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wbat IS, mcroly m magiutude. tlic biggest integrated social orginisation 

in the world , , n „ 4,^ j 

This vadelj compreliensu c nnd, a« it seems to day, soiidH united 

macs orgcanisation, is brand new , not vet tyentj years old, and is sti 1 
ramdlr developing We suggest tint if it o ndmcs^jr^cye^^ 
on the rest of tbe norid riTust be fonsid cTalilc^ Its aims are grandiose and 
fnr-r».^^lnnT~\V it'b ivliat puropce arc its l eaders ’ 
\n iat IS t’lc nhilosophv on nine It their In es jvTG, based. ^ U pon wha t 
mo tn es and instruments do tbey rclv for tbc attainment of tlicIF cn^ 
Wfa wrorigmaTco ncept ions of e c OTottucs andnoirE Sni?cIcncg,-^u 
new mventions m syste ms of ncaltli product ion and pf goyaLjelatipns, 
aTe* being wcir kcd .oufc in t lic Sonet Union ailicre by tlie n <!> , tlicy clai m, 
bv thei r novel adiustmcnt of a p la nned supply to a uuncrsilh effect nc 
dem and, to haa*e definitely got fid oT i moImitan" nncmpj p^Tncivf Cim 
it be true that there is evol ving, out of the incessant p jiblic discussions 
of tbp ^hmr'oraablescen tglSjiiee^ and the F ac^' a non 

ctbic al system, with a code of conduct cmcigingTPrdim tli eir jictu al ex- 
penence of. a toi^ ormed soS aUife ^ Those issues are'~aTscuccecI in 
Chapters XI and XII finally, ne add a sh ort epilogue raising the 
quest ion whether nhat the norld is wa tiiessm g to-'day 'Tn fh yTJBhTl d oes 
not amount to a new cmlisatioa dlff umg Tioinliur^^ Intlic rto 

exi sted , "and whether it is likely to s pread bei o’ld its pre sent borders 
But why undcrtal e so great a task as a comprohensii e description 
of the entire social order of the USSE t The nns ver is that it has been 
borne in on us by eapeneace that the first step to anj competent undor- 
staiidmg of what is happening m the T'^SR is that the picture should 
he viewed as a whole At the outset it may seem easier for each student 
to confine his iniestigation into bis own particular speciality and to wnto 
a detailed monograph upon what the USSR has done m that limited field 
But unless and until the organisation of the Soiaet Union haa been studied 
as a whole, and some intelligent comprehension has been gamed of its 
compheated structme and manifold activities , of its aim and purpose , 
of the direction in which it is travelling , of its instruments and its 
methods , and of its philosophy — no satisfjarig judgment can be passed 
upon any part of its work Xo sunny either of its aclucvemcnts or of 
its Bhortcomings m wealth production or in artistic development, in 
education or in medicine, m changing the standard of living or revismg 
the hounds of freedom, can be competent^ made without a grasp of the 
principles of multiformity and universahsm that run through the warp 
and weft of .every part of its texture It is not the failure or the fulfil- 
ment of any one function that is sigmficant, but the life of the whole , 
and, be at added, not so much what the eier-moiang mass is to-day, as 
whence it has come and whither it is tending It is for this reason that 
we ave, greatly daring, attempted to map the whole of what we may 
pic ure as the Uuiasian Plain, in the behef that, however imperfect our 
survey, it will help other travellers to find their way m more detailed 
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studies of tlieur own specialities, by wJncb oui necessarily superficial 
sketches may be corrected, supplemented ox sujierseded 

Contrary to common expectation, we have found the material for our 
work abundant and accessible Of the vast outpouring of books rn many 
languages since 1917, gmng tourists’ impressions of the land ot the soviets, 
together with the better authenticated narratives of the resident neivs- 
paper, correspondents, we need not speak A mong the more scienti fic 
studies of which we ha ve been able t o make substantial use m cnlargginenf , 
an d cor ccctionror our o wn researches , we h ave, to acknow ledge that by j 
far the ffl^tc sCpfopo rtion stand to the credit of the Um ted ^ates — an) 
outcome, we think, not only of the wider interest t akgn by that_coun^, 
thanH iyiaTeat ^TS^ain jn^j^ n^^ soci al order, which is ngw_attraotmg\ 
thousa nds of imimgrants from the Umted States, bu^^o_o^the large* 
number_pf.schoJarship3.an{L fellowships_enabling^cientific_teaearcher s, to 
spen d a year or mo re in the USSR f or th e jroduction of y»^^uablc mono- 
graphs The re are far too few such opportumties_yet provided for the 
British student ’ 

lETaddition to the stream of books affording descriptions by eye- 
witnesses of what they have seen m the USSR, there is available to the 
serious student an unusual output of prmted documents by the Soviet 
Government through many of its departments , by tlie ancient Academy 
of Sciences, and the thousand and one scientific research institutes, and 
the exploring expeditions that they send out , by the trade unions , by 
the Industrial Cooperative Societies, by the Consumers’ Cooperative 
^Movement , and, last but not least, by the Commumst Party These 
masses of reports and statistics are not all m Russian, nor yet m the r 
languages of the various national minorities P robably no other gover n- 
ment jn the v orld issues so large a mass of documente in lanR iijiflCS. other 
th an it s_ pwn (la rgely in English, French or German), whether as the 
proceedings of conferences or congresses, ot the decrees and codes, or 
the speeclies of its leading statesmen, or the reports of the discoveries of 
tlie scientific exploring parties, or the instructions to subordinate depart- 
ments In addition to these documents there is the large and alwajs 
mcreasiug sovnet press, from such leading journals as Piaxda and Iz xcsUa , 
and their scores of local imitators, down to the innumerable ncws-sbects 
newspapers of tbe .fac torics-^n iLnunes^jlf t)i c col lective farms, , 
and of the state, mumcipal and cooperative plants and oflices , uhilst, 
for those v ho are interested in the personal life of the soviet citizen there 
are no\ els and plays, comic penodicals and all \ aneties of exhibition of the 
self-cnticism m which tlie Russians delight Nor are foreigners neglected 
The Moscow press turns out daily and weekly organs, widely distributed 
tliroughoiit tlie USSR, in English, German and French These journals 
hhe all newspapers in the USSR are almost cntircl} filled with information 
about the doings of the Sovnarkom, and the Central Comimttee nf the 
Communist Party, or vntli detailed descriptions of the workings of mines, 
oilfields factories and state or collective farms, statistics of the extent of 
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imnimem. oi the Five Year Plan, and other instructional matenal 
3Ieanv-hile the powerful wireless stations in Moscow broadcast the same 
kind of thing nightly to the world in no feuer than fourteen European 

languages, together with Esperanto^ 

Althou'rh we have aimed at precision in our references, we do not 
indulge ma comprehensive bibliography We haie thought it more 
hkeiy to be helpful to students wishing to explore further any of the 
topics with which we deal to give m each chapter a list of the principal 
sources of information accessible to British or American students (usually 
omittmg therefore books existing only m Bussian or TJlvrainian, men 
where we have had relevant extracts from them translated for our own 


Throughout our work we have had the valuable assistance of Mr S P 
Turin, lecturer at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies and 
the London School of Economics and Political Science in the Uuii ersitj 
of London, who has not only kept us continuously up to date about what 
IS bemg published m the USSR, but has also freely placed at our disposal 
much additional information denved from his long study of his native 
land both prior and subsequent to the Revolution His recent book 
Fro in Fetet ilie Great to Lem n supplies axalnable historical introduction 
to ^e present labour movement Mi Turin has enabled us tu avoid 
many mistakes without necessarilj sharing either our %aeVi’point or our 
opinions , and he is in no way responsible for our generahsations or our 
judgments 

We must mention also the assistance we have denved from Di Juhus 
F Hecket, alike through his booivs, Religion and Oommumsni, Moscow 
Dialogues, Russian Sociology and others, and tlirough our lUuminatmg 
discussions with him in Moscow and London Indeed, v* e must gratefully 
acknowledge the contmuous help we have received during the past fom 
3 tars from friends too numerous to mention scientific and literaij, 
Russian and non-PtUSsian, residents m the USSR and also exiles of more 
than one generation and of all shades of opinion At all times, and 
notably dunng our visits to the USSR, the soxiet autlionties hav e wilhngly 
answered our innumerable questions, and giv en us every facihty for going 
arv where that we wanted to go , for seemg works, factories and farms, 
schools and hospitals, and other institutions, as well as for admission 
to meetings that we wished to attend M'e have gathered much not 
^Pm,-pfhri als but also from trade uiuoaists "teacheisT* en gineers, 
doct/us,_peasa^]mi d3Shermen , 'rot ' bnuttmFto~take~due notX jafijrhat 

^in.S- b 6sa tol d bY^ ^_ont^itgdJiifrlIige^ Sia~and ~disgrunti^ E^volu- 
^^^^^H^Jioth-mside-thc-IIB SR and elsewhere 

M hat we have sought to present is an objective view of the whole 
socia order of the USSR as it exists to day, with no more past history 
nan IS iiecessarv for explanation, and with an mtelligent impression of 
the c irectiou m which it is travelhng We have not hesitated to criticise 
anixfimg that seemed to us to call for criticism We do not pretend to be 
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ivithout bias (wbo is '?), but we Lave feried to be aware of our bias, and 
aavc striven lot objectivity 

Tbe question vill arise m some quarters "Wliy did two aged mortals, 
lotb Hearing tlieir miitli decade, undeitake a work of suck magnitude 
ft^'e fear our picsumption must be ascribed to tbe rcckltissness of old agei 
[n our retirement, with daily bread secured, we had nothing to lose by 
he vontiue — not even onr reputation, which will naturally stand or fall 
ipon our entire output of the past half-century, to the load of which one 
nore book makes no appreciable difierence On the other hand, we had 
i world to g^m — a new subject to investigate , a fresh circle of stimulating 
icquamtances vnth whom to discuss entirely new topics, and above all a 
laity joint occupation, in intimate companionship, to interest, amuse and 
}ven excite us in the last stage of life’s journey This world we have 
»amed and enjoyed To use a theological term, this book is therefore 
:o he received as a woik of siipcrorogation, which, as we understand it, 
neans something not required, hut spontaneously ofiered, winch may he 
gnoted or criticised but which does not warrant blame, c\en if it be 
ieemed (to use the vords of Steele) “ an act of so great s uDj&i-erQgala.an.-as- 
miRunc ^yithout a voice ” ' Or, to take a humbler analogy, it me y he 
;aken as the etcetera, often thrown m as a gift by the salesman with a 
lackagc of goods already paid for As such we may present it unabashed 
;o our British and American readers 

The reader will find at the end of Bart I (pp 410-431) an excep- 
aonally accurate translation of thixf ompletc text of the New Constitution 
)f 1936, by Jilrs Anna Louise Strong, to whom we are indebted for per- 
nission to reprint it We give also a summary m the foim of a new 
Declaration of the Rights of Man At the end of Part 11, after the 
Epilogue, we add a lengthy Postscript (pp 918-973), dealing with the 
mncipal changes m the Soviet Union since 1934—1935 

SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 
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tron, di=,tn}>ntion nnd otrhauf;* boon add. d mi {twt On "oicrnmonl 
=ibfnil(l 1 ) 0 , tjof niorcly n [ins t mnn nt of the ]•* opb* In tbo pcoplo, but aLo 
n }*a\i’rnmout for tbe koo.] of tUo ptoiplc ? rinnlh i^. it nirht to MiHg'Mj 
tbnt .^onot f’oinumman c orii nMlr«’ttion vhifli wrll in ‘ipito of tb ■ 
cniflitsoji and crucitic'; inbcunt m Mubm r.\olniuin iind fcvi offoroun 
«£;i»ro.i*>on rc“uit in mtiMrimn'r tbe ncnlt'i of fbr nation nid dnlnbutiu" 
It amonjr <t}l llio inbiibifmts on tin itnm iplc of from onch wan incordinp 
to lu'i frtcult i and to each miiu ttuonlim; to bis nml ? 

/t a Dll >(r(oT ? 

To nn’nvcr tin fitf-t question — Is btalm c dutrdor ^—wc must agreo 
on mcuoinji is to be attached to the term dninlnr mhcruibc arju- 
rnent is waste of time Assimuna tlmt we arccjit tiic jmmnrv meaning 
of {Jin ti'rm diHntor, an it i*! dclm.'d m the Sew Dityhih /^irfroiuof/ — ' a 
ruler or goirrnor wlimc word is bra", an absolute rider of ttie atate— 
and who anthordativeli prc'crilirs a cour’ic of action or dictites vlnt 
is to be done ” (the example pnin bemu the Dictators of ancient Rome) 
— fit dm IS not n dictator fio tar as Stalin is related tn the lonstitution 
of the USSR, as amended in IhitG, In is the diih elected representative 
of one of the Atoscow constituencies to (he Snjirome Soviet of the USSR.' 
By tins jissombly he has been tolected as one of the thirty members of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, of the UttSRj aceouniablc to the 
repire^outatkc as«omhh foi nil li^ ncti’ntie'i It. ns thm Presidium which 
selects the Conned of CoimniMsars (fioxmnrkom) and, during the mteivals 
between the meetings of the Supreme Soviet, controls the policy of tlio 
Sovnarkom, of which Molotoc hashceii fonuan} jeais the Prime Minister, 
and, since 1930, also the Foicign Swrotan In May 1911, Stahu 
hitlicrto content to be a member of the Piesidium alarmed at the meimco 
of a victorious German .array invading the Ukraine tool, over, with the 
consent of the Presidium, the ofiiee of Punic Minister and Almisfei of 
Defence, leaving Molotov as Foieigu fieri et.in , mexaotlj the same wav, 
and foi a siuular leason — the world war— that AYinston Cluutlull, with 
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, are of tremendous political interest to our comrades In view of tins 
I found myself faced witli tlie necessity of replying to tlie comrades in 
an open letter, ^ e in the press I did this all the more wilhngly smce 
I had a direct decision of the Central Committee to this purpose ” 

IsJJie USSR a Pol itical Democracy ? , 

In answer to the second q^uestion — ^Is the USSR a political democracy , 
— it IS clear that, tested by the Constitution of the Soviet Umon as 
' revised and enacted m 1936,^ the USSR is the most mclusive and equahsed 
democracy in the world The Supreme Soviet of the USSR consists of 
two chambers — ^the Soviet of the Umon and the Soviet of Nationahties 
The Soviet of the Umon is directly elected by the citizens m electoral 
districts of one deputy for three hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
number of deputies to-day being over twelve himdred The Soviet of 
Nationalities, with over six hundred deputies, also directly elected, aims 
at giving additional representation to ethmcal groups whether manifested 
m colour or figure, language or literature, religion or manners, inhabiting 
- large areas of the USSR These separate Constituent Repubhcs (now 
’ sixteen, formerly eleven) are supplemented by smaller local areas also" 
distinguished by racial characteristics, termed Autonomous Repubhcs or 
Autonomous Regions, to all of whom are allotted a small number of 
deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities The two chambers which make 
up the Supreme Soviet of the USSR have equal rights, and their sessions 
begm and termmate simultaneously Joint sessions of both chambers 
are needed to ratify legislation and meet twice -a year, and are convened 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet at its direction, or on demand 
of one of the constituent repubhcs All these assemblies, whether the 
Soviet of the Umon or the Soviet of Nationahties, together with a network 
. of subordinate provincial, mumcipal and village somets, are directly 
elected by secret ballot, by all the inhabitants over eighteen years of age, 
without ^stinction of sex, race or rebgion, or pohtical or social opinion 
Por mstance, the “ deprived class ” of the earher constitutions, former 
landlords and capitahst profit-makers, relations of the late Tsar, or mem- 
bers of a rehgious order, are now mcluded on the regisl^r of voters I 
may add that nearly fifty thousand practismg pnests of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, together with several hundreds of Roman Catholics, 
Evangehcals, Moha mm edans and Buddhist ofi&ciants, were enfranchised 
by the constitution of 1936 

The Insistence on Racial Equality 

'' How does this constitution of the Soviet Umon compare with that 
of Great Bntam which assumes to be a pohtical democracy ^ Passing 

^ The first meeting of the freelj elected Supreme Soviet of the USSR took place in 
January 193S (see page 431) 
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bon and were to accept the social order imposed by tlie conqueror, or to 
risk extermination 


One-Pat ty System 

There is, however, one characteristic of the political democracy of the 
USSR as formulated in the Constitution of 1936 which needs explanation 
of how and why it exists, if only because it has led to a denial by some 
fervent political democrats that the Soviet Union is a political democracy 
This seemingly objectionable feature is the One-Paity System of govern- 
ment ' 

I admit thcut as an original member of the Biitish Labour Party and 
the nife of a leading member of His Majesty s Opposition and, for cwo 
short intervals, of a mmority labour government, I had a stop in the mind 
when I read the following article in the New Constitution of the USSR, 
1936 

“ In accordance with the interests of the working people and for the 
purpose of developmg the organised self-expression and political activity 
of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSR are ensured the right to 
mute m public orgamsations — ^trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth orgamsations, sport and defence organisations, cultural, technical 
and scientific societies , and the most active and pohtically-conscious 
citizens from the ranks of the woikmg class and other strata of the worlang 
people- umte m the All-Umon Communist Parfy (of Bolsheviks), which is 
the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system and which represents the leading nucleim o 
' all orgamsations of the workmg people, both social and state Tins 
, means, m fact, though it is not exphcitly stated, that no other purely 
political organisation is permitted to function in the USSR 

A study nf the facts suggests that when a revolutionray government 
IS confronted with the task of educating a mass of ilhterate and oppressed 
peoples, of diverse races and lehgions, among thern primitive ri es, no 
only to higher levels of health and culture but Mso in e ar o se 
'government, there is no alternative to the One-Party ys em wi i s 
Tefusal to permit orgamsed pohtical opposition to the new pohti^l and 
economic order’ iThe recentjistory of the democratic Republic qpuikey 
'esta>jished.by that great statesman Kemal Pasha in 1920 is i^tructij 

^ed with a far less difficidt task, Re™«J -f+pr stndvma 

System k Turkey’s friendly neighbour, the USSR 
the democratic constitution of Great Britain t 

from a recent history of Modem Turkey-" that Tmkey needed an 
opposition , contrary to the admce of the Party, he authorised an experi 
enced politician na4d Pethi Bey to form an opposition group mjhe 
Assembly, and had arrangements made to see that to group the 
‘ Independent Repubhcan Party— secured some seats in the Assembly at 
the General Election ” ’ The experiment, we aie told, was not a success 
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' delegates are said to form, the majority in the hundreds of thousands of 
suTiordinate soviets, village, city and provincial Even m the All-Umon 
Congiess of Soviets of 1936 which enacted the New Constitution, they 
constituted 28 per cent of the delegates “ Pohtical demociacy in a 
socialist state ”, so we are told by the most knowledgeable American 
student of Soviet Commumsm, who has lived and ■^^rolked for many years 
in the Somet Umon, “ demands clearly both the expression of special 
interests of a relatively permanent nature, and the continuous corielation 
of ^11 those mterests into a unified programme which shall not be the 
‘ either or ’ of the two-Party system, but an honest attempt to satisfy as 
nearly as possible the sum-total of popular demand Both these needs 
. are met by the Sonet Constitution The special interests of the Soviet 
citizen are continuously expressed in the pubhc organisations to which he 
belongs,' his trade umon, cooperative association, cultural, techmcal or 
scientific society All these orgamsations have the right to nominate 
candidates for office (Article 141) and will certamly avail themselves of 
the nght The Communist Party meantime exists as a central core of 
members m all of these orgamsations, drawmg out their special demands, 
correlating them with the rest of the country, and leading them m a 
direction of a stronger and mere prosperous sociahst commonwealth ” ^ 
This umque characteristic of the Commumst Party as created by Lemn 
and developed by Stahn and his associates, as an orgamsation for bringing 
cmhsation, not merely to miUions of poverty-stricken iSlav workers and 
peasants, released from legal serfdom eighty years ago, but also to 
Mongolian races and primitive tribes inhabiting the southern and eastern 

territories of the USSR, will be described later on 

* 


The Alternative of the One-Party System the Referendum, 
the Initiative and the Recall ^ 

Let us now consider the present-day alternatives to the One-Party 
' System as it exists m the USSR First we have the most theoretically 
democratic of all methods of the government of the people by the people, 
that IS, an assembly of the whole body of adult citizens, or if that be 
impracticable owing to masses of electors scattered throughout anextended 
territory, the* referendum, the mitiative and the recall Towards the end 
of the mneteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth century, 
this obvious type of pohtical democracy was the fashion of the day , the 
exemplar of the long-estabhshed Republic of Switzerland ® being cited, 

^ Preface to Anne Louise Strong’s translation of the ISfew Soviet Constitution, pp 
87 «)0 

* In the New Constitution of 1936 the recall is permitted —Article 142 Every 
deputy shall he obliged to report to the electors on his work and on the work of the Sqviet 
of working people’s deputies, and may at any time be recalled by decision of a majority 
of the electors m the manner prescribed by law 

' ® There are many descriptions of the Swiss Constitution and the working of the 

referendum, the initiative and the recall The most authoritative seems to be Tke 
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desciibed and appkiided, especiaUy by Conservative pobticians and 
lournalists bnt if free tliougbt and free speech are the test of a political 
democracy it is one of the most backward of the western democracies, 
indeed by its written constitution, and its present law, no citizen of the 
Swiss Eepubhe may be a member of the Jesuit Order or of the Communist 
Part> If he belongs to cithei of these somewhat discordant partners m 
the sm of hetcrodovj he mij not leside in his native land So far as 
Great Britain is toncei-ned, ve have already experienced this pnmitive 
democratic structure m the Open Vestry, an assembly of all the male 
ppnshioners for the relief of the poor, the maintenance of roads, the 
pobemg of the parish and the levying of the nece««arj rates to pa) for 
these expensive services The results weic so calamitous that it was 
superseded by the Closed Vestr)" that is, government by an oligarchy 
icneving itself by cooption , winch, in the eark decade of the nineteenth 
century, gave place, ui thicklj populated districts, to the Select Vestries 
under the Sturjes Bourne Act of 1818, a representativ e committee elected 
by the rate-payers, thus excluding the very poor The referendum of 
paTticular proposals to local electors was continued, however, for some 
time, with calamitous results for those who believm ni the extension of 
social sen ices I recall that in my' husband’s LCC constituency the 
proposal made by the ’ocal authontv for the pstabhshraent of a public 
library was negatived by a large majontv, tlie library being afterwards 
es'’'ablL«hed under statutory authontv and being much appreciated by the 
population More recent and spectacular experiments in the referendum, 
thenntiative and the recall haie been tiied in some of the States of the 
USA So far as 1 know, the results have not been encouraging 


Free Discussion pr>0! to Legislaltic Enaciment m the Union 

And here, I thinlc, the political scientist might consider quite another 
use of the referendum, introduced by Soviet statesmen, which seems to 

Pe/eWKium in iSuilMrJamZ, bj Simon Deploige ad^oe'lte translated into English b\ C P 
Trevtlvan edit'd Mitli note= mtroduc'ion and appeDdiyes bj Edian Tom, 189S 

‘ (5) The prohibition of the Je«nits rrhich nas part of the programme of 1872, rasa 
be extended a'so bs Federal ordinance to other religious orders whose action is considered 
dangerous to the state or disturbs the peace between 'eots (Art 51) 

-(0) Tlic foiindation of new conacnis or rcht,iou 3 orders nod the re establishment of 
fho«e which have be'en f>uppres»ed are forbidden (Art 52) ” (p 115) 

Pee also Goitrnmrnl in Smlz^rland bv J M y'lnccnt The order of the Jesuits ”, 
it 1 -, stated ‘ and societies associated with it, are forbidden to locate anvwhcre in the 
e country and their aelivritr in churcli or tehool ls entirolj prohibited The establishment 
f tcopemog of suppressed cloisters, 13 also forbidden The down 

fall of the Jesuits in Switzerland was caused by tbeu- incessant interference in affairs of 
state and the intense ultra montane character of their policy It was chiefiv their 
p’®'! Ih^'t. brought about the conBict of religions which resulted in the secession of 
the aondrrlinnd and verv nearh the dornifall of tho repuhhe It was determined that in 
future tiles particular actiritv should be excluded, Since without the agitators the people 
would soon team to aceommolale themselves to each other a religious views The 
Introduction of the Federal (Amstilution, tho last edition being 1874, mtroduecd pro 
poiWimal representation and destroyed the party avstem bv the referendum the initiative 
and the recall (p 275) 
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the support of men, anxious to secure the health of their -womankind and 
the increase of the birth-rate deemed necessary for the Soviet Umon 
There are, of course, some objections to this freedom to cnticise , it may 
result mhampeimg the initiative of the director of the plant or the com- 
missar of a pnbhc autoority Moreover, vrhen these criticisms are pub- 
hshed m the press they pro-vide the hostile foreigner mth evidence of the 
apparent failure of Somet Communism Indeed it is amusmg to discover 
that nearly all the books that are no-w -written provmg that there is cor- 
ruption, favouritism and gross mefScxency m the management of industry 
and agnculture, are taken from reports of these discussions m the Somet 
press, m Piaida, the organ of the Communist Party , m Isvestia, the 
organ of the government , m Trud, the organ of the trade union move- 
ment, and in many other local and specialist newspapers Imagine the - 
thousands of hankruptcies, occurrmg even’- year m capitahst countries, 
hemg investigated not onlj h-y the -workers concerned, but also b}'' the 
inhabitants of the “ distressed areas ” , and their proceedmgs not only 
reported m the local press, but notified m the government department 
concerned m maximiBing production for commumty consumption In 
Great Bntam what material thev -would furmsh to the critics of profit- 
mnkmg enterprise ^ But to those -who value free thought and free speech 
as the mojt important factor m a democratic -world, these iisks should 
seem -worto running, as the} do apparently m the Soviet Umon 


T/ie Tv'o-PaUy and Many-Party Systems 
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^Vnd now for the past and present alternatives to the One-Party 
Sj-stem the assumed T-wo-Party System of Great Britain and the USA 
or the Manv-Part-v System as displayed m the German Second Eeich 
inaugurated at Weimar m 1919, or in that much-honoured Third Eepubhc 
of France, estabhshed 1871 First, we note that in Great Bntam smee 
the Rf’form Act of 1832, right do-wn ix) the present dav, there has always 
e-asted a third party dunng the nineteenth century the Insh Party, 
after 1908 the Labour Party, and since 1924 the Liberal Party This has 
resultca in minoriry governments on more than one occasion, which are 
iiplicld or let down by a party representmg a small mmonty — ^m the case 
of the Irish Party , a imnority who were hostile to the Government of 
Great Bntam whatever its pahey might be Even m the case of the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Parly this support of an existing Govern- 
ment IS given or refused accordmg to whether or not the pohey of the 


o' big basines? chiefs call “ the English lovely law 

V big_British capitahst of action for slander or libel to ensure the 
WchnToul ” to in'! malpractices of capitalist enterprise ” This " accepted 

mil of Birmingham s protest m the House of Lords, Juno 17, 

j.ron ton's nf ii, courts BO comy Sometimes running into “ thousands or 

rme but irl of pounds, which are mere nothmg to a multf millionaire capitallt 

dare” Ti’’ it private indmdnalsthat no one who is not himself a millionaire 
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minority is implemented by tbe Front Bench, quite irrespective of whether 
this pohcy happened to be desired by the majority of the inhabitants 
The Two-Party System of the USA, represented in the federal Govern- 
ment by the Tlepiibhcan and Democratic parties, with their bosses and 
their ‘ ' spoils system ’ ’ , and leadmg in the individual states or mumcipahties 
to perpetual changes^ m the constitution, sometimes concentratmg dic- 
tatorial powers m a Governor or a Mayor, sometimes evolving one or two 
representative bodies checked by the referendum, the imtiative and the 
recall, is not considered a satisfactory example of pohtical democracy 
One of the ablest and most recent students of the American pohtical 
system states “ The present parties have had their life drained out of 
them and are now mere shells , collections of professional pohticians 
tradmg the irrational loyalties of the mass of the voters It is difficult 
to see any way of improvmg the existmg parties The Repubhcans have 
all the faults bred by long success and the illusion that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible parties The fidehty and success with which 
the GOP sensed the dominant mterest of the American economic system 
m the past two generations makes the party, to-day, less able than ever 
before to meet the altered demands of the new society The party of 
busmess, by its tarifi policy, its farm pohcy, its lack of any rational foreign 
pohcy, IS now an enemy of many forms of big business The relationship 
between the party and busmess may have been symbiotic m the past, 
but it 18 now parasitic The feeblest industries, the least hopeful activities 
of the American capitalist system, are those which the Bepubhcan party 
IS determined to foster Nor is the Democratic party any better Much 
against its will, it has been unable to identify itself with the economically 
dominant forces of modern America and is therefore less committed to 
an obsolete politico-economic technique , it has given fewer hostages to 
old fortunes But what it gams in this direction, it loses by its internal » 
incoherence The victory of 1932 is probably meanmgless m relation to 
party fortunes The nation has given the ship of state a new master 
and a new crew and given them sealed orders ■■ If by a miracle of pohtical 
boldness and sagacity, a new orientation could be given to national pohcy 
and that, were accompanied by a revival of busmess, the Democrats 
might dig themselves in, but such a new course would require a degree 
of boldness and coherence which the Democrats no more than their rivals 
have had any chance of developing If they remam content to be 
‘ mamtained by the busmess mtefests as a combined hghtmng rod and 
hfeboat ’ (Paul H Douglas, The Coming of a New Party, p 164) they will 
give way to the Repubhcans as soon as the major party has got its breath 
back If they start on a really new tack, they will spht or cease to be 
the old Democratic party ” ^ ' ' 

' Finally, we have the suppression of the Two-Party System which 
has taken place to-day Bis Majesty’s Government is no longer checked 
by Bib Majesty’s Opposition, which has ceased to exist The Front 
i The Amertcan Political System, by D W Brogan, 1933, pp 383 384 
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tragedies of the "Weimar Republic of CTermany estabhslied m 1919, and 
the honoured Third Republic of Rrance , whilst the democratic govern- 
ments of Ozechoslovalaa Norway,^ Holland and Belgium aie exiled from 
their ov, n countries and have their headquarters in Great Bntam It is 
a strange fact that the only constitutional political democracies estabhshed 
in Europe after the Gi eat Wai, to survive to the present day, are, m fact, 
the USSR and the Rfepubhc of Turkey, both of which have recogmsed m 
then constitution the One-Part)^ System of government - 

I cite these failures of the traditional Two-Party System of the U K 
and the USA and of the Many-Party System of other European capitalist 
democracies, not in 6)der to pave the way for the adoption of the One-Party 
System of the USSR and the Republic of Tuikey, but to raise the question 
whether sociologists have yet solved the problem of how to organise the 
government of the people by the people, and be it added, for the good of 
the people ’ Is the problem which we have to solve the ascertainment 
of the personal or public opinion of the inhabitants — if they have any — 
as to what shouldhe the exact policy of the government m the compheated 
issues of home and foreign affairs , oi is it the understandmg and con- 
sequent consent of the inhabitants to policies originating in the advice 
of speciahsts, with an agreed scale of values of what is right or what is 
wrong, and with sufficient scientific knov. ledge of what has happened and 
is happenmg, to be able to forecast what will happen if certain steps ate 
taken to make it happen t 

I 

“Norway has no two partj"' syBtem, bat proportional representation The vrholo 
country is not ono constituency but is duidcd into oightton provinces and oloveii groups 
of lovms with proportional ro presentation avitJiin each separate constituency Since tbo 
last Great War no pnrtj' lias commanded an absolute mnjonty m tlio national parliament, 
called the Storthing, and no government has been a majoiity government This means 
that generallj' the administration has not been verj strong There was a feolmg 

that pobtical institutions and protoduicsiiad not been readjusted to meet modorn con- 
ditions , ui many quarters there was a craving for ‘ more business in politics and loss 
politics in busmess ’ Certain sections in the press were constantly trying to ndioulo 
the Storthing and the whole political system ns not efficient enough And the oomplev 
party situation called for a thorough discussion of tlio a orj' prmoiples of our parbamentary 
system 

“ But anybody taking this as an evidence of budding sy mpathy for a totalitarian 
system of govorninoiit would have been entirely mistaken It was rather ondonco of a 
growing realisation of the waste of energy m Party strife, of a groping toward now means 
of minimismg the costs of friction m public life, of a realisation of tho fact that national 
polities does not mean merely' fighting — fighting other Parties and platforms and their 
pobtical ideas and conceptions, but that it moans also (and in daily routine more than 
anything else) cooperation and coordination ” Seo I Saio it Hapjpen in Nonmy, by Carl 
J Hambro, pp 06, 70 71 

Ono of the cardmnl defects of the Two-Party or Many-Party Sy'stem, as contrasted 
with government by a permanent civil service, or tho equivalent, a Ono Paity elite, is 
that the immediate purpose of a general election, contested by rival Parties, is to bring 
mto oflioe a group of men many of whom have no tcohnical qualification, whether as 
administrators, or for dealing with such specialised semoes as national finance, or tho 
supervision of courts of law, foreign or military affairs, special services of oduoation, 
health insurance and unemployment , - ' 
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WJl Poltlical Paihr'' '■tin iiu^ 

It 15 obaous tluiT \ih(u there is tu’l ir ivthm .i coimh-}, or inter- 
n^Tioiial vrir between t.o\ercign state' the One-Pnrti Rjstora inth its 
s’ippres‘=ion of mcipient. revolt or 3 ?ifrh C<jlunin trearlierj , w ill and iiiusfc 
preiail Once clnss conflict between ‘ a nation of the neb and a nation 
of the poor" mthm a cominunitj or war bi tween '-oNcrcign stages has 
ceased to trouble humanit} , I bee no rcison for the survival of political 
Parties, One, Two or Man}, seeking to dominate the whole life of, the 
countr} on all issues, homo and foreign I foresee a rise of infimtc 
varieties m the grouping of men and women for different but not incon- 
sistent ^purposes These associations will include as a matter of courco 
the trade unions and consumers’ coopcrativ e mov ements colloctn e fairas 
and industrial cooperatives, piofessional as«aciations with dcfluircl}* 
ascertained qualifications for the strvnce of the communitv such a' law;, ers, 
medical men, architects and accountants, and cml servants Tiiero may 
even be associations of individual produccre, prefernng a ionelv but 
unregulated hfc, produema and selling stray art'clcs siifncient for nir cting 
taeir own personal needs But besides all tliei-c organisations concerned 
with the produi-tion of commodities ind services nteded for tlic material 
progiess of a cummuuitv , there will be orginisafons for scicutific research, 
for music and acting, for sports and gimci and haa’a n knows what else, 
even for participation in religious rites and ceremonies, in. order to live a 
holy life with the hope of personal inuno'-talit} or of absorption in tbc 
spirit of love at work m the nmvers" ‘Vll these bodies will seek to be 
represented on 'ocal councils and the national representative assembly, 
elected by all the adult inhabitants within a particular area , not in 
order to fight each other for supremac} m all issues of the nation s home 
and foreign affairs, but so as to secure the opportnnitv of contributing 
their pecuhar knowledge, skill, artistic gifts or ethical codes of conduct 
to the life of tlie nation So eaUed ‘ free thought and free expression 
by word and by .mt ” mocks human progress, unless the common people 
are taught to thmk and inspired to use tins knowledge in the interests of 
their commonwealth This wall be done by lectures and discussions among 
their fellow citizens up and down the country , by seelang election to 
representative assembhes or serving on admimstrativ e executives It is 
this widespread knowledge of and devotion to the public welfare that is 
the keynote of Soviet Democracy 


T/is Democralic Control of the Instruments of Productioni 
^ Pistnbuhon and Exchange 

At this point I reach the most distinctive and umque characteristic 
of Soviet Communism the democratic control of land and capital 
This entails a brief summary of the Marx-Engels mtorpretation of the 
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structure and the working of capitalist piofit-makmg — the dominating 
feature, of what is termed “ Western Cmlisation ” 

Karl j\Iarx in his long stud}' of the capitalist piofit-malang system in 
Great Britain — the land of its Inrtli — admitted that in its earliest stages 
■it had tno outstanding achievements Through the use of power, 
mechanisation and mass production earned out bv multitudes of weekly 
wage-earners, the wealth of the nation had been enormously increased 
But it had done more than this By sweeping away the network of 
feudal obligations between king and barons, the lord and his tenant, and 
the craftsman and Ins guild, and b)’’ substituting for these outworn ties 
the mdividuahst creed of free competition w ith the minimum of state 
'interference. Western Cnilisation had secured ioi the fortunate few who 
have mherited, or gamed, a secure and sufficient livelihood, an absence 
of restraint m thought, w ord and act imlmow n to the mediaeval w orld 
Unfortunately this same capitalist profit-malang led to mass destitution, 
to low wages, long hours, bad housing and insufficient food In the 
famous words of Disraeli, it divided Gical Britain into “ a nation of the 
rich and a nation of the poor ” The all-powerful govermng class of land- 
lords and capitalists had, m fact, refused to multitudes of men, w omen 
and children that other and all-important ingicdient of personal ficedom 
—Ihe presence of opportnniUj to live a hcaUhj, happy and caUuted hfe 
Even more disastrous to the w'elfare of the community is the constantly 
recurring unemployment of millions of men, gradually pioducmg a hard 
kernel of worklcss people, mostly young persons, who become, as years 
pass by, veritable parasites One evil Marx did not foresee There would 
be not only unemplojnncnt on a vast scale, but a sinister decline of the 
huth-rate threatening the survival of our race as a significant factor m 
human progress What British socialists failed to reahse was the tiiith 
of Karl Marx’s prophecy, that wuth the advent of monopoly capitalism, 
with its restricted production, and when piofits failed, periods of bad 
trade would not dimmish, but w^ould increase m intensity and duration 
Thus the landlords and capitalists in the European sovereign states would, 
in order to use profitably then surplus capital, seek new lands to conquer 
Jn Africa and Asia, inhabited by helpless natives, eas)’- to cheat and 
enslave This would lead to aggressive imperialism on the part of the 
Great European Powers The climax would be world war, which, if not 
prevented by an international uprising of the proletariat, might destroy 
Western Civilisation by mutual mass murder and the wholesale destruc- 
bon of property and lead to a letiirn of brutal barbarism — a forecast 
which has been dramatically fulfilled Hence the slogan “ Workers of 
the world, xmite you have nothing to lose but your chains, and a new 
World to win ” 

But what should be the new world order when the woikers were in 
the seat of power Karl Marx had suggested a “ dictatorship of the 
proletariat ”, to lie followed, in some undefined way, by a “ clasbless 
society” When fanatical followers argued among themselves what 
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Any inequality in the fertility of the land held hy <a particular collective 
farm, or its access to nearby markets, is remedied by an mcomc tax on 
the mcmbeis as a whole, and on the individuals who are selling com- 
modities in the free markets Thus the government cxeicises a monctary 
coiitrol over the collective farms * 

It must be added that for the cultivation of plants and the breeding 
of animals involving specialised knowledge and scientific research, there 
arc state farms, either belonging to the national or local gov’crirments, 
and ndmirusteied with the active cooperation of the trade union move- 
ment, ns is the case in all completely socialised institutions 


/s (he USSR a MvUiforni Democracy ? 

Nov it IS impoitant to note that, throughout tlie development of this 
multiform democracy, Tjcmn and Stalin both realwed that it was man 
as a citizen tlnough the political state that had to be the predominant 
partner, if only becan‘5c, unlilm the organisation of the producers m trade 
nmons or collective farms, or of the consumers in the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement, jiohticnl democracy represents all the inhabitants of a 
given territory It is neccs«at3’ to emphasise tins plain and mdisputajile 
fact, because tlio supremacy of the jiolitical democracy over mdustnal 
democracy uot only angers the anarchists, who want to be free of all 
^ control, by whomsoevci cxoicised, but upsets those who believe in 
“workers’ control’’ or the “dictatorship of the proletariat” What is 
still more surprising is that some avowed believers m political democracy 
suspect the duly elected deputies of becoming, somehow or other, 
“ dictators ” of a pecuh irly sinister tj'pe But it is clear that it is only 
an assembly, representing all (he inhahilants on its executive, that is 
entitled, accoiding <o democratic principles, to preserve public order by 
law courts and police, and to defend the country from the aggression ot 
foreign powders, and tbeicfore to maintain an army, navy and air force 
Moreover, there is the supply of electricity and pure water, transport by 
-land and water, reclamation of desoits and wnteilogged low-lying land 
turned into mud by slow' winding nvois, enterprises which, m sparsely 
inhabited tcnitoncs, may not jncld piofits to the capitalist and will thcre- 
foie not be imdeitaken Bven mote outstanding are the social services 
designed' to provnde for the health and education of all the inhabitants, 
for scientific research, music, art, even games and sport , m a woid, the 


~ * This Ijpo of organisation — nasocintions of <-clf governing owner producers — is nlso 
that of spooialiFod ivorl era, such as fishermen and tin. hunters ot fur producing animals, 
as well ns the handicrafts for the production of specinlisod articles, and in a few cases of 
faetor}- and mine worlnrs Tlieso industrial coopcrntucs or sclfgoieming workshops 
to day moludo over two million workers and show every sign of increasing Within the 
capitalist proht making hystom they have been a' failure in spite of the devoted propa 
gnnda of tlio Clirislian Socialists m 1840-1860 or tho more rovolutionarj fervour ot the 
Guild Sooiahsts in 1910-1022 The few that have survived nro olosoh oonnoctod with 
and dependent on the consumerb’ coopcrativo movement ■' 
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culture for a progress^ e people AJl these actnnt,cs require an mcome 
which can onlr he raised m one of three diflcrent u ays (1) taxation of 
indii -duals or groups (2) the surplus value over cost of production 
V leMed hi state and municipal enterprises for liome consumption , or 
(3) bv forei-m trade exchanging goods which the nation does not require 
h e cold in'the USSE) or can malm more cheaply for commodities which 
they'do not possess but require for the consumption of their oun citircns 
Hence Hie need for the establishment of a planning department (Gosplan), 
perhaps tne most important of all the mimstriesjncluded in the Council 
of People’s Commi-sars for the successive Pive-Ycar Plans from 1928 to 
1912 


The Con'^htdtion of 1930 bised on the Rights ond Obligations of Man 

This elaborate structure, including a declaration of the rights and 
obhgations of the mduidual citi/eii, is described and laid down as the 
law'of the land in the Articles of the New Constitution of 1936 This 
remarkable document ought to be studied b\ all sociological students 
"Where it differs from the two historic Declarations of the Eights of Man 
— the Amencan and the French~at the end of the eighiecnth century, 
IS that it insists on the fundamental fact that without this obligation on 
the part of all the inhabitants all the t-me to procidc security and pro- 
duce plenty, the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness will 
be an idle dream for the vast majoritv of the inhabitants of a given 
country 

Here are a few of its 131 Article^ in its 13 chapters which I pick out 
as defining the structure and activities that I havd attempted to sum- 
marise Article 4 lays down that “ The economic foundation of the USSE 
consists of the socialist economic system and the sociahst ownership of 
the tools and means of production, firrah cstabhshed as a result of the 
hquidatioa of the capitalist economic system, the abolition of pnvate 
ownership of the tools and means of production, and the abolition of the 
exploitation of man hj man ” This does not mean that the state should 
take 01 er all the means of production, distribution and exchange 
^ Article 5 msists that “ Socialise propcrti in the USSE has either the 
' form of state property (the wealth of the whole people) or the form of 
' cooperative collective propertj (property of separate collective farms, 
, property of cooperative associations) ” Article 6, that “ Tlie land, its 
deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, railways, water and air 
transport, banks, means of communication, large state-orgamsed enter- 
pnses (state farms, machme-tractor stations, etc ), and also the basic 
liousmg facibties m cities and mdustnal locabties, arc state property, that 
IS the wealth of the whole people ” It is interesting to note that this 
economic democracy does not interfere with private property for personal 
use, so long as this property is not made the opportimity for exploiting 
land or labour by profit-making landlords or capitalists .Thus Article 9 
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bedrooms and baths ' What is reallj^ significant in this connection is the 
economic discovery that this siibstitvitiou for piofit-inaking manu- 
facturing, of planned production for cominumtj consumption, frees the 
nation not only from the iltcrnition of booms and slumps, but also, by 
ensuring a ubiquitous efiectne demand m the gi owing population fiom 
the hitherto incessant social malady of mioluntaiy ra iss luioraploy ment 
As to mcreasmg plenty, Somet Commumsm has the guarantee not only 
of a contmuous ad\ aucc of technical science, but also of the psy chological 
discovery oy the worhers that the phumng system eliminates the enemy 
party m the production, distribution and cvehange of commodities and 
services The entire net product of the community is, m fact, shared 
among those who cooperate m its production, m w hatever w ay they them- 
selves decide, without tribute to an hereditan pari'-itic class This 
produces an emotional passion for production among the millions of 
workers by hand and by brain such as heretofore has only' been manifested 
in other countries by the indimdual peasant pioprietor or the profit- 
making entrepreneur In the USSR it is the trade unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmost use of the laboui-saamg machiueiy, and 
who have de’ eloped the famous Stakhanov moi ement and socialist 
emulation between the woikers of one factory' and those of another 
factory, so as to produce more at a less cost nud thus mcrease the wealth 
of the nation 


The Commumsl Parly its Ortgni 

To what group of men can this remarkable transfoiinatiou in so short 
^time he ettnbuted ? For it must he recalled that a bare twenty' years 
ago the v'ast territory of Soviet Russia was a scene of mdescnbable misery 
and confusion , a defeated army with millions lulled and wounded 
woikers and peasants everywhere in revolt famine and epidemics raging 
through the land Five Great Powers had m\ aded or were mvadmg the 
country , first victorions Germany to grasp more land , then Great 
Britam, France and even the U S A to help the IITute ^\xmy to restore 
the Emperor to his throne , whilst Japan was m occupation of some of 
SiDena No one outside Russia, except a few fanatical commumsts, 
beheved in the early twenties that Bolshevik Russia could or would sur- 
mve To-dey, despite molent prejudices against the new scoial order 
on the part of capitabst governments and their supporters, all the govern- 
mentb of the world, whether dictatorships or political democracies, are 
compelled to recognise that the USSR is a Great Pow er, with a stabilised 
population of two hundred imUions , a decline of the death-rate and rise 
o the birth-rate , no unemployment, and so many competent mvesti- 
gatora think, a steadily rising standard of health, comfort and culture, 
for the vast population of one-sirth of the earth’s surface 

No one demes, whether lie admires or abhors the daily life and destmy 
of the two hundred mdhon inhabitants of tbe USSR, that it is to the 
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<ind from iKence to tlie supreme authority of tho Party— the All-Uniou 
Congress of the Commumst Party ’meeting at nioscow So far as its 
internal constitution is concerned, it is a democratic organisation, similar 
to the recognised professions in Great Britain of medical men and surgeons, 
of banisters and solicitois. and it admits ners members after examination 
to test their capacity to practise the vocation concerned Where it differs 
from these jiiofessional organisations is in the rigour and all-inclusiveness 
of the conditions imposed on the memhcis, and m the variety and import- 
ance of its activities 


“ Pimtan ” Ethics 

BTiat, for instance, is the code of conduct for the individual member ^ 
Here I may note that there is a stop m the mind of former Bohemiam 
admirers of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917-1922 regarding what seems 
to them a terrifying resurrection of what they call “ puritan ethics ” 
Within the Commumst Party and among the five milhon Comsomols (the 
organisation of youth) sexual promiscuity, like all forms of self-indulgence, 
has come to be definitely thought contrary to communist ethics, on the 
grounds enumerated bj Lenin “ it is a ftequent cause of disease , it 
impairs the productivity of labour , it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and mimical to intellectual acquisition and scentific discovery, besides 
frequently involving criieltj to indindual sufferers ” This insistence on 
sell restraint, in all cases where the health and happiness not only of the 
individual person but also of the community are at risk, accounts for the 
penalisation of homosexuahty and for the limitation of abortion to cases 
in which the Me of the child-bearing mother is threatened — ^reforms which 
are \iolently denounced by some of the more anarchic of Soviet cntics 
Most reactionarj of all, from the standpomt of the hhertarian,js the out- 
spoken approval of the hfelong attachment of husband and wife as the 
most appropriate setting under coromumsm for family Me 

Thus the test of membership of the Communist Party is fundamentally 
that of acceptance of an ideology relating to man m his relation to man, 
and man’s relation to the universe, from nhich is evolved an exceptionally 
strict code of conduct, not imposed on the ordinary citizen, a code which 
all members must carry out, the sanction being reprimand, or, if obdurate, 
expulsion from membership It has even added, in its new category of 
“ sympathisers ”, something analogous to the “ lay brothers ’ of the 
religions orders In fact in the nature of its mentality, as m the code of 
personal -conduct, the Commumst Party resembles more a rebgious order 
than tfm (^anisation of the learned professions of Western Europe, such 
as thosrt of lashers and doctors, engmeers and public accountants 

The Education of the People 

he purpose — the vocation of the Commumst Party of 
died thousand members, reinforced by five imllion 
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Comsomols, wlio are at work m tke USSR to-day-'? Tkey constitute, it 
IS said, the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the metaphor, the 
sprearhead of its activity, in the maintenance of the Bolshevdc revolution 
and the bmldmg-up of the state But what does this mean in practice "? 
At all times more than half the Party membership continues at its manual 
labour in the factory or the nune, in the oilfields or at the-hydro-electric 
plants, on the farms or m the railway or postal services, they serve in the 
armed forces on land, sea "and m the air, with the mercantile marme or 
the river-transport vessels The specific Party duty is so to lead their 
working hves as to be perpetually influencing the conduct of all their 
fellow citizens among whom they work They must set themselves to be 
the most zealous, the most assiduous, the most efiicient workers oPtheir 
several estabhshments They must neglect no opportunity of laismg 
their own quahfications and increasmg their techmcal skill They must 
make 'themselves the leaders among the wage-earners, employing every 
means of educating the non-Party mass m commumst doctrines and soviet 
pohcy In the meetings of the trade union and the consumers’ cooperative 
society, as in the manufacturing artel and the collective farm, they must, 
m concert vnth their comrades in the concern, constantly take an active 
part, usmg their influence to guide the* whole membership towards the 
most complete fulfilment of the function of the orgamsation in the socialist 
state, along the lines from time to tune authoritatively prescribed by the 
AU-Umon Congress held at ililoscow and addressed by the Party leaders, 
of whom, as I have before stated, Stahn exercises the greatest influence 


The Living Philosophy of Soviet Communism 

But there is another factor m Soviet Communism, settmg it in contrast 
with the civilisation of the western world It is based on an intellectual 
umty throughout all its activities , it defimtely rejects every remnant of 
the superstition and magic which the twentieth-century man m the 
capitahst democracies retains in his conception of the umverse and of 
man’s place in it That is to say, Soviet Commumsm has a'new ideology 
as well as a new economics Soviet Communism puts no hmit to the 
growth of man’s knowledge It counts, m fact, on a vast and unfathom- 
able advance of science in every field, but it refuses to accept as know- 
ledge, or as the basis of its code of conduct, any of the merely traditional 
beliefs and postulates about man and the umverse for which no rational 
foundation can be found, or any of the purely subjective imagmmgs of the 
metaphysician or the theologian It excludes, and dogmatically excludes, 
the supernatural, whether this takes the form of the primitive belief in 
good and e\ul spirits, or the more civihsed reliance on a one ommpotent 
God (whether or not opposed by a Devil) mvolvmg the immortahtv of all 
human bemgs, each individual being destmed for Heaven, Purgatory or 
HeU Tins new living philosophy, termed scientific humamsm, is working 
out the ethics of a new ciiulisation arismg from its own experience of social 
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bfe And m tLrf pragmatic evolution of a code of conduct based essentially 
upon the hygiene of the mdividual and of the social organism of yhich he 
forms part, So\net Commimism is assisted by the essential imitj* m prin- 
ciple of Its economics and itb ethics Under Sonet Commumsm, vnth its 
plarmed production for commumty consumption, the pecumary gam to 
the profit mnong entrepreneur, mcknamed the ‘ Economic Calculus , 
the free vorking of which is the be-ad and end-all of capitalist civihsation, 
js deemed an undesirable gmde to action, whether puhhc or private 

Scccnttjic Humanisjn ^ 

To quote the last words of the last book of the ^'hbb partnership, m 
the postscript to the second edition “ The dominant motive in everyone’s 
life must he not pecumary gam to anyone bur the welfare of the human 
race, now ind for all tune Eor it is clear that eaer3»one startmg adult 
liters in debt to the co mm unity m nhich he has been bom and bred, cared 
for, fed and clothed, educated and entertamed Anyone who to the 
extent of Lis abihty does less than Ins share of work and takes n full 
■ihare of the wealth produced m the commumt} , is a thief, and should be 
dealt vath •’s such That is to say, he should be compulsonly reformed 
in holy and mind so that he may become a useful and happy citizen 
On the other hand, those who do more than their share of the work that 
IS useful to the commumty, who invent or explore, who excel m the arts 
or crafts, n ho are able and devo^'ed leaders in production or adnumstratron, 
are not only pro% ided with everj pecumar)’^ or other facihty for pursmng 
then chosen careers, but are also honoured as heroes and publicly pro- 
claimed as patterns and benefactors The ancient axiom of ‘ Love your 
neighbour as yourself’ is embodied, not m the econoimc but m the 
utilitarian calculns, namely, the valuation of what conduces to the per- 
manent well-bemg of the human race Thus m the USSR there is no 
distmction between the code professed on Sundays and that practised 
on weik-days The citizen acts in his factory or farm accordmg to the 
same scale of moral and ethical values as he does to his faimly, m his 
sports, or m his voting at elections The secular and the religious are 
one The only good life at which he aims is a life that is good for aU his 
fellow men, irrespective of age or sex, rehgion or race ” 


The Infaiitile Diseases of Soviet Commumsm 

At last I come to the question What have been the disreputable 
features, the infantile diseases, to use the Lemmst term, of the new social 
order dunng the twenty years of its existence Or, to put the question 
more bluntly What exactly is the indictment of Soviet Communism on 
the part of those who insist that it is a step backward m human progress 
and therefore should be opposed bj* the capitalist democracies 

There is, of course, the complete pacifist who objects to tbo use of 
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ptysical force, -wlietlier to upset a cruel tyraut at kome or to repel a foreigu 
power keut on new lands to conquer — a living pkilosopliy and code of 
conduct wlucii neither I nor the vast nia 3 ority of the critics of Soviet 
Communism regard either as practicable or desirable as the way of pro-, 
moting the welfare of mankind I will therefore pass it by as irrelevant 
to the purpose of this introduction 1 

The Treason Tnals 

Let us take the first objection During the three or four years from 
the autumn of 1917 to 1922, the Bolshevik ^Government had estaLhshed 
itself in Moscow and had succeeded in repelling the German, British, 
French, Amencan and Japanese invasion, of that part of the territory of 
Tsarist Eussia which the Bolsheviks thought themselves capable of 
defending For some time after they had made a formal peace with their 
recent enemies they were confronted not only by local rebellions but by 
continuous and extensive underground sabotage m the newly established 
plants and factories, mines and means of commumcatiou, workers’ flats 
and hospitals, by the remnant of the upholders of the old tsarist regime, 
all of which had to he kimmarily suppressed But this obviously neces- 
sary use of force was not the only task awaiting the revolutionary govern- 
ment History proves that in all violent revolutions, those who combine 
to destroy an old social order seldom agree as to what exactly should be 
the pohtical and economic pattern of the new social organisation to be 
built up to replace it Even onr own limited revolution of 1689 m Great 
Britain, wheieby a Protestant long by Parhamentary statute was sub- 
stituted for a Cathoho king by Dmne Eight, was followed, for nearly a 
hundred years, by generation after generation of conspirators to whom 
treason and rebellion, spying and deceit, with or without the connivance , 
of a foreign power, were only part of what they deemed to be a rightful 
efiojt to overturn an even worse state of home and foreign afiairs than 
they had jomed as rebels to destroy Thus, when we published the 
second edition of Soviet Oommumsm m 1937, the outstanding scandal, so 
hostile critics of- the "Soviet XJmon declared, were the Treason Tnals® 
which took place in the thirties, not only of old Bolshevik comrades of 
Lemn and opponents of Stalin’s subsequent pohcy, but also of the best 
known commanding officers of the Red Army, many of whom had been 
tsarist generals, transfernng their allegiance to the Bolshevik Crovernment 

1 Those readers -nho arc complete pacifists may be interested in an article by mo in 
I Bebeve (a volume of essays bj twenty-three eminent men and women published by 
George Allen and Unvin, pp 337-338), where I give mj reasons for rejecting the assertion 
“ that all wars are wrong ” 

* In the American ianhassador Davies’ remarkable book. Afy Mission to Moscov, he 
declares that these Treason Tnals were justified by the police m the DSSR, and not only 
of Quisling’s intrigamg with the enemies of Moscow, like Yagoda or the GPU of the 
generals, but aho in respect of honourable men who were bent on securing, by underhand 
moans, the defeat of Stalin’s policy of the collectivism of agriculture and other social 
reforms started m 1933-1337 See pp 129 138 
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in order to defend their mtne land from invasion by German, British, 
American, French and Japanese anmes , but who it was alleged and I 
think proved, had begun to intrigue with the German Army against the 
rew social order of the Sonet Umon The most important of these 
conspiracies was the Trotskv mo\ement agamst the pohcy of building up 
socialism m one coimtry as impractacable and insisting that the Bolsheank 
Party should abide by what was held to be the Marx-Lenin policy of pro- 
moting proletarian revolutions throughout the world The success of 
the Soviet Government m institutmg not only a pohtical but an industrial 
democraev, and thereby enormously increasing the he-’lth, wealth and 
culture of the inhabitants, and the consequent recogmtion of the USSR as 
a Great Power discredited the Trotsky movement, which I think was 
finally hqradated by the murder of Trotskj' in Meixco by one of his own 
followers To-dav and for some time, there has been no sign of con- 
spiracies or faked conspiracies within the Soviet Umon The fear of 
German iniasion and the consequent dominance of the Nazi system of 
racial oppression has made clear to all the bona fide citizens of the USSR 
the overwhelming desirabihty of keepmg ont of world war as long as 
possible, meannlule deiotmg their energies to increasing their means of 
hi eiihood and their defensive power , whilst the capitalist democracies 
and Axis powers were engaged m mutual mass murder and the destruction 
of property TThen the German attack plunged Russia mto war it was 
immecLately apparent that the inhabitants of the USSR, whether soldiers 
or oivihans, men, women and young people, were so convmced of the 
benefits yielded to the Socialist Fatherland that they resisted not only 
with reclJess courage, but with considerable skill and mgenmty, the power- 
ful onslaught of the highly mechanised German army hitherto victorious 
conquerors of one country after another 

Theie are however, features m Soviet Communism which are either 
wholly absent m Great Bntam, the self-governing Uomuuons and the 
USA, or are far less virulent and permanent than they seem to be in 
the Soviet Union of to-day 


The Idohsaiion of the Leader 

The first of these is the idolisation of one individual as an infallible 
leader vbo must be reverenced and obeyed and not cnticised This 
idohsation was seen m the popular elevatiou of Lemn, notably after his 
death to the status of saint or prophet, virtnally canonised m the sleepmg 
figure in the mausoleum m Moscow’s Red Square, where he was, to all 
intents and purposes, worshipped by the adormg multitude of workers 
and peasants who daily pass before him After Lemn’s death it was 
agreed that his place could never be filled Some new personahty bad to 
be produced for the hundred and suxtv milhon inhabitants of the USSR, 
most of vhom were ilhterate, deplorably superstitious and incapable of 
grasping the new philosophy of the Communist Party Among the leaders 
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of the Communist Party there ensued a tacit understanding that Stalin 
should be “ boosted ” as the supreme leadei of the proletariat, the Party 
and the state His portrait and his bust were accordmgly distributed by 
tens of thousands But this idolisation of Stalm has largely ceased to 
exist m the Soviet Umon of to-day In the village, mumcipal and umop. 
soviets, local heroes are held up for the admiration of and mutation by 
the people , heroes of the workshop and of the field, heroes of research 
and exploration, ordinary people whose heroism consists not m an isolated 
courageous act under the stress of emotion, but m outstandmg continuous 
apphcation of courage and mtelhgence, imtiative and self-disciplme The- 
portraits of these heroes and heroines are to be seen everjrwhere More- 
over, Stalin’s recent step down from the pedestal of the Holy Father of 
the Commumst Party to the prosaic position of Prime Mimster, elected 
strictly according to the constitutional procedure of a pohtical democracy, 
has, so to speak, secularised his status and made it that of any other Prime 
Minister ultimately dependent on the votes of the people When Stahn 
disappears from the scene will he have a successor as an idolised figure 
I doubt it The very conception of an infalhble or a mysteriously inspired 
leader is wholly inconsistent with the Marx-Lenm materialist interpreta- 
tion of history Lemn‘ would have mocked at his idolised figure m the 
mausoleum m the' Red Square of Moscow Stahn has never claimed to 
be -more than the duly appomted official of the Commumst Party and the 
democratically elected member of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Hence, I believe this infantile disease mil die out mth the spread of educa- 
tion among the multitude and the practice of the scientific method in all 
branches of human activities With a more enhghtened electorate' and 
the emergence of men mth speciahsed talents I foresee that the influence 
now exercised by Stalm mil be inherited by a group of promment members 
of the Commumst Party, of its AU-Umon Congress, qualified to stand for 
the central committee and its subordmate councils This gloup who 
happen to become the recognised leaders of the party mil grow larger and 
more diversified mth the development of new scientific technique m all 
departments' of government, alike m Moscow and m its constituent 
republics 

The Disease of Oithodoxy 

Far more repugnant to oUr western pohtical'habits is the absolute 
prohibition mthm the USSR of any propaganda advocating the return 
to capitalist profit-makmg or even to any mdependent. thmlong on the 
fundamental social issues about possible new ways of organising men m 
society, new forms of social activity, and new development of the socially 
established code of conduct It is upon tins power to think new thoughts, 
and to formulate even the most unexpected fresh ideas, that the future 
progress of mankind depends This disease of orthodoxy m a milder 
form IS not wholly absent m the qapitalist pohtical democracies No one 
suggests that Smtzerland is not a pohtical democracy, and yet, as I have 
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already noted, members of the Society of J esas are not only refused citizen- 
ship but are actually banished from their native land a penahsation vhich 
has been extended of late years to the members of the Third International, 
assuredly a strangely discordant couple to be linked together m the dock 
of Suoss Courts of Justice accused of the propaganda of living philosophy 
mcompatible ^^th the public safety Likemse the USA, in some of 
the constituent States, through the device of Primaries, has excluded the 
Communist Party, and to-daj even the Socialist Party, from sclectmg 
the candid ites for election to the legislature of those states while m one 
or two states bemg a member of the Communist Part)- is punished by 
penal servitude In Oklahoma City, we aie told m the New York Nation, 
December 28, 1940 “mere membership m the Commumsb Party is 
regarded as a ciime pumshable by imprisonment for ten years and a fine 
of 5000 dollars This yindictive sentence was passed on Eobert Wood, 
state secretary’’ of the Party, m October, and has now been repeated m the 
case of Alan Shaw twenty-two-year-old secretary of the Oklahoma City 
Local In neither case was any overt act charged Both men were con- 
victed of violating the state criminal simdicalism law on evidence con- 
sisting of selected passages from the works of Marx Lemn and Stalm 
Smce the ideas put forward m these books were those of Communist 
leaders, it was charged, they must also be subsenbed to by the accused ’ ’ 

Whenever a country is threatened with foreign invasion or revolu- 
tionary upheaval, the suppression of sects adi ocatmg disobedience to the 
law, sabotage or givmg information t-o the enemy is a necessary use of 
force on the part of a government, however democratically representative 
of the majority of the inhabitants it ma) be Have we not unpnsoned 
two Y P s and a distinguished ex-Cabmet I\Lnister, and some thousand 
other fellow citizens ? Have we not interned thousands of well-conducted 
and even distmgoished foreigners because they were suspected of a like 
antagonism to our existmg social order ? Have we not- blamed the toler- 
ance of Norwa) , the Netherlands and Belgium towards what is termed 
Pifth Column activities, % c propaganda by its own citizens of the Nazi 
s) stem as an alternative to their own type of government 

It IS not snrpnsmg, therefore, that there should have been mtolerance, 
on the pr rt of the Soviet Government, towards free thought and expres- 
sion, bv word and by wuit, of antagomsm to its borne and foreign pohey 
How does this intolerance difier in character &om the intolerance mam- 
fested m Great Britain As we have already desenhed (p xxa-u), free 
witicism, however hostfle it may be, is permitted, even encouraged, in the 
USSR of the drrectois of all forms of enterprise by the workers emplo) ed, 
OT h) the consumers of the commodities or semces concerned In Great 
ritam no such detaded and personal criticism by the workers employed, 
or V the consumers of commodities and services concerned, is tolerated 
v capitahst profit-makers when they close down works or charge mono- 
po y pnees, or even if the) go bankrupt through mefficiency or fraudulent 
prac ice Moreoaer, when anxious to encourage historical reseaioh, the 
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Soviet Government is singularly open-minded and lias just published a 
translation of the complete works of Ricardo into Russian, which is exactly 
as if the British Govemment were to issue from the Stationery Office a 
translation mto English of the complete works of Marx, Engels and Lenm 

There is, however, a type of suppression of free thought by word and 
by writ that is absent from capitahst democracies but is indisputably 
present in the ESSR No criticism of the hvmg philosophy of the Com- 
mumst Party is permitted m the Soviet XJmon It would, for instance, 
be impossible ,to issueh stream of pamphlets against Soiuet Communism 
and m favour of the capitahst system, such as the Eabian Tracts for 
Socialists, or the works of G D H Cole and Harold Laski, criticismg 
capitahsm and suggestmg various forms of socialist organisation , it would 
be still more impossible to publish a condemnation of Soviet Commumsm 
such as the Webbs’ The Decay of Gapitahst Civihsakon Nor would there 
be permitted m the USSR newspapers and periodicals as favourable to 
profit-making capitahsm as the Daily Ho did, the weekly Ti ibune or the 
monthly Left Bool Neivs (leave alone the Labour Monthly) are to the 
vaiious types of sociahsm I venture to prophesy that this form of 
intolerance — which we term the disease of orthodoxy — ^will prove to be 
merely the growing pains of a new social order which has struggled into 
existence in a hostile world I may note, m passing, that owing to the 
mcreasmg urgency of war, our Home Secretary has banned, for the last 
fourteen months, one daily paper — ^the Daily Worher — and has threatened 
another — ^the Daily Mirror — ^with a hke fate I see no reason to doubt 
that with the increased prosperity of the Soviet Umon, at peace with the 
world, the Communist Party of the USSR , whose hvmg philosophy depends 
for its realisation on the scientific method, will gradually lift the bar to 
free discussion m the press about rival conceptions of political and eco- 
nomic systems, if only to increase the prestige of the new civilisation among 
the intelligentsia of other countries, and, be it added, to gratify the passion 
for discussion, day in and day out, of every conceivable issue, practical 
and theoretical, which distinguishes the Russian Slav, the majority race 
of the USSR 

~The Comintei n or Third International 

At first sight the least important, but m many ways the most injurious 
feature of the mternal structure of the Soviet Union, exciting the enmity 
of the British and other Capitahst Democracies, are the highly orgamsed 
Commumst Parties whose policy is dominated by the Commtern m 
Moscow, presided over by Dimitrov, the Bulgarian sociahst rendered 
famous by his courageous and successful defence durmg the celebrated 
Berlin trial springing out of the burmng of the Reichstag m 1933- These 
Communist Parties "Withm the territories of the Alhed Governments, have 
pursued what has been termed a “ contortiomst ” ^ pohcy, in order to 

^ Seo the angry pamphlet issued by the Labour Party Pubbcation Department, 
Transport House, April 1940 Stahn’s Men — " About Turn ” A more elaborate and 
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serve the national mteresfs not of flieir own country, but of the 
In the first stages of the Allies war nith Gernwny, during the period of 
the German Soviet Pact of 1939, they denounced the v ar as an ‘ imperialist 
war, n holly m the interest of the ruling capitalist and landlord classes of 
Great Britam, mtent on safeguarding and extending the British Empire 
with Its dominion over the coloured races of Afnca and Asia ^ But 
diiPotij Hitler s German army marched without warnmg into the XJSSB, 
they sudden!} turned round and started a campaign for an all-out war 
against Hitler’s barhaious Jvazi armed forces Hon far Premier Stalm 
and his colleagues m the Sovnarhom and the Presidium approve of the 
continued existence of the Third Intcrftational is unknon u In the two 
years after Lenin’s death, Stalin successfully advocated the policy of 
inulding up a multifonn democracy which would ehmmate the capitalist 
and the landlord within the vast territory of the USSR , and he denounced 
Trot 3 lc}’s alternative of organising, in other countries, vuolent revolutions 
against the capitahst system Hence the foreign policy of the Sovuet 
Government has been throughout the leadership of Stahu m fav our of 
peace, if possible enforced by the League of Jvations, and if that broke 
down, secured by treaties of non-aggression between the Sovueb Umoii and 
all other sovereign states, witlioiit attempting to interfere u ith the internal 
orgamsetion of each other’s countries Persistent rumour suggests that 
he would like to see the Comintern disappear, but, ovnag to its foundation 
by Lemn during the first glorious days of the revolution of 3917, he is 
not prep-’red to suppress it ^ j 

There is howev er another exphna+-ion for the continued existence of 
a Bntish branch of the Commtem or Third International, and the con- 


docBCieutea donnneiation of this sudden twist-Tound of the Comniunist Partv, Juno 23, 
29J1 13 Victor GoUanez s able book Russia and Ourselics It is notable that neither ono 
ror the other mentions the fact that the Communist Parti is by its constitution dependent 
lor its pohoy on ibe Gotnintcm at Vloscon* if (hat ceased to evjst the little group of 
able men presided over b\ the diatingm-hed scientist Professor J IB S Haldane and the 
honest and able labour leader Horry Pollitt as gt ueral secretary, could become members 
of the local Labour Parties or of the Pabian Socicti , and take an active pari in the organisa 
tion of a united Labour and Socialist Party 

^ Wo ere told in the most aulbontatire liistoiy of the Communist Party — Outline 
Ri‘yry cj the Ccmirums* Parly cj the So let Union, 2 vols , bj H Popov — that (pp 61- 
62) ‘ The Past Constituent, Congress ot the Communist International ivas held at the 
TOgmiung of htarch 1919 It was at'ended by delegates from Hnssia the Ukraine, 
Poland I,atvia, Genneni the United States Horway, Hungary, Switzerland, Finland, 
Bntain and other countne": The central question at the Congress was that of bourgeois 
democracy and prolctanan dictatorship, the report on this question being made by Lenin 
n his mtr^nctory speech at the opening of the Congress, Lemn said ' It is only neees 
sarv to find that practical form uhicli will enable the proletariat to realise its dommation 
1 neb a form is fte &oi let system with the prolefnnan dictatorship ’ ” In Lenin’s 
th in I Ve are told the purpose of the Comintern—* * Tins \ictorj of 

A ®>^an revolution calls for the greatest confidence the closest fraternal 
Atnca ^ P°®‘b>lo unity of revolutionan action on the part of the working 

TiintTi)^ countries These conditions cannot be achieved miless a determined 

bouivenin ^ iMttcrs. of principle and a ruthless struggle is waged against the 

g«>ned the upper hand among the leaders of 
tbe otttcial fcofial Democratic and Socialist parties ’ ’ (p 63) , 
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opportmutv for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness for the vast 
majority of its near tno hundred milhon inliabitants, scattered o\er one- 
sivth of the earth’s surface ’ 

I started this task mth the approval and help of my life partner (also 
an Over-Eight}) because we thought it desn iblc that all those who arc 
smeere m then: aaowed intcnt’on of creating a neve social order vathm 
th«jr orni ro mti y , designed to eliminate the poverty m the midst of plenty , 
characteristic of the wealthiest and the most powerful of the capitalist 
flemocracies — the XJmted Kmgdom and the United States of America — 
should study the internal organisation of the USSR so as to avoid its 
mistakes and leani from its successful experiments Owing to Great 
Britain’s umfied and stabihsed population and unwritten constitution 
which permits every possible alteration, the establishment of this new 
soci. i order need not mvolve a i lolent upheaval against a despotic and 
corrupt government, as it did in tsarist Russia Tims the British people 
■will be able to avoid the crudities and cruelties mherent in a sudden and 
■nolent revolution, rendered more mthltss by the intervention of foreign 
powers m favour of the old tsarist regime On the other hand, m order 
to carry out tins social reconstruction without undue delay, it mil be 
dasu lole to study the bolder e-qierimcnts practicable m the USSR owing 
bo the fact that tao rfc>olutionar} goveiument swept away the remnants 
of the old social oider and therefore had a clear field for experiments, 
deliberately densed, to carry oat their new ]i\ mg philosophy^ of scientific 
humanism We may discov er that many of the newly fonned institutions 
are not contrary to the h-vmg philosophy of the Ohnstian religion which 
the political leaders of the capitalist democracies assure us is the foundation- 
stone of our own eivihsation, but arc actually more m accordance with 
the precept of “ lor c thy' neighbour as tby self " tban tbe root impulse of 
profit-making enterpr'se, “ each man for himself and de^vil take the hmd- 
most ” 


Cooperation for a Neio World Order 

Rut this peaceful establishment of an eqmtable humane social order 
has ceased to be the mam purpose of this essay The vital issues con- 
fronting the Bntish people are, first to mn the war and then to wm a 
permanent peace It is obnous that the heroic resistance, over a battle- 
front of 1500 miles, put up not only by' the Red Army' and Air Force, 
followed by a successful oJfensive, but also by civihans, men, women and 
children, is helping us to win the war m a shorter time than was practicable 
before Great Britain’s all-out alliance with the USSR RTiat seems crystal 
cleat even if we beat Germany to her knees and occupy her territory and 
emancipate the conquered peoples, we shall not secure a permanent peace 
without the whole-hearted consent of the USSR In order to obtam this 
coopera ion in settmg'up a nevr League of Nations for the prevention of 
aggression, we must treat the governmeut and people of Soviet Russia 
as equa , witliout ant reserie arismg from the deep-seated antagonism 
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of our ruling class to tlie internal organisation of tlie socialist fatherland 
Fox it IS difficult to deny that during the period between the two world 
wars the riding 61ass of Great Britain was hostile to the continuance of 
Soviet Coinmumsm even within the land of its birth In the remarkable 
book Atnbassador Dodds’ Diary — ^pubhshed after his death — ^there is 
documentary evidence that the governments of Great Bntam and the 
USA were, hbrough their diplomatic representatives, official and 
unofficial, trying to turn Hitler’s aggressive “ mtuitions ” away from their 
sea-bound frontiers towards the common Qnemy of Hitler’s Germany and 
the capitahst democracies of the USA and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations — ^the Soviet Umon This would mean that Germany would 
have secured the enormous resources of od, minerals and foodstuffs in the 
Ukrame and the Caucasus, and might have been able to defeat the superior 
man-power of the USSR with its one hundred and eighty million 
mhabitants 

To-day the scene has changed Our great Prune Mimster Churchdl 
has secured national nmty by the reorgamsation of his Cabinet on the 
basis of close collaboration with the Soviet Umon m decisively beating 
Hitler’s army m the west, recapturing the Baltic Provinces, with a possible 
joint occupation of Berhn by the Allied armies When this has been 
acoomphshed the four Great Powers — ^the United States of America, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Umon and the heroic Chinese represented by 
Kai-shek — can render Japan powerless by bombing her cities and mmntion 
factories from the Siberian airfields and invading with armed forces 
Manchuria, and thus coUaboratmg in throwing Japanese arnnes out of 
Chma 

This new outlook entads abandoning the hostde attitude 'of some 
sections of our ruhng class towards the mternal structure of the new social ^ 
order estabhshed m the USSR For if we fad to treat her on terms of 
equahty as a democratic and freedom-loving people, how can we wm the 
war against Hitler’s barbaric hordes mtent on world domination, and 
reconstruct on a democratic basis the devastated states of Denmark and ' 
^Norway, of the Netherlands and Belgium, of Poland, Czechpslovalna and 
Jugoslavia, and above all, of the “downcast and hunuhated inhabitants of 
the great historic Republic of France The recent treacherous assault 
of Japan on the USA and the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
the preliminary victories of the Japanese air force in Malaya, the Phihp- 
pines md the Dutch East Tudies, is another instance of the urgent need 
of an all-out cooperation with the USSR, with our other ally Chma, against 
the barbarous Axis Powers Whether we like it oi not, it seems that, 
owing to the closeness of her lengthy frontiers, in the west and in the 
east, to Germany and Japan, the Soviet Union wdl become the paramount 
imhtary Power m winning complete victory for the Allies “ “ The whole 
civilised world”, said the late British Ambassador to Moscow — Sir Stafford 
Cripps — in his farewell message to the Soviet people, proclaims your 
■victories, and we, your allies, are proud to count ourselves as such But 
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tlie end is not } et The power of the Nazis is shaken but not broken 
TrTien victoiT comes, of which we are so confident, our two nations will 
have the prmlege of leading the peoples of Europe ton ards a cmhsation 
of samty and cooperation Together we must march forward to that 
victory Together ne must work and plan to bring about the happier 
life which their sufferings and their patience have earned for the masses 
of humanity . ” 
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ment lvno\\ novrtbni Jii no nation not e\en in tlio rinleti 
13 the whole constitution to be found in anj document , juit as in no 
nation, not even m the United lungdora, is tlie tonstnution wboUy 
unvritten tYhetbcr or not we elioobe to su}, mth Ferdinand Jjasbvile, 
that “ the real coust'tut.on ” of am coimtri is nothing more than “ the 
actual rehnonsMos oi power ’ , we must, at any rate, alwaas include, ns 
part of the woriung t onstitution, c\ crj thing that operate’^ as such hlore- 
oacr, la the Ut’SE ne must a^’cept, once for all, the fact that no distinc- 
tion i£> made betwe* n the exerc t-c of power that clscwh''re ivould be called 
legislation, and that avlncli would be deemed oxocntiic action or aclminis- 
tration E\ery organ of idinuiistration in the USbFv is capable of 
legislatne and of e\ccuti\“ action Eacry one of them is free to cct, 
withm ns o”*n area and foi li! who find thoinschcs within that area, aery _ 
much as thuds fit so long as it docs not actualb contras one iinv action 
or decision by a snpcr.or uiiliont} But, cqnalH, caerr one of tliein (an 
be peremptonl} re si, imetl and mav have its action x^toed and cancelled, 
by anv organ ocGup}Jng a superior place m the hierarchj 

Can we venture on e brief summatv of this elusive constitution before 
embarking on the description of its vanous parts ^ Suck a sketch, whilst 
possibly sujgpstmg more questions than it answers, ma^ help tlie reader 
to underst.Mid the necess.inh detailed pages tint arc to follow is wc 
see it, the government centred m the Moscow- Kremlin is the apex of 
half a do2“n p)Tamidai structures covering the whole of the US'^B, each 
of them based, according to a common pattern, upon a vast number of 
relatively small meetings of associated citirens for almost continuous 
discussion, and for the periodical direct election of pnmnry ropresentatn e 
councils Each of these structures rises tier after tier, through succtssiv e 
stages of councils, governing ever-widening areas and constituted bv 
indirect election, up to a group which is supreme for each particular mass 
These half a doren culmiuatma groups, in different combinations, ind bv^ 
more or less formal joint consultations constitute the source of all gov ern- 
menfal authoritj-, whetlier legislative or excciitivm 

tVliat are these half a dozen pyramidal structures ^ There is first the 
luerarchy ^ of sovaets, from those of the v^illage and the city, through the 
district (rayon) and provance (oblast) and constituent republic congresses 
or conferences, up to the All-Umon Congress of Soviets of the USSB, with 

^ Oar tIso d£ the term “ liicrarchj' ” must not bo misimderitood No doubt Oio 
eatUcw as 3 g“, manv centunes ago was to cmplov this word with n theological implication, 
relating to thi ‘ hearonlj host ” , or to this or that form of chorcli establishment or 
pnestle order In Enghsh usage the term long ago came to lio applied to non theological 
o^aiu^ations, but often with an implication of formation and control frbm ibo top The 
uso of the term iriv^modcm logic, or m contemporary science now implies no neeevan 
ascendanov or pTc e _ ,ce, nnj more than any theological reference but mcrclv “ a 

bodv of persons or ^ ranked in grades orders or classes, one above another ” , or 

dories 01 e-ms of successive rank (as classes orders genera species, etc ) 
^ chE-ifacav n’ English Dicltonary) It is in this purelv neutral sense of 

classmcation, impfring diotatoiship nor popular election, that wo use the term 

m this hoo> 
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C< J>rral JIxtc‘iSi\<' (J<>mrsni*<'>j' O^IK) itm }X^ CAwm of IN.'-ip* ’«; 
Con3M5>.^j*~i {b-ity -vrJ-op’) ir.* ofAori' t'< it icibot'? it 

’■'Hj .’In 3- r pp' Bi t j 15 -f 'it* "ixnjmoii to H' ♦)! // pro* 

4t*i IT'S li} lina or tiv hrain. or th^ uon 'shB I'n'ltoi tlrpr-ndfitit'' thtrrnf 

A !‘rt'‘ inn np’dh iSirn .s'ns' urnpo^toin ntthim art' iict.Mlh or 
i-Um* <Msrn,'T i.5>l rsV-tnbir® nf ti'uf tradf nutoiit All tl'C psoJurorv 
p i>.l w n pp in th*’ ■'rad** union '.n ’■ar.ln , ifju dir h , (<! on 

inminn’mlA r’utll local mrl^Ainp »r oHuo tni.tun."- of tin momlior* of 
cM'h of tl.f ita.l* unions ’-'nu’a ifiS .n iniralnr n'jirr*** ” 

iU ni o'lt n»»% ’lor iip^m i»^r, np to pura^* rcntmi bodo fi.r rnoli 
vf <ho mutMu, uu4 \,t further, to ,% M.pri nr (omu'un n« 

tli^ Ah-Unto'i CVijir. ■■a of Tfide Unions, udw" ti>r the uhol/* 'ii'iinj'ito 
of u<nr> o+'sihirrriripirnh® onp'igod m pnvihntioii r r distnlniiiou of j^ooch 
< r « >t\v'i =, ii/ h uui o*" hj bmin 

Tnerr .invhmsi \iT, o'ht r jiroilnren v.ho.in'' nni n mu's> rntJ-d In v up i 
nr ’’lUnt'-' but nrs' thawdMs ownir, nliol!) or m pirr indniihinllr or 
josntH*, o*" tl?'’ in-'lriunento rnh ssluoh the) uorh, and of the pnelml of 
iKeir htlwjur Of th-'M oriter-p-<>fl«<'er-, «s fudi ('''chnh''! frsim the trade 
uni jU'. there are nou •'eserul i ! isses, <itt'ons» uiiith tun '(and out 0 “ tla 
pnueipil, Th' i \\0 chisA'-, uumhcrmn ts'pthe*' mote th'n iidf th* 
lOtnc prsidue'rrs jn th*' U's-^H, nua' Im thoi.”ht lo he thvelojnu" ton- 
ii^itvOon ,11/ jet'i in 5 , ,(%{> p)r,itnidil ■’.true* an s laralhl with tho-e of ih, 
trnU union-. r»id fhf po\.ftr, aid fotm'd on n '‘inuiir jutt'ru The-, 
t'n ro rrv' the rniihonx of hu*>t.'»r unrl » r^, pan! 1 in f ri>h, no>\ ronsMMit* d 
ii» niflu tn d ^oop f stise '-ocnten of (ns«.. r pnvhn . in (dif ojoJ uhi* h e’eef 
th'jf forij tj.u" of tonne'l*' for di tn.-f is.! poisuue-, i irmnn.itme* »n ? 

detenu, ho h at Mroeoa In* re ,>n Iti ‘ Jr*>i]Hon<* of 

ti- isfl df' of tothsttii# f’ri's 0 nl ,hn-i a- di'-’’ijpu.'hi4 from siau f *nu- 
oe .•ahU'’,), tl't nderil >o’i srisich ',•> *tiU onh ir n''’Tn 

«*lttaoudj tr alrv'.d/ ru'U* orwhip'd in o‘i n inie , rotif.ly le thi 

s e 4r. * tf tt*.h *• < »r. r r Af* tfi , irffii ♦t 
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supported b) tls ctdl larper junior orginiw tions oi Litiif Oi tobn=;ts, 
?ioneci 3 ovd Coia.omols, arc not abstractal fmm tiia <-av(u 1 nu‘^-tn of 
cirn;an puatfcrs and con.umer?, but, ou the contrar\, «]iiKf r/nifti(ung 
crreiLS, assume the function and the (hii^ not increl; , in so f ir as tbei_^ 
art. elected orappoi'i l to ofnee, of scrMHK the comtnum{> ns !<> pnneiptil 
ndnumstrators, In also, >u vorking at the beach or m flu mini, t»f 
continuonsij taaiaimg, mspmng, guiding and Jeiding the whole people 
among wliom thc\ Ine mcl \ orh It is mtcre^tiiig to find the internal 
oiguusanon of this Companionship or Order following the common 
pattern running through ail the rest of the constitution, with its linso m 
the members’ meetings of the 130,000 pnraar\ organs, and its tier u]»on 
tier of district and proaincial and republie councils formed indirect 
election, up to the supreme AU-Uinou Congress of the Pvitv, elfitnig its 
Central CommiCcc, which nets throi gh its Polithurean, and its Org- 
hureau, and th ettensne secrclarnl that it appoints 

What are not publitl} formulated are the amngements for the Con- 
stantly shifting consultation* and conferences which are p^rjiclualK 
taking place, not onl\ '>t each tier, between the mtermediate councils 
and omcals, but also note ecu the *eiera] supremo bodies centred iii 
Moscow and ''mong their prominent leaders ' It is fiom these consult i- 
'■lons and conferences that emanate the streams of orders and “ dircetn cs ” 
rCq nred for the gosermnent of so %<ast r eountrv Tim power needed for 
anmimstration imn be generated m the innuineiahlc meetings of electors, 
proaucers, consumers and members of the Communist P irtj , which oacr} - 
where form the base of the constitutional structure It is transmitted 
through the tie.s of councils as Li a imglit} conducting cable, working, 
as it passes, the machmari of goieniment m village and citv, district 
(rayon) and proimce (oblast) and republic It is tins conception of \n 
upward stre.uii of contriuouslj generated power, tlirougli multiiorm mass 
organieation, to be transformed at the apev into a downward stream of 
aiithoiit'‘tiic IcJT-, and decrees and “ directiics ”, that is indicated b} 
its mventoP) b\ the term “ democratic centralism " 

If we had to name the principal distinguishing feature in this com- 
, plicated constitution, unlike any other known to political science, we 
should say its all-pen admg multiformity This was more thaii once 
claimed by Lemn as one of the pnncipal merits of Soi let ,jGommumsm 
The a ery multiformity of thesonet adiuiiustration, he said, “ is a guarantee 
of v'tahfej it IS a pledge that the common and single aim w ill ho siiccess- 
fuliy fulfilled The more i aned, the better and the richer be the common 

' a similar “Hmd spot” exist in the visions of other constitutions given 

by the political scientists 1 It is never casj to ovaluate, m one generation after another 
the transient mouldings of the constitutional Etruoturo represented bj flic constnntlj 
shutmg private consultations between different ministers, different departments and 
different administrative officials , not onij w ith each other hut also inth the Bank of 
England and the powerful associations of capitalist cmplojers, representing, as they 
daim, aU mdnstiy and commerce , and even if onlv formally with the leaders of the 
Trade UniOTi and Ckiopcrative Movements 
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THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 

expenence, the truer and swifter will he the achievements of socialism, 
the easier wiU he the practical work, and only practical work will he ahle 
to evolve the hest methods and means of struggle ” ^ 

What IS the cause or the explanation of this multiformity The 
answer is that the workmg constitution of the USSR has necessarily to 
cover a much greater proportion of human life than that of any capitahst 
state, where so much is left to competitive profit-makmg This all- 
inclusivenes's was mdicated m the “ Declaration of the Rights of the 
Labouring and Exploited Peoples ”, drafted hy Lemn himself," with which 
' the Fundamental Law of July 10, 1918, opened This declaration 
announced that — 

t 

“ 1 Russia IS declared a republic of soviets of workers, soldiers and 
peasants’ deputies All central and local authority is vested in these 
soviets 

“ 2 The Russian Soviet Republic is estabhshed on the basis of a free 
umon of free nations, as a federation of national soviet repubhcs - 

“ 3 Whthin the fundamental aim of suppressing aU exploitation of 
man by man, of abolishing for ever the division of society into classes, of 
ruthlessly suppressing all exploiters, of brmgmg about the sociahst 
organisation of society and the triumph of socialism in all countries, the 
Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants’ 
deputies further decrees 

“ (a) In order to estabhsh the sociahsation of land, private ownership 
of land IS abohshed , all land is declared national property and is handed 
over to the labourmg masses^ without compensation, on the basis of an 
equitable division giving the right of use only 

“ (6) All forests, underground mmeral wealth, and waters of national 
importance, all hve-stock and appurtenances, together with aU model 
farms and agricultural enterprises, are proclaimed national property - 

“ (c) As the first step towards the complete transfer of factories, works, 
shops, mmes, railways and other means of production and of transport 
to the ownership of the workers’ and peasants’ Soviet Repubho, and in 
order to ensure the supremacy of the labouring masses over the exploiters, 
the Congress ratifies the soviet law on workers’ control of industry, and 
that on the Supreme Economic Council ” ® 

* Quoted m Shvemik’s speech m Me Rwl'h Trade Union Congress, Moscow, 1933, 
P 3 

* Lenin doubtless had in mind, in emphasising collectivism, the “ Declaration of "the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen ” adopted by the French National Assembly m 1789, 
with its emphasis on individualism 

® Soviet Buie in Russia, by W B Batsell, New York, 1929, p 81 It was given in 
Molotov’s speech to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) on January 23, 1933, as 
reported m Moscow Daily News, January 29, 1933 Molotov oxpresslj said that this 
Declaration of 1918 was “ written by the hand of Lenm ” A French translation of this 
' “Declaration of the Eights of the Toilmg and Exploited People, ratified, by the Third 
National Congress of Soviets will be found m Une Legislation communiste, bj Raoul 
Labry, Pans, 1920 
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THE CO\^STITUTION AS A WHOLE 

The second document of this kmd, formally adopted by the Central 
Executive Committee of the newly formed Umon of Soviet Socialist 
Repuhhcs in 1923, is more lengthy and ma} he read in the Appendix at 
the end of Part I It was addressed, doubtless in recollection of the 
xlmencan Declaration of Independence, “to all governments and all 
peoples of the eanh ” Its purpose was to announce to the world the 
formation of the new federal state “ Erom the first moment of their 
existence ”, nins this grandiloquent announcement, “ the sonet repubhts 
were united by the bonds of close cooperation and mutual assistance, 
which subsequently assumed the form of treaties of alliance The power 
of the workers and peasants umted them into a single umt, with common 
needs, in their struggle against the attacks of foreign capitalist states, 
and agam»t the mternal counter-re\ olutionaiy attacks on the soviet form 
of society The solidarity of the labouring masses umted them m their 
common task of estabhshing featemal cooperation between the liberated 
peoples Together they emerged from the viotonous proletarian revolu- 
tion, havmg overthroun the power of their landowners and capitalists 
Together they passed through the dire experiences of intervention and 
blockade, and emerged triumphant Together they started the enormous 
task of restoring the national economy, on the basis of the new economic 
sfcru'’ture of society, alter it had passed through unprecedented calamities 

“ Whilst rendering to one another constant fraternal assistance with 
all their strength and resources, they nevertheless for a long time remained 
separate states only umted by treaties of albance 

The further dei elopment of their mutual relations and the require- 
ments of the international position have now led them to combme mto 
one umted state 

In the foHowmg chapters we seek to describe all the various parts of 
rhis r onstitution as they have grovm, duimg the past eighteen years, mto 
the organic stmeture of the hundred and seventy milhons of people 
mhabiting the I irgest continuous geographical area m the world, com- 
prising one-sixth of the entire land-surface of the glohe ^ 

^ It IS tlio invsnaljle custom in the USSR to describe its area as one sixth of the 
land surface of the earth In the league of Isations Slatistical Tearhool the area of the 
USSR IS giren as 176,000 JuIomefreS (of which 5,999,000 kilometres are m Europe) 
The earth’s land surface is there given as 132 520,000 iilometres, of which the USSR 
forms, aceordmgly, 15 981 per cent, or somewhat less than one sixth (16,66G per cent), 
hut much more than one seventh (14 285 per cent) Wo do not know whether all the 
soviet islands in tlio Arctic Ocean are included in the League of Kations SlahsUcal Tearbool 
estimate , 
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MAN A*? A ClTI/bN 

Ik tkis < hapkr wa doal willi the part of the consiUulion of the US'^R, 
the pyram.d of to\ict-5 ■wlncli ViUs enatted ns the “ fiindiunental InM ^ of 
the ticu >late, and has therefore been accej)ted by many comm'' nf at ora 
as if jt wore the whole of the constitution How ini«tnkon is this \i<w, 
and to what aenoufa errors in mterprotation it leads, will appeal in the 
foifowrng chapter? 

The Oriqin of the Soiicl Sij^tcm 

"The soanct system’', it has been well said, ' was one of those 
innuni''rablc creatioius of the hum m mind which sf-era to ow e their existence 
to a fortunate lustonral accident It lias survived because it proved to 
ho pecnlurl) well adapted to become the organ of that dictatorship of 
the worhors which lie* at the foundation of commmust theorj’ and 
practice 

B} the word soviet, which ongnnlly meant any hind of council, is 
now understood a council oMclcgates or deputies chosen by the worhtm 
cmplo) od. m tlie see <‘ral factories and other establishment* m an industrial 
cit\ or district , or by the eoldietb m the vnnous uniti. ol an armv , or 
hi the pe is mt* of a \ ilhge or apncukiiral district or connmimt} , or by 
any eomhmation of tlicse constituent proups It* most obvious diRereure 
from othrrpoliticalentitu-s is that it .uowedu excludes the representation 
of the capitalist employers, landow'n''rs, shop-heeperc-, and persons of no 
occupation, cien if thc*e are of the same tribe, race or nation.' lit) , or are 
tcsidt'ut wntlnn the area coiHcrued Sox lets of tins nature were «poii- 
tnneousT) created in Hav and June of 100 1 at Ixmiioxo-Vorne-. nsk and 
Ro^troma to conduct strikes of textile v other*” They room to hive 
Wn im eut‘< d on the spur ol the moment , owmgparticularly to the alwcnce 
of any mb pendent and tiUoted tnide union These tvorlaiu c ia-'s organ? 
did I'Ot ro.ih! e them-f’Ixcs to the strikes, aiai ar-sume<l some of the ftitiC' 
tioss of 1 he dc*> n'pit ii>'at goxeTiuneur Jt was, horyv'cr, the sov'ct fonned 
hi lVier*buig m OttolKT loci'! that p"xe n Pad to the rest of Russia 
At 51* fir't meetinc on Ch tober IS, lOifi, " it wa® only penly repso-i-xnta- 

1 * o o tTfie l<\ K V r'A*t>in*.l 1027, p S7 Ttii ti'lcnml)’'', 

‘.-.iti ic li”’ Ik* k, *< >- xri'r, 5 ■wl'' '-‘Wl'- /'»•' Pi *»iir ftcrl ta' PfpPttt, 

'Hf'-y Ve»} K'Jii |i, f ,, tj jiHiijor — r ., •' »sil iiurfs e lire 

n.’i a *,>11 ( rt*s ti -i wn to c' *Si< {!<•• of *J>f tI''*Jt 

' Jt < 1 * ST'-**!'*' «i». n tjt*- jn ii-r ■'■i je in ■'» x - T* a* 1 * *'■9, **'c 

i*" ‘ t'ixtf' o'" v.f t -x’ d tn 1 * * IS zsn i !* 10*'*, 

5“-'" !*■' frt tt"*,- J',<' •'■'t r? 'I’- O,**!-* tj OH j c!t»t to'' thrT^ nn'i r 1 ' r'*' 

' " t^l n'l '■•ice «■ { ' ' o “ ,•'■*'!*/> ^ 1 1 tl X h&'l lie n f'o s i** 1,81“ of Csp,»i " iPnff 
Jr'S 1 , xf X P »tTr\ 'V' , irsr«ix*'“’ bi II *' stint, v, Pn >09 *•*{ » 

i 
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THC SOVIET SYSTEM 

tiv e, consisting as it did of the factories from onlj' the Nevsky district A 
proclamation vras issued m its name vhich said e propose that every 
factory and every trade should elect a delegate for every hundred workers 
The delegates of each factory shall form the factory committee The 
delegates of all the factories shall form the General Workers’ Committee 
of St Petersburg ” * In the course of the ne\t two months similar soviets 
sprang into being in a score of other Russian cities, from Reval to Baku, 
but their prompt suppression allowed no opportiimty for any national 
congress of soviets to be convened 

The summary suppression of the sonets of lOOb did not prevent their 
remaining in the minds of the Russian workers When, in Rehruary 
1917, the tsanst regime fell, almost of its own rottenness, the v orkors m 
the Petrograd factories at once spontaneously formed a soviet, which 
did not concern itself specially with any strilce, hut discussed and voted 
on all matters of public interest This example was quickly followed by 
the workers of Moscow and those of many other industrial cities Presently 

the Petrograd soviet mvnted all the other city soviets to send delegates 
to constitute i congress of soviets, which appointed a standing com- 
mittee to sit and act between one congress meeting and another Here, 
it would seem, might be the basis for a workers’ government of the whole 
state But it does not appear that this v as immediately recognised as a 
possible development of what had been originallv mere strike committees 
The Bolshevik Part} was nominally still working for the Party programme 
of 1903, which had never been revnsed, and which, whilst emphasising the 
full collectivigm of its economic side, contemplated, on the pohtical side, 
the substitution, for the tsarist autocracy, of nothing more novel than an 
extremely democratic parhamentaiy assembly * Lemn, it is true, at once 
recognised the importance of the novel form of “ sovnets of workers’ 
deputies ” of i903, in which he saw “new organs of people’s power ” 

At the Fourth Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Party, m April 
1906, a resolution was adopted explaimng that the soviets, m the process 
of struggle, became transformed ftom. “ pure strike organisations into 
organisations of general revolutionary struggle", and represented the 
“ embryo of revolutionary power ”, dependent for “ their strength and 
significance entirely upon the strength and success of the uprising" 

^ Brief Bislory of Rttssia, -rot ii p 16G Details will bo found m the Russian work 0» 
ITie Jiislory of tSoiicti of Worlors’ Veyutics tn 1905, by R Gorm, second edn , Moscow, 1930 

See also, for further details. From Peter the Great to Lenin, by S R Turin, 1935 

• This programme asserted that “ the first and inimediato task put before itself bj 
the Russian Social Democratic Rarti is to overthrow the tsarist monarchy, and to create 
a democratic republic whose eonstitulion would guarantee the following 

1 The sovereignty of the people, t e the concentration of all supreme state power 
in the hands of a legislative assembly, consisting of the people’s representatives and ' 
lorromg one chamber 

2 Umveroal equal and direct suffrage for all male and female citizens, twenty 
_ years old or over, at all elections to the legislative assembly and to the various local 

o*^gan5 01 sell government the secret ballot at elections the right of every voter to be 
e ec Of o anv rcpresontativo institution biennial parliaments salaries to be paid to 
the people a representatives ” 
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R6lE of the SOVIETS 

They were, m fact, at first regarded, as Lenin expressed it as late as 
November 20, 1916, merely as “ otgans of rebellion ” (TFor/,^, vol xviii 
p 312) There seems, accordingly, some warrant for the suggestion of an 
acute German historian, that, vlulst Lenin had long foreseen the necessity 
of transforming the bourgeois libeial revolution mto a sociahst revolution, 
and had at once recogmsed the soviets as the weapon for effecting this 
transformation, it was only m March 1917, on receiving m Switzerland 
the first authentic news of the revolution m Russia, “ that he (Lenm) 
made a fateful discovery He became convmced that the system of 
Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils — soviets — ^was the modern expression of 
the inevitable socialist-democratic revolution In the somet Lenin 
recognised the existence, in a weak and elementary form, of an entirely 
new type of working-class government which could only be compared 
historically with the Pans Commune of 1871 His study of the soviet 
convinced Lenm that everything which Marx had said in his famous essay 
6n the constitutional and political aspects of the Pans Commune applied 
with equal truth to the Russian soviet in 1917 ” ^ 

This IS why, from the moment of his arrival in Petrograd, Lemn came 
more and more to speak of the soviets, as not only a means of checking 
and controlling the Provisional Government, and not merely as the instru- 
ment for the approaching overthrow of that Government, but even, 
occasionally, as the necessary basis of the new political constitution It 
seems, however, that, right down to the actual seizure of power m October 
1917, Lenm apparently thought it better that the Bolshevik Party should 
not commit itself definitely against a democratic parhamentary system 
as the political instrument for the admimstration of the sociahst state 
that he mtended " This, however, did not prevent the launchmg of the 
slogan “ AH Power to the Soviets ” 

By October 1917 Lemn had become enthusiastic about the soviets not 

' Oeschxchtc des Bolshcmamus, by Arthur Eosonberg, 1932, translated as History of 
Bohltevism, 1934, p 87 

In the third of Lonm’s “ Letters from Afar ”, dated Slarch 11/24, 1917, he discussed 
the r61e of soviets as organs, not merely of rebellion, but of proletarian democracy, as 
“the government of the soviets of -workers’ deputies” (Ikorls, vol ii of English edition, 
p 36) In the'“Eifth Letter” ho summed up that the next stage of the revolution 
must be the transfer of the state power to a new government -which “ must be organised 
on the model of the Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies ” {ibid p 62, and see 
also pp 99, 123, 128, dated April 1917) 

^ It IS mteresting to notice that, in May 1917, "when Itenin -was instructed to prepare 
for prmting “ all the matenal at the disposal of the Central Committee rolatmg to a revision 
of the Party Programme ” — this material consisting mainlj of Lenin’s own draft of the 
proposed new programme — he loft unaltered the demand for a single supreme legislative 
assembly, elected by universal direct suffrage and secret ballot, merely adding propor- 
tional representation and recall by a majonty of electors His changing opmion, is 
mdicated only by the proposal to prefix a declaration asserting that “ all representative 
parliamentary mstitutions -would gradually give place to soviets of the people’s representa 
tives (from various classes and professions, or from various localities), functionmg both as 
legislative and executive bodies ” ' 

(The old programme of 1903, and Lenin’s proposed amendments, “ wntton in May 
1917 ”, will bo found in vol x\ bk i of the English edition of Lonm’s IforLs, p 353 
The revision was not proceeded with untd 1919 ) 
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suggestions needed to be adjusted and combined, a task "Vf-bicb tbe Central 
Executive Committee entrusted early in April 1918 to a drafting com- 
mission of fifteen, among wliom •were Sveidlov and Stabn, but not Lemn 
lumself Wben "tbe Eiftb AH-Eussian Congress of Soviets assembled m 
July 1918, tbe draft sO prepared was, ■without prolonged debate ot serious 
cballenge, immediately adopted as tbe “ constitution or fundamental 
law ” of tbe Russian Sociabst Federative Soviel; Republic (RSSFR) 
Witb many mmor amendments tbis fundamental law bas remained to 
this day (1935) substantially unebanged , and m 1923 its provisions were, 
m tbe mam, adopted for tbe Union of Soviet Sociabst Republics (USSR) 

The Base of the Pyramid 

Tbe stabibty and permanence of a pyramid depend essentially upon 
tbe -width and soundness of its base In the USSR tbe electorate is At 
once more widely extended and more pccubarly restricted than m any 
other country , with tbe net result that it constitutes by far the largest 
voting body m tbe world, having at least as high a proportion of electors 
to tbe adult population as tbe Umted Kingdom or tbe United States of 
America, whilst in tbe USSR a much higher percentage of that electorate 
are actual voters at elections than in either of those countries Tbe right 
to vote, and with it tbe right of ebgibibty for office, is avowedly based on 
active participation in socially useful wmrk of one or other kind, by band 
or by brain , although not excluding 'tbose who, by age or infirmity, have 
ceased to be capable of such work Every man or woman in tbe USSR 
who IS not mcluded in one or otbci of tbe legally disqualified categories 
finds himself or herself at tbe early age of eighteen,^ automatically entitled 
to vote, and to be elected to any position Tbe student of other electoral 
systems will be struck by tbe inclusivcness of this franchise Apart from 
sheer incapacity to get to tbe meetmg, there are practically none of the 
usual impediments to tbe actual exercise of the vote Unlike every other 
pobtical system, Soinet Communism does not exclude fiom its electorate 
residents li-vmg ivitbiii its borders merely because they are of alien birth 
or nationabty ® There is no disqualification by sex or marriage , by 
lUiteracy or mability to speak or read any particular language , or by 
rehgious behef or lack of religious belief Nor is there any requirement 
of independent occupancy or period of residence, wticb elsewhere so often 
" excludes the mass of actually serving soldiers and sailors, domestic 
servants, lodgers in other people’s houses and residents m hotels, boarding- 

^ Tho mmimum ago qualifying lor the electoral franchise m different countries ranges 
from 18 to 25 Tho only countries, besides tho USSR, allowing people of 18 to vote 
(and then men only) arc Turkey, Argontma and (if married) Mcmco The minimum age 
for eligibility for elective office ranges from 18 (USSR only) to as much as 30 “ No 

country m the world has yet thought of denying tho franchise on the grounds of old ago ” 
{Theory and Practice of Modern Government, by Herman Finer, 1932, vol i p 415) 

~ “ See p 18 for an instance of an Amencan citizen bomg allowed to vote Among 

the members elected m January 1935 to tho Moscow City Soviet is an American citizen 
(a negro) 
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.lU the conKtituent repubhc^ as well as for that of tlio federation (USitill), 
‘ have ueitUer the right to vole nor the right to lie elected, even if they 
are iiielnded withm one of tlie above-mentioned categories [of persons 
entitled to the franchise] 

“ (a) Persons cmplot mg Imcd labour for the sake of profit 
” (6) Persons living on income not derived, from their oi\u labour, 
siuh as mt<?test on capital, income from industrial enterprise, landed 
property, etc 

“ (c) Private business men and trade commercial agents 
” ((?) Monks and clergjmien of all religious denominations 
‘ (c) Employees and agents of the former police, or of the special 
gendarme corps and secret police, and members of the former ruling 
dynasty of Russia 

(/) Persons legally recognised as mentally deranged or imbecile, as 
well as those under guardianship 

“ (ff) Persons convicted of ‘ infamous or mercenary crimes ’ foi a 
penod fi-ced by judicial sentence according to law ” 

The percentage of members of these “ deprived ” categories has varied 
groatl}' from time to time and from locality to locality In ten districU 
(uezds) of Pensenshy guhemia m 1922, m winch there wore 892,214 
oicetoxs, it n as found by a statistical enquiry that the total number of the 
depri\ ed ” was 918G, or just over 1 per cent of the electorate Among 
' them weio 2070 traders and middlemen, 1187 rentiers and 581 employers, 
making a total of 3838 (two-fifths of the total evchisions) “ deprived ” 
on grounds of economic class There were 1814 clergy and 1420 former 
memhero of the Tsar’s police, making a total of 3234 (oue-third of the 
exclusions), disqualified on account of professional occupation Emallv 
there were 1750 excluded by judicial ‘sentence for crime, and 5G4 for 
unsouudness of mmd ^ On the other hand, it is alleged that m Leningrad, 
Kiev and !^Ioscow there used to he, ten years ago, more than 10 per cent 
of the electorate in the ‘ deprived ’ categories 

Of tlie numbers foimerly evcltuhd from the sullrage many have <bcd 
and othen- have been enfranchised by sncces^ivc acts of lemonty At 
first the disqualification applied equally to peisons who had at anj tune 
hohmged to these categonea hut had cea<-ed to do so, and aho to the 
spoiisiis and to the son- and daughters of aiuh persons But li h.is for 
some vears been possible for the local electoral commissions to remove 
from the list of the disqualified the sons and daughters who could show 
that tiuv are engaged in Focially useful work, and have completed Ir'e 
jears’ senue in it Recent laws and election mstructions have now 
admitted to the fRuichrs-e all jicraons otherwise qualified who hax'e reached 
the 020 of cightc! n since 1925 A tsimdar opportunity of escape may be 
t-u ill to older persons vho have been fox five vc its occupiid m productive 

1 i fr>A, f tf hintfU nrri hpijt for (Tt> filndu of fAe 

**'< '’’i ti 1 Tsc'rt-OoK (Kt"^ IV S tto-coa, l‘Ul p 7 
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IHL SOVIET SYSTEM 

aud sooallv aece'isnr} laboiir, and have proved their lojalty to the soviet 
power, at the discretion of the local commission responsible for the rnanagc- 
ment of the elections, b} whom the hst of disqualified local residents is 
annually prepared ^ This local discretion is said to be now exercised 
with reasonable leniency, each peisonbemg dealt with according to vha 
are deemed ins present merits in the way of socially useful occupation 
The result is that the numbers disqualified hai e been steadily dechnmg, 
partly owing to statutory amendments partly as a consequence of the 
trend of decisions on cases made the subject of appeal, and partly owing 
to the increasing leniency of the local electoral commissions * The latest 
statistics as to the “ deprived” that wc ha\e seen relate to the soviet 
elections of 1931 and were stated to cover between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the whole USSR Of the total population over eighteen an erage of 
3 9 per cent were disqualified, as compared w ith 4 9 per cent at the elec- 
^ons of 1929 In the cities the fall had been fiom 8 5 to 4 9 per cent, 
whilst m the rural districts it was from 4 1 to 3 7 per cent ® No fewer 
than 28 4 per cent of those “ deprn ed ” in the cities, and 43 4 per cent 


1 Bj ttio ‘ In. tructions for the Election of Sovn.t'i end Delcgntcs to the Congresses ”, 
dated October 1, 193-1 {printed w October 5 39311 it is mndo clear that former 

lulahs trorlong in the gold and pKtirum indnstrv maj bo rcinstat''d m their right to Toto 
after three years of prodiicticc labour ana udamiKi among them oven earlier 

" V recent caTc'ci! onquire into decidod eesea “ sbows tiiat the fcUoaving classes 
nc'T f-o franchise fi'-hennen and peasants '•'lio soil the product of their toil in tho open 
marlct ownots of all hmds of undertakings such as uairies etc , who do not cmplov 
outside labour or distribute work to mdividual households mechanics ulio do not 
ttaplov outside labou", or who employ onlt two apprentices and ono joumoiinsn and 
sell the proda'’t of their own tod only on the open market persons who Ine on the 
winnmgs of state lotteries or interest on state bonds or sarings -nhich arc deposited in 
state savings batiLs p rsons who receive aid from friends and rclatiics abroad, or 
insurance benefits from abroad imalids of tod and war who aro conducting small biiai 
nesses ]amtor_ bellringers and simdar employees of churches, and, strange as it may 
teem, members of [church] councils members of the free professions nho perfonn public 
B=eful la) oar and chJdren of those who hare been disfranclused but who have come of 
age smcs 10 Jo uho niiy have been ns minors dependent on tlieir parents but who aro 
not porfomung nscfnl — ork, although they still may be living mth their parents ” (T!ic 
t?o’ tc' iSta/e, by S 1\ Ala vwell, 1931 p 32) 

’ The follou-mg table sboiis hoR each category contributes to tho total 
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P'*rcentaBe of Total DisquaUQcations 

la CLtica 

In Kural Areas 

Employers 

d 3 

22 2 

Eneamed incomes 

83 

69 

Traders 

39 9 

101 

Clergy 

19 

68 

Eormer police 

32' 

4 7 

Unsound mind 

12 

1 5 

Judicial sentence 

88 

54 

Dependants of above over 18 

28 4 

43 4 

1 

100 

100 


Bjorn Report of 'Presidium of Central Executive Committee (TSIK.) of All TJxuon Congress 
ra Soviets, 1931 , see summary by Eazaro Terier, m American Political Science Seview, 
October 1932 
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of those “ deprived ” in._the iiiial areas, vrere dependants over eighteen 
of " depnved ” husbands or parents The decline is continuing Count- 
ing by famihes, it is doubtful ■whether the exclusions, apart from unsound 
mind or judicial sentence, now average, in the rural areas, as many as 
1 per cent of the families , or, in the cities, as many as 2 or 3 per cent 
of the families “ In 1934 ”, declared Molotov to the Seventh AJl-Umon 
Congress of So'viets, “ there were 2 5 per cent disfranchised persons from 
among the entire adult population, which amounts to a little over two 
, milhons Compare that -with the total number of voters to the Soviets, 
which amounted last year to 91 million persons ” Within another decade 
it IS anticipated that practically all those “ depnved ” on grounds of 
present or former occupation, together with their sons and daughters, 
wdl, with one exception, have disappeared from the bsts’- The net 
result of the enfranchisements and disquahfications is now a colossal and 
ever-rising electorate, -which in 1935 -reached 91 milhons of men and 
■women, bemg 55 per cent of the census population an electorate of 
which some 85 per cent actually participates in the voting, and which 
increases at the rate of more than two imUions per annum ® 


The V^llage Meeting 

Whilst the electoral franchise is the same in the ■village as in the city, 
the methods of election necessarily differ We take the milage meeting 
first, not only because it represents three-quarters of the whole population 
of the USSR blit also because it is typically Russian in its characteristics 
The village meeting represents probably the oldest constitutional form 
m Russia , and, as in various other countries, it antedates ahke repre- 
sentative assembhes and statute law Like the English parish vestry 
meeting of the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries,® and its seventeenth- 
century offspring, the New England town meeting, the village meeting 
in Russia cannot be shown to have had any statutory origm Whilst it 
has been legally regulated and restncted from time to time, and also has 
bad additional functions assigned to it, there has never been any precise 

^The exception is that of the priesthood 'Wliether or not the number of ministers 
of religion contmues to shrmk, mo cannot anticipate that they will entirely disappear _ 
from the USSR, nor can we speculate as to the possibility of a change of soviet policy 
Mhen all anxiety about the continuance of the soviet regime has passed away 

“ After each general election, the Central Executive Committee (TSIK.) publishes a 
report (Ossnovnyo itogi raboty Pravitelstva) The latest totals (m round numbers) are 
as under 



Electorate 

Voters 

Percentage of 
^—Electorate 

1927 

77,800,000 

39,000,000 

50 2 

1929 

81,300,000 

51,600,000 

63 5 

1931 

85,900,000 

60,900,000 

70 9 

1934 

91,000,000 

77,000,000 

85 0 


■■^ See The Parish and the County, by S and B Webb, 1907 
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or complete delimitation ot if-s po^nr^ \t tlio Jicielij of its .mllionfy, as 
tlie -Alir, towards tbo close of (lie embtrt nth < t'iitHr\ it could ijiparc ntly 
discuss mn subject of local inten nji irt from sm li ns ini;jht be regarded 
as ‘ political questions ’ It i ould dec lure the i\ ill of the i illiigc* , direct 
am action to be tiken within the iillasre that the issembled Yillngci>> 
nepeecl upon , ledistnbiifc the holdings of land , niter the fonditions of 
tenure , evtiact pecimiurv contributions from iinj or all of tlie t dlagc rs 
and eien decide that rocalcitnnt nieinbcis bhould be oMltd to Sibcni, n 
decision carried out tlie fsinsfc polme On the other hnnd, the Mir 
was alw'ajs subject to arbitrarj control wheneier the T^ars Ministers 
chose to interfere In particular, its membc'rs ran the rnk of punishment 
bj local official or judge for comin" to decisions not wathin the cojil“ 
peteno of tlie assembly ’ Moreoici, by i nkoso of Dec cnihei 21, 1^105, 
anj: decision come to afrer tlie drinking of ^ odka nimbt Ik dec larcd to he 
imalid I ^ 

The ullage meeting in the USSR, now me hiding ill residents oi 
occupiers, male or female over eighteen, not being imong the “ dcpined ” 
categories h is lost some of the jiowcr-, of the Mir, ))ijt is si!]] imfetterc d 

an} precise Iimiration of what it maj do It ma\, liowcM'r, now dis- 
cuss any matters relating to the gmernment central oi loisl M'e are 
here concerned oiih with its position as the h I'e of t he p) rannd of sosuete 
Whilst the meeting can sfill be held as often ’s is desired, and may in 
practice, discuss nnjthing m wlneh its numbers are interested, a new 
and import mt function (it it lias not le-,s than )0U inliubitants) is the tri- 
ennial election of the village so\ let (sniosonct) Tins is conducted by an 
independent electoral commission, the president of which is ajipointed 
for each electoral area b\ the presidium ot tlic ravon Tins president is 
assisted by ten mcrnbirs nominated In the nllage so\jet jtself The 
commission fiscs the date at which the election is to take place , appoints 
a chairm in for each meeting , rcsises the existing list of persons excluded 
from the frinrluse, and causes this to be publicly posted in the village , 
and sees to it that the electors aie, five days m ad\ nice, personally notified 
to attend as a quorum of 40 per cent of the electorate must be jiresi nt to 
avoid an adjournment The chairman of the meeting, who is supported 
by two assessors whom the meeting itself elects, announces the total 
number of electors in the electoral area and also the number present at 
the meeting, so as to demonstrate that theie is the requisite quorum, 
and declares how many persons the meeting is c.allcd ujion to elect This 
IS fixed by statute at one lor each hundred of the population, with pic- 
sumibly one for the excess fiaction over even lumdreds — roughly equiva- 
lent to one for every fifty electors — ^but with a mmimum of three membeis 
The provision fixing a maximum of fifty members was omitted from the 
Election Instructions of 1931 and 1934 In addition, one-third of the 

Tlie llir -was confined to heads of hou=ohold.s belonging to the local communitv, 
and -nomen -nere nsualU not permitted to partieipaio It could not appoint to pnbfic 
ofijce nnv person neither oivning property -nithra its area nor pennanentlv resident there 
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number aie to be elected as “ candidates ”, meaning substitutes or alter- 
• nates Tbe electoral meeting has also to elect a revision or auditmg 
committee distmct from tlie soviet itself Men and women are tlien 
nominated (either by themselves or by their friends), sometimes without 
recommendation, but often m speeches of fluent if rude eloquence Wher- 
ever there is an active ceU. or nucleus of the Communist Party, this will 
usually prepare a “ slate ” of recommended candidates, seldom confined 
to Party members , usually puttmg these forward only for a cortam 
proportion of the places' to be filled, and often deliberately includmg ten 
or fifteen persons in excess of the places At one stage it -was officially 
ordered that, except in the districts practically covered by collective 
farms there should be held, prior to the election meeting, a meetmg of 
poor peasants (bednyala) in order that they might prepare their own 
nominations Thmvote is taken, as has been immemorially the custom, 
by show of hands, usually m a lengthy process of rejecting one by one 
those candidates whom the meeting docs mot support Finally, the 
candidates who have received the votes of a majority of the meeting — 
the number havmg been thereby reduced down to the number of places 
to be filled — are put simultaneously to the vote, now usually unanimous, 
and declared by the chairman to be elected Apparently the Russian 
peasant has never known such devices as “ proportional representation ”, 
the ” second ballot ”,-or even any system of ” exhaustive votmg ” On 
th6 other hand, it seems to have always been assumed, and is now 
invariably the rule, that the electoral meeting, and mdeed any electing 
or appointing body, is empowered at all times to “ recall ”, by its votes 
at a subsequent meetmg at winch 40 per cent of the electors form a 
quorum, any person whom it has elected, and to substitute for him, for 
j the remainder of his term of office, as for anyone who dies or voluntarily 
resigns, any person from the list of those elected as “ candidates ” oi 
substitutes 

A Discussion Forum 

i 

At this point it IS well to remember that these meetings of the village 
electois are summoned, not merely tnenmally to elect the selosoviets,^ 
but also frequently throughout the three years, often six or eight times 
within tnelve months These meetmgs arc habitually, though not 
invariably, held m the evenmg, and are reported to be numerously 
attended, often by more tfiSn half the total electorate, and not infrequently 
by nearly as large a proportion of women as of men The discussions 
range over the whole field of public interests, full expression being given 
to local desires So many people wish to speak that the meeting is 
occasionally adjourned to a subsequent date Resolutions may be passed 
for transmission to other authorities, but most of the speaking is directed 

' Tlir {lection of the <ioviets at first took iilace annuallj A fen jears ago it nas 
directed to lip held cverj tno joars Non- it is, m village rayon, oblast and roptiblic 
^ alike, triennial The recall can be extrcised at any time by the electing body 
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toTTards impressuig the audience, and eapeciallj’' those Members who have 
been or who are likely to be elected to the soviet , and "who are expected 
to be present to snpplj information and to ansver questions The village 
meetmg may pass resolutions in the nature of suggestions or mstructions 
on any subject whatsoever, addressed either to the village so%net or to 
any higher authority Thus the meeting may voice the popular desire 
for a pubhc bath-house or a milage hall, or for the estabhshment or closmg 
of the government vodka shop ^ All this helps to make the discussion 
mterestmg 'Whether or not the resolutions are earned out, they have 
always to be forwarded to the rayon soviet, and they may be sent to any 
other authorities concerned , and their repetition m the same or in other 
localities becomes influential 

Thus, it seems that the working constitution of the USSR — ^takmg, 
for the moment, only that part of it which h\ es in the villages and is 
represented m the pyramid of somets — ^is rooted m an almost inconceivable 
amount of public discussion, in literally a million or two of small local 
meetings in. the course of each year Whether or not the vociferous 
debaters at these innumerable meetmgs get all the attentiou they desire, 
the pohtical student will note, not only the amount of pohtical education, 
but also the sense of contmuous participation m pubhc admmistration 
that such discusSiOns create 

We ha’^e not oursehes had the opportunity of attendmg any village 
election meetmgs , and ve have found hardly’ any detailed description 
by ej e-mtnesses But the following, by a competent Amencan observer, 
gives what we behei e to be a characteristic sketch 

“ I was present ” writes Karl Borders ' at the election at Maslov 
Rut* m 1926, and eien loted (for all resident workers of the country 
above the age of eighteen are eligible to vmte whether actually Russian 
ciiirens not) As soon as the registration of those present was 
\ erified, the meeting opened with a speech by' an organiser from the county 
centre The visitor urged the selection of good, honest workers to the 
so > let, and particularly asked that some women be elected . A 
caucus had previously prepared a complete hst of candidates for the thirty*- 
Ei\ places on the soviet, and this slate was first ofiered m Mo to the 
assembly With very slight parley this overture w as almost unanimously 
rejected and it was decided to make nominations &om the floor 
One bv one the names were shouted up to the secretary who entered 
them as candidates Sometimes a few identifying remarks were made, 


We have been toW that, in one case in which a resolution to elo=o the vodha shop 
w s earned the women electors rallied at the next meeting and got it reversed — ^not 
^camo the_ approved of the men’s dnnhing hahits but because thov thought the closing 

cl* *** lonmeving or sendmg their wives, to the nearest rodka 

sHop IG versts ♦ 

autLlfs a? k' Karl Borders Xew York 1927, pp 111-115 Ihrf 

of Ptt tians in over a ^ ear in the USSR after long experience 

i-oijiiuf an rayon of Archangelskoc in the Korth Caucasus, mth a 

l-opunt on of 3000 in 750 hon=es or courtyards 
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but for the most part all of those suggested were well known and needed ' 
no such introduction The wish of the voter, as of old, is expressed 
by the raising of the hand Nearly a hundred years ago the Tsar’s govern- 
ment attempted to mtroduce the ballot-box m the villagfe assembhes, 
but the peasants called it ‘ playing marbles and would have nothmg to 
do with it Agam the soviets have simply used an ancient custom, and 
have not invented one for the occasion It is true that this open method 
of votmg makes clear the pohtical persuasion of the voters But in this 
instance it seemed to deter freedom of expression very little The little 
bloc of richer peasants voted together as a man The few women stood 
manfully by the members of their sex who were nominated The whole 
yard turned against the candidates ofEered from the workers of the sovkhos, 
reflectmg clearly the efiects of the land dispute between the village and 
the government farm which had been hangmg m the courts for many 
months Hour after hour the process moved on m the Russian way 
As m the old village hlir, discussion ran free and high At tunes a ^ 
candidate was asked to mount the verandah so that he imght be seen 
by all One was pronounced too 'young Others were refused election 
on the basis of their mdifferent records The kulaks voted solidly against - 
the women My own pohtical enthusiasm waned after two or three 
hours but the villagers . used the rest of the mid-wmter day to 
select the whole quota of candidates and the auditmg commission, which 
by law must be chosen separately at the time of the general election 
The final result showed that of the thirty-six members elected to the 
soviet three were women, fi.ve commumsts and remamder non-Party 
peasants of the village t)n the whole, one is impressed with the 
‘ essential democracy ’ of these meetmgs, and is certainly not aware 

of any intimidation on the part of the authorities There is an mtimacy 
--about the smaller iimt of the viUage, with its old-entrenched famihes, 
that makes httle pohtical hoodwmking possible Certainly the great 
emphasis on gettmg out the vote does not argue for the widely beheved 
fiction that the communists are afraid of the will of the peasant The 
daily conduct of pubhc business is the only form of politics in which the 
peasant is intetested ” ^ - 

The total number of rural electoral 'areas electing selosoviets was 
officially stated m 1931 as 71,780 when the number of villages and hamlets 
was given as 599,890, so that, on an average, eight orr nine of these were 
united m each selosoviet The village in some parts of the USSR has 
usually only a few hundred mhabitants, whilst in other parts it runs up ‘ 
to as many as 10,000 ^ But it may be doubted whether throughout this 

1 “ The agricultural population of the USSR is ^Sttled mostly in villages Isolated 
farms are found only m the northern and north -westem regions of the Union , generally 
speakmg, m the forest districts north and north west of the blacksoil zone Here thh 
population IS settled on isolated farms or in small villages The average population of 
the rural villages in these regions is small, about 100 persons , m some regions a little 
below (70 to 90) , and in some regions a little above (120 to 150) _.But m the blacksoil 
area there are very few isolated farms, and villages are larger Here the average size of 
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iiugp tf nit-on tlicre is cvn} c^acfc or complete enumeration of the separate 
settlcmoiits-, or hamlets ^^Tierer er a nerr settlement arises in a prenously 
unsettled part of the forest oi the steppe, the inJiabitante spontaneously 
hogin meeting to discuss their local affairs, and they may presently obtain 
rf cognition as a separate voting-place for the selosoviet in the area of 
yliicli the\ reside Indeed, it is the practice, as outlymg hamlets groiv 
up ap-'rt from the mam village, for the electoral commission itself spon- 
taneousli to arrange for them to have separate meetings at which to elect 
their ovai quota of the -village soviet For the RSFSE, which has 63,000 
nil i"e soviets, or five-sevenths of the whole, -we have been informed that 
the numbei of such separate “ curia ’ or “ election points ” was, m 1929 
275,000 as compared with 207 000 m 1927 The number increases 
amiualR vith the constant growth ot population Thus, it may be 
issuined that, for the whole USSR, the total number of separate meetings 
simultaneously electing members of village soviets in 1935 must he some- 
thing like 400,000, plamlj the most extcnsivai electoral machmery Imowm 
to political science The total numher of members elected to vnllage 
soviets was stated m 1932 to have mercased from 1,112,000 m 1927 to 
1 510,800 m 1932 In 1935 ifc wall approach nearer to two milhons a 
coloss d representation of rural opmion by direct popular election ' 


Admimsh afion by the Village Sotiel 

It IS difficult to discover and to describe, m terms of British and Ameri- 
can constitutional usage cither the exact degiee of legal autonomy or 
the enstomarv sphere of action of the 70,000 selosovuets of the USSR 
Me print as ui appendix to this volume a recent formulation of then 
sfitiitor) du'ies * Tl’e Sov'ict Government is not content that the vnllage 

a )lii"c lo from 400 to -itK) inOaliitants In t/krame, lion ever, flio tvpical village has 
from 1000 to 2000 or from 2000 to 5000 and from 5000 to 10 000 Large viUagts are 
rhinc^c'i^tic of all 'it blacLoiI 7onc particulsrlv of the prainc regions The villages 
in 'lui ri eions of nen colonisation such as Western Siberia, often nro large with about 
lOtiO to 2000 in'inbitants Of the ntv' regions of colonisation only m the dry steppes of 
rc Ur il .\sis sra Mnall villages tj pical porhaps bccau'O here the native population is scmi- 
noniiiht ami crop rai^-ing i= of secondary importance ’ ( iffrietdiurat Pussia and the If heal 
I'r '! nt by X larlmiir 1’ Timochenko, Stanford 'Universitt, California, 1032 pp 33 41) 
Tlitro IS nntic''ablt. a tendenov to take Out of the areas of the village soviets {«elo- 
ri Mtf-,) a con. id^rnble number of more c<r less urbanised or industrialised places, either 
a-, eontainin,. a large proportion of ■trage or salaia earners, irhcther in isolated factories 
or nor! "hops molor tractor stations ccllect no farms (kolkhosi) or state farms (sovkhosi), 
or rs snlnirban districts destmeJ to be more closely connected vrith the rapidiv growing 
rite'- 3he c abstracted areas haao their own elected soviets and choose their own 
«' rgaits cCbtT elireeth to tb( ray on soviet (ispolV om) or to the soviet of the neighbouring 
c'erv sixf> electors (equal to about 115 population) 
loai ^ of t-bSP TSIK inclndedinllSTSP decree of Januarv 1 

isai and in eorrcsponilmg dimes of the other constituent republics For an able 
snnm are veo Tf » ,r: Slat-- be B W Maxwell, 1'134 pp S3 93 

Xoio that a n m cleelioit of the whole sMosoeiet is to lie held (a) if more than half 
iHj tiieniV rs have rn-igned or left the district and there is an insufficient number 
c-iniii «tep ( Bbs»uu(n-,) ff,) if f^ro thirds ot the niemVrs request a new election , 
, It a ? losoiirt d(i<'s no' follow the prolelanan class police, ot if it includes in its 
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soviet sliould deal only vntli tlie questions of locui or village importance , 
and the newest decree insists tliat every selosoviei sliould consider and 
discuss also affairs of rayon, oblast, repubbe and even USSR importance 
It IS laid down, in a general va's, that, intliin its teiiitonal limits, the 
village soviet lias control of the execution by all citirens and officials of 
the laws and instructions of the government The village soviet is to 
prevent all mterference vuth the execution of the measuies taken by the 
central government, or v,uth the policy from time to time prcsoribed 
The Milage soviet may, withm its wide competence mider the statute, 
Tssue obligatorj' ordinances and impose adminnstrative penalties and fines 
It may establish village courts, with junsdiction over disputes as to 
property or conditions of cmplojmient and ovei potty offences And the 
village sovietas expressly directed to support the great voluntary associa- 
tion, elsewheic described, Ivavmg for its object the widest possible par- 
ticipation of the whole population in the measures taken for national 
defence But perhaps the most interesting enlargement of the sphere 
of the village soviet is the range of duties assigned to it m connection 
with the newly developed kolldiosi or collective farms vithm its area 
The village soviet is to instruct, to supermsc, to inspect, to audit, to insist 
on the fulfilment of all obhgations, and on obedience to all laws and 
regulations ^loreovor, it is equally part of the duty of the village soviet 
to keep au eye on the opeiations of the state manufacturing and trddmg 
departments m its locality, and on those of the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, in order that tlic village customers ma) not be baulked m 
getting vhnt they desire, and so faffing to swell the receipts by their 
purchases’- Within the viUngo itself, ^there is practically nothing that 
the soviet may not organise, regulate or provndc at the public expense 
from loads and vatei supplies, lliiough cliibbouscs and dance floors, up 
to schools, theatres and hospitals 

To the British reader, accustomed to the nairow range of work allovcd 
to tlie parish or rural district council, the lengthy and varied catalogue of 
duties presenbed for the local authoritj of the village in the Russian „ 
steppe or Siberian forest will seem absurdly jirctentious, nil the more so 
when he is told by tlio soviet jurists that within the village the selosoMct 
iH * Boi ercign ’ , meaning that nothing which it does requires the sanction 
of any higlier authority before it is put in operation - Tins does not look 


meml>tr3!iii>j3topk -ttho do not adhere to the nhovo police, or if it ha“ nianitt»Ud agencrpl 
iiiectiiite " {(kcTot of Jnniiare 1 , 1031 ) 

* Iho People’s ComraissJar of i inonco for tbo KSFSU — the ChmwUor of tho Excheij^uer 
for a npiihlic of more than a h)uidrt>d million inhahitintr ivlio happens (o U a -ftonian 
(Vannra Kikohicvni Yakoilcia) — tailed attention, in her ' Budget Bp<eoh” to the 
Central Ex.cnjti\t Committee of the liSPSlt, to the financial deficit, and in^tstryl on 
Uie need, not for reductions in pnhlie expenditure, bnt for greater attention hy tho Govern- 
nil nl tr-'dingdep'irtniLnt'- and the coi^amcrs cooperative® to the desireb of their ciistomors 
m as to incria<Mi the rfccipts ' The loeal (.ovicta ’ , eIio dtclartd, ‘ vdl hnif to tralrl’ 
(KB'S cotv/uflv Ihf irorl of //e tro'f'’ cr^ant^alian ‘ (Mo-’foir Raili/ y nc , Beci roller 20, 1033) 

* Or, as an Stnencin author put® it ‘ the vjUbco ROMct is the highurt. governmental 
organ avidim a giicn tcmtonal limit” {TI^ fiotut .S/o'c, hi B W Masvcll. 1334, p SO) 
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s if t’le So\iet Go\eniDient -was afraid of tlie peasant, or distrustful of 
popular deiuocracj" ^ K^or does tlie GovemineEt seem to grudge anj’’ 
amount ot public expenditure on raising tlie standard of life of the mass 
of tixe people Every public department at the republic capital, or at 
aloscQv , IS, in fact, gcnumeh eager to stir all the 70,000 -village soviets 
into the utmost puobc actmty Ear from -wanting to concentrate every- 
thing in tlic ministerial commissariats of the USSR, or even m those of 
the SIN eral constif-uent republics, the mdest scope is given to each of the 
dire>.tl} elected councils of the 70,000 villages between the Baltic and the 
IVcific, to do all it can for its oivn people The view talcen by the central 
''uthorities is that it is only by the widely dispersed efforts of the local 
bodies — fact, only by the active participation of the people themselves 
m their mcc'^san tmcctmgs which the NiUage soviet obeys — that the 
fnghtfiil social bachwardness of the countryside can be, within this 
qcncraHoh, oNcrcome The goNernment of the USSR is perhaps tmicyue 
among goiernments in this deteimmed refusal to postpone rural social 
reform to a distant future 

It is, of comse, not to be supposed that the immense catalogue of 
duties df'crccd in 1930, and recited summarily m Appendix IV of 
Fart I, arc act islly being perfonned b> the nllage soviets Probably.’ 
no Si,losoiict IS dealing with ail the matters prescribed, and the majority 
ire doing but little What is sigmficant is that they are all cmpo-weied 
to take any iction they choose m all these directions , and that^they are 
btitg frcqucDtly exhorted to use this hberty to make their o-wn decisions 
Thus, w hat ei en the downtrodden Russian peasant is gradually acquiring 
13 a sense of pohtiual freeaom 


Yiininisfratiie Safeguards 

The stiiJrnt oi adni lustration -will ask how the Soviet Government 
ca 1 afford to abinv this unprecedented freedom to 70,000 "village councils, 
without such safeguards as prior enquiry' and sanction, a statutory maxi- 
mum for looai exjienditure and a limit to local taxation , without even 
an oflicial expert audit or the requirement of a report And this m a 
tountry supposed to he ena eloped m red tape * The answer is to be 
lound in the eharacteristic sonet constitution about to be desenbed 
Tlic principle may be summed up as freedom to err, subject always to 
NCvo and TCNtrsal by superior authontv Any decision or action by the 
Nillagc soxnet -will be -when it is heard of, summarily vetoed and reversed 
ahenever it hvs contravened any specific prescription or action by any 
mguer luthonty iloteover, any decision or action by the village soviet 
m.i * le N etoed and rev er«ed by my higher anthonty, such as the ispolkom, 
or cvocutiNc cnm,_,Atee of the rayon, and will certainly be so treated by 
the higk'st constitution-il anthonty of the constituent repubhc or of the 

\ let nion if it is thought to be seriously inconsistent with, or mcon- 
vemently obstnictive of, the polity laid down by superior authority 
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And there is a fiuther safeguard Although there may be, as yet, less 
than 100,000 cells of the Communist Party among the 400,000 village or 
hamlet separate meetings — ^there must, m fact, be a large number of 
“ electoral points ” at which there sits not even one member of the Party 
or a smgle Comsomol — ^yet the Party influence is widespread Party 
guidance will not long be wanting if any village soviet shows sfgns of 
going astray , and the advnce and instruction given by inspector or other 
official, or even by a visitor who is a Party member, wiU, if unheeded, in 
due course be supported and enforced by superior authority And 
although a large proportion of the 400,000 electoral meetings must be 
uncontrolled by the presence of even one Patty member or Comsomol, it 
IS significant of the character and popularity of the Party that, out of 
59,797 village soviets at the 1931 election 35,151 chose a Party member as 
elected president, who is always a member of the local presidium, whilst 
3242 others elected a Comsomol ^ 


The Ytllage Exceultve 

Just as the Mu: had its starosta, so the selosoviet has its president, ' 
with other executive officers, in addition to the secretary (who may or 
may not be a ihembcr of the soviet) whom it appoints jThese executive 
officers,'' by a recent decree, are to number one for every seventy-five 
households^ in areas of complete collectivisation, and one for every fifty 
houseliolds in areas of incomplete collectivisation They are appointed 
by the soviet for a term of two or three months, the persons qualified as 
electors and under fifty in the case of men, and under forty-five m the 
case of women, being taken by rotation If they are members of a 
kolkhos, or collective farm, or emploj^ed in any pubhc office at a wage 
or salary, they are entitled to take “ time off ” for their public service ' 
under the selosoviet without loss of income Others may receive pay 
for their term of service at a rate fixed by the soviet , a tax to cover the 
expense .being levied upon all persons in the village who arc disqualified 
from holding the office, either as being for one or other reason disfranchised 
or disquahfied by 3 udicial sentence from holding positions in state institu- 
tions, or else as aivaiting tnal for some criminal offence Tlie duties of 
these inllage executives are to keep order , to protect public property , 
to keep open the highways and supervise sanitation , to report all viola- 
tions of law, and to carry out the decisions of the village courts , as well 
as to perform any other functions that the so%net may put upon them 
The soinet is reqmred by decree to appomt besides its ispolkom, or 
executiye coinimttee, also - a number of sections or committees to deal 
with separate parts of the work, and it is strongly urged to associate with 

Report of Cenlral FIcotoral Cominission of the US‘>R on the elections to the sorjots 
in 1931, and composition of the organs of power, p 9 (m Russian) 

- In largo villages, vhcro tho «ovict consists of more than fifteen members, it appoints 
ft presidium instead of an ispolkom 
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Its oi.Ti members ou tliese sections a large proportion of the loJlage resi- 
dents This IS m accordance mth the fundamental principle of Soviet 
Commumsm of ensuring the participation m government of as large a 
proportion of the people as possible It is left to the legislatures of the 
sei eral constituent repubhcs to prescribe exactl)' winch sections must be 
appointed In the ESFSE it is ordered that every selosoviet shall appoint 
at least seven sections, for agriculture, women’s vork and interests, 
education, cultural developments, finances, trade and cooperatives, and 
finally, for the general communal life In the numerous settlements or- 
hamlets apart from the mam ^^llage and entitled to elect their own quotas 
to the village soviets, settlement sections are to be appointed In addition, 

selosoviets appoint special committees to deal with particular collective 
farms, or to collect taxes, and also such officeis ■’s statisticians, harvest 
coutrollci's, etc Over and over again the decrees insist on the duty of 
the societs to incite, persuade and press the apathetic toilmg masses, and 
particularly the women, to take interest in public affairs, to ]om tlie 
sections, to attend the meetings, and to vote Village and settlement 
meehngs are to be held every few months Tliree times a j ear must the 
‘'OMet render an account of its stewardship to specially convened meetings 
which ever}’’ elector is urged to attend 

A+ first tlie callage socaets had no separate budget, and their receipts 
and ex]ienditme foianed part of the budget of the colost (now rayon) ^ 
Kow each selosociet is ordeicd to make its own budget in the way pre- 
scribed by '^he coiist'tuent repubhe In the ESFSE it is ordered that the 
callage budget must include the expenditure of the soviet on all its func- 
tions or duties , and the meie lecital of its liabihties for maintenance and 
repair of everv conceivable public concern within the village territory is a 
reminder to the socaet itself of how dnerse those functions and duties 
actualli are Its revenue* mclude the income derived ftom local public 
propertj and enterpr.«es, the local taxes and dues collected within the 
c illage temton , including the agncultural tax and contributions to local 

A.S TcyjntU as 1625 in six important districts onli about 13 per cent of the “elo 
toiitfs had their oirn budgets 
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revenues under various laws and agreements witi. tlie state, tlie con- 
stituent republic and tbc collective faims , and lastly, the “ self-assess- 
^ ments ” levied by the village somet itself These latter loqmre the 
majority decision of a special meeting at which not fewer than 60 per 
cent of the entire electorate must be present The assessments most 
frequently levied aie, we are mformed, those for the building and main- 
tenance of educational, health and cultural institutions , the improvement 
of communications by roads , veterinary and other agricultural institu- 
tions , fire protection , pubhc baths and water supply from wells and 
ponds , the provision of a new burial-ground , and tbe employment of a 
village watchman The information is that the number of village soviets 
actively imdertakmg local work, and the aggregate revenue and expendi- 
ture of the village soviets m the USSR, axe both increasing annually bj’' 
leaps and bounds ^ 

As IS usual m the Soviet Umon, it is the spirit m which the village is 
dealt with that is fiiore important than the language of the laws Wc 
cannot sum up our descnption of the organisation and activities of the 
village soviets better than by g^uoting at length from an address by hi I 
Kahmn, tbc president of the Central Executive Comimttec (TSIK) of 
the USSR, to a conference of chairmen of village soviets of the western 
provmce of the RSESR in 1933 “ It is ”, he declared, “ no easy task to 

load a village soviet You must always icmembei that, on the one hand, 
a viUago soviet is a government organ, an organ representing the govern- 
ment in the milage , and that, on the other hand, the village soviet is an 
elective organ, which represents the workers of the village '’Upon you, 

. as the chairmen of village somets, hard and very complicated tasks 
'devolve 


“ Our biggest trouble is that manj’ of onr xullage somets are inchned 
to resort primarily to administratme measures A weak chairman of a 
milage somet tries to do ever}’thmg through administrative oiders ; and 
the w'eaker he is, the moie frequently does he resort to this method On 
the othei hand, the more politically developed a chairman of a village 
somet IS, the moie anthontativc he is among the collects c and mdimdiial 
farmers, the less frequently does he have to icsort to adnumstrative 
methods, to the employment of methods of coercion 

‘ Take the following example A cliairman of a milage somet issues 
an official order that on such and such a day all must appear to do some 


^ Tiio nctivities o{ tho Milage soMcts were c\cn ‘stimulated in 19SS m a way nluoh 
Ins not jet ocoiirred to llio British Mmistcr responsiblo lor Milage life A contest for 
the best village soMct in the 'U'^SR -ans announced hv the All Union Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK), iihich set aside 60,000 roubles for premiums to bo awarded to those 
adjudged tho best Tho -vi inner of the first prize m this contest, ahith will last tbe whole 
of tho xear, will bo that Mllace soviet 'ahich gives the most active assntance to tho atato 
and coUeotivo farms , vvliieh best organises labour in fhcir establislimeuts , 'vhichxiorks 
mo=c energcticilh among individual peasants and vrhose farms load m fulfilment of the 
t,pmig sowing campaign and the harvest seapon 

As a further measure, a senes of educational classes for presidents of Village poviets 
■ftxrt! instituted m 1933 at several gihati centres 
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-^rcia! , oT-i- &u(li order? are gi\cn, bv sfrong as well as by a\eak chair- 
pr i of \>1J )gc soviets In both cases they appear on paper in the same 
form, 'irned bj the respective tbairracn But in the case of a good 
to unun the piece of piper would mciely inform all citizens when and 
V litre to in( f t The good chairman would orgamse his men, and make 
ail prt p iraMoi.i m adv ante , and liis official order w ould merelj announce 
> d'cisKU about whicli cvervbodv already knows The order merely 
give? Iht signal to start, to get into action It is the same as a bugle 
call, or the toramandant s order m the army ^U1 units are given, the 
-igiul to st'>rt, and the whole army moves as one man That is how 
things worl when the vnllage sovuct chairman knows Ins ]ob His order 
fall? on tl 0 cars of a prepared audience The people know in advance 
vvb it ha? *0 be done and they get together m order to do it 

‘ But how docs it work out if the chairman is weak ^ "With a weak 
vii'age soviet cli.nrmun the Older is tlic fir-st step he takes A notice is 
put up announcing the order , and tlie citi/ens reading it begin to query 
whet it is all ,ibout and wbat good it will do 

“ It i& < Ic IT, th' refore, that m the first case the order would he carried 
out {immpllj bt'cvu?o the masses would be prepared for ife bj sovuet 
III ' lor! bv Pirtv ni' tliods In the second inst nice nothing w ould have 
t'et 1 dor' in eavaiic'' the innouacernent would be the first step taken, 
nd natiirell t'uiig .vouhl bt done haphazardly, stern orders would 

I e JH ce^s’MV ari'l re-ort to idmnnstratn e measures would he called for 

“ Th'a 15 the diflerc ice The firot method is the sovnet method, which 
1 “ desf ingiua'i' il from methods used in am bourgeois capitalist state Our 
orders, our drcrccs, if w c r< gard them cvtcrnalh , may resemble the orders 
of anj inamcipal govenonent of a capitalist country , or the orders of 
" nr 1 ,rd adiaiuis-int on ui auv part of the world But preparatory 
w."-’ , the pr, pv'-'lion of tiie people, that is the essence of soviet work 
!lhstv orl i,]criOimcd ’X intelingsofjourcommumsts.atPartymectings, 
a? i,vr. tn> of ictivt ciliren-- and general meetings, and the like 

I T’f d not CO into this at gre it length You know about it very well 

II nm In the f"-<mcc of our democru} Our Soviet dcmocrac} is not 
'vprf^ (3 m our oftuiil (dirt? Our Soviet democracy is evpresaed in 
^ '<5i ! at (ivtv, wiun e.c.y decision i? worked out by the masses, criticised 
bu dretb oi t’lju >, t,v the collntuc fanners bv the individual pcisants, 
’’■cm cvirv po^iblc unio Htreiu lies the difiertnce and the intricacy 
o' thi orl of II idei^ of v j]|,age soviets ” ^ 
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areas into wlncli tlie half a million or more rural ^^llages, hamlets and 
settlements are grouped But city soviets and village soviets have this 
m common, that they are the only govermng bodies in the USSR that 
are directly elected by the inhabitants at large Together they constitute 
the broad base of the pyramid by means of ivliich man as a citizen expresses 
his will and his desires 


The Method of Election 

The city soviet is elected at relatively small open meetings of electors 
in much the same manner as the village soviet But the electoral meetings 
in the thousand or so urban mumcipahties in the USSR differ essentially 
from the village meetings When, in 1905, at whose suggestion we know 
"not, the workmen employed m the principal mdustrial establishments in 
Leningrad almost simultaneously held meetings inside the several factories 
to choose then own delegates to form a workers’ soviet for the conduct 
of the general strike, they invented a form of organisation — ^unprecedented 
in any country, and at that time extra-legal — ^which has become, by 
reason of the dominating influence of the city proletariat, the foundation 
stone of Soviet Communism These electoral meetings at the factories 
(to winch similar meetmgs have been added for all lands of ofiices and 
institutions, cultural as well as industrial) have, it will be seen, not a 
tcmtoiial but an occupational basis The electors are summoned to 
attend, not as residents withm the city or wuthm a ward, precinct or 
parish of the city, but, irrespective of their place of residence, as persons 
employed in a particular factory or other institution If the estabhsh- ^ 
ment is large, there are separate meetings for the several departments, 
branches, brigades or slufts ^ If it is very small, it is grouped for purposes 

1934, pp 48 82 , and Soviet Buie in Bmsta, by W B Batsell, 1929, pp 6C3 687 Much 
additional information ns to mumcipal administration will bo found m The Socialist 
BeconMntclion of Moscow and other Cities in the USSR, bj L M Kaganoiiob, 1931, 
12 > pp , and The Consfrudwn of the Subuay and the Plan of the City of Moscow, by tho 
same, 1931, 68 pp Detailed description of the municipal organisation of Moscow and 
Lonuigrod rvill bo found at pp 39 42 

Tho decree of .Tannery 20, 1933, defining tho constitution and powers of the city 
soviets, together with a verbatim report of the discussion m the third session of tho Central 
Bvccutivo Committoo (TSIK), and a popular exposition of tho terms of the decree, were 
])ubli3licd (in Russian) in a pamphlet entitled The Tasfs of the City Sonets tn-the Light of 
the B eir Decree by A Kisselor, 64 pp , Moscow, 1933 

* The great tractor factory at Stalingrad in 1932 had about 130 sucli doctoral group 
meetings vihich, it was said, were attended by more than 95 per cent of tho total number 
cmploj ed 

On tho other hand JTarkomindcl (tho government department at Moscow corro 
spending to the British Bortign Office) is grouped together for election meetings, not only 
with Gosbank (analogous to tho Bank of England) and several other offices, but also vnth 
a watch repainng artel, or mdustnal cooperative society 

Nevertheless, though small factories or institutions may be joined together for election 
m(5etings, each establishment chooses its ovvr member or members of the soviet, without 
interfcrenco bj tho electors from other establishments at tho same meeting Thus, in 
tho example cited above the staff of Xurkomindol, though not numerous enough to have 
a meetmg of their own, chose by their own votes one member and one candidate for tho 
city soviet, vnth two members and one candidate for the rayon soviet 
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of meeting witli otliei small establislunents of simvlai chaiactci Tlvose 
ivlio worlc in tlie particular factoiy-or msfitutioii, as soon as the} become 
eighteen years of age, whatever their grade or salary or ciaft or seX' 
the manager, the technicians, the skilled artisans, the laboiners, the 
factory doctors and muses, the cleaners and the canteen cooks all attend 
the same meeting It should be noted that this is not trade union rejire- 
scntation All the employees are entitled to vote, and arc eligible for 
election to the city sonet, iiresjiective of whethei or not they aie members 
of a tiade umon hnctories and other establishments or institutions, 
luban in charactei, ivhicli are situated outside the citj boundaries, elect 
their members to soinets as if they w ere ivithin a city ^ 

Thus, in marked contrast with the constituencies of western Europe 
and Araeiica, the actual unit of the electorate in the urban communities 
of the USSR IS everywhere a relatmely small assembly of persons, usually 
a few" hundreds and seldom exceeding one thousand, w'ho, wherever they 
leside, or w'liatever their grade, or industrial status, or particular craft, 
or vocation, are, for the most part, liahthtaUy meeting each ollio in daily 
wall The einplo3"ees of all estabhslimcnts, w'hethei manufacturing oi 
mimng, distributive or transporting, educational or medical — the theatre 
.and the concert-hall, the hospital and the nmversity, the banlc or the 
government office — are for electoral purposes dealt with m the same 
way 

The number of members to be elected was hxed by a statute of 

* In ISSO tUo number of cities wsis ofRciallj given as 704, whilst other industrial 
centres and vvorl ers’ settlouionts treated as of urban typo (such as isolated workshops 
and factories in rural areas lud motor tractor stations) numhored 478 , in 1031, 730 and 
fiSO respoetiv clj 

It should be mentioned that tbero has been of recent voars, cspcoinllj in connection 
with the abolition of the former dii ision called tlio Okrug, a marl cd tondenev to include, 
as witbm the area of the onv a largo number of surronnhng villages, each watli its own 
selosoiiet but sending delegates, not to the rayon council, but to the city soviet l^or 
instance, the area already assigned to the rapidlj growing citj Dmcprostroi (which maj 
possiblj, take tho name of Elcctropolis) wuth 270,000 population, rapidlv cloublmg its 
number^, is at present governed bj 02 v lUago councils, w Inch elect representatives to tho 
eitv council to sit with directly elected representatives of tho worl era in the urbanised 
part It is proposed eventually to have sis city districts each with its own directly 
elected council, together with an indirectly elected council to control tho wliolo urea 
Uo learn moidontally, that us the Middle Volga Ikrai in 1930 five oities, between 00,000 
and 200 000 population, linel liad added to tUom no lower than 229 Bclosoviets, coni 
prising 1185 villages and hamlets, raising the aggregate population under the five city 
soviets from 513 000 to 950 000 
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HOW THE ELECTION IS CONbUCTED 

October 24, 1925," ou a compbcated scale, varyuig witli tbe city popula- 
tion, in proportion to tbe number of electois entitled to attend each 
electoral meeting " Tbiis— taking only a few examples of tbe scale— m 
cities not exceeding 1000 m population each meetmg was to elect one 
delegate for each ,bf teen electors entitled to be present , in cities not 
-exceeding 10,000 in population, one delegate for each fifty electors , m 
uties not exceeding 100,000 in population, one delegate foi each one 
hundred and fifty electors , in Leningrad, one delegate for each 400 
electors , and m Moscow, where there is so large a proportion of ofl3.ee 
workers, one delegate for each 400 factory workers and one for each 400 
'office workers ^ These numbers are varied from election to election, as 
the population and the number of separate establishments increase, 
so as to keep down the number of elected persons to a reasonable 
figure 

"It should be added that provision is made for taking sepaiately the 
votes, and for hearing the views, of electors not attached to any factory, 
office or institution These include the non-working invalids and the 
men, and women superannuated or retired from age or infirmity , the 
home-keeping wives not workmg m factory, office or institution and others 
employed m domestic service , such mdependent workers, male or female, 
as “ freelance ” joumahsts or. foreign newspaper correspondents , ^ 
authors, dramatists and musical composers not in salaried employment, 
independently working artists and scientific researchers of all kinds, 
together with such remnants of mdmdual producers as the droshky 
drivers, shoeblacks and pedlars, casual washerwomen and dressmakers, 
etc ]?or all these, in each urban centre, many district meetings are held, 
often one in each street, havmg po:wers and functions identical with the 
meetmgs of citizens working m factories or institutions of ally kmd In 
-..a gieat city these “ non-organised ” electors run into tens of thousands, 
and in Leningrad and Moscow even to hundreds of thousands, so that the 
electroal meetmgs summoned in Order to hear their views and record 
their votes have to be held in all parts of the city, to the number of-several 
himdreds ® 

V 

1 Law of October 24, 1925 , The Soviet State, by B W Maxwell, 1934, pp 53 63 , 
Soviet Mule m Mussia, bj W R BatseU, 1929, p 672 By the RSFSR Election Instnic 
tions issued in October 1934 cities with between 400,000 and 450,000 inhabitants will 
to their city soviet elect one delegate to every 400 to 500 electors In Moscow and Lenin 
grad the City soviet iviU have one delegate for every 1600 electors 

But of these Only such whose attitude to the "USSR “ provee the fullest loyalty to 
the Soviet Government’^ In such cases the franchise is conferred hy decision of tho^ 
city soviet and the higher election committee, whilst no entry is made with regard to 
the others in the published hat of the disgualified (Election Instructions for RSFSR, 
lv31j p ^3) 

, * I’liere is an interesting table overleaf, showmg the statistics for the city of Lenm- 
^d of all these electors m their several categories, the number of members elected by 
o proportions of Party and non Party persons so elected {Qoroisloy 

1090 Soviet) (m Russian), Moscow , 

p 126) 

Lfensoviet means the municipal authority for the whole city of Leningrad , raysoviet 
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The Eleciio}! Pioccditic 

There are, ifc must Ij', icmemhered, m the USSR no political parties, 
-usmg the term nv tbc sense m v,hich it is understood m all other countries, 
and consequent!} theic is none of the usual part} activity in the elections 
to the soviets Nominations of indnidual candidates are made orally, 
either by themsehes or by friends or admirers, there being always con- 
siderable competition and usuallv not a little personal rn ak} There is, '' 
of course, almost iiu anably a “ slate ” or list of candidates recommended 

that for each of tho tight nardn or boroughs into 'K’hieh tho city is divided ttotc the 
very l^rgo nuniheT of honsemvos not occupied as n age eamors 


Mxnnriibnip or litr>sovirT ami Ra\ soviets 
(Deputies elected from non organued population in 1030-1031) 
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Another table supplied to the author^ h\ the Pre^jident of the Leningrad City Soviet 
gi^es particulars as to the voters in each of the rayon soriefs at the 1031 election v 
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ELECTORS’ INSTRUCTIONS 

by tbe local membeis of tbe Compatuonsbip or Order styled tbe Com- 
munist Party, often including non-Party persons, and usually covermg 
only a certam proportion of tbe vacancies , and there may be other lists 
What IS Tiot usually understood by foreign observers is that there is, 
at each election, not one election me'etmg, but (as often m the village 
elections) several successive election meetings for the same electoral unit, 
at •which candidates are noinmated, discussed and either successively 
ehminated or carried forward to the final meetmg when the last vote is 
taken This, the only decisive vote, is usually unanimous (or more 
strictly, what m England is called nemine contradicente), a fact which 
has often led to the inference that there has been no real exercise of 
choice by the electorate On the contrary, the procedure is one of 
elaborate prelinunary siftmg of the nominations by various, often many, 
successive votes at the previous meetings, by which the less popular 
- candidates have been elimmated 


The Electors* hist) uctions 

j 

There is, moreover, another function of the successive election meetmgs 
' of the electors of each electoral umt, which is regarded, as we thmkj 
rightly, as of no less importance than the actual choice of members of the 
soviet This IS the passing of resolutions in the nature of instructions 
— perhaps we should say suggestions— to'the deputies or delegates to be 
elected, or to the soviet as a whole, or even to higher authorities These 
resolutions may be proposed by any elector, but they are usually put 
forward by groups of electors' and o^n by those representmg particular '' 
factories or^mstitutlons In the large cities the aggregate number of 
such resolutions passed at one or other of the innumerable meetmgs of 
electors runs into thousands, the subjects bemg of extreme ^diversity 
They vary m importance from the' most trmal details of admimstration, 
and the smallest of improvements, up to issues of mumcipal policy of 
far-reachmg character Apparently nothing is formally excluded, but 
we imagine that anything “ counter-rwolutionary ” or fundamentally in 
opposition to the communist regime would not be risked by any opponent, 
or if risked, would not be tolerated by the meeting We are told that 
factones vie with each other as to which can brmg forward the largest 
number of valuable suggestions, or of suggestions that will secure the 
support of a majority of the meetmg We are told also that the resolu- 
tions adopted, mid even those largely supported though not adopted, are 
carefully noted by the authorities , and that those which are most fre- 
quently moved or adopted usually lead to appropriate action bemg taken, 
whether by the soviet or by some other authority, to remedy what is 
recognised as a widely felt grievance, or to meet what has been shown to ' 
he a popular desne 

It is hard for the foreigner to reahse how extensive is the use made 
. of this opportumty of the electorate to tell their delegates what they are 
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to do ' Fortanatsly tlie Secretery of the Mo'scow Committee of the Com- 
munist Party cue a lenpthy analysis of these instructions ‘ Durmg , 
the elections to the liloscow Soviet m 1931, ’ declared L M Kaganovich, 

‘ no feiver than one liimdred thousand additioas to the instructions were 
put forward [their subjects being] housing and city enterprises, 
10 per cent , city transport, 11 pei cent , education 16 per cent , food 
supply 18 per cent The mam demands were (1) Break up the 
housing trusts into cooperatives (276 enterpnses, 290,000 electors) ; 
(2) eradicate ilhteracy (90 large enterprises) , (3) introduce pol}’technical 
metnods m all the schools (3 large enterprises) , (4) enlarge the number of 
closed retail stores (593 enterprises, 400,000 electors) , (5) improv e the 
quality of bread (313 enterprises) , (6) increase the number of hospitals 
(210 enterpnses) , (7) goods transport to work at night (80 large enter- 
prises) , (8) the organisation of means of transport for workers and 
emplov ees for the delivcrv of fuel and for the service of the population 
gcneially (SO enterprises) (9) facilitate exchanges between workers 
emplojed m similar enterprscs with the purpose of bringing the places of 
living of the workers nearer to their places of work Most of these sugges- 
tions hate already been earned out ’ ^ 

There is, however, throughout the whole proceedings and, as it seems, 
m all the multitudinous speeches, no formulation of opposing or com- 
petmg programmes, to which the candidates proclaim allegiance but 
only a common profession of desire for efhciency m the huildmg up of 
the socialist state, possiblj with emphasis on the achiev emeuts or short- 
comings of particular departments, and sometimes on the candidate’s 
own qualifications for office or personal predilections In this respect, 
the sovnet contests seem to resemble tbc British and Amencan electioneer- 
ing of primitive times before the development of the party system , a 
state of thmgs still lingering in Great Britain m nearly all the country 
parishes, many of the urban or rural districts and some of the smaller 
mumcipahties, which the national party organisations have not yet 

^ The Sonatti! HtconMruchon of J/o«coir and (he oihrr CtUcs m tht UlSSR, bj 1 31 
Kaganov icli, ilo-.co-'’, 1032 pp 78 81 The same speech also specifiecl a dozen of the 
con'T’Cte demands made at the same election The first t\vo of these 'll ere as follows 
(1) 'he pnbho baths to v ock on the unmterrupted work si stem from 0 am to 0 l m , 
cstabluh a children’s day at the haths build special batlis for children instol mech 
anical laundries at the baths, so that the bathers clothe^ ma^ be na-hed ■nliilc he is 
bathmg (2) The cons^niclion of now tramway routes at each tramwaj stop a strict 
schedule to be displaced of the moTcmcnts on that route , express tram routes from the 
outskirts to the centre without stop , children under fifteen to be permitted to enter the 
cars from the front platform double deck buses to be introduced * (tbtd p 79) 

It IS to be noted that the village meetmgs are equally prolific of instructions or sugges 
tions A report embracing a largo number of Tillage meetings throughont the RSI SR 
excraduig Moscow and Leningrad during the election campaign of 1931, and those 
succeeding it dunng the ensuing tno years, down to Januarj 1 1933, “hows that these 
meetinp senrnp 2G 000 concrete demands or proposals Out of these it is reported that 
more than li 000 being about GO per cent were more or less carried into effect ( ‘ Vfass 
Work of the ‘Wats m the Third and Fourth Years of the Fust Five Year Plan ’ (m 
Py tfie accounting mfomiation department under the presidium of 
vne Central Fsecutire Committee (VT^IK) of the RSFSR) 
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readied or from winch they have hfeen deliberately excluded What is 
remarkable m the so^’let elections, m the absence of what Britain and 
Anlerica mean by party strife, is the width of public interest that they 
excite, the amount of discussion that takes place, and the veiy high per- 
centage of the electorate that records its vote We ate told, for instance, 
that in the USSR there is never such a thing as an uncontested election, 
_ either for the village oi the city soviets ^ 

I A Moscow Eleclioji 

We may cite, as an outstanding example of these soviet elections — 
doubtless an extreme instance, not necessanly tj^pical of the smaller cities 
— ^that of the choice of the Moscow City Soviet and of its eight rayon 
sovhets in 1931 There_were 2542 members (or substitutes in case of 
absence) ^ to be elected to the govermng bodies of this city of some three 
million inhabitants The total number of men and women more oi less 
formally nominated is not recorded, but they evidently numbered many 
thousands The percentage of votes cast to the total electorate is given 
as 94 1, which we should take the liberty of calling an inciedible figure, 
if it were' calculated as it would be in Britain oi America ^ What is 

1 British readers i\ill be an ate that in the United Kingdom a ^rge majority Of the 
elections for parish councils are uncontested , of the elections of rural district councils a 
considerable proportion are always uncontested; of those for urban district councils 
raany are uncontested The same is true of the elections for the toivn councils m a con 
Siderable number of wards m the municipal boroughs, and of those for the county councils 
in most of tile rural county distnots, as well as in many of the electoral areas m London 
“for county and metropolitan borough councils Even for the House of Commons there 
arc always a numbo'r of constituencies in which the election is uncontested Such an 
absence of the opportunity of “ participation ” w ould be considered in the USSR to be 
gravely “ undemocratic ”, as well as socially mjurious ^ 

® It IS customary' for the electors to elect, especially to bodies of importance, not merely' 
the prescribed number of members, but also a certam number of substitutes or alternates, 
usually termed “ candidates ” (not exceeding one third of the number of members), who 
,may automatically be appomted as members in place of members disabled or prevented 
from attendance Such substitutes or alternates ate entitled to attend the meetmgs of 
the elected body as guests, and eren to obtain their expenses of traxeUmg to the place of 
meeting, although they cannot vote They may be consulted and give advice, and they 
may even bo allowed to \ olunteor their opmions 

® Explanations of such an apparently impossible percentage of \oters to electorate 
may be found in the fact that there is, under Soviet Comniunism, as already explamed, 
no such obstacle to universal votmg as a register of electors always more or less “ stale ” 
In the United ICmgdom no one can vote at an election whose name is not included in a 
register now made np only once a year, on the basis of the completion of three months’ 

- reSidenfce at a speoified address, and the arrival of the elector’s twenty first birthday, 
both prior to a fixed date, which may actually prove to bo seventeen months prexioux 
to the election day' A large percentage of the registered electors are always found to 
have died 'Or removed from the distnct, whilst, new comers and persons who have newly 
reached the qnahfymg age cannot vote In the United States, although the method of 
compilmg the register is different from that m the United Kingdom, the effect, in pre 
ventmg a large proportion of those over twenty one from voting, is substantially similar 
In the USSR the man or woman reaohmg eighteen on the day of the election, and actually' 
working on that day m the factory or institution, can at once vote , whilst those who 
have died or removed do not clog the electorate, or affect the percentage of actual veSters 
to the electorate " 

It is reported that the average percentage of voters to the electorate, m all the cities 
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mote mtorestiiig is tlic dc'^ailecl description of the efforts made both to 
educate the electors to and induce them to vote Tlic city evidentl) 
tesemhied, during seienl iTccks, a British cit}- in the last da^s of a hotl} 
fontested parhamentary election There was the same elaborate displai 
of printed and iihisxxated posters There v, ere flashing electric signs and 
illuminated statuarr groups in plaster emphasising particular slogans 
Bes^d <.3 the innumerable small meetings m the factories and institutions 
of all kinds there were man) large meetings in all parts of the cit) , open 
to all comers, at which speeches were made b) candidates and other 
“ spellbinders ” The achievements and projects of the various depart- 
ments of the mnmcipal administration were described The evtensive 
shortconungs and patent errors -acre usually not cvplamcd am) but 
frankly admitted and criticised Questions were ansv cred and complaints 
noted There were processions through the streets, with banners and 
bands In eiery factory or workshop, crerv school or college erery 
hospital or institution of any kmd, lepeated personal appeals were made 
to every elector to east his vote Foreign residents, we are told, asked 
with amazement why so much trouble was taken, and so much Cvpense 
incurred, when no part}' issues were at stake, no party feehng w as invoh ed 
and no party gam could be made The answer was that Sonet Com- 
mimisra was bas d on universal participation m public administration- 
participation b) inteUigent luderstanding of the whole function of the 
stato, in which the casting of a vote for this candidate or that, according 
to p'>rsonal preference, was but the final and conclusn c act “ Such 
lb was declared, “ w'>s soviet democracy, then in its fourteenth jear 
How much more reii it was asserted, “ than parliamentary domocrac) 
m other lands ’ In the end out of the 2512 members or substitutes 
elected, either to the city soi let or to the rayon soviets, it was reported 
that 60k were women , 358 were doctors, engineers or clerical workers , 
and the rest, about 1400, were manual workers Just about two-tbirds 
of the total were members, or candidates for membcrslup, of the Com- 
inum"t Party or of the League of Communist Youth (Comsomols) , whilst 
about one-third were “ non-Party ’ , that is to say unconnected with 
this uominant Order * 

It IS, of course not demed that the members of the Communist Party, 
together with its probationary members (called candidates), and the League 
of Communist Youth (Comsomols), make up the bulk of the “ actmsts ”, 
to whose zeal and exertions the “ hvehness " of the elections is due At 
Moscow m 1931 it was they who saw to it that two-thirds of all the 
candidates who survived to the final votes belonged to the all-powerful 
communist orgamsation, and it was doubtless to their special efforts that 
these nominees owed their success But it was endeutly by intention 


^ tJSSR Tras 84 In the several constitnent repnhlic 
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room via'^ 1* ft for a rouiontx of " non-rartv candidate 5 

' to In' tol * Th'’ tn<‘in1't-r.1up of Uif ih praf’tu’nlH m\('r nlinllv 

roTUpo-ail of docilo ndii^'rantH of th«’ oo\or«mnit Tlicrc nro, indi'cd, 
I orHtanl K r<’f urnn!* compUiota of f lif o> tont to htch tliHafTct t*'d person'-, 
or t’\eu roisnt^ r-rovolnltoiutni’T find thrvr \\tty into tln'M' rounnk. 
f"^p<'cia!h tW rurid HAirt'', to Mali an t'Ctaiu a,s otni to impair thoir 
efiiowirv in “ iMiiidim? up the Hn mli'-l M.itt But UioukU futli pt'r"on« 
pmv t'roonio Ciindulit*"' mn\ oanvn'>'< for \ot<s iimonq tfieir 

frif'iuBj nml mn\ tvou Mrura olertion, ih *3 do not, m tbrnr candid'iturcs 
stand n« oppumnt^' of tW ontahlidn d ooler of thim"*, or proifrum Ibfir 
]ir<d't,’‘rnu' for anv i oidnrj pfdio% Wlwm — aa oct iMonrlly K ippens i %tn 
in tlic citks, and more frrqm ntiv thin not in th*' rural ‘•OMfts*— 
dmy oicn find th* in a niajonty, thm may Iwm Im'k and cau’-t' 
tmultl% leading of{»*n to tlnir pirltnl fhmiimtu'ti at a suli'i rjucnt det- 
tion 

We add to thr foregoing doHription uu net mint of a pievimis Mo'cov, 
dertiou as scin from i textile fartorj, ami of the proc*diire of ohrtnig 
it* dflcpatea to the Jlotcme City an*! rnon «o\ieta, by an exjienenred 
British publuiHt who had nioO' thin om** \js){/d the USKU 'Ihis 
imestigiilton took phtee in 102G.pnr)r to the Fise-Yrir Plan , at a tim*’ 
of lhc>'ew' I'k onomio Puliri , V hen m im of the workem wore beincsw eafed 
In' sm til prorit“in«Kinp emplojem and the L'llumr Ltolnngei wtre biJ'-\ 
trjing t*j phte demohilt'-ed Hod Arm> men and othtiN wiio had failed, 
diiniig this jtartinl reserami to pri\nte o'ntcrpnso, to get work “ fJn 
the wallh of the fartor} when I vniltd it, Fomo dnas htfom tho attual 
dection two list', of candidateK had been jioded, wlio sought election to 
the Mo'-cow Citv ftosat, and to the h s.-, important rnon [ward] aoxiet 
There were also shorter lists of ‘ siibstilnteb’ vsho would lake tlie jA’ieen 

* 'Jhi yl'iiwliotl inlih in ()>t fiminnlt' to p 20 nhows iliat m ttin I/'intiuriKl election 
la 1030, ulichtU nitire ilinn one linK of tin ru'nilx'r' rlertcj lit the ‘ non nt},ftni'nit ’ 
dicUiM (noiiult, ihoSc not so'tnj; at the fnctotiM or ot’ir- eanWisluneiiti) mn' Pads 
tneinW'w 

* The toll! numl^er of mtmljeef of llie C<nnmani«t INrU in the ' illaqa sox lets ■»'ia 
stnUd in a repo-t to nuioimt in in,l to no more than If, jK-r rent (22*, "S2 out of n total 
of PIIOSOO), mill lltii '«ns nn iiurtaiie oMr the a r rr.it ftt vhirh it utotxl in 1*127 
111C,771 out of 1,112 000) In 1035 thtv niimbproil Is 0 jw r w nt (230 ^53 nut of r total 
of J 25'2 1 11) 

In the cil\ rnilit' of vhhK then non itre otir one thouiuinii thtre mro rt ported 
to 1 h! 100 'KM) nunilKrs in 1032 ns cmnpind nith )‘22.372 m 1027 Anioni; these the 
projwirtion of niemlsim of the OommuniRl PnrU nosi ju«t iijum cine hnlt , thtir mimlftr 
inwing necli m the fiti jenrs from at 027 to h'2 052 llMhtr wore then tuo fifths of 
thrne tnrious totiils vita itjiorteil to Iw mninml norliug tinge earners, the rimninitif, 
laing nioBtlj clirienl tmplontd of Narimis griiihs, or tnginoern and other ttclmicimis, 
tilth ft fen dorlors, joimmlisls and IniejorH In I'M', the proportions of Pnrti menilK'nt 
and Crnnsomols m the ritj sotitls trero proMsloniilly gtiin as 13 1 per cent and 11 2 
per tent riepictntlt 

It should bt (iddid that it omen are now nicnihors of ntirlj eieri Po\ict 'ivhctlier 
rural or urhan, to tin negrtpato numlKT, ns It wim ofUcmlly rojiorted in U)3‘2, of 310,000 
(ns compared with 131,200 m 1027), Imlnp 21 pir cent o{ tlie lotnl menilx'rehip (as coni- 
ptHTtl with Itss than 1 } IMt cent fn 1027) In tirj inanj cases women arc ehH,ttd to tho 
pasidentj of the soiict 
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of tJif olpttod lueiuberh in c ^*'C of dcatli or prolonged ab=cutc oil otlior 
duties Tlic i.ictory had the light, to return one delegate for each bOO 
of Its i.orfer- its nlloMamc \sas, iii fact, fourteen members Thu 
singiilanti of this list uas tlint it coniaincd iiftcen names At 'their 
he<ui stood I>mn He had hem Uitir nltmhti while he lived md thev 
still p iid to his incnior} this tom Inng homage Tht> would ha\ c 1 uiglu d 
iinpleasanti} at the orthodox conception of miinortoht\, but for them 
the dead hero still lived m his vorhs, and m the hearts of hi® followers 
I thought of the Greek fibhermen of the Afgean islcs, who will hail one 
another after a storm, with the traditional greeting ‘ Alevander Incs and 
reigns ’ After Lenin’s name came that of Hjkov, Ins sucf essor as ch iir- 
man of the Conned of Commissars (the Russian ealunet) This fat toiy' 
had been the pioneer in th< revolutionary struggle, and it cl umed the 
honour of returning the active head of the Sov let administration as its 
semor member The reniaimng names were all tliosc of workora or 
former workers in the factor) Sjevcii of the fourteen vero ns the list 
showed, memhers of the Commumsb Party, one wa>- a member of the 
Communist League of Youth, and the rest v ere ‘ non-Fartv Three of 
the fourteen were women 

“ Heic then was the ofhcnl list, containing a bare majonti of pro- 
fessed Commmiistb pie«ented to the electors for their r itification There 
was no alternit’ve list By what method had it been (ompiled ’ The 
first step 13 that each member of Ja^t rears sonct (the elections are 
annual)^ who dcsirts to stand again, presents a report on his or her 
activity A meeting then takes place betv een tlic IVorks Council [this 
IS the factor) comniittco] and the 300 deleg.ites, who represent small 
groups of the various categories of workers At this meeting names arc 
put forward, and there often follows a thorougli discussion of tlio record 
"nd reputation of cieh There is usuallv a vote on each name In this 
V aj the first anft of the oflicial list is ‘ compiled under the siipernsioii 
of the Yorks Council [factor) committee] It then goes before separate 
mcAings of the vanous crafts [query workshops] m the factory and at 
these it nia) be modified In its final form it is a selection presented by 
the Y orks Conned to a general meeting of all the workers in the factory 
At this general meeting it is srill theoretically possible to oppose any name 
m the list and to put forward another name to replace it but of this 
right tne electors rare!) avail themselves, for the good reason that the 
pielmimaiy procedure bv which the list is prepared does furnish some 
^arantee that it corresponds, on the w hole, witli the wishes of the electors 
They are not conscionsly settling big issues of national polic)', nor are 
ticy even directlv choosing legislators They are choosing average, 
trustworthy citisens, who will see that the 'administrative machine of the 
c^ runs elBcientiv for the common good of the working population 
le atmosphere of the election and, indeed, of debates in the sovaets tliem- 
se V es, IS strangely remote from ‘ politics ’ as western democracies con- 

^ Xon triennial (1935) 
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ccive them A big family, animated by a single purpose, sits down on 
Hiese.occasions to admimster its common property 

The factory produces its own newspaper, The Spilr, which appears 
fotfcmghtly and is written entirely by workers under the direction of its 
’ branch of the Communist Party Its contents during the election week 
' are, perhaps, as good a sample as one could find of soviet pohtics, as the 
i a-veiage town workei sees them. 

“ The number opens with a leading article in which every elector is 
^ “-stimmoned to take part in the elections ‘ Comrades, remember 
Ti’ych’s [Lenin’s] watchword The time is ripe for every servant-girl, 

. ' while she is still in the latchen, to learn how to govern Russia The tasks 

- before us are the practical woik of building houses and increasing our 
output We have many a hardship still to endure, and Russia needs you 
all - If you feel yourselves ill-off, then elect active members of the soviet 
to better your case You are yourselves responsible for your own lot 
Don’t leave the work to others Be bold, choose conscientious men who 
will carry out Lenm’s ideas, and then be sure that your hardships will 
vanish and poverty disappear ’ 

“ The heavy, busmess-ldce part of the election literature consisted in 
the official report of the Communist Party on tlie year’s woik of the 
Moscow Soviet It claimed that the Party had fulfilled its promises It 
, - had increased the output of industry, bettered the conditions of the 

- workers, and kept alive the unity between workers and peasants 

" The peroration of this very practical document boasted that these 
results were due to the participation of the ‘ broad masses ’ (a charac- 
teristic Russian phrase) in the work of government, ‘ a thmg possible 
only under the soviet system ’ 

" The similar report on the work of the Ward Soviet was on much the 
same lines It contained one reference, however, to the aesthetic side of 
life — trees had been "planted to beautify the streets It noted consider- 
" able activity m summomng small pnvate employers (kustari) for breaches 
of the labour code The rest of the election news consisted of the reports 
of some of the retirmg members of the soviet 

“ ‘ No. 1 [a woman] was responsible for uispecting the houses of the 
old-age pensioners ' She got their daily ration of white bread increased 
by half a poimd, and saw that better -meals were provided for the con- 
f sumptives She was distressed by conditions at the Labour Exchange , 
many demobihsed Red Army men had failed for two years to get work , 
some workers fainted while waiting at the Exchange , the present manager 
, IS not the light man for this post 

“ ‘ No 2 [a man] occupied himself with education, and stressed his 
insistence that preference should always he given to the children of the 
workers 

“ ‘ No 3 [a woman] claims that, as the result of her inspection of 
eighteen schools, the expenditure on food, per month, per child, was ' 
raised from fifteen to frw^enty-three roubles 
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“ ‘ Iso 4 [a man] worked in the health section He advocated a 
dispensary for venereal diseases and an mcrease in the numher of beds 
both for adults and chiidren He was responsible for sending sick children 
lo Yalta in the Crimea, and got an additional dispensary opened for the 
tuberculous, making the thirteenth in our distnct - He got a workshop 
for wmter use built in the home for children addicted to drugs (these 
pitiable httle wretches are mainly orphans of the cml war and the famine, 
who for a time lan wild in the towns) He also msisted that less mono- 
tonous work (“ fancy ” sewing instead of making sacks) should be provided 
for the women who are bemg reclaimed in the home for prostitutes 

“ ‘ No 5 [a woman] insisted that bed-hnen should be changed fort- 
nightly instead of monthly in the eye hospital 

“ ‘ No 6 [a man] found many cases in small private workshops in 
which lads under eighteen were working over eight hours , the employers 
were prosecuted 

“ ‘ No 7 [a woman] inspected five factories and found one m which 
there was no hospital The workcis had to walk seven versts to the 
nearest This was remedied ’ ” ^ 


The Organisalton of the City Soviet 

Tlie method of election adopted from the start for the city soviet — 
the separate choice of one or more delegates by the staff of each enter- 
pii'^e — even the smallest — has gx'ven that body a membership and a 
char.icttr entirelj different from those of the mumcipal councils of Great 
Britain or the Umted States In any considerable city of the USSR the 
city soviet is composed of an unwieldy mass of men and women delegates 
witliout fixed total, the numbers increasing at each election with the 
perpetual multiplication of estabhshments of every land With the 
addition of 33 per cent of candidates or substitutes, who are entitled to 
attend, the plenum of the city soviet runs into hundreds, and m the cases 
of Moscow and Leningrad to more than two thousand Such a body has 
nccessanly to entrust its powers and functions to an executive committee, 
winch, again, is too large for executive action, and therefore leaves the 
daily work to a presidium of somethmg like a dozen members, in whom 
the day-by-day administration of the city resides, and w'ho give their 
whole time and attention to their municipal duties 

On the other hand, agam in contrast with the western municipalities, 
much less use is made in the cities of the USSR of that framed, permanent 
and salaried staff by whom in most other countries the actual work of 
municipal administration is conducted In the absence of such a staff, 
which IS only now beginning to appear in the USSR, the city soviets have 
made the most of that principle of the widest possible participation of the 
w lolc people m the work of government which is so characteristic of 
o\iet Communism The city soviet appomts an ever-increasmg number 
' Ilcm the HoucU If ork, by H N Braibford, 1927, pp 34-40 
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of sections or committees, eacli consisting of a small proportion of the 
' elected members or candidates, to whom are ]omed an indefinite number 
of Volunteers drawn from outstanding and “ activist ” citizens of either 
sex and of the most vaned positions and occupations Each section 
consists of several scores of members , occasionally even of hundreds, and 
in Moscow and Leningrad' sometimes running up to a thousand or so , 
all of whom undertake to spend hours every week m their own localities 
in gratuitously domg detailed admmistrative work, much of which would 
•nn England and America be carried out by a salaried stafi of mspectors, 
relieving officers, investigators, school attendance officers, collectors and 
what not 

It must be said that the organisation of the city soviets is still mchoate, 
rangmgirom Moscow and Lemngrad downwards to quite pnmitive condi- 
tions in some of the smaller cities “ The decree of 1925 and subsequent 
legislation provided for six permanent committees (or sections), 
namely, communal economy, financial budgetary business, education, 
public health, cooperative trade and workman-peasant inspection Other 
committees (or sections) may be appomted by local soviets in accordance 
with their needs In most city soviets there are ten or more additional 
committees (or sections) and they are known as administrative, cultural, 
samtary, judicial, trade, social security, etc Deputies (or delegates) may 
select the committees (or sections) they prefer to jom, but under some 
conditions they may be appomted to committees (or sections) not of their 
own choice ” We must content ourselves with descriptions of Moscow 
and Leningrad 

Moscow \ 

The plenum of the Moscow City Soviet consisted, in 1934, of 2206 
triennially elected members, with half a dozen others added by the pre- 
sidium, and with 450 elected candidates or substitutes About 1750 were 
Party members, whilst about 900 were non-Party This plenum meets 
ten or twelve tunes a year ^ It elects'an Executive Committee (Ispolkom) 
of 50 members, which is summoned to meet at irregular intervals about 
three or four times a year, when some special busmess requires its atten- 
tion But the effective mumcipal executive is the presidium of fifteen 
members, with six candidates or substitutes, elected by the Executive 
Committee (Ispolkom), subject to the approval of the plenum, and meeting 

^ “ The difference betii een our soviets and bourgeois democratic municipalities con 
sists not only m the fact that it is not the nobles, manufacturers, bankers and houseoivners, 
and their lackeys, -a ho sit on our soviets but •workmg men and rvorking •nomen, but also 
,in the very methods of working The soviet is a permanently functionmg logislati\o 
organisation, uhich controls and supervises not only the enterprises belongmg to the city, 
but all, other economic activities carried on -nifhin its territory Much has been done in 
recent years to reconstruct the work of thesoviets The sections of the soviets are bodies 
that supervise and direct the various branches of city enterprise The work must 

be raised to higher lei els Ceremonial plenary sessions are still widely practised m our 
soviets , this practice must be discontinued ” (The Socialist Hecomlruction of Moscow and 
other Cities in the USSR, by L M Kaganovich, Moscow, 1931, pp 78 79) , , 



THE SOVIET SYSTEM 

regular]} nearly every veek Practically all important decisions are 
taUn the presidium On a few issues of special importance or diffi- 
culty, the presidium consults the Executive Committee, which sometimes 
has matters under enquiry and consideration for several months ^ Usually 
the decisioas of the presidium are reported direct to the plenum, by which 
they are almost invariably ratified, although sometimes not without 
considerable discussion 

The majonty of the members of the plenum man the sections, or, as ~ 
ve should sa}, the committees, which supervise the vanous branches of 
municipal administration Every member is required to serve on at least 
one section, according to his choice, the numbers being unhmited and 
van mg with the popularity of the subject In 193i there were twenty- 
eight such sections, concerned respectively with finance, education, 
theatres and cmemas, health, housing, buildmg projects, allocation of 
sites, supplies and trade mumcipal shops, the municipal farms, city plan- 
ning, construction, mumcipal heatmg nuhtia (police) and fire brigade, 
courts of justice, establishment archives, statistics, the legal department, 
and sundrj other matters , together with half a dozen charged with the 
supervision of the special trusts, or boards, to which is delegated the 
routme administration of such municipal enterpnses as the tramways the 
mam drainage system, the undergroimd railway works the hcensmg of 
automobdes and the management of dwelling-houses Each section has 
a niember-lup \ar\mg from about 40 to three or four times that number 
All of them meet about once a month but each elects a bureau of a few 
luembti') who meet once e\en five dajs 


Leningrad 

The Uninirrad City Soviet, which is housed in the Smohiy Institute, 
of n % olutionarv fame has an even larger membership than thatof AIoscow 
plenum* consists of over 3Q00 tnemuaUy elected deputies with about 
i0'»() elected candidates or sub-titutes It has a presidium of 17 deputies 
ti'd 8 candidates, which meets nearly every week Unhke AIoscow, 
Leu'ngiad has uow no cxecutn e committee (Ispolkom) , and the presidium 
rf iiorts m aU cases direct to the plenum There are nearly 30 sections or 
inmmi’tccs, among winch the members of the plenum distribute them- 
s-el.is according to choice In the summer these sections meet once a 
nio''ith, but m the winter only three times every two months - 

It should he •’deled that m AIoscow and Lcnmgrad, and often in. other 
lit the meinbf’'s and candidates elected to the mumcipal soviet by 
1'i r •= \rra] bngaflcs shifts or workshops of a large factory habitually 
coinbinc into -u extra legal standing comnuttee which takes under its 
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But tins is not all tlic tomplirntion of tlir rmnntipd '-‘-•mttin in 
nnarh all the citn-s li i mg populifioiis of ItogHto ai-*! m n ft t ofiitr 
In special authornnlK-n of rli*" fVnird InmitiM t 'onurnM'- •' (l.'-JK) of 
the coiustitiKiit or nutonoinou’ npiihlic («»r 'ufomnrum- 1 r-t or oMi-t), 
si.l’oriJinato rajo’i sn\ t , nii-' hed'ttMl 1>} th> m" < nl ru oiis for, js wi 
fihoiiM ‘■a*', " snli o*" horomdis) mto "hirh tin iit' * in h* di'nl'*! for tliH 
purj.'ne Thus Mo-coi his 10 rv»n,i ro,!' t , L -imt"!'! ^ Bd n 7, and 
Gorki fornitrli Nirlini Xo' gnn d) b In * om*- < v * i ( i - at Goil i) om or 
oth> *' of th*’ nvona ni n include Il''^ indu-fr- d (ii'-trirls gnswinu up out'*)'!' 
ihent' lioiindr*-' inoihiif \ . <•, on the prineiple of ( ultnr il nuonolm 
thera'oiimaj he formed out of an n.a "ith.'i tlm r it' inhahit< d in nid\ 
1)} the riciil “ nuioii'*! muioHt' ’ Bk-'Moiw to th. n}oii ’'Oviita nr** 
held quite indepr td'’nt!' of th* ili'tion to tlu ett} '=o't. t it- If hut o»i 
ihc ‘■ainc frencliisc , ''■hI, for toiucnn'me, 'Mtiuii the p* nod of thf sinn 
olccr’on cinipaign and oft-iii on the snne d i' It ja perinn-dile Inif 
uuasiid fo- tao sime pcr‘-on to he {]c((*d to holli nt' and rUOn wivut 
The ra'on soviets art rharged In the eit\ f-oviet aitli much of {he dotaih <1 
municipal admimstntion of lh<ir own areas, espedaih (he hiqiervjsiou 
and raanagemcnt of the locvi insMtutions, and of thf lot d sanitation 
Each ravon soviet appoints its omi presidiiiin of a few mcrnhirs and 
vanous sections of local luhibitants for spceific fniutioas, fvutU like 
those of the. city souet ^ Their finances form p irt of the budget of the 
(ity soviet and this control over finance involves their general subordi- 
nation to, and control bv, the financial organisation of that bodv The 
competition of the different raj ons among themselv ts m order to obUin 
approval for their «everal projects of additional local amenities, lends to 
keen discussion m the plenum and Ispolkom 

It must he said that, although great improvements have been made, 
there is considerable dissatisfaction with the idministration of the cifj 
rayon soviets and their sections Kaganovich did not shrink, m 1931, 
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from publicb dpclariug tbit ‘ ihc district so\aets are still \.orking poorly 
on the improccmont of tlieir districts , they still do not shon and they 
do not feel thciusehcs, that, thej are the masters of then distncts in the 
full sense of the word A most important task is to bring the district 
soiicts dost r to the masses of the population which tlicv sorce In every 
comer of the district there must be a m istcr, w ho w ould know all the needs 
of the district and make them lus daih concern There should he a nuister 
who pa}s attention to the good order of Ins street and house , there 
should he a master who, loving Ins section, his street would make it his 
concern, to fight against hooliganism, had house management, untidiness 
and lack of culture If the hloscow so\ ict and the district so\ lets are to 
be"in this big undertaking it is apparent that suh-clistnct so\ lets must he 
created The distncts containmg up to iOO 000 population arc too big 
— each district is a whole large city m itself It is hard to co\ er and keep 
account of the needs of such a big distnct from one centre If there aresuh- 
distriet soviets covering sea eral streets if the sos ict deputies and the so% let 
section leaders w ork activch m the sub-district soncts becoming fighters 
for then street, their sidewalk their court, the improvement of "Moscow 
will go on apace ’ ^ 

The Suhhoimh m the Cttus 

Both cit} soviets and, in the larger cities, ii} on sov icts, together with 
the numerous sections that thev appoint, are constanth falling lielimd in 
the vast work involved in any municipal adinin,str ition unprovided with 
an extensive and competent salaried staff These shorteemnngs arc, to 
some extent made good b^ the spasmodic outhurts of cnergv by the 
snhhotniki { Saturdav-ers ’ ) who, as we sliall dcscnbein a subsequent 
chapter," volunteer gratuitous!} to clear awa}' accumulations of work 
which wouhl otherwise not be done in tune It is estimated that m the 
aggregate apirt from such salaried staff as exists, as mam’- as 30,000 
citizens aie, at anv moment, participarmg in the municipal admimstratioil 
of Moscow, and nearly as man} m that of Leningrad ® 


I mined Eledion 

In describing the basic foundation of the soviet hierarchy vv e liav e had 
a length} but a relativ ely easy task Much more difficult is it to describe, 

1 Tl-rCoiis'rudwnoflhcSiihmti/andthePlan/ortheCityofMoccoic.ln L At Kneano 
^ ich 1934, pp 'jG o7 

- * In riice of ProSt ’ Clnptcr I\ m Part IX 

^ Ztshoald be added that the niembciM of the cit^ and ra\on so\ ict^s rcctive no paA ment 
'^Vir«cr\'icc^ a« nicmberb Tho majontv of them IximgempIo\e<lat or ^nlaricy 
arc entitled to take ‘time oil* from the emp)o^ment \ntliout lo«b of p'i\ nheUQ'rcr 
thev arc engaged on their immicipal duties Those of them m)io ha\e no nago or salary 
(such as the indcpendtnt handicrafteTuen) mat receive from the *iovict compensation for 

ost tune at rates fixed In the soviet authorities Hou'^ekeeping «?upported 

their husbands, continue to he supported h\ them, and art- a-^aumed (hko tho wage 
earners) me rcU to take time off for their munitipal duties, niuch thc^ iicrform ns 
part of the \oluutar\ social work expected from every lo;yal citizen ^ 
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01 even jitecisel}’- to undei-stnnd flie complicated political edifice that hasi 
been erected on that foundation The first few congresses to which the 
People’s Coinmissai-s reported their proceedings> and to winch they 
addressed their orations, consisted only of delegates from an indefinite 
luunher of city and village soviets, being ^siich as found themselves able 
to attend at the capital They wcie draivn during the Civil War from a 
compaiatively small and shifting area, winch at one time sank to little 
more than a relatively narrow corridor of territory between Leningrad and 
Moscow. The available territory was, m fact, not only restricted by tlie 
jiOlitical separation of the Ulaame and Transcaucasia, but also dependent 
month by month, during two whole years, on tlie fluctuating success of 
the lied Army in pushing Lack the vanoiis AVhite Armies, subsidised and 
strengthened, as these were, by the munitions, oflicers and milit.iry con- 
tingents supplied hy half a dozen foreign governments But when, nt 
the end of 1920, nearly the whole temtor} of what is now the USSR was 
cleared of hostile forces,^ Lenm and his colleagues were coiifiontcd with 
the problem of constructing a firm and stable government from the whole 
continent ovtcndmg fiom the Baltic to the Pacific, and fiom the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, with more than a hundred millions of mhahitants, 
two-thirds of the whole unable even to read, belonging to many diflieient 
races, languages' and religions, includmg munerous nomadic and barbanc 
tubes without any written language, some of them still in the stage of 
aninusm and magic Even if the Bolsheviks had been enthusiastic believers 
m western liberalism, with its faith in a parliament directR elected by 
universal siifiiage and the ballot-box such a political constitution was 
plainly impracticable foi the vast heterogeneous hordes with which they 
had to deal But the Bolsheviks had become fervent belieacrs in the 
plan of basing the whole constitution, not on the anonymous mass voting 
of huge electoral constituencies, but on a large number of relatively small 
meetings 6f neighhouis and associates m woik, at which there could be 
an intimate discussion of the issues in which the people -wctc interested, 
and about ivliich they had news of their own Ah these meetings the 
people could choose, to icpresent their wishes, someone whom they 
actnalh knew Only m this wa), Lenm helieicd, could all those “ deaf 
nllaces ” and priimtive communities he taught the art of represent atu c 
goverumeut , and at the same time be held together a unitary slate, ^^a^ly 
persons thought, at fiist, that it would suffice to constitute a federal 
republic of city and village soviets, to be governed by an All-ltiissiaii 
Congress of delegates or deputies from the innumeiablc little soviets 
throngbout the whole area This, m fact, was what was indicated m the 
resolutions ' on the federal nrstif utions of the Russian republic ’ adopted 
b) the Third All-Russian CongreSb of Workers , Soldieis’, Peasants’ and 
Kazakh Deputies on Januara'' 18, 1918 as the plan on which the 
Geulril Executive Comnutte'’ (TSlIv) was to draft "these fundamental 

^ Tilt lupni'^ di'i jmt cvacuair Madivoitorl until 10d_’, and tin, northirn iulf of 
litu 1 Und w{ SaiJialin i ot until 
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many more complications yet to be unravelled Tbe soviet constitution, 
as will be seen, includes not only an assembly for tbe government of tlie 
whole undivided commumty inhabiting one-sixth of the entire land-surface 
of the globe, but also a graded hierarchy of local governing bodies, at once 
legislative and executive, for the adrmmstration of the affairs peculiar -to 
areas of different magnitudes and diverse characteristics And it does 
more than this It provides also a series of independent assemblies for the , 
separate governments of areas, datge or small — ■whether we think of them 
as tribes or nations, states or repubhcs — ^inhabited by peoples who feel 
themselves to constitute distinct nationalities We have, in fact, in tbe 
USSR a umque constitutional form which combines, in one and the same 
hierarchy, the organs of both local and central government, of both legis- 
lature and executive, of both umtary state and federation '' 


How the Pyramid was Built 

We need not trouble the reader with the successive changes since 1918 
in the details of the indirectly elected hierarchy The tsarist local govern- 
ing authorities, whether'guberma, zemstvo, uezd or volost, quickly fell to 
pieces at the Revolution For years chaos reigned in varying degree ftom 
pl6,ce to place , and each soviet, in city or village, assumed whatever 
powers it wanted, and dealt with the affairs of its own areas as it chose 
Gradually thmgs were straightened out by the central government, and 
formulated by successive AU-Umoa Congresses of Soviets Mumcipal 
authorities were estabhshed for the cities The village soviet (selosoviet) 
entirely replaced the Mir The tluree old divisions-of tsarist local govern- 
ment, whether gubernia (province), uezd (county) or volost (rural district), 
were eventually., superseded by tw6 new ones, formed, to some extent, 
along lines of economic characteristics, and termed oblast or krai,’- and 
rayon ^ No less important, as we shall presently describe, was the vital 

^ The terms oblast and krai are applied indiscriminately, acoordmg to local usage 
But -we are told that, Strictly speaking, an oblast is a newly established district contaming 
no autonomous area Where an autonomous area peopled mainly by a national minority 
e-usts as on enclave withm the distnct the proper term is krai The North Caucasian 
krai contains as man-y as seven autonomous areas 

'• Among other works in Russian we may cite The. Soviet Slate the Origins and the 
Deielojiment of the Constitution oj the USSR, hyY I Ignatiev, 1928, 146 pp , TheUS^R, 
and theVmon's Republics, hyS A Kotlyarevsky, 189 pp , The Soviet Autonomous Oblasts 
and Republics, by K, Arkhipov, 123 pp 

- There tv ns at first an additional tier o£ councils, termed the okrug sot let, for an area 
roughly correspondmg to that of the old volost, m which both village soviets and city , 
soTuets were represented This -was found mconvement, as leavmg too-little scope for 
the development of the rayon soviet in enlivening the village soviets , and as encouragmg 
too much burfcaucratic control, to which the city soviet especially objected It was 
decided by the Central Committee of the Communist Party by a decree of July 6, 1930, 
to “ liquidate ” the okrugs and to wmd them up by October 1, 1930 Tbe decision was 
ratified by the Sixteenth Party Congress {Political Report to Jhe Sixteenth Parly Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party, by Josef Stalm, 1930, pp 125 129) But, in the vast 
area of the USSR, such changes take time to become universal In 1934 there were still 
functioning 22 okrugs 
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]3olic7 of cultnnl -1111:01101117 nnd whcioiei practicalilo, mine self- 
ffoiernment tor the stores of sepaiate nationalities scattered 01 ei llie 
liluxisiati continent ^ liat is of interest is that all these ditferent Ivinds 
and grades of goieming bodies find pl-ices in the mam so\iet hierarch7, 
-ind spring ultimatelp from the same base of primary soi rets The simple 
pvTamid, springing by indirect election from tlic broad foundation of some 
71,000 directly elected pnmary sonets of village or city, turns out to bave, 
not merely one supreme apex in the All-Union Congress of Soviets, but 
also a number of separate minor apices, not only in tbe congresses of 
soviets of the autonomous republics or oblasts, but also in those of the 
se\en (or rather nine) federated constituent republics, ^ of winch we must 
gne some descnption before tackling the supreme government of the 
XJiuon 


The Rayon and the Oblast 

There are, accordingly, two main strands in the closely knit con- 
stitutional fabric of Sonet Communism * the direct choice, b> adult 
sufeage, at open meetings of fellow-vorkers or neighbours, of people’s 
deputies or delegates and the formation, b} indirect election from below, 
of a pyramidal series of superior authorities We may obserc e m passing 
that, as we shall presently describe the same two strands run through all 
the four dmsions of the representative system of Soviet Communism 
whether it is dealmg vath ‘ Man as a Citizen ’, or vath “ Man as a 
Producer , or with “ ilaa as a Consumer ”, 01 vith “ Man as a Super- 
oitizen engaged in the Vocation of Leadership ’ 

We now resume our description of the government of Man as a Citizen 
m the successive tier-> of councils above the vallagc or small citv soviet,® 

* T1 c c a-e tiip I’Sr&P (Pu'-sia proper iMth Sibena) the 'Dkramc tVlutc Russia , 
the Tnn Caucasian ledcntion (which is a union of three — Georgia Azerlmjan and 
Vnnenn) Turlestan Tadzhikistan and Gzliekistnn 

The trouble about a metaphor is that it is never completelv accurate as a description 1 
Ore of the author^ objects tliat it is a pecuhnntv of the soiiet pyramid that its sup-emo 
apc\ IS not flanked hr parallel minor apices , the=e are all actuallj included inside the 
supreme aptv whioh thov help to support and morcoi er some of thc^e minor apices have 
other still smaller pvramidal apices within fhemsches ' A chart wilt enable the student 
to got a clearer iision of this amazingh complicated constitution than is praotlcablo 
through the WTitten word (see the diagram in the Appendix, to Part I ) 

- It adds to the complication that the names and areas of the tiers of councils have 
liei n during the pa-,t few j ears in process of change Tins economic ‘ ra\ onising ’ of 
the GbSP was contemplated immediately after the end of the Ciiil V\ar, hut was not 
seriously undertaken until 1028, when it was needed for the most effectiie formulation 
of the Pirst 1 ne Year Plan It was based 011 the conception of four diflForent tvpcs 
There were to lx; industnel rajons (as in the Leningrad oblast or in the Donets Basra of 
'he Ukraine) There were to he agricultural rayons (as in the Black Soil region, the Sliddlo 
V Olga the south west part of the Ukraine or in Kazakstan) There had also to bo mixed 
ravons which were ncees-anh both indnstnal and agricultural (as in Korth Caucasus 
, t idLoaverAoJga'krai the Crimea) There were also timber rav 011 s (as m Northern Asia) 
^e an instructive section in Pussian in The Five I car Plan of the National Economy 
ConnriicUon of the VSbIl, \ol iiu The Ravon Divisions of the Plan’ 1929 ) Under 
this raiomsing’ what were under the tsanst regime, 56 gubernia (provinces), 476 
ino m' r'”mties) and 10 600 volost (rural distncts), have been reorganised mto 

100 oblasts (or krais) and about 9000 ravons An intermediate council for the okrug 
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tluougli tliose of tlie rayon, and tlie oblast; and those of the autonomous 
'and the constituent repubbc, up to the supreme authority of the All-Umon 
Congress of Soinets, with its’ bicameral Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), its Cabmet of Ministers (Sovnarkom) -and its various other 
derivatives 

‘ The Rayon 

Among the innumerable and apparently unhmited powers of the selo- 
soviet and the small city soviet, there is one universal duty which stands 
out, that of electing people’s deputies or delegates to the congress of 
soviets of the rayon The rayon, now formed mainly on hnes of economic 
production, is a new area comprising a number of adjacent villages and 
what in England would be called hamlets, together with such small cities 
or urban settlements as happen to be intermixed with them The 
geographical extent and the population of the rayon difier from place to 
place according to local circumstances, and may be varied from time to 
time by decrees of any superior aiithoiity ^ It may thus comprise any 
number of villages, from a few dozen to many score, with half a dozen 
times as many dependent hamlets, with or without one or more cities 
"and urban settlements The soviet of each of these annually elects one 
(or if large, several) people’s deputies or delegates to constitute the 
rayon congress of soviets, which meets at the principal centre of the 
layon '' 

In the ESESR and the Ukraine the village soviet elects these delegates 
at the rate of one for every 300 inhabitants The soviets of the small 
cities and urban settlements wuthin the, rayon elect delegates at the rate 
of one for each umt of 60 electors of these soviets (approximately equal 

standing beti^een the rayon and tho oblast, was designed, but this was abandoned m 
1930 ' This icorganisation is now nearly completed, and for tho sake of clearness we 
shall limit our description to tho now general sjatom, although tho old contmues to exist 
tomporaiily in a few places 

With the abolition of the okiiig, tho cities having popnlations of more than 60,900, 
and some others of great industrial importance, have been, in the six smaller constituent 
republics, taken out of tho rayon, and made directly subordinate to the Sovnarkom 
(Cabmet) and TSIIx. (central executive committee) of the constituent rcpuhlic within 
which they are situated In the RSFSK, howexcr, these major cities are snhordinatod •• 
also to tho executive committee (ispolkom) of tho oblast or kroi"^ Tho other cities, havmg 
populations below 50,000, remain withm the rajons, hut wuth an autonomy greatly 
exceeding that enjojed by the villages Such cities, for instance, fix their own local taxes' ' 
and settle their own budgets, which aro adopted by tho city soviet, and only passed 
through tho ray on ispolkom for general concurrence, and submission to the oblast Ispolkom 

1 or exact information as to local government constitution in tho USSR, the student 
must go to the decrees them«olvob, but these arc summarised in The Soviet Slate, by B W 
ifaxw ell, 1934, chap vii , “ Prox mcial Government ", pp 100 108 , where the Russian 
sources aie indicated (pp 347 348) See also Sonet Buie in Biissia, by W R Batsell, . 
1929, chap xi , " Local Administration ” (pp 663 687), xvhich does not clearly give tho 
more recent changes 

^ Actually the 3000 laxons appear to include, on an average, about 23 selosoviets 
and perliaps one small city or uibnn settlement apiece, with an axerage population of 
about 47,000 , wlncli is analogous to that of an Ilnglish rural district count il in its much 
smaller area t 
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to 120 in]nbi('>nt 5 ) Thus, ns is usinl in the soMct bodies the total 
number of members of the n} on congress of so\ lels is not fixed, and ivith 
the increase of popul itioii it is nlwnx s grow mg It elects a president, m ith 
some othci members to form a presidium, niid iho a sl.inding execulnc 
tommitfce (ispoUvOm) not exceeding 15 members, together inth one-third 
as mini candidates or iltcrnutcs 

When MC enquire what arc the powers and duties entrusted to the 
rayon congress of soviets, we are met with the same difhculty as that 
with which we were confronted m the case of the xillnge soxiet The list 
of these powers and duties, is expressly laid down in the RSFSR decree 
of January 1, 1931, is indeed substautialK similar to (hat relating to the 
village sox let, winch wc gix c as an appendix to this x oliimc TJicsc pow ers 
and duties range from the consideration and discussion of tlic loftiest 
t matters of policx and administration of the USSR as a xxliolc, m xvhicli 
the rayon congress of soxicts, like the xnlingc soviet is iiix iled and desired 
to participate, and xvhicli it is expressl) directed to put m operation xntlun 
its owm area, down to the minutest details of pcaroclii il administration 
It IS, indeed, not to be supposed that the entire conglomeration of these 
subjects are ex en discussed bj anj of the 3000 raj on conerressos of «ox'iets, 
any more than the} a^'c bx the 70,000 odd xallage sox'iets But in startling 
contrast with the narrow lx limited and precisely defined functions of the 
British or Amencan local gox'ermng bod} , there is practicall} nothing in 
the xvorld that the ra}ou congress of sox lets, cquilly with the xillage 
soxiet IS not authorised and indeed mxited to deal with, so far as its 
application to the denizens of its area is concerned On the other hand, 
again in contrast xnth the British or Amencan local autliont} , the ra} on 
congress of soxiets, like the xillage soxiet, has no legal rights on xxhicli it 
can insist against the will of any superior ndnunistratixe aiithontx* It 
may at an} moment find its decisions oxerruled, and its actions cancelled 
and rex^ersed b} the ol last congress of soxiets xxliich it joins with other 
rayons in creating , or b} the oblast ispollvom (or executive committee) 
or b} the republic congress of soxiets or its Central Exccutixe Committee , 
or by the soxmarkom, or the People’s Commissar, of the constituent or 
autonomous repubbe within the area of which it is situated , or by the 
AU-Union Congress of Soxiets or its TSIK (or Central Executive Com- 
mittee) , or, indeed, by the presidium of any of these bodies or by the 
USSR Soxmarkom of People’s Commissars Thus, the ra} on congress of 
soxiets has a practically unbmitcd sphere of action, so far as its own area 
is concerned, subject alwa} s to the liability to be sharply pulled up and 
ox'erruled whenever it does anything contrary to the pohey or the xvill 
of any authority higher than itself I^hns absolute freedom to participate 
in gox-einmeiit, and it is encouraged and strong!} urged to participate m 
any wa} it chooses , hut it is no less sternly warned that whcnex’’er it 
goes off the rails ”, its action wall he cancelled and rex ersed , and if the 
local body persists, it will be summanl} disbanded, and a new election 
xwiU be called for In order to enable this superior authority to be exercised, 
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all obligatory decrees of a lower authority — ^indeed the minutes of pro- 
ceedings themselves — ^have to be forwarded immediately to the next higher 
authority, as well as to the appropriate People’s Cornmissariat of the 
USSR and that of an autonomous republic We gather that, m practice, 
the rayon congress and its executive, hke the village soviet, usually errs 
by default rather by excess of zeal , and that drastic interference from 
above, though unhesitatingly undertaken when required, is, to put it 
mildly, not of incessant occurrence 

The relation of the rayon congress of soviets to the various village 
and small urban soviets within its area is mainly one of supervision and 
control Thus, the rayon congress appomts for each village the president 
of the electoral commission of ten local members to supervise the election 
of the village soviet , to compile and post up publicly the list of persons 
excluded from the electorate , and to provide an independent chairman 
for the various election meetings 

On the other hand, an essential function of the 3000 rayon soviets is 
that of concentratmg m a single body the representation of the large 
number of village soviets within their several areas, occasionally amount- 
' ing, as it seems, to more than one hundred, in such a way as to render 
practicable the election of delegates to the next higher council in the 
hierarchy 

The organs of local admimstration of the rayon congress of soviets, 
actmg under the supervision and direction of the rayon ispoUcom, or 
executive committee that the plenum elects, and of the presidium that the 
ispolkom appoints, consist of a number of sections (six of them bemg 
obligatory on each of which there serve sdme members of the rayon 
congress and ispolkom, together with a varying number of mhabitants 
whom the ispoUrom invites to act as a civic obligation We are informed 
that the object of formmg these sections is that of associatmg as large a 
proportion as possible of the “ toiling masses ” m the work of government 
Meetings are held m the various factories and workshops, clubs and reading- 
rooms, throughout the rayon, where the members of the rayon congress 
of soviets, the “ mihtia ” (local constabulary) and the local courts of 
justice attend , where active workers are enlisted for the sections and 
where the “ concrete problems ” of the work of the rayon congress are 
discussed The obligatory sections ate those dealing with “ soviet con- 
struction and control of execution ” , “ industry, labour and supphes , 
agriculture , health , education, the rayon’s share in the General Plan, 
and the rayon’s financial budget " 

The rayon section deahng with the General Plan, so far as it relates to 
the rayon area stands in an interesting relation to Gosplan, to which it is 

^ Namelj, those on (1) Soviet Construction and control o£ execution , (2) Industry, 
Labour and Supply , (3) Agriculture , (4) Finance and budget , (I) Popular Education , 
(6) Public Health (RSFSR decree of January 1, 1931, section 38) To these there has been 
added, for all but the smallest rayons, a section on the General Plan, in subordination 
to the Union State Planning Commission, ■which we describe in our chapter on “ Planned 
Production for Community Consumption ” 
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suborduntp ^ptiounl planning is now basocl largolj upon constituent , 
ripon planning The layon li i& to picpare each year its own pieliminaTy 
plan for ail the enterprises -mtlun its area m accoiclance with the general 
economic considerations of which it is advised This has to be submitted 
to each local enterprise, productive or cultural Each considers the quota 
assigned to it, and either approves or prepares a counter-plan The whole 
aie then submitted to the highei authorities to he furthei revised and 
finally enacted ^ 

The only other part of the administration of the rayon calling for 
attention is that of finance The rayon congress has annually to settle 
the budget of local leceipts and expenditure for the ensuing year, which 
has to he submitted to the oblast ispolkom for approval, and for inclusion 
in the oblast budget, mth a view to its ultimate incorporation m the budget 
of the autonomous or constituent lepubhc, and, indeed finally in that of 
the USSR itself Thus there is in principle as w ell as in form, no effective 
local autonomy m finance in any grade of council from the smallest selo- 
soviet up to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets of the RSESB In prac- 
tice, however, there is a great deal of financial autonomy To begin mtli, 
tlic amount of expenditure to be undertaken by the lower authorities, 
whilst it can he summarily restrained by any higher authority, cannot 
efiectivel} be increased otherwise than by cvhortation and pemuasion 
On the othei hand, if the lowei authorities choose to incur laiger expendi- 
ture at their own cost they are usually permitted to add a surtax to 
one or other of the taxes leaned within their area by any of the higher 
authorities 

Elaborate pronsion is made b} law as to the raj on being served by 
half a dozen organised departments of permanent ofiicials, who are 
required to possess technical qualification and traimng In fact there is 
as j et, in the vast majority of rayons, nothing more than a skeleton staff 
of ofhcials of the rery minimum of traimng A marked feature is the 
extreme youthfulness of nearly all of them, few bemg o\ er thirty, or havmg 
more tlian a few years office experience We imderstand that measures 
for the special training of adinmistiative officials are imder consideration 


T/ie Oblast 

Above both the raj on congresses of soviet^ of the rural districts and 
the soviets of the small cities, and superseding the ancient guherma or 
pionnce, stands, in the RSFSR and the Ukraine, the authority of the 
krai or oblast The oblast congress of soviets is formed by delegates from 
the raj’on congresses of soviets, representmg the village soviets, at the 
rate (in the RSFSR) of one for every 12,500 mhabilants (equal to about 
one for every 1000 electors) , and also by delegates elected directly by 

Kvibishcv hevd of Gosplan, in Planned Economy, April 1931 
n D deal -nith the nliole subject m our Eubseipuent chapter entitled ‘ Planned Produotion 
for Community Consumption ’ , Part II 
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witli tlic department of justice In many oblasts the lack of an adequate 
ofhcial staff has led to the appomtment of a number of sections each con- 
taimng a selection from the members of the oblast congress of soviets 
and the ispoUcom, together with other active or representative citi/ens 
appointed by the ispolkom Each of these sections is charged with the 
supervision and actual administration of one department of the vrork of 
the oblast It should be said that, in the matter of local taxation and the 
budget of the oblast the oblast ispolkom has the right to participate in 
the discussion both of the budget of the constituent republic and of that 
of the USSR itself, in so far as these relate to its own area 


The Seven Federated Repuhhes 

The next tier of couneds, above that of the oblast or'krai, where they 
exist, and of the autonomous republics, is that of the seven Union or 
constituent republics of the RSFSR, the Ukraine, "White Russia, the 
Transcaucasian Federation (itself a federation of three distinct republics), 
Turkmenistain, Uzbekistan and ' Tadzhikistan, all of which are directly 
joined together in federation as the USSR 

The RSFSR 

The first and by far the most important of these repubhes, the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, although expressly termed a federation, 
IS and has always been essentially a unitary state Notwithstanding its 
title, and an express declaration in the first article of its Fundamental 
Law in 1918, what was established by that law , without subsequentre\ isioii, 
was a soMet hierarchy, or pyramid, of the pattern that we have so often 
described The RSFSR was to have a supreme AU-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, made up of deputies or delegates elected by piovmcial congresses 
of soviets under various designations , and these provincial congresses 
were made up of deputies or delegates from smaller district congresses of 
soviets, themselves consisting of deputies or delegates from ^^llage or 
urban soviets, who were directly elected at innumerable small gatherings 
of electors, associated either m work at particular cstabbshments or as 
neighbours in rural villages From top to bottom of tins jiyramid of 
councils, each tier has complete authority over all below it, and is itself 
completely subject to all above it This system of “ Democratic Central- 
ism ”, as it IS fondly called, which is universally characteristic of Soviet 
Commumsm, seems to us to have nothing in common with the curtailed 
but inviolable autonomy of the various umts that is understood by 
federalism ^ 

^ In tho disottssion leading up to the formulation and adoption of tho “ Pundamental 
Law” during the first half of 1918, tho slogan of “ All Power to tho SoMota” -was so 
strongly insisted on, that tho very first article had to assort that “ Kiissin is declared a 
ropubho of soviets of worlors’, soldiers' and jieasants’ deputies All central and local 
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civil service of tlie RSFSR may exceed iii number tbc federal stafi of tbe 
USSR itself, apait from tbe defence forces, and the estabbshments m 
' foreign countries With the moie significant features of this vast admmis- 
tration "we shall deal m subsequent chapters The RSFSR Sovnatkom is 
stiU busy in developing schools and medical services over the vast area 
that it controls It has to carry pn the great retailmg busmess in Moscow, 
Lemngrad and Rostov that we shall describe in a later chapter Its 
responsibility — save for the occasional spasmodic intervention that we 
shall presently describe of the USSR Supreme Court — ^foi the adnunistia' 
"^tion of justice, the prevention of crime and the mamtenance of prisons 
' witlun the whole area of the RSFSR may be circumscribed by the creation 
of the new USSR People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs The observer 
camiot resist the feehng that, whilst the local government of the cities, 
and that of the krais and oblasts, rayons and selosoviets, within the RSFSR, 
is grovnng in magnitude and activity, the various central organs of the 
RSFSR at Moscow have lost ground to the other central organs located in 
the same city, belonging to the fedeial government of the USSR that we 
have' still to describe ^ 

The Republic of the Uhaine 

The second in importance among the seven constituent republics now 
formmg the USSR and the only one of a magmtude and a population, a 
productivity and an aspiration at all comparable with the RSFSR, is 
that of the Ukraine Here we have a population of thirty imlbons (nearly 
one-tlmd of that of the RSFSR), concentrated, to the extent of 150 to 
the square Inlometre, on an aret, comparable with that of Sweden, having 
its own language appreciably differing from Russian , its oivn ancient 
cultural centie at Kiev , and its own traditions of former national 
autonomy under an elected hetman Although these traditions had been 
anterruptod by centmies of tsarist tyranny, it needed little incitement 
from the German military authonties m 1916-1917 to induce a large 
" proportion of the Ulaaimans to struggle, not merely for the destruction " 
of Russian domimon, but also, with some expectation of sympathy from 
Ukraiman (otherwise called Rutheman) minorities in Austria, Poland and 
Roumania, for an independent Ukraiman Republic This was proclaimed 
on December 27, 1917 There was, however, never any chance for a 
pobtical umon of the whole Ukraiman race, one-fifth of which outside 
the USSR, remams to tins day firmly held within the four neighbouimg 
states, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Himgary and Roumania Accordmgly, 
when between 1917 and 1922 the foreign armies and the widespread 
banditry were got rid of, there was estabbshed, within the Uloraiman part 
of Tsaiist Russia, a reasonably well-orgamsed government on the common, 
pattern of the hierarchy of soviets, in a friendly “ military and economic 
albance ” with the RSFSR, which was formally proclaimed in December 
1920, and converted into a federal union in 1922-1923 ^ I 

* Seo Kaltonal States and National Minorities, ty W C Macartney, 1934 ' 
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villages arc usually exceptionally large and populous raanyliaving between 
five and ten thousand inhabitants, so that the electors have exceptionally 
often to be divided into settlements or nards, for each of which-a separate 
meeting (election point or cuna) has to be held to elect members to the 
village soviet (sqlosoviet) i Similarly, as we have alread}’- mentioned, the 
rayons in the densely populated industrial aiea of the Donets Basin have ' 
so great a number of electors, and local government functions of such 
importance, that they rank and are treated also as oblasts, and directly 
elect their own delegates to the All-Ukraiman Congress of Soviets 

The Dkraine retains among its intelligentsia a sttong national feeling, 
and energetically develops its own Ukrainian culture, which is very 
nationalist in form, although communist m essence, in books and news- 
papers, theatres and universities The USSR authorities wisely respect 
the lacial susceptibilities of this important republic It is as a concession 
to these susceptibilities that it was m 1934 decided to retransfer the capital 
vhich has for the past decade been at Kharkov, to the ancient metropolis 
of Kiev But whatever may happen m learning and literature the 
industrial development is so predominantly “ All-Union ” m its influence, 
and the Communist Party in the Ukraine is so definitely directed from 
Ufoscow, that, in spite of repeated attempts of the iimgrci centred in 
Pans and Prague to incite to rcbelhon, it is impossible to ignore a tendency 
to a more complete unification ^ 


The 11 Into Russian and Transcaucasian Republics \ 

We need not go into detail about the White Russian Soviet Sociahst 
Republic (capital ^Lnsk) on the western border of the USSR, adjoimng 
Lat%ua, Lithuania and Poland , - or about the combined Umon republic 
of the Transcaucasian Sociahst Soviet Federation, nhich has its capital at 
Tifijs, for it-s three constituent republics wedged between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and adjoining Turkey on the southern border ® Both have 

' Tho '^^olda^!ttn Socmhst Sovitt Republir, on tho loft bank of tbo Dniester ri'icr, 
which forms tlio frontier of Bessarabia, vas made an nutonomoiis republic under UtrmnO 
on Oelobor 12, 1024 This exclusnolv agricultural coinmuniti (capital Bnlta) with a 
popilation of bOO.OftO upon an area of onlj 62Sb sfiuaro Ivilomotrcs — nlioul ns largo ns 
the Xorth lluling,of \orhahiro or the canton of Berne — jnaa perhajw bo regarded na a 
lasting f inbodfmcnl of tho protest of the U'^SU against tho lloumaninn Koiruro of Bessa 
rabia, uhi''h it is hoped, nm; one doj lie enabled, ns “south Moldavia, to iiiiife with tlic 
northern half of what is claimed to l^e a single community W ith ‘his a ir u , the JfoWarjan 
Kopublit maintains a sovnarkom of Ihoplc’s Commissars, but is for tnanj purposes dealt 
■nith ns if if urn inerch an oblast ol the klvrainc 

* Th<' White Russian Socialist SoMct Republic has an area of 120 ICO square kilo 
metres — tliree times that of Suitrcrlnnd — withe population slightU exceeding five millicms 
four fifths of uhom speak the Wiile Russian dmlett, whilst .Rws attain tho rclatnely 
high proportion of 10 jx.r cent Tlie consbtution is almost identical m form to that of tho 
RSFSR, with which it finds its activities coordinated 

* Tho thno constituents of this federation are Aizcrbaijan (capital Baku) which 
estf blished its soviet republic in \pril 1020 Armenia (capital En\an), which did so in 
Dew mVr luoO , and Georgia (capital 1 iflis), in which a soviet government waa tsiabb'hed 
bj the Bo'sh'vik anna m Ftbruarj 1021 On March 10, 1922, these three governments. 
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put fonrarrl Tlip proceedings at Genoa proved to be of little interest or 
importance for the Soviet 6oi ermnent , lint Chicherm was able to con- 
clude with Germany, to the consternation of the other diplomats, the 
the important separate Treaty of Rapalio, in winch were included, for the 
first time, all foui soviet states Tins was followed, after months of 
negotiation, by the agreement of these fom governments, in Dec'embcr 
1922, to constitute the Union of Soviet Soembst Repnbhcs Stalm was 
in a position to report to the Tenth All-Russian Congress of Soinets, which 
' opened at Moscow* on December 23, 1922, that resolutions had been 
icceived Rom the supreme congresses of sonets of the Ulrraiue, of MTiite 
Russia and of the Thaiiscaiicasian Federation, urging the necessity and 
advantage of creating a single federal union A special delegation repre- 
senting all foui republics w'as appointed to diaw up the necessary treaty, 

" upon much the same basis as had been agreed witli tlie Ukiaiiie in 1920 
The draft had already been prepared AVitlun thiee days the “ Declaration 
of Union ” w as formulated , adopted by the " Rii st Congicss of Soviets 
of the USSR ”, and dnlj proclaimed by the Exccutno Committee winch 
that ‘Congress had appointed All that wms needed was a formal con- 
stitution The new Central Executive Committee of the Union (TSITC), 
winch w as, in fact, dommated by the members w ho belonged to the Ccnti al 
Evecutive Committee of the RSESR, prepared a draft w'lucli did little 
'more than reproduce, for the Union, the scheme of government of the 
RSFSR itself At this pomt the Communist Party publicly intervened 
with a more statesmanlike proposal Tlie Twelfth Congress of the Party 
was m session (April 1923) , and its Central Committee formally recom- 
mended to the presidium of the All-Union Central Evccutive Committee 
(TSIK) that the draft required amendment The proposed constitution 
did not, the Communist Part} protested, afford by its terms sufficient 
assurance to the thiee smaller ropuhlics that the autonomy to be allowed 
to them would be protected against the dominance of the RSFSR More- 
over, so Stalm urged, it did not provide for putting on a genuinely fodeial 
basis the autonomous republics and autonomous oblastsjihat he had been 
establishing, msido the RSFSR, for tlie principal nationalities The 
“ counter-plan ” of the Communist Paity embodied a new ideal, that 
of the “ Unnational State ”, m sharp contrast with the consciously 
“ Rational ” states into which Europe had become divided in the course 
of the past four centimes, this stream of tendencies coming moie recently 
to a climax in the Italy of Mussohm and the Germany of Hitlei The 
project of the Communist Party, which lesiilted in tiie present federal 
constitution of the USSR, seems to us so novel, and fraught wnth con- . 
sequences so important, that we give ili full its fundamental propositions 
It was essential, the Party declaied 

“ (o) To secure, during the establishment of the central organs of 
the Umon, the 'equality of rights and duties of the individual lepubhcs m 
* their mutual relationship wnth bach other, as well as m regard to the 
central authority of the Union 
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“(/;) To m (1 h f-vMon of Mipn mo orj'.tn'^ of tlic Tmon, n 

roprcsMitation of <ili nition.il lopiiMK- iind regions on piincipIfH of 
cq^aht^, ^v^fll posnhk ropn m niil'tm of nil imhoiinlitK s living m tho-c 
rcpiiblRs 

“p) To ronsfnicl tlic o'pchIao orpui*. of flR Imton on pnnupiej, 
nhuli \ Olid ‘vcmrc n nnl pnituipation tlifonn of tin rt prr ntati\« « of 
th(“=t republics nnd a red -utiifnction of nil neul-? of tie |h ople> m tlie 
Unum 

“(d) To allow for the npublu^ '^iilheunfh hb. ml Im nri.tl and Jn 
paificulnr, bud>;etiir> nplitc, wbieh would enable tin m to 'how f!u,r mrn 
btate aclminihtratne, < nltnrd, und eiononm initiative 

“ (t) To m.m tlie organ'- of the national npiibla'. and region' i birth 
from amongst the loinl popiihition, v ho would 1 now Imal ru'-tomi, 
language, etc 

“(f) To isaue special law" whitli would ‘•eeiire for fliciti tlie right to 
use their native language mall state organa and inetitinion-* s< rving the 
local national miiioritns-— the laws whieh would pro'-'uiite and jiuiii'-h 
with full revoliitionarv sewritv all viohtom ol intionnl nehfa and ni 
particular of rights of national minorities 

‘ {(/) To promote ediuationd work in the lied \mn in the seme of 
cultivating the-em the ideas of hrotlierhood ."iid solehiritv of the peoples 
composing the L'liion and to take praetieal nieasuns (onecnnng the 
orgnnisition of national ‘’rmies, it the same time laking care that (he 
defensive structure of the rcjuiblir shall alwavs b” liept adequate ” ‘ 

A special committee, in which the JlSlftll had onlv 11 members out 
of 25, thereupon clrcvr up i nev" constitut'on, in which .StalinV plan of a 
‘ flovaet of Nitioiiahtics ”, with no greattr reiireseiit itioii (5) of the 
RSFSR tl an of aav other eoiistiliiciil or autonomous republic, hut with 
the addition of single represent at ivfs a!-o from all the other autonomous 
areas wathin the constituent republics, was adopted as part of a bicinieral 
Central Executive Committee At the ,.ame time the autonomv of each 
constituent republic was safeguarded In suitable phrasis introduced at 
appropriate places The new draft was approved bj the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Part}, and after formal agreement iii the tlircc 
other capitals, it was adopted at Moscow b} the Contrd Executive Coni- 

* Soiut lltilrin Jiu’m liv t\ I? Balpoll pp 281 2S2, hfleni i far-: of Sot tfl Cm 
Inicfwn J0]7-ig32 (m Kti'-imi), 1012, p 01 TIip novtllv nnd tlip importance of tlio 
now conception to 11111011 lie recur at the end of this chapti r nro liamlHonuIi TccoRniacd 
in t1io romarl aUe norh, ^aliornl 'ylatef and J\(Uional l/iimn/iM, h\ Xt C' Jfaeartnei, 
1934 

,, Tn the concluding section of tins chapter we di serilie in some detail the steps taken In 
' the t/SSB to estahhsh, under tlu “ tinnationnl Slate complete political economie and 
social oqoaliti among n population of 170 million jicn-ons comprising ncarlv 200 difflrcnt 
races at markedly different stages of dtielopmtnf — Slais nnd Teutons in sundn inrietics 
of ChiMtendom and paganism Scandinai laiis of Ports 11 ith rmns nnd Esquiraanx , 
J ongols of even grade of civilisation, Jews nnd Sjrians nnd gvpsies , Turks nnd 
^racmans -mth Siberian and central Asiatic tnhea of the most laricd character from 
Jiuddhists and Bahaists and the ‘ Shiahs nnd ‘ Snnnia ” of Islam to magic mongers 
and animista ” 
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The All-Union Congress of the USSR 

Tie supreme body in tie so\net bierarciy is the AU-Umon Congress 
of Sonets, which is made up of delegates from every part of the USSR 
These are specially elected ]ust before each such congress which is now 
coniened only every three or four years These delegates have hitherto 
been chosen not merely by the highest congress of soviets of each of the 
seven constituent republics of the Union, but also, at the rate of one dele- ' 
gate for ci cry 125,000 of population, by the congresses of sonets of the 
autonomous repubhes and autonomous areas within any of these seven 
constituent lepiiblics , and also by the soviets of the more populous cities 
and urban settlements at the rate of one delegate for each 25 000 electors, 
efiiiivalent to about one for each 50,000 of population The number of 
delegates vanes, bemg roughly proportionate to the several census popula- 
tions At the congress in March 1931 the total (including 833 “ candi- 
dates ’ , being substitutes or alternates) was 2403, about three-fourths 
bemg members'of the Conunumst Party, or candidates for membership 
At the nest congress, in 1935, there were 2200 delegates with decidmg 
vote's, the total including candidates or alternates reaching some 3000 
Of the delegates 74 per cent were Party members or candidates, or Com- 
somols About oiie-sixtb were women 3Iore than half of the whole were 
attending for the first time This huge assembly, made up of delegates 
of scores of races spealong different tongues, who meet only for a week or 
so and then “ surrender them mandates ”, and do not ei en know m 
advance each other s names, cannot, of course, develop the corporate life 
of a Parhament, or deal adequately with the details of legislation or 
admimstration Tlie Congress has been described m fact, as httle better 
tnan a picturesque “ bienmal picnic ” in Moscow for locally elected visitors 
from aU parts of the USSR, uho«e whole expenses are provided from 
USSR funds ^ Even if this were true, it would not imply that the Congress 
is of no political importance On the contrary its periodical meetmg is 
one of the most useful parts of the USSR constitution Although so large 
and heterogeneous a gathering is of no effect as a legislature, and not even 
V cry well fitted to be a forum of debate, its very existence is a potent 
factor of umty It would be difficult to overestimate the value in this" 
respect of bringing together some three thousand local personabties from 
a thousand cities and villages all over the USSR, to-be entertamed for a 
v'cek or so in !Moscov,, winch manv of them have never before vusited, 
and t-o be made to feel that it is upon them that the whole government 

Ilunn^ the congress of the Soviets, which asacmhles from time to tuno la Jfoscow, 

1 1 flve watetea the dclegaVs from tliese far flung temtoncs as-emble m tho ' Big Theatre ’ 
ser- ls as meeting place for the Congress until sneh time as the Palace of the Soviets 
Mongolians TadrhiUs, Bashkirb TJztipks? Yakuts and Eomc f 5 cores of other ' 
*; T reprcsrnting peoples of almost over' creed stand together an rcspectfnl 

1 1 International ' 13 plavcd Xater m the proceedings the\ pass a Tinanimous 

VO c ot cent fjf net in their Centnl 1 secutut ^ ( Mosemr VJU-1V33, h\ Allan 

Moulhoiit 19'’t p 3 K>) 
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rlepencls The delegates listen to the lengthy reports laid before them, 
and to the not less length.y orations of tlie leading statesmen In the end 
the delegates unammously give a general sanction to the outlines of 
policy and legislation expounded to th.em But tliey do much more than 
this" Probably no foreign observer sits through all the prolonged and 
sometimes heated discussions that, continued day after day, make the 
" picnic ” a very strenuous exercise fortunately a shorthand report of 
the speeches is published At the Fifth All-Union Congress m 1929, there 
spoke, on the general report presented by the Goveinment, noTewer than 
90 delegates , on the combmed reports of the People’s Commissar of 
Agriculture, the Gram Trust (Zernotrest) and the cattlc-breedmg state 
farms (aovliosi), 40 delegates , and on the report upon' the organisation 
of collective farms (koUdiosi), 41 delegates At the ,Sixth AU-Union 
Congress m 1931, there took part m the discussions on the Government’s 
generaPrepdrt, 67 delegates , on the report deahng vath the position and 
prospective development of industry, 31 delegates , and on that about 
the mam tasks of agriculture m connection ivith the whole “people’s 
economy ”, 40 delegates The mere fact that no delegate is “ demed the 
’ floor ”, even if there is no effective voting, makes so lepiesentative a 
gathering of real political unportanco 


The Soviet “ Ref 01 m Bill ” 

I The sensation of the Seventh All-Umon Congress m 1936 was the 
proposal by V M Molotov, the president of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
speaking on behalf of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, for 
a complete change in the system of election At a time, it was said, when 
in the capitalist countries parliamentary democracy was becommg more 
and more discredited, soviet demociacy was evolving to the fullest electoral 
development The Congress was invited to substitute ‘‘ equal elections 
for not entirely equal, direct election for indirect, and secret for open 
elections ’ It was explained that, as the kulaks were now crushed and 
the kolkhosi had achieved victory, the basis of representation m village 
and city (hitherto differing as between one delegate per mhabitants 

and one per 25,000 electois) might safely be equalised “ All soviet organs 
fiom city and village soviets to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Umon of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs ” are to be chosen by direct election 
The right of the voters to recall their, deputy from any organ is to be 
preserved There is to be participation of non-Party orgamsations and 
groups of toilers m the nomination of candidates All elections aie to be 
by secret balloting With these far-reaching reforms the pvolution of 
soviet democracy would be completed This important “ Reform Bill ” 
was enthusiastically adopted by the Congress, the whole of the delegates 
standmg to give Molotov an ovation with no dissentient voice Molotov’s 
openmg speech was broadcast from more than 60 radio stations to all 
parts of the USSR to be -picked up by a couple of million wireless sets in 
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homes, and many thousands of loud-speakers in factories and offices, as 
well as on the streets and squares of every city It must have keen heard 
by literally millions of citizens ^ 

By the Congress the proposal was immediately referred with unanimity 
to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) uuth instructions to have the 
scheme of reform worked out by a Constitutional Commission, for approval 
at a suDsequent session of the Central Executive Committee, and for use 
at the next regffiar election of “ the organs of soviet power ” The very 

srLS <^°^itutmnal Commission vas appointed, consistmg of 

31 members, under Stalm as chairman, and includincr all the seven 

Radfka?d ^lo^otov and Litvmov, 

Kadek and Bukhaxm, and a number of other leading personalities of the 
Party representing aU shades of opimon At its first Letmg, on Jffiy 7 
e Comimssion appointed eleven sub-committees to deal with as manv 
separate departments of its work, together with a twelfth the editorial 
^-committee, consistmg of the chairmen of aU the others, under Stahn 

actively^Sd out^W tf"" (1935) being 

mission butnotW Constitutional Com- 

wll be overcLe The f difficulties 

and of tie rayon oblasTaMr?n 
considered, equaUy with those o/the M 
there seems lo actual Led fo/eoLf 

cases Will the character! stie identity of device in all these 

given up ? If ani-thinfr hie °i meetmgs of the electors be 

directly elected to the AU-UmoncT^^^ of thousand delegates are to be 

approximately equal m nomil f ^""^^^^^l^^'^ola'inember constituencies, 

superficial area entaffintr qnmo ,i m ,, districts must be of great 
votes for counting S n O the 

difficulties have been successfuhv^'^^^ Austraha sunilar 

election might harto he date of the 

may be the adoption oLeem difficult 

can be successfuUy adopted for an pIpp/ ^^d to imagine what system 
miUions m numbL dispersed over reach one hundred 

papers are used the amonnf nf ^f individual ballot 

.t, ,s .s the cA .t rs e iTTr . «»0 

counting the votes will tax tliB *Li ®re contested, the task of 

The pohtical world wiU Ltch 

taking the vote We do not onrq colossal an experiment in 

election m the USSR under rlir / heheve that the outcome of the 
^ under direct, equal and secret voting will be sub- 

r Ilieir homes. rpTnn,r,nj .* i, . . , . morning shifts, iiho have no 

I evening in order to ’ 

January 30, 1935) 


radio sets m their homes factories and mills of the r 


in order to hear tho reports 
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under 'wliich all foreign trade has become a centralised state monopoly , 
and (10) “ the establishment of the foundations and the general plan of 
the whole people’s economy of the Umon ”, meamng the collective 
organisation of the whole production and distribution of commodities 
These last two categories of federal government aie, howe\ er, not gained 
at the expense of the constituent authorities, which never wielded these 
powers They represent the deprnation of the mdmdual landlord or 
capitalist of his private power over the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange Their assumption by the federal government, 
together with the enormous development of industrialisation durmg 
the past decade, have mcreased beyond all expectation the domm- 
auce of the USSR admimstration over that of even the largest ol 
the associated republics 


The Ccnhal Executiic CommUec (TSIK) 


The great powoirs of the federal goieinment, whether legislative or 
executive, aie shared betweeu the bicameral Central Executiv'c Committee 
(TSIK), with various commissions that it appomts, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the Sovnaikom, or Coimcil of People’s Commissars, ivhich it 
also appomts, but which occupies a position of exceptional admmistratve 
authority lequnmg a separate descnption 
, The Central Execatne Comimttee, usuallj referred to as TSIK, and 
consistmg of the Union of Soviets and the Soviet of Nationalities in two 
separate charnbers, is a standing body cxistmg from congress to congress, 
and meetmg three oi four tunes annually,i principally to discuss and latify 
e ecrees and decisions formulated, either by its own presidium or 
arrive at y the USSR Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), 
w cn corresponds approximately to the Cabinet of Ministers of western 
democracies Its agenda, which the committee itself can alter, is drawn 
up by its presidium 


One of the functions of the Central Executive Committee and the 
one to winch it owes its bicameral form, seems to have lost some of its 
significance The Sovuet of Nationalities is imique nmong political bodies 
Its remarkable basis of numencally equal representation (5 each), not 

republics (the Transcaucasian Federation 
w i ^ froni one to one hundred millions, 

Uu. a,so of the numerous “autonomous repubhcs’ which are actnaUy 


waw members in 1933, 18 1 per cent were actualij manna 

' peT^cn'l are meX.^ U n enterpn^e. It is bab.tuallv found that all but 1 or . 
bodge and enjoy the TOiTilew All members of the TSIK wear a 5il\ o: 

in addition the w hole nf ih railway pass over the whole country Thev recen e 

A meXr of TSIK the meotmgs at Moscow 

presidium of T6IK oaipv arrested or prosecuted mthout the permission of thi 

m the USSP, aXisrtany to attend any meetmgs of anj public bodi 

on behalf of TSIK or sneil, m i forbidden to address anj mcetin' 

OI or speak m its name, Without its spocnl permission 
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central archives, and another on general questions of administrative 
orgamsation There is a committee on scientific research and progress , 
a central technical education commission, and also a committee on the 
higher colleges, all of them dcalmg with the orgamsation and geographical 
distribution of umversit} and other institutions necessarily transcending 
the purview of the sev eral constituent republics and autonomous areas, 
to which all education had been allotted as one of the subjects of “ cultural 
autonomy ” Somewhat analogous functions are entrusted to com- 
nussions, entitled respectively the Supreme Council of Physical Culture 
and an All-Union Coimcil of Communal Ecouomj Finalh , there is the 
Supreme Court of the USSE, with the all-important Procurator’s Depart- 
ment, and the newly appointed Procurator for the USSR, whose duties 
appear to include a new and increased supervision of the actmties of 
the Ogpu itself, to which we shall recur The aggicgatc of all these 
departments, directed by members of TSIK and immediately respon- 
sible to its plenum, make it one of the most important parts of the 
whole state organisation 


The Prci,i(huw of TSIK 

TSIK consistmg of 9 members from the presidium 
of the Union of Soviets, 9 from that of the Sovaet of Kationabties, and 9 
joint session of these two chambers, is a standmg representative 
of TSIK Itself It chooses sev^en presidents one from each constituent 
republic, to preside on successive days of the sessions ahke of TSIK and 
0 Its pre-ii lum All draft decrees of new taxes, or increases of old ones, 
to e first submitted to this presidium All decisions relating to the 
alteration or abolition of regulations as to any of the TSIK's, or their 
presi in any of the constituent republics of the Union are invalid 
without the sanction of the presidium of the TSIK of the USSR 


Fcdeial Machinery 

The constitutional relations of the central federal organs of the USSR 
such as the bienmal M-Umon Congress of Sovuets, the Central Executiv e 
Committee (TtolK) and the Sovuiarkom of People’s Commissars-with the 
several governments of the constituent parts of the federal state, are in 
niany respects unique By the ‘ fundamental law ” the “ sovereignty ” 

L Sc rriq-R 'I IS not only to be recogmsed 

y he U^R but IS also to be protected by the federal power This state 
overeignty ^ e^ressly declared (in the Fundamental Law of the USSR 
■nrc'JS . restricted only withm the limits stated m the 

co^ituhon, and only m respect of matters referred to the bom- 

^ exercises Us 

Repubbe retains the 

Tight of ^^ree withdrawal from the Umon and for modification [or] 
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limitation of [tins provision] the agreement of all republics forming the 
USSR IS required ” ^ 

Each of the seven constituent repubbcs accdrdmgly has its own 
congress of soviets of the repubbc, with its own Central Executive Com- 
mittee and its own Council of People’s Commissars, as “ supreme organ 
of authority ” within the hmits of its own territory. But it can have no 
People’s Commissars for foreign affairs, defence, trade beyond the USSR, 
mercantile marme, transport by rail or river, or posts and telegraphs, 
because these are subjects en^iely reserved to the federal adrmmstration 
What IS unusual, if not unique, m federal constitutions, old or new, is the 
statutory provision that the responsible cabmet of mimsters (sovnarlcom) 
of each constituent republic, shall admit, as members, the of&cial agents, 

> delegates or “ plempotentiaries ” of the People’s Commissars of the USSR 
for each of these exclusively federal departments, “ with either an advisory 
or decisive voice ”, according as the Central Executive Committee of the 
constituent republic may determine There is an exactly similar repre- 
sentation of these USSR commissariats in the sovnarlcom of each of the 
15 autonomous repubhcs In the majority of cases, we are informed, the 
“ voice ” IS advisory or consultative only 

Accordmgly,' in the great Russian Sociahst Eederal Soviet Repubbc 
(RSFSR), which has over a hundred miUions of inliabitants, there sat in 
1935, m its cabinet of 24, no fewer than 9 of these federal officials of the 
USSR Among the 23 members of the cabinet of the Ukrame, there were 
also 9 suchofficials of the federation In that of the White Russian Socialist 
Soviet Repubbc there were also 9 out of 23 In that of the Transcaucasian 
Sociahst Federated Soviet Repubbc, with a total membership of no more 
than 17, these officials of the federal government at Moscow (9) constitute 
an actual majority ® The specific function of these federal officials is 
doubtless to see that notlung is done or even mitiated by the constituent 
or autonomous republic that would be inconsistent with federal policy in 
federal affairs i But it is stated tha^as members of the local sovnarkoms 
or cabinets, they do not confine themselves to any specific class of questions, 
and that they take part in all the cabmet’s deliberations It is clear that 
their mere presence in the local cabinet in such numbers, even with no 
more than an “ advisory ” or a consultative voice, must necessarily 
exercise a constant influence towards umty of pohcy and action through- 
out the whole of the USSR 

This peculiar official interpenetration goes even further than the local 
cabinets of' the constituent or autonomous repubhcs, which necessarily 

1 Chap 1 of “ Fundamental La^v of the RSFSR adopted for the USSR, July 6, 1923 ” , 
see SoMct Rule i7! Ettssia, hy W R BatseU, 1929, p 308 , and pp 297 298, -where ar 
obviously incorrect interpretation of the statute is given 

- In the three smallest constituent republics the representation of the USSR is equaUj 
strong In the Uzbek Republic So-vnarkom there sit 9 delega-tes of federal commissarE 
in a sovnarkom of 23 In that of Turkmenistan there -were also 9 out of a total of 23 
In that of Tadzhikistan there -were 9 out of 22 In the ll autonomous republics the 
numerical proportion of delegates of federal commissariats is similar 
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to his o\TO SoTOarkom of People’s Commissars and his own Central 
E\ecutive Committee and Congress of So\nets They have, however, all 
to xeahse that the formulation by the federal government of “ basic 
prmciples ” m these subjects, and its determination of the form of the 
economic organisation, together with its conduct of the whole of the 
nationahseu industries and of foreign commerce — along with such all- 
important matters as finance and taxation and land and water transporte^r 
must not be hampered or interfered mth 

It should be added that, whilst, as we have seen, the federal govern- 
ment is very powerful!} represented in the cabinet of each constituent or 
autonomous repubhe, as well as in all the “ unified ” departments, and 
m many of its great cities, the governments of the constituent and auto- 
nomous repubhes ha\ e not, under the constitution, the reciprocal pnvilege 
of being formally represented either at the federal capital of Moscow or 
at the capitals of the other constituent repubhes All the constituent 
repubhes do, in fact, mamtam their own offices m Moscow at which some 
of their own officials reside for convcmence of making any necessary 
enquiries or representations concermng any part of the federal administra- 
tion ^ But such enqmiv^ agents have no formal status under the con- 
stitution, and they apparently do not exist at any other capital than 
Moscow 


The Council of Peoples Cnmmi'^sais (Soinailom) 

Tlie greater pa rt of the higher executive work m the USSR is entrusted, 
by the Central Executne Committee (TSIK), to the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Somarkom), which diiects the action of the pnncipal govern- 
ment departments much as the groups of Cabinet Mimsters do in parlia- 
raentan democracies “ What shall we call ourselves ” Lemn is reported 
to have asked Trotsky,^ when, on finding themselves, in October 1917, in 
command of the state, they had to all6t the ofifices among their colleagues 
The designation “ klinister ” was rejected because of -its association with 
tsarist autocracy and parliamentariamsm " People’s Comnnssar ” was 
\aewed more favourably, and, after some discussion, adopted, at first for 
the RSFSR and then, successnely, for all the constituent repubhes and 
ei en foi the “ autonomous republics ” mthm them The same designation 
was adopted in 1923 for the USSR We need not trace the repeated 


Their nameg are printed in the othcial Ajinuaire Diplomaitqup published in Trench 
bj the Commissariat of Foreign Affairg (Nnrkommdel) of the USSR The \2 autonomons 
republics mthin the RSFSR are stated to be similarlv represented at Moscow, but this is 
pncntioned in the fiinuaire 

‘ Rot "Nlinihter, that is a repulsive designation ” “ We nught 5av Commissar,’ 
suggested Trotksy, ‘ but there arc too manj Commissars now ‘ Rerhaiis Chief Com 
missats "Ko, chief sounds too bad M’liat about Reople’s Commi-ssars ’ "VlcU, 
this may bo all right ” “ ^nd the Government as n -whole the Soviet of People’s Com 
continued Lenin “ this will be splendid, it smells of revolution ” 

The anecdote circnlates in various versions See Soviet Rule in Russia, by W R 
Tu'aig ^ ^ P Wr. hy the same 1930, pp 
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changes made during the past eighteea years in the number and m the 
functions of these People’s Comimssais For the USSR there are now 
People’s Commissars for the followmg departments 

(I) Foreign Afiairs (NRID) 

, '(2) Defence (NKOBORONY) 

(3) Foreign Trade (NK\CSrESHTORG) ' 

14:) Means of Comtanmeation (Railwavs) (NKPS) 

(h) Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPROhl) ^ 

(6) River Transport (NKWT) 

(7) Posts, Telegraphs and Radio (NKSVYAZ) 

(8) Forestry and Wood Industries (NEXBS) 

(9) Light Industries (NKLEGPROM) 

(10) Agricultuie (NKZEM)~added to the federal orgamsation in 
1932, specially for the collective farms (kolkhosi) in addition to the com- 
missariats for agncidture in the several constituent autonomous repubhcs 

(II) State Farms (NKSUSTIHOSI) 

(12) Food Industry (NARKOMPISHCH) 

(13) Liternal Trade (NARK0MVNUT0R6) 

(14) Fmance (NARKOi^IFIN) 

(15) Internal Affairs (NAEKOhlVNUTDEL) ^ 

- - There are, in addition, half a dozen other government departments of 
great importance, -sthich are always represented in the Somaikom, 
although their heads are not styled People’s Commissars 

There is, to begin with, (16) the Office of Admimstrative Affairs, a 
department which has the duty of seeing to it that all the decisions of the 
Sovnarkom are promptly and accurately put m course of operation ^ 

There is the very important State Planning Comnnssion (Gosplan) 
with a president and six ince-presidents, which is represented m the Sov- 
narkom by its president 

There is the Council of Labour and Defence (STO) consistmg of a 
president, three vice-presidents and six other members , and the “ Com- 
mission of Fulfilment.” of this Council, consisting of a president, a vice- 

*■ The above list is tbo outcome of various changes Thus there was, until Kovemher 
2G, 1932, a People’s Commissar for Foreign and Home Trade, until a decree of that date 
replaced him by a People’s^ Commissar of Supplies and a People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trade In 1934 the former was relieved of wholesale and retail trading for which a separate 
People’s Commissar of Internal Trade was appointed Similarly, the burden of the People’s 
Commissar for Transport was lightened on January 30, 1931, hj transferrmg maritime 
and river transport, with ports and harbours, to a new People’s Commissar for Water 
Transport Later in 1931 a new central admmisfration was sot np for road transport m 
the USSR, assisted.bj similar central admmistrations for the-mam roads in each of the 
constituent repubhcs 

= 11 e arc informed that there is now no separate Director of Admmistrative Afiairs, 
But the “Bureau of Admmistration ” was expressly charged in order to secure “the 
exact and timelj execution ” of ordmances of the Sovnarkom by all institutions and 
officials thereof (decree of February 17, 1924, of the Sovnarkom , Soviet Ruh m Ru^sta 
b\ W B Batsell, 1929, p 605) » 

11 e do not know whether the Sovnarkom has followed the new practice of the Bntish 
Cabinet smee 1914 of keepmg regidar mmutes of even the most secret decisions 
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president and three membeis-— both these dcpartinenfe being at present 
represented in the SovnaikOm by their common president (]\Iolotov) 

There wei.e also, in 193d, various other boards for special purposes, 
such as a State Yield Committee and a State Arbitration Committee, a 
Cential Bo vrd foi Boad Traiispoit and another for the Civic An Fleet, a 
Concessions Committee and a Contiol Board of the Nortli Sea Eoute 
Some of these weie onl}’' temporary They may not enjoy repieseiitation 
111 the Sovmrkom their presidents may be smnmoned ivhen their repre- 
sentative subjects come up for discussion 

Finally, hut by no means least important, there was, until July 1934, 
the Bmon State Pohtical Administration (the Ogpu or GPU) whose 
permanent president, nithhis immense and almost unconfeolled authority 
within the wide spheio of his department, might be described as a 
facultative member of the Sovnarkom, ashe went torts meetings whenever 
he chose to do so This position was regularised, in July 1931, by the 
establishment of an All-Union People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs 
(Narkomvnutdel), with its own People’s Commissar in the Sormarkom, 
under whose direction was placed the control and duection of the Ogpu 
as " the Chief Department of State Security ”, alongside of five other 
“ chief departments ’ 

Lastly, we liave to note the establishment in Febiuary 1934, at the 
instance of the Communist Party and m supersession of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, of a new and powerful organ of the USSIt Sovnarkom 
entitled the Commission of Soviet Control consisting of sivty tried and 
trusted Paity members nominated by the Central Committee of the Party 
Its president rvill always be one of the \uce-presidents of the Sovnarkom 
itself This Commission of Sonet Control is charged specifically mth 
seeing to it that c\ery important decree or directive of the Central ISxecu- 
ti V e Committee (TSIK) oi Sovnarkom is actually complied with and carried 
into execution in every part of the USSR ^ For this purpose it will have 
its own inspectors, accountants and other agents, who will reside per- 
manently m the vaiious repubhes, krais ^jnd oblasts of the Umon and 
will be independent of an}' local autlioiity It will aot in close conjunction 
with a Commission of Party Control, appointed b} the Communist Party, 
.^luch will apply disciplinary action to Party members, -whilst leaving to 
the Soi narkom and the several People’s Commissars to do what is leq^uned 
to remedy the defects and deficiencies discovered - 

This score or so of mmistcis of state form at present the All^mon 
Council of People’s Commissars (Sormarkom), which may be taken to be 
the highest executive aiitlioiitj m the USSR, nearly corresponding to the 
cabinet in tlie governments of the avestern w orH , although it is by no 
means exclusively executive, and can enact decrees subject to ratification 

41 i** (Jcscribeil as “ the systematic concrete and operative rcrjficfttion 

10 execn ion of tlic most important decisions of tlie government by all bianebes of 
the soviet and economic a]>paratus from top to bottom ” 

- k-oo for this deerve, Traula, roheuarj 28, 1934 
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by the Oongiess In fact, in the USSR no small propoition of the constant 
skeam of mew decrees, definitely legislative in char^ter and normally 
subject to eventual ratification by the All-Umon Congress of SovieliB, bear 
the signature of Molotov, as president of the All-Umon Sovnarhom^ this 
being often coupled with that of Kalimn, as president of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the AU-Union Congress of Soviets , and, 
since 1930, even more usually with that of Stalm, as general secretary of 
the Commumst Party. 

This USSR Sovnarkom, or one or other of its committees, is almost 
daily in session m the Moscow Kremhn all the year round Its actual 
procedure is wrapped in a secrecy exceeding even that of the British 
Cabinet Ho minutes or records of proceedings are ever published Apart 
from its formal decrees or “ directives ”, commanding action to be taken, 
the Sovnarkom of the USSR issues no communiqjiSs to the public or the 
press Pohtical gossip — which is rife and rank in the diplomatic circle 
at Moscow, and among the foreign journalists there — is severely dis- 
couraged among all grades of soviet officials Although the foreign corre- 
^ spondents are, from tune to time, addressed by one or other of the Com- 
BQissars, or on their behalf, the soviet newspapers are strictly forbidden to 
give currency to pohtical gossip, or even to mention unauthorised rumours 
about what the Soviet Government is discussmg or intendmg The foreign 
correspondents are asked to conform to this rule On the other hand, 
almost every department publishes its own weekly or monthly journal, 
which IS full of reports of all branches of departmental work Every office 
has its oiVn “ wall newspaper ” written by its own stafi about the internal 
life of the office Moreover, m no country do statesmen so frequently take 
the public into their confidence by the pubhcation in full, m the widely 
circulating newspapers, of long and detailed “ resolutions ” come to by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) or by the Sovnarkom, gomg mto all 
^ sorts of financial and techmcal details Moreover, the newspapers are 
constantly being fiUed by verbatim reports of the lengthy addresses of 
ministers to conferences and meetings of aU kmds, about the vicissitudes 
of the innumerable government undertakings, the new projects about to 
be put in operation and the general progress of the “ Eive-Year Plan ” 

- Of the way in which the immsterial orgamsation actually works, there 
IS (as IS normally the case mall coimtnes) little available information No 
, 'one can describe the frequently changmg relations that exist between the 
Sovnarkom and its president (Molotov) , or between it and its other 
members , or between it and the presidium of the Central Executive 
Comimttee (TSIK) of the AU-Umon Congress of Soviets , or between it 
and such important bodies as the Comimssion of Labour and Defence 
(STO), in which Stalm and another important official of the Communist 
Party sit with eight People’s Commissars , or the secret workmg of the 
State Planmng Commission (Gosplan) , or the position of the Umon State 
- Pohtical Commission (Ogpu) m its new form of People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs under the new commissar It will be observed that among 
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right of appeal was evet exorcised, or how often The members of the 
collegium were usually prepared at any time to act as deputies for the 
Commissar, or to take his place if he was absent or incapacitated by illness 

Upon a decision of the Central Committee of the Commumst Party in 
1934:'fhat the collegia should be given up, these have been, one by one, 
abolished by separate decrees of the Central Executive Committee, which 
effected, at the same time, a certam amount of reorganisation of the busi- 
ness of each commissariat 

The authority of the AU-Umon Sovnarkom and its People’s Commissars 
extends all over the USSE With regard to the so-called AU-Union or 
federal narkomats (or, as we should say, mimstries), such as those dealmg 
with foreign affairs , military and naval affairs (now styled defence) , 
foreign trade , land transport , water transport , posts, telegraphs and 
radio , and now heavy industries, forestry and supphes, the very con- 
siderable staffs tliroughout the entire area of the USSR, as well as those 
' maintained m foreign countries, are appointed and directed by the several 
All-Umon People’s Commissars, to whom these locally resident officials 
are solely responsible, without regard to the government of the particular 
republic m the territory of which they may be servmg Moreover, as we / 
have mentioned, each People’s Commissar for an All-Umon or federal 
' narkomat sends a delegate or plenipotentiary to each constituent and each 
autonomous republic, who has the right of sitting as a member m the 
local sovnarkom, with either a “ consultative ” or a “ decisive ” voice, 
according as the Central Executive Committee of that republic may have 
decided The delegate so appointed by the AU-Umon Commissar is 
normaUy entrusted by him with the direction and control of the local staff 
of the AU-Umon narkomat In the case of the “ unified narkomate ”, 
now only three (Internal Trade, Agriculture and Pmance), the All-UmSn. " 
People’s Commissar has, apart from the persons actuaUy employed in the 
numerous “ nationahsed ” enterprises, no office staff exclusively his own 
m any of the constituent or autonomous republics, over ahd above that 
attached to the narkomat office at Moscow , members of which may, 
however, be detached for travel or temporary residence For the local 
executive work of his narkomat in the several constituent or autonomous 
repubhes, including the RSFSR, he has to rely on a “ umfied staff ” which 
is appointed and controlled by the corresponding People’s Commissar of 
each -such repubhe, but which is required to carry out any instructions 
received from the People’s Commissar of the USSR In order to make 
such ah arrangement work smoothly there has grown up the remarkable 
private convention between the two governments that we have already 
described, namely, that the head of each department of the constituent 
republic’s “ umfied ” staffs, and sometimes the local People’s Commissar, 
should be chosen and appointed by the two governments m joint private 
consultation, m order that each of them may be assured of his necessarily 
bipartite loyalty 

The non-umfied fiarkomats are those dealing with the subjects in 
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•which the constituent n juiblns have been tone'' led “cultural nutonoin> ” 
For t]ie«e subjLcfs (luiich have long compri'-et! ]ti=;ti£t and police — c’ccept 
for the '■pondic int r\ eutiou of the USSR t^npreinc Court and the Ogpu 
-—education 1 ind public heiUh) there ire no All-Union Pcople’K Com- 
mi'i-nrs ind no 111 Union stnlTs of oHicials, and each constituent and 
•niton nnou« republic ha- it-, own, which arc suhjf ct onh to the supomsion 
•ind control of e,ich republic’s own ‘'ovnirkoin. Central Evecntne Com- 
mittee end Congress of Soviets But it must not be o\ crlookcd ^tbnt the 
All-Union Congre'^a of fcoviets and its Central lAcciitnc Committee 
(TSIK) — not to mention the CVntrvl Committee of the Communist Party 
— cscTcisc <a great influence upon the nomiiiallv irdep ndent organs of the 
vanoub constituent rcpiihhcs, so far at le.ist as the “ gener.vl line ’’ and the 
“ basic principles ” of legislation and adimiustraf ion are concerned 

It should be added tint USSR Sovn irl om b is nlwav'S appointed 
standing committees from its own membcrsliip, oftDii with the addition 
of a few other persom The number, and also tlic acti titles, of these 
standing committees have varied from time to time , and tome of them 
have hngered in CMstcuee, t.al mg up one subject after another as required 
long after their mam purpose h.id hc'n fulfilled or become ciliausted 
Committees of this sort wore at their height during tiio penod of war com- 
mnnism, 1918-1921, and thev' Have declined m importance as the system 
of admimstration h<as beeonie more settled ‘ 


The Coitnm of Tethonr and Dtftncc 

The oldest of the standing committees of the USSR Sovnarhom is 
now the Uouncil of Labour and Defence (STO),^ winch was appomted by 


^ VTith rcfnrd io univcrBitic'i nnd the higher tcchnicnl institutes and the promotion 
of rew-'lifio research uhich liaro more than a locnl significance, if has been found con 
Tcaient as alnr idv rrr ntionod to give the local People s Commissars for Education the 
as-i,tsneo of tlirsc federal commissions appomted hv the Central Eiceutiro Committee 
(TSIK) 

\ The position i jth regard to infernal affairs srns changed in Jnie IMl h\ the cstahlLsh 
m&t of a ESSU People s Commissar of Internal Affairs (^a^).omvn^fdcI) who fakes oser 
mui.b,of the work formerly done bj the local eommi-sanats of Internal Affairs Such a 
local cWmiEsanat Ijid been abolished in Jantiarj 1931, when its work in each constituent 
or antomrtious repuWie was tcmponrih placed, psrtlv under the local soi-narkom nnd 
partU unihijT a ‘ chief ofEce of communal authority ” Thc-e functions are, from Jul^ 
1934 dischalKed by the new ESSP People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs 

- The mo\ important of these sras the Supreme Economic Council which, from 1918 
to 1932 was n^harge of the greater part of the industrial reconstruction , and to which 
we ghall recur uPsour sub cquent chapter on " Planned Production for Communitj Con 
snmpfion ’ \ 

’ See the decretfspf August 2U 1923 of the Sovnari om as to the Council of Labour 
and Defence (STO), i^Sovicl Mule in MufSia by VV R Batselk 1929, pp 620 022 ah,o 
the inudental rcfcrcncJts in Souel Mussja bj W H Clinmberlin 1930, pp 133 136 , 
Moeew, 19II~J913 be ^!an Mon! house 1934, p 184, “ The Organisation of Economic 
Life , by VV H Chamliefdm in So’ lel Economics, edited by Dr G Dobbert, 1933, p 27 
The competence of the^TO is defined as under 

(a) The consideration aim practical carrying -through the appropriate organs of the 
economic and financial plans (of the Union of SSR 
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tlie Sovnatkom’s decree of August 21, 1923, emkodied m tke Code of 
Laws, 1932, “ in order to carry on tke economic and financial plans of tke 
USSR, to verify tkemin accordance witk economic and political conditions, 
as well as for the purpose ,of close direction of the commissariats of the 
f Union in the sphere of economic activities and defence ” It was from 
the outset placed permanently under the chairmanship of the president 
of the Sovnarkom for the time being It is essentially a jomt-committee » 
of those People’s Commissars who are principally concerned with economic 
issues and national defence It now consists-of a dozen members, specially 
appointed by the Sovnarkom, and mcluding the People’s Commissars for 
finance, railways, agriculture, food supplies, heavy industry and defence , 
the president of the planmng department (Gosplan) , the principal 
assistant of the People’s Commissar of finance, who Is also president of the 
state bank , and last but certainly not least, Stalm, who is the general 
secretary of the Communist Party 

The resolutions of STO come immediately into operation, but they 
must be forwarded at once to the Sovnarkom, which has the right to 
suspend or cancel any of them Moreover, each member of STO, and also 
any People’s Commissar of the Umon, has a right to appeal to the Sov- 
narkom within three days , and the Sovnarkom of any constituent 
repubhc may also appeal without any time limit 

The student of the work of the Council of Labour and Defence will, 
we thinlc, conclude that its work has been steadily decreased m scope and 
importance by the growth of other authorities, sometimes those springmg 
directly from itself For instance, the State Planning Department 
(Gosplan), with which we shall deal elaborately in our chapter entitled 
“ Planned Production for Commumty Consumption ”, ongmally appointed 
by STO, and'regularly established by statute of August 23, 1923, has 
become a gigantic and virtually independent department, directly repre- 
sented by its president m the Sovnarkom, as well as m the Council of 
Labour and Defence By the steadily improving plans that it lays for 
ratification before the Sovnarkom, the Central Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the Commumst Party, it practically formulates 
the course for the year of every economic factor in the USSR The 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO) still continues to be appointed 
annually, and to be an important influence, but its duties appear now to 
consist largely of odds and ends not assigned to any particular People’s 

(6) The consideration of problems concerning the defence of the countrj and the 
taking of measures for improvement oLmditarj affairs 

(e) The consideration of the condition of vanons provinces of the economic life of the 
countrj (finance, industry, trade and transport) which are of All Union significance, end 
the taking of measures necessary to bring about their development 

(d) The direction of People’s Commissariats of the USSR in the field of state economy 
and of the defence of the republic 

(e) Direct direction of economic councils (conferences) of union republics, of standing 
commissions and committees attached to the STO and consideration of their report? (as 
laid down in the Code of Laws, 1032, No 16, article 85, par 1) 

(Decree of August 21, 1923 ) 
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ComimssaT , such as appointing committees on particular subjects of 
economic importance , and acting from time to time as a mediating or 
arbitrating bod'v betivecn the competing projects or differing opinions of 
two or more of them ' jbnong the busiest of its several departments seems 
to be the Bureau for Inientions (BRIZ), which deals with the extra- 
ordinarily large number of suggestions and inventions and other nnprovc- 
. nients m industrial and other administration, which are submitted by 
Torkmen and others to the managements concerned Naturally, their 
examination takes time, and is possibly sometimes perfunctory The 
result IS much complaint, and a more or less formal appeal of which the 
Bureau of Inventions (BRIZ) takes cognisance 


The Commissariats 

So much for the constitution of the Sovnarkom as a whole, and its 
relation to the Central Executive Committee and the All-Union Congress 
of Sonets, on the one hand , and, on the other, to the gov ernments of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the autonomous areas 
The volume and importance of ifs work has naturally steadily’ mcreased 
with the growth of industriahsm and the development of collectivism 
among the peasantry as well as among the factory workers The life of a 
People s Commissar of the USSR is one of continuous labour and worry 
m coping with the difficulties with which ev erv department is confronted 
“ It IS commonly said in Moscow that there is hardly a commissar whose 
health has not been undermined as a result of overwork ’* ~ The cabmet 
mimsters in other countries, for the most part, find tune for a great deal 
of social mtercourse in the wealthy society of the capital and the country 
houses, often interspersed with sport and amusements, and even occa- 
sional travel So far as the authors have been able to form an opimon, 
the work of tnc USSR Peoples Commissars is more continuous and 
unremitting, as well as far less highly paid, than that of mmisters 
elsewhere 

^ “ Tor example, in Febrnarj 1932 ifc elected the committee for the lioldmg ready of 
agncultiiral products, a committee formed to conduct the campaign for the accumulation 
of agricultural stochs, formerly a irork for nhich each economic commissariat was held 
responsible ” (“ Organisation of Economic Life ”, by W H Chamberlin, in Sonet 
Economics, edited by Dr G Doblxirt, 1933, p 27) 

Other standing committees of SXO may bo mentioned, such as that on the develop 
jnent of the “ sub tropical ” areas mthin the DSSR , that on the provision of ngricoltuml ' 
products (storage) , that on the Icustar industrv and the mcops , that on standardisation , 
that on merchandise funds and trade regulations , that on reserve foodstuffs , that on 
goods traffic difficulties that on the shortage of live stock , that on gram elevators , 
and that on the metric system 

* ‘ Captains of Soviet Industry ”, hy Professor Heinnoh Poppelmann, in Soitet 
Eamomtci, edited bv Dr 6 Dobbert 1933, p 81 The German professor adds “ conpled 
with pnvation . The People’s Commissars, like all other Partv members, have to live 
simply and sparely hut wo doubt whether their health has suffered from anything to ho 
o termed privation Jt notdd have been most unwise and imprudent for the 
UbbR Government not to have seen to it that its mmisters were adequately fed, clothed 
and housed 
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' This IS involved, we suggest, in the fact that the government of the 
USSR undertakes a task that no other government has ever undertaken 
In every other country, the government, whilst mildly interested m this 
- or that particular reform that may, from time to time, seem to be required, 
habitually assumes that its business is to maintam the status quo No 
government outside the USSR has ever frankly taken as its task the 
complete recastmg of the economic and social life of the entire commumty, 
mcluding the physical health, the personal habits, the occupations and, 
above all, the ideas of all the millions for whom it acts — ^m short, the 
making of a new cmhsation 

We need not trouble the reader by describing each of the score or more 
of mimstenal departments or commissariats, but, in order to bring out 
the difference between' them and the mimstnes of western Europe, we 
are compelled to comment on the pecuharities of some among them 


The Commissariats dealing with Production and Trade 

The greatest distmction between the Sovnarkom of the USSR and the 
cabinets of capitahst countries is m the nature of the business dealt with 
In the capitahst countries by far the greater part of the production and 
distribution of commodities and services is conducted by private persons, 
with the object of makmg profit for themselves , and not by pubhc depart- 
ments’ aiming directly at the service of the community In the Soviet 
Umon, on the other hand, practically the whole of the heavy mdustries, 
and the larger part of the hght mdustries, together with nearly all trans- 
port and foreign commerce, are conducted by public depaitments, which 
are m the mam established, controlled and directed by the federal govern- 
ment ^ The members of the Sovnarkom of the USSR accordingly find 
themselves charged with work of great'magmtude and variety, with which 
the cabinet mimsters of capitahst countries have little or nothmg to do 
The People’s Commissars of the USSR are responsible, jointly or severally, 
not only for the railways and waterways, the posts and telegraphs, the 
currency and the taxation of an immense and widely scattered population, " 
but also for the direction of the ten thousand or more separate manu-^ 
factunng estabhshments m the USSR , the five thousand or more state 
farms (sovkhosi) , the thousand or more mines of coal, ironstone, man- 
ganese, lead and other metals , the gigantic oil-plants, steelworks, electric 
gcneratmg stations, the considerable foreign trade, the growing mercantile 
marine, and what not 

For the greater part of this work of what the capitalist world -would 
regard as business administration, eight sepaiate People’s Comrmssats are 
how, after many successive changes, mdi-vudually responsible The whole 

* The enterprises of the various associations of owner producers in industry and agri 
culture, and those of tho consumers’ cooperative societies, are described m the chapters 
j relating to those subjects The extent to -which independent self emplovment prevails in 
tho USSR, and. the spheres assigned to free trade and free competition, are described in 
tho chapter. “ In Place of Profit ”, IX in Part II 
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of tlic e-i’portmg nnd importing of any commodities -whatsoever, to or 
from an^ place outside the USSR, is directed hy the People’s Commissar 
of Foreign Trade (Narkorameshtorg), who has lus own subordinate com- 
missions, or (m accordance -a ith the law of the foreign countries concerned) 
e\en jomt-stock companies, and his own network of commercial agents, 
ail ov>’r the world A large part of the service of food production and 
d’stnbution for the population of the USSR was for several years undei 
the People’s Commissar for Food Supplies (Narkompishch) He has beer 
replaced by two People’s Commissars, one of Food Industry, deabnf 
mainly, not with gram, but with all other foodstuffs (and with alcohobt 
drinks and tobacco) which need processing, preparing or cannmg , anc 
the other of Internal Trade, charged wnth the orgamsation or control o: 
all distribution of commodities, whether wholesale or retail There ii 
also a People’s Commissar for the State Farms (sovlvhosi), which an 
administered as if thej were factories of gram, flax or cotton, beet, lu e 
stock or dairj produce The cblEculties in getting in the ban est, especiall] 
in the North Caucasus and in certain parts of the Ukraine, led, in 1932 
to the subordination of all the seven People’s Commissars for Agricultun 
in the constituent republics to a separate All-Umon People’s Gommissa 
for Agriculture (including the kolkhosi as well as the supervusion of thi 
sunning indi pendent peisantrf), m order to organise and direct thi 
e'densne “ drive ” on the incompetent negligent or recalcitrant peasant 
in the collective farms from one end of the USSR to the other Thi 
“ hcavv ” industries, which include the mining of coal, peat and lignite 
end of iron, manganese lead and other ores , the extraction of oil am 
the mimifocturc of numerous oil products , the making of pig-iron am 
steel , and the manufacture of machinery of ev'er}*^ kind, arc placed unde 
the new uarkomat of Heavy Industries (NIvTYAZHPROM) Thi 
“ light ’ industries principally engaged m making commodities Iron 
tevtiks or h ither for household use, are now subject to a new narkoma 
for Ligiit industnes (Legprom) Another new narkoinat, that for timbc 
mdustnes, directs the exploitation of the forests (les), which, it is he 
iic\cd, can be economic dlv combined, at different seasons, with th 
.igncultnrol work on the collective farms (kolkhosi), and the sam 
People’s Comrai5-,ar vnll direct the manufacture of paper and othe 
timber products, on the one hand, and of innumerable articles o 
funnlure on the other 

In accordance vaili the directions of those eight People s Commissar 
and of the State Planning Conunission (Gosplan), the full dc«cnption o 
which we rc'-erve for a subsequent ebapter all the innumerable 'jeparat 
industrial f stablishments in the USSR (other than those of the consumcn 
coopcrativ'e societies, and those of the artels organised in Industrie 
coopenitnes) arc grouped under hoards or commissions called sometime 
tra its and sonietimi- i combines * These boards or comiru-ssions er 

* tV f pTt'-'r Hi'S* *!, i/trra tru“t h now ti'iinllv omp'oved in the t’SSIl for wliM i 
1 1 <er i- isruip* a‘ lio-rintu) ’ co il»t ition, in which frrionrs or oiler cslabliohmonl 
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appointed 'by the People’s Commissar m eacli case The usual form lias 
been a board consisting'’ of a president, a secretary and from three to a 
dozen other members, all of whom give their whole time to their duties, 
which combine those of a director and a manager m an important English 
industrial company The^ aim has been to secure, among these members 
of each trust or combine — so an American enquirer was informed in 1932 
— “ a ‘ Red ’ director, a technical director, a factory director, a com- 
mercial director and a general director All except the ‘ Red ’ director 
must have had experience in the mdustiy qualifying each of them for 
supervision and direction from their several angles of vision But the 
exact forms of the trusts, as well as their grouping under particular com- 
missariats, are frequently changed, as experience mdicates defects m 
orgamsation or improvements in efficiency 

The industrial enterprises in the USSR are, on the average, much 
larger than those of other countries (even the TJmted States), many ha^^ng 
over 20,000 employees and some over 60,000 (comparable rather with 
Imperial Chemical Industiies, Limited, or the 'Umted States Steel Cor- 
poration) Each combine unites a number of enterprises that produce for 
other members of the combine Each trust has to manage a number of 
factories manufacturing the same class of commodities, either in a par- 
ticular region or else widely dispersed throughout the whole USSR Each 
trust or combine, with more or less confirmation by the People’s Com- 
missar, and with the concurrence of the workers in their several trade 
unions, appoints, for each factory or plant, a general manager , and often 
assigns to the enterprise particular specialist technicians, either Russian 
or foreign The general manager, often styled director, with more or less 
consultation with his leading officials and recruiting committees, appoints 
the whole stafi of the factory, and, inth many responsible heads of depart- 
ments, continuously directs all their operations, including every associated 
section, such as that of medical supervision and treatment of aU the 

producing similar commoditios are united for management and sales The term oombmo 
or corabinat seems to bo used for what in our language is a “ -vortical ” combination m 
ivhicb establishments are included which produce matonals or components that other 
members of the combination require, as coal mines may bo united, on tho ono hand, ivith 
forests producing pit props, and, on tho other, with blast furnaces and -waggon works 
A useful source of information is the British Govommont S O Paper of 1931, “ The 
Organisation of Foreign Trade of tho USSR ”, by G Paton, C B E Soo also Fifteen Years 
of the Foreign Trade Monopoly of the USSR, by A P Rosonbolz, People’s Commissar of 
Potoign Trade, Moscow, 1933, 30 pp 

1 Russia in Transition, by Elisha M Friedman, 1933, p 240 
^ Stalin thought that too much of tho detailed management of tho industries was assumed 
by the board itself and done by writing mmutos ono against the other In lus address of 
V June 1931, to a mooting of mdustrial loaders, ho said “ It is necessary that our combmes 
should replace management by oollegium -with individual management Tho position at 
present is that in tho collegium of a combine there are ten or fifteen men, all writmg papers, 
all carrying on discussions To continue to manage m this u ay, comrades, will not do 
We must put a stop to paper leadership, and adopt genuine, busmess like Bolshevik 
methods of -work Let a chairman and several deputy ohairtnon remam at tho head of 
the combme That will he quite enough to take cate of its management The remaining 
members of tho collegium should be sent to the factories and mills ” (Neta Gondittons 
Neiv Tasls, bj Josef Stalm, 1931, p 20) 
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cinployocs, and that of the canteen and restaurant which serves their 
meals , and (b> a recent decree) also the former “ consumers coopera- 
tive ” attached to the enterprise, vihich now produces for consumption 
bj the emplovees all sorts of farm produce and retails to them nearly all 
the other commodities that they purchase 

We reserve for our subsequent chapter on “ Planned Production for 
Community Consumption ” detailed analysis of how all this governmental 
enterprise works But we may observe, at this point, that, vmst as is the 
aggregate of business in the USSR, its orgamsation and management by 
a hierarchy of boards and directors will not appear, to the Amencan 
financier, as nov el or as impracticable as it does to the British economist 
or banker It is comparable to nothmg more extraordmary than the 
organisation of one or two hundred industnal leviathans like the Umted 
States Steel Corporation or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited , and 
their subjection to a supreme cooidiuatmg directorate of half a dozer 
“ supermen ” — a consummation casdj imagined by the potentates of Wal 
Street ' It is the purpose of the enterprise in the USSR, not the method 
of its orgamsation, that is so novel To provnde for the well-being of the 
whole people, on a steadily rising standard of life, rather than the secunnj 
of profit for a relativ ely small mmont} , is the fimdamental purpose of the 
Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars 


The SMe Planning Commission {Gosplan) 

What has become one of the most important departments of the Sovnei 
Goveriimcnt, the State Planning Commission, had its start in Lenin’i 
conception of a vast plan of electrification covering the vshole area of thi 
USSR This became a programme bj its adoption by the Eighth All 
Union Congiess of Sovnets m December 1920 A commission, appomtet 
in April 1921, was transformed by a dociee of December 22, 1922, mto i 
permanent State Planmng Commission and by another decree of Augus 
2 1 , 1923, Its scope w as extended to the whole of the USSR The modestlj 
named “ control figures ” of Gosplan were, m 1927 given the form of i 
Piv e-Ycar Plan of Production for the USSR, which was formallj adoptee 
bv the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, and by thi 
Central Executiv'c Committee (TSIK) 

Gosplan which now consists of a president and seven other member 
or a'-'istants, h is a stall of statistical and technical cvjierts that exceed 
a thousand m number In every constituent republic and every auto 
nomous republic or oblast, and in ever}' town having more than twent; 
thousand inhabitants, there are plamnng commissions subordinate to thi 
central department at hloscow Be reserve our account of this umqu 
administration for Part II of tlus book 
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The 'People’s Goinmissar of Finance ^ - 

' There can be no doubt of the commanding position in the 'soviet 
economy that is held by the TJSSE Commissariat of Fmance , ^ but this 
position is not easy to define in the terms employed by western govern- 
> ments The People’s Comimssar of Fmance may be relatively qmte as 
powerfid as the British Chancellor of the Exchequer or the American 
Secretary of the Treasury , but his sphere of action differs markedly from' 
that of either of them The huge Budget of income and expenditure 
that he annually presents to his mimstenal colleagues includes much that 
IS not under his control Even much of the taxation is assessed and col- 
lected, not by any service under his own command, but by officers on the 
financial staffs of the governments of the constituent republics And he 
has to submit his Budget proposals for the concurrence of the president 
of the Planmng Department even before he can lay them before the Sov-'" 
narlcom These are vital differences m financial structure that call for 
analysis 

The first pecuharity of the Budget of the Soviet Umon is that it is 
not confined to the public services of the Umon itself, but includes, m 
addition to every department of federal admmistration, all the depart- 
ments of the several Umon and autonomous repubhes, the complete 
Budgets of which have to be incorporated, by the USSR People’s Com- 
missar m his own In a sense, mdeed, it comprehends and covers much 
more For though the Budget of each Umon or autonornous republic 
does not include separately every item of receipts and outgoings of every 
subordinate authority,® from the autonomous area, the local or the oblast 

vyoluminous as are the Eussiau. sources for taxation and finance, there is relatively 
little about the actual organisation and working of the soviet departments themselves 
Of -what IB easily accessible to the western student, the most important work is that entitled 
8ov\ei Policy tn Public Finance, 1917-1928, by G Y Sokolnikov and associates, edited by 
L Hutchmson and Carl C Plehn, 1931 The most systematic and complete survey is 
that given in Das Steursyslem Soicyet Russlands, 1926, and Die Finanz und Steiierier- 
fassung dcs USSR, 1928, both by Paul Haensol, of which a popular summary, very critical 
in tone, was published by him as The Economic Policy of Soviet Russia, 1930 See also 
the articles on “ Taxation in Soviet Russia ” and “ Financial Reform in Soviet Russia ” 
and “ The Financmg of Industry m Soviet Russia ”, by Margaret S Sillier, m Slavonic 
Review for 1925, 1927, 1930, 1931 and 1932 , Russian Economic Development since the 
Revolution, by Maurice Dobb, 1928 , Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, 
by L N Yurovsky, 1928 , Die russische IVahrungsreform des Jahres 1924, hy H J Sera- 
phim, Leipzig, 1925, Russian Currency and Banking, 1014-24,'byZ'E' S Katzenellenbaum, 
1926 , Russian Dchts and Russian Reconstruction, by Leo Pasvolsky and H G Moulton, 
1924 

Detailed figures as to finances are to he found in the Soviet Year-Book for 1930 (the 
last published in English), pp 380 446 , and in the corresponding volumes annually 
published m Russian A good description (in German) by the People’s Commissar of 
Finahce (G F Grinko) hunsolf will be found m Das Ftnanzprogramm des USSR fUr das 
vierte und leizle Jahr der ersten Pialilelka, Moscow, 1932, 62 pp 

“ By the decrees of August 21, October 10 and December 10, 1921, it was sought to 
separate the Budgets of the local authonties from those of the central government, on 
the principle of “ covering local expenditure from local resources ” By further decrees 
of Maj' 25 and 26, August 17 and 31 and November 16, 1922, the financial obhgations of 
local authorities a ere further defined On November 12, 1923, the so called “ Temporarj 
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down ttrough the rayon and city to the village soviet itself, the Budget 
of each constituent repubhc depends in the main on the finances of the 
local authorities below it They all possess a large measure of practical 
autonomy in local expenditure on education and health, roads and 
bridges, agriculture and the needs of labour, and they keep for themselves 
most of what they locally collect But they are mamly dependent on the 
grants that they receive, or the allocations (or deductions) which they 
are allowed to retain out of the centrahsed taxes together with the sur- 
charges which they obtain permission to make for theur own benefit on 
certain of them Their separate Budgets have to be approved by their 
immediate superior authority, and these Budgets are expected to balance 
But the balancers usually reached only by increasing the aforesaid grants, 
allocations and surcharges made out of the aggregate revenues of each 
repubhc as a whole Bather more than half the total expenditure of the 
ESFSE, the Ukrame and the other constituent repubhcs goes m this way 
m subventions to them subordinate local authorities * And thus it is the 
USSR Commissariat of Emance that has, in effect, to meet the net charge 
of all the pubhc expenditure of everv’ authonty in the USSR 

This situation is aU the more pecuhar to western eyes in that the USSR 
Commissanat of Finance has no staff of its own in the innumerable areas 
of all the selosoviets rayons, cities, oblasts and repubhcs whose financiail 
needs ultimately fall upon the USSR Budget Fmance is a subject 
standing between those which are exclusn ely federal m administration 
(such as railwaj s and foreign trade) and those which are exclusively local 
in administration (such as those of elementary education and local samta- 
tion) Fmance is committed in each umon or constituent repubhc to a 
“ umfied ” commissariat, appomted by and responsible to the People’s 
Commissar of Fmance of the repubhc , But directed equally to carry out 
the instructions, m matters mterestmg the Sonet Union generally, of the 
USSR People s Commissar of Fmance In order to make this arrangement 
work smoothly, there has come to be, as we have already explamed, a 
convention that the chief permanent ofScial of each unified commissariat 
shall be appomted only after consultation between the two People’s 
Commissars, to whom the official will owe a pecuhar lovalty 

It should be added however, that the USSR People’s Commissar for 
Fmance is dependent on the admmistrations of the several Umon or con- 
stituent repubhcs only for a relatively small part of his resources Apart 
from taxation, there are the large receipts &om the railway service and 
those from the post office and telegraphs, which are managed centrally 
by his own colleagues on the Sovnarkom, the People’s Commissars for 

R^ations ’ , modified by the lair of October 29, 1924, and the ‘ ruling ” of April 25, 
19-6, sTstemafically organised both mcome and expenditure Bnt the desired end of 
securing a balance betrreen the tiro sides of the account rvas attained only by a con 
muous increase in the grants allocations and surcharges by which the burden was largely 
assumed by the finances of the republics 

X- figures from 1924-1925 to 1927-1928 in Soucl Pohcy tn Pubhc Ftmnce, by 

G T vokolnikov 1031, pp 405 406 
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tliose departmeats He lias also at lus command the extensive proceeds 
“ of the federal government’s mmes and oilfields, and of its enormous manu- 
facturmg and trading enterprises These receipts, on which he has only 
, to agree with his mimsterial colleagues in charge of the various depart- 
ments, amount to several times as much as is raised directly by taxation, 
either by the federal government or by any of the local governments 
When the smgle Budget for the Soviet Union has been drawn up, 
incorporating the separate Budgets of the Union or constituent repubhcs 
— and this is the work of the Budget Department of the USSR Commis- 
sariat of Fmance — ^it is not the People’s Commissar of Fmance who has 
the last word, either on the items of expenditure to be mcurred or on the 
taxation to be levied Thb draft has first to be submitted to Gosplan 
(the" State Planning Commission), which goes over every item on both 
sides, scrutmismg it fiom the standpoint of the economic prospects for 
f the ensumg year For instance, the quantities involved in the various 
enterprises, alike of materials, components and labour force, have to be 
brought withm the anticipated total output The cost of any imports 
required has to be provided for by a corresponding value in exports, which 
will mvolve a deduction from the amount of commodities that would 
otherwise have passed into internal consumption “ This ”, it is authorita- 
>tively stated, “ is the subject, every year, of frequent and warm contro- 
versies between the Narkomfin (People’s Commissariat of Fmance) and 
the ^Gosplan, when the control figures are being fixed ” ^ Gosplan is 
practically m a position to insist on whatever modifications iti the Budget 
^ that such considerations involve Then, at last, the Budget, so modified, 
can be laid before the USSR Sovnarkom, which will decide any difference 
of opimon on the Budgets between the People’s Commissars of Fmance 
" of the several Umon or constituent repubhcs, or between any of them and 
the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance Finally, the USSR Budget, 
together with those of the several Umon or constituent republics incor- 
porated m it, will be ratified and become law by decision of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR 

Notwithstandmg all this complication of authoiities, and this dis- 
persion of powers, the USSR Commissariat of Fmance has, in the past 
eighteen years, secured a vast improvement m financial accountmg, 
supervision and control The Budget figures, once finally decided, cannot 
be departed from without express authority Transfers (virements) from 
item to item are allowed only sparingly and then by the highest authority 
only The principle is generally enforced that all the revenues derived 
from various sources must be paid to the smgle treasury of the USSR 
under the People’s Commissar of Fmance , and this treasury becomes the 
source of all state expenditure, both of the Soviet Umon and of;the separate 
repubhcs As far as possible, it is insisted that aU receipts of every public 
authority should be immediately paid in to one of the numerous branches 
of the State Bank To see to all this, and to keep things straight, the 
^'Soviet Pohcy in Public Fmance,, by G Y SoLohiikov and others, 1931, p 338 
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Commissariat of Finance lias become a huge congenes of departments, 
including those for (1) the Budget, (2) Currency , (3) State Eevenue , 
{i) Taxation, (j) Economics and Fmance , (6) Control and Audit , (7) 
Local Finance, together ivith (8) Central Admmistration In addition, 
the Conimissarnt includes (9) the State Savings Bank , (10) the State 
Insurance Department (Gosstrakh), insuring against death, fire, had, 
tattle plagues and loss of goods m transit , and (11) the office for note 
and currency issue, with its pnnting works and mmt 

We need say little of the system of taxation properly so called It is, 
of course, avowedly 3ased, not on principles of “ equality of sacrifice ” 
or maximum yield, hut on those of “ building up the sociabst state ”, 
by penalising anj remnant of profit-making enterpnse (which is regarded 
as criminal) , and as even Jeremy Bentbam recommended, bj drastically 
taxing relatnelj large incomes and inheritances, whilst exemptmg from 
anv direct imposts the mass of poor folk. The mam direct taxes are now 
few and simple The principal is a tax on the output or turnover of all 
industrial enterprises of any magmtude, which are now all state-oimed , 
coupled with a single agricultural tax on all agricultural enterprises 
according to their size or 'importance In both cases the assessment is 
mitigated in various ways in favour of the coUectmsed concerns, and of 
those enterprises which it is part of public policy to encourage, to the 
detriment of the surauvmg mdmdudi peasant or producer Along with 
these main instruments of revenue rank the taxes on incomes ^ and on 
inheritances, which arc drastically progressive, so as to operate in a similar 
direction Tho indirect taxation, including excise (mostly on alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco), customs (very small m yield) and stamps on legal 
transactions, lias been steadily modified in the direction of simplification 
and (inth the great exception of sugar) concentration upon undesirable 
luxuries and upon expenditure not much incurred by the mass of the 
people “ 

’lie riitea of Inconjo Tax are extremely complicated, Tatying not only inth tho 
income, hut alio according to the category in yluch the taxpaaer is placed Tho lowest 
ra are tho-c pnjable he workers and salaned employees which are from SO kopecks per 
month to (for those getting o\ or oOO roubles per month) 3 J roubles per month for tho 
excess over 500 roubles Tho rates for persons of the “ first category ’ , including authors, 
rrti ts and ina enters rise from 1 percent to (for income in excess of 20 000 roubles monthlj) 
38 per cent In tho second categorj are kustars not emploj mg hired labour , dentists 
holder” of patents, etc These paj from 2J per cent up to (for excess or er 24 000 ronbles 
per month) 50 per cent In tho third categore come non cooperative kustars employing 
furc 1 labour , retail traders , the clergy and others lie mg on unearned income Their 
tax rates rte from 5 per cent up to (for excess oyer 24,000 roubles per month) 87 per cent 
(R'piilationsof Mas 17 1934 in (Russian) /Icononne it/? Jfaj 24 1934) The high incomes 
are ofroiir e, extremch rare, though popularnuthor-, dramatists and singers oeeasionally 
obtain aery largr amounts 

^ ' Tlie general plan [of taxation) max he stated simply ns foUoavs 

‘ (1) Tho authonta for ana and all taxes (and purposes of expenditure) emanates Iw 
legislation on decrees from tho central government (2) Certain taxes arc uniform 
throughout the country, hut old local taxes deeb rooterl in the local historj are main 
taintxf Ci) Tik republics the component commonwealths of tho Union, are bcnnitted 
(o) to retain a large part even up to practicallj all, of certain taxes collected within lhei>' 
1)01 mlsrit.- (ihu. is wlnt i- tailed the * method of deductions '), and (6) to Icyy surtaxes or 
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/ tlie USSR People’s Commissar of Pmance is free from mter- 

' ference by tbe governmeats of tbe several constitueat republics is in tbe 
important domam of currency and bankmg, vrbere be bas bis own mint 
and issue department, banding out tbe notes prmted at bis own estabbsb- 
ment We need not describe tbe eSorts tbat were necessary to rise from 
tbe swamp of a umyersal depreciation of tbe rouble tbrougb unlimited 
printing of paper money durmg the Civil War^ 'Under tbe able direction 
of Mr G Y Sokolmkov, who became People’s Commissar of Fmance m 
1924, the rouble was rebabibtated tbrougb tbe cbervonetz , and bas now, 
it IS claimed, attained a new status of its own supenor to tbat of tbe dollar 
and tbe potmd "VlTiat is remarkable and pecubar is tbe soviet pobcy of 
secluding its currency from contact with tbat of any other country No 
rouble or kopeck can lawfully be taken out of tbe USSR, and none can 
be brought m Whatever is purchased from abroad is paid for in valuta, 
procured by exporting sufficient commodities to reabse m valuta tbe 
amount of tbe obbgations to foreigners It is thus only tbat tbe variations 
in world prices of tbe oil, timber, furs, manganese and wheat tbat tbe 
USSR exports (whether these variations are caused by over-production 
or by any other factor) trouble tbe USSR People’s Commissar of Finance, 
not the fluctuations in tbe foreign currencies themselves Tbe catastrophic 
fall in the world price of textiles, whether due to Japanese economies in 
production costs or to tbe depreoiationjof tbe yen, do not disturb tbe USSR 
Government, which buys just as much or as little of Japanese textiles as 
it finds convement 

Banlviig and Savtng 

The complete control over currency and credit is facilitated by tbe 
federal government’s monopoly of banking Tbe State Banlc of the USSR 
(Gosbaiflr), with its couple of thousand branches all over the country, has 
now become tbe only banlc at which any of the state industrial enterprises 
is allowed to have a current account Gosbank is now required to limit 
its overdrafts or other accommodations, not only to tbe amounts pre- 
scribed for each enterprise in tbe General Plan, but also to tbe separate 
' operations tbat have to be imdertaken at each season of tbe year All 
sales by the enterprise miist be paid for not m currency but by transfer, 
by the purchaser, of tbe price to tbe seller’s current account Immediately 
the bank-notices any falling bebmd m receipts, or any excess in expendi- 
ture, beyond the figures in tbe Plan, this bas to be notified to tbe Sov- 

rates over and above the Union tax rates, on certain other taxes which are primanly'for 
the Union (this is called the ‘ method of additions ’) (4) A number of purely local 

taxes have been continued, with modifications, for the use of the republics or of their 
local subdivisions Bnally there are the ‘ grants in aid handed down by the central 
go\omment and by the republics, for designated government purposes, such as schools 
Ihero are m addition, the grants to industries for the ‘ development of ’ national economy , 
which are spoken of as non governmental outlays, since there are few corresponding direct 
grants of that sort in other countries ” (Somet Polxcy tn PuWtc Fxnance, by G Y Sokol 
mkov and associates, 1931, p 394, footnote by the American editors) 
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narkom, by t liom instant notice is taken The other banks operating in 
the USSR haie been reduced to four, confined respectively to the special 
purposes of affording long term credit to state enterprises for industry 
and electrification, or for agricultural improvements m the sovkhosi and 
kolkhosi, and for carrying out the financial transactions involved m foreign 
trade 

The State Savings Bank with its own 20,000 branches, and its use of 
the local post offices in aU the cities and substantial villages of the USSR 
m which it has no branch, is also imder the People’s Commissar of Rinance 
The number of depositors, and the total sum standing to their credit, 
increases annually at a great rate These popular savings, in 1934: amount- 
ing to more than one thousand milhon roubles, by twenty-five milhon 
depositors, are encouraged by interest at the rate of 8 per cent, and by 
total exemption of such deposits from income tax, inheritance tax and 
\ arious stamp duties The total assets of the Savings Bank are mvested m 
the USSR Government loans ^ 


Insurance 

A. useful department of the USSR, Commissariat of Binanee, of which 
little IS heard abroad, is that of insurance, which m the USSR is a state 
monopoly Insurance has long been compulsory, outside the cities, on 
bmlduigs against fire, ou crops against storms of hail, and on horned cattle 
and horses against disease In the cities it is optional on buildings and 
their contents, as well as against losses in transit upon goods of all lands 
Life insurance is also undertaken on an entirely optional basis 

In order to make the economic security of the village as complete as 
po'-sible the s}btem of compulsory insurance was reformed and greatly 
extended b}^ i decree of the USSR Soamarkom in July 1934 ~ This pro- 
aidts for the conipul«orv insurance of property, crops and stock, m collec- 
ti\e farm- liuiUins, fishing and other primary producers’ cooperatives in 
1 ilhge districts The insurance is to apply to all buildings, equipment, 
tools etc , means of transport, agricultural products for consumption or 
sale raw niatenals and stores of goods These are insured against fire, 
flood, earthquake, landslides, storms, hurricanes, cloudbursts, hghtning 
and boiler explosions Greenhouses are insured against hailstorms , 


’ Tli following stati'lics mil Iw of interest 


} 

1 \cir 

BriRclif niui Sub 

l>cp'>Jtors Balance^ 
in miilioi^ of 
roubles 

dumber of 

IndKidml DeiKWltor* 
In thousand-^ 

‘ 1929 

20,304 

315 8 

71721 

i 1931 

33 ISt 

494 4 

13671 7„ 

. 1913 

37 jSG 

974 0 

23903 3 

S 1934 

4 $ 373 

1192 G 

23120 0 


Tlie (iecrci will lx. found m (Roxsim) Fconomic Life Tulj 20, 1934 , nnd m Jivftian 
r ccronte of tho United Stnlcs I)ti>’>rtment of Commerce August 30, 1934 J,ot- 
wi rst^ndmg the go\ernment monopolj the consumers’ coopcrntivc societies are allowed 
to hare mutual nmranco funds of their own for insuring their own properfv against fire 
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seedings and plantings of orchards, vineyards, etc , against hailstorms, 
cloudbursts, storms and fire , plantings of crops and vineyards agamst 
freezing, heating and flooding , special and techmcal plants, as listed, 
against elemental destruction, insect and other pests and plant diseases , 
plantings of flax and hemp agamst drought , seedings of red clover agamst 
drought and freezing , stock 6 months old and over agamst the risk bf 
death , horses, camels, asses, mules, hinnies and reindeer from 1 year old 
up, and pedigreed stock from 6 months up, against death , sheep, goats 
and hogs from 6 months, against death , huntmg- and fishmg-boats 
agamst elemental destruction while afloat and on stocks , and hunting- 
and fishmg-equipment and gear agamst elemental destruction Collective 
farm members, individual farmers, workers, employees, cottage (kustar) 
workers and trade workers must insure their individual buildings and 
workshops against fire, flood, earthquake, etc , in the same way as col- 
lective property, and their crops, plantings, orchards, vineyards, stock, 
'hunting- and other boats, on the same basis as those belongmg to col- 
lectives This extraordinarily complete msurance is to apply in all sections 
of the country where similar insurance has been in force hitherto, and 
may be adopted in other districts where it has not prevailed Industrial 
and special* crops other than those listed may also be insured agamst 
elemental destruction by agreement between the governments of the 
constituent repubhcs and the Gosstrakli (State Insurance Agency) They 
may also arrange higher rates for an msurance agamst deterioration of 
quality of tobacco and makhorka as the result of hailstorms 

Property belonging to “ kulak ” households and to individuals rated 
m category III, of the Income Tax schedule, also to others deprived of 
the vote, may not be insured 

The decree hsts in detail the amounts paid in case of loss, also the 
premiums to be paid by collective farms and farmers, showmg an average 
reduction of 7 per cent from the rates in force in 1934 Young stock up 
to 6 months or 2 years, according to kmd, are msured without prermum, 
as are areas seeded above the seeding plan As an encouragement to 
cattle-raismg and mcieasmg the market supply of animal products, a 
20 per cent reduction is made m premiums for pedigreed animals and for 
stock on stock-farms Collectives with approved fire protection, and 
showing a good record in raising and caring for stock, enjoy reductions m 
premiums of from 25 to 50 per cent, according to equipment A 50 per 
cent reduction also apphes for the first year for colonists moving to a new 
settlement Special reductions of part or all of premiums apply to col- 
lectives and individual farmers m the nomadic and semi-nomaic districts 
of Turkmemstto, Tadzhikistan, the Kazak and_Kirghiz repubhcs, the 
Kalmyk oblast, and the Far North A similar reduction is made for 
certain classes of collective farmers, as “ heroes of the Umon ”, former and 
present mihtary and other similar servants and faimhes of those who have 
fallen in the struggle with the kulaks or of forest wmrkers killed on duty 
Collectives and individuals who have suftered from elemental destruction 
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in districts nlierc insurnnco did not prcMul Jnl^^ bt granted psrlml reduc- 
tions m preini'ini'. iccording to tlie ciu nnistnnt es, but not more ilinn 
bO per cent of the premiums 

Uniortunateh w c ba\ c no recent. sf at istu s as to ttu 'iniount of proporlj 
thus insured but it is knonn to lm\e been stt sdih uioreasun; Tlie t om- 
puhon msuramo of peasants' buddings against fin-, wbicb bad long 
evistul under the romstvos, covin d in 102R our l;\(nt\ indhon homes 
it an aiiragc of 302 roubles At tlie same diti sixtt million des^nlins 
or hectares nero insured against hid, and tlmtj indbon horned cattle 
and nine million horses agiiust disease About 12 per cent of these, 
being those of the poorest peasants, weio insured nithmit promuim But 
nhcrcas the acerige fire picmium cliirged b\ the /ems|\os mis, m 1014, 
1 08 per cent, that charged In the GoceiiiinLiit in 1027-1028 nas only 
0 72 per cent The total simi thus tompulsonh insund against these 
aarioiis calamities vis in 1028-1020 o\or 11,000 million roubles, the 
annual premium receipt o\ cr 100 inilbon roubles and the total paymients 
for losses 95 million roubles 

The carious branches of coluntary uisiiraiite have increased c\en more 
than those under compulsion Premiums paid foi colimlar^ fiieinsunnce 
in 1927-1028 amounted to 57 million loiibles, and those for coluntar> 
insurance of goods m transit to 7^ million rouble s Lite iiisiir inee proceeds 
lore slonly, but the 115,000 pcr‘-oiis insured for 07 nidlion roubles in 
025-1920 hid grown to 385,000 foi 211 indbon roubles in 1028 ' 


T/ic Commi-tsannl of Defence 

One of the USSR Commissaiiaks that is both like and unlike the coirc- 
pondmg minisliv in a western cOuntn is that dealing wntli the aimed 
irces The People's Commissar foi Mditni\ and I^asal Affairs — a post 
eld m succession b) Trotslcy (1918-1923) I'Tunro (1023-1026) and, since 
020, b} K E Voroslidov — stood forniorly at the lioad, not of an ordmary 

’ Anoflior Ornncli of popular finance, Midctj cxUndccl in western l^iropo — that of 
Mvnbrolving moni-dc ptUc, or “ lombard ’ — la not nmcli m o\ idnnce in Ibc feoi lot Union 
ro nro told that pawnbroking ofticca dating from tsariat limca, aro ninintamod onh in 
bout twenty SIX cities and tborc cxtlusi\tl\ lij tbo cily so\ lots Tlici aro non noininalh 
nder tlio suporMaion of tlio USSR Cominissanat of I'lnancc, but nro not rtgardod with 
11 our Pan nbroking, ns earned on for profit nccc'isitatoa tbo periodical aale bj auction 
I unredeemed pledges Tins pnoticnlU unoUoa tbo existenco of a claaa of dialers nlio 
lake a practice of bujing such unredeemed pledges m order to sill tin in at a profit — 
practice which lias, in the USSR, Iwon made a criminal offence Hence Hie aurMving 
mnicipnl pannsliops find a difiioult> in disposing of tbeir unredeemed pledges Their 
asionnl auctions nro Bomotiinoa held inside Uio great fnotories, nliiro the only pur 
wa are the wort men buy ing for faimU iiso Sometimes admission to tbo auction is 
e j }d to iiorsons presenting a card of trade union niomborship Wo gather that it is 
that pannbroking can ovonlunlty bo superseded, on the one hand hy the friendly 
hs of the Mutuol Aid Societies (see pp 713 71')), and on the other, by the numerous 
otnil shops maintained by tho city municipalities for the sale of uiim anted commodifies 
m a commission of 25 per cent The practice of pamnng mntor clothing on the adioiit 
if spring in order to get it protected from theft or moth during tho suminoi months may 
10 suporsoded by a system of oomimiiml storage 
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collegium, but of a “ Eevolutiouary Council of War ”, consistmg of ten 
members, appomted by tlie Sovnarkom mamly from among officers of 
experience m tbe various branobes of tbe service In 1984, m accordance 
■\vitb tbe general decision to abolish all the collegia attached to the USSR 
Commissariats, the Revolutionary Council of Wat was brought to an end , 
at the same time — ^peihaps as a gesture, emphasising the conclusion of so 
many Pacts of Non- Aggression — ^the commissariat was given the new title 
of People’s Commissariat of Defence The Revolutionary Council of War 
has been replaced by a purely advisory Military Council consisting of 80 
members, over whose meetings the People’s Commissar himseK presides 
This council includes the principal commanders of the various departments 
of the defence forces, including specificaUy the Par Eastern Army and 
the Military Air Fleet, together with the president of the great voluntary 
organisation called Osoaviakhim 

This Commissariat of Defence has^ of course, an extensive orgamsation 
of its own throughout the whole Umon, for the maintenance, traimng and 
education of the nine hundred thousand men imder arms in hhe army, 
navy and air force We can ourselves say ndthmg useful as to the military 
efficiency of these three forces, which are combined m a single administra- 
tion It IS a mere matter of observation that the troops seen m the streets 
or travelling by tram or steamboat, m camp or m barracks, are obviously 
not only well fed and well clothed but also relatively intelligent and well 
behaved Mihtary experts declare these forces to be competently drilled, 
well armed andhighly mechanised , some even gomgso far as to say tbatthe 
USSR is at lea st as well prepared for war as any other nation ^ The air force 
appears'to be exceptionally fonmdable and in a state of great efficiency 

The Commissariat of Defence is orgamsed m two mam" divisions, 
administrative and operative Under them there are half^a dozen separate 
branches, each headed by a commander of a competence proved in long 
service The Comimssanat is specially represented by confidential agents 
m the various constituent and autonomous republics 


The Aimy as a School 

The feature in which the mihtary forces of the Soviet Umon seem to 
us to differ most significantly from those of western Europe (and also of 

Deoreo of USSR Central E-^eouti-veCommitleo(TSIK)oi June 20, 1934, in pursuance 
of decree of March 15, 1934, on governmental and industrial organisation hy the same 
autlioritj, in conjunction with the USSR. Sovnarkom , and the resolutions of the Seven- 
teenth All Union Congress of the Communist Party The Moscow Daily Metis of Juno 22, 
1934, comments_on the change significantly 

- It IB curious that some of the critics of tho USSR, who declare that the government 
and the workers alike show hopeless incompetence and meflacienoy in industrial produc 
fion, transport and agriculture, often go on to say that tho highly mechanised and 
Bciontificallj equipped army of the Soviet Union, with its extensive service of homo made 
automobiles and aeroplanes, as well as guns and munitions of every description, has 
readied a degree of technical efficiency so great as to render it a menace to the rest of 
the world ' 
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- tlie conscription not unpopular Tlus is partly due to tlie unieque informa- 
tiye and propagandist methods of the recruiting department Prior to * 
each annual conscription a specially selected commander (the word officer 
18 not used) visits the milage and convenes a meeting^ the young men, 
and sucli of their ciders as choose to attend He explains, not at all as a 
person of superior class or rank, hut m an atmosphere of comradeship, the 
role of the Ked Army, the conditions of service, the educational and other 
advantages provided, and the varied amemties of the life , and then he 
invites questions, which are put by the scoie, and answered to the best of 
his ability, as between fiiends and equals The result is that, in marked 
contrast with the practice in tsarist times, those on whom the lot falls 
mostly go, not only without reluctance or amid the tears of then families, 
but wilhngly Many who arc not conscripted actually volunteer for service 
They find the army conditions, m fact, supenor to those of the independent 
peasant or the miner, the factory operative or the v orker on the oil-field 
The commanders, and even those whom we should call non-comimssioned 
officers, treat the Red Army man with respect All ranks, address each 
other as equals Iirthe field, as at drill, or on manoeuvres, prompt 
obedience to orders is enforced, disciphne is strict, and some formality is 
observed But off dutj’- all ranks meet together on equal terms, sit next 
to each other at places of amusement, travel together, and even play 
games and engage in amateur theatricals together, the wives of the 
commanders often playing parts along with members of the ranlc and file ! 
To the Red Army man his commander is merely a man of special knowledge, 
who, when aU are on duty, has the function of leader, just ns the manager 
of a factory has in the industrial field 

’ 'Probably such an army could achieve no mihtary efficiency unless all 
ranks were educated Accordingly, m the Soviet Union, as much care is 
taken m the appropnate education of the rank and file as in the specialised 
training of the commanders At every military centre there are club- 
houses, school-rooms, lecture courses, bbranes, theatre snd cinemas The 
aggregate number of volumes now included in the thousands of libraries oi^ 
the defence forces is reported to be somewhere about twenty millions 
Jf any men still join as ilhterates, they arc promptly taught to read and 
WTite both their own vernacular and Russian /U 1 are put through an 
educational course lasting throughout their whole service, in wluch not 
only geography and history, but ako economics and “ political grammar ” 
(naturally JIai vian) are imparted by instructors trained to be both simple 
and interesting in their expositions All men are taught to sing and, as 
many as desire it, to play one or other musical instrument Tliere are a 
number of special newspapers for the defence forces with an aggregate 
circulation of a quarter of a million Tlit men hax e also a quite exceptional 
amount of vocational training, for wluch the modern mechanised arm} 

ni'ir-ttno Ijcncfita, whikt they receive tiiothml-* of the i ape Ihoy have hten taminp 
Up to the age of 24, all arc in the fir«t rc-cne , from 24 to 10 m the ttcond rwene, to 
te tallied up only in the greatest emtrpcncies 
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ofiers alsTindant opportunity Moreover, as this under Soviet Communism 
ofiends no private interest, the troops arc contmually being called out to 
help, not only m the agricultural operations of the localitj, but also in all 
sorts of industrial work in which extra laboui force is urgently needed, to 
avert a breakdown or prevent injurious delay, whether in such operations 
of civil engineermg as roads and bridges, railways and embankments, or 
m repaumg buildmgs, restoring telegraphic communications, or mending 
machines of every kind Incidentally it may be said that considerable 
attention is paid by the Communist Party to the promotion, among all 
the recruits, of the orthodox Marxian faith There are one or more cells 
of the Party in every nuhtary umt or bairack, as weU as one or more 
groups of the League of Youth (Comsomols), to the number, m the 
aggregate, of more than 10,000 ^ 

Every year nearly half a nullion Bed Army men, who have completed 
two or more j ears of this trammg, return to their homes and resume their 
civil occupations As there are some 600,000 villages, hamlets and cities 
m the USSR, this means that, durmg the past decade, an average of three 
or four such men have re-entered each village and hamlet between the 
Baltic and the Pacific , about forty to the area of each selosoviet These 
young men m the early twenties, relatively well informed and widely read, 
framed to good habits and filled with a sense of order and efficiency, 
easily become presidents of many of the 70,000 village soviets delegates 
to congresses and conferences , manageis of cooperative societies or 
collective faims , and m various ways influential leaders of the local com- 
munity In another decade their number in each village will have been 
doubled It is, we think, impossible to oimr-estimate the importance of 
this contmuous impregnation of what used to be the “ deaf ” villages of 
the remote steppe or the Siberian forest, alike m the promotion of national 
umty, in the stimulation of rural thought, and in the universal penetration 
of the commumst faith 


The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 

The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs (Narkommdel), which has been 
presided over successively by Trotsky (1917-1918), Chicherm (1918- 

* These cells are busj “ coordinating tho activitv of the 120,000 communists (that is, 
Tarty members) in tho official total of 062,000 Red Armv ists , a total now raised to nearlj 
a million The Communwt League of Youth has an oven larger representation, numbering 
150,000 In tho senior commanding personnel, and among the ‘ political workers ’ in tho 
Rod Army tho percentage is oven higher Kverj year several tons of thousands of 
now Party members are recrnited from the Red Army ists in active service ” (Mating 
Molsheul^, by S N Harper, 1931, p 135) In 1934 the proportion of Party members 
was placed as high as 00 per cent (Eastward from Parts, by Edouard Herriot, 1934,_p 231) 
Such a figure, howorer, applies more correctly to tho officer corps Among regimental 
commanders the proportion of Party members in 1935 reached 72 per cent, among division 
commanders, OO'pcr cent, and among corps commanders, 100 per cent Among the rank 
and file, 49 3 per cent were members of the Party or Comsomols (Speech by Tukhachovski, 
Assistant People’s Commissar of Defence at Seventh AU Union Congress, Moscow Daily 
Acus, robmary 2, 1935) 
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Ukrainian exile complains, “ Moscow suppressed tlie conumssanats of 
Internal Affairs in all tiie Union republics, alleging that ‘ in the circim- 
stances of the sociahst reconstruction of national economy these com- 
missariats had become superfluous ballast m the soviet apparatus ’ ” 
The duties of the hqmdated commissariats were entrusted partlj to nen ly 
created ‘ chief offices of communal economy ’ and partly to the “ Central 
Executive Committees of the separate Union repubhcs, their Councils of 
(People’s) Commissaries, and the commissariats of labour and justice ” ^ 
The completion of tbis process was delayed until it was convement, after 
the death of Menzhmsky, its president, m April 1934, to suppress also 
the separate existence of the Ogpu By decree of July 11, 1934, the long- 
expected All-Umon Commissariat for Internal Affairs (Karkcmviiutdel) 
was established, with functions stated to be “ the guarantee of revolu- 
tionary order and state security, the protection of socialist property, the 
registration of civil acts (births, deaths, marriages, divorces), and the 
protection of the frontiers ” The new commissariat consists of six prin- 
cipal departments, namely “ the Chief Department of State Security, the 
Cffief Department of Workers' and Peasants’ Mihtia, the Chief Department 
of frontier and Internal Protection the Chief Department of Corrective 
Labour Gamps and Labour Settlements, the Department of Civil Acts, 
and that of Admimstratu e Business ” ® 

It is difficult, without further experience of the actual working of the 
new commissariat, to appreciate, with anj accuracy, the extent and 
nature of the constitutional change that has been effected We may, how- 
ex er, note, at once, an mcreasmg centrabsation of authority and adminis- 
tration 'The constituent and autonomous repubhcs, together with the 
municipalities and the other local authorities, hand over to the USSR 
People’s Commissar whar had hitherto been theix sole control and adminis- 
tration of the “ nuhtia ” ® — that is to say what in western Europe and the 
United States is called the local constabulary or pohee force The control 
of the local constabulary has now to be shared between the city soviet and 
the new central authonty The same may be said of the registration of 
births, deaths, marriages and divorces, which now becomes a function 
of the USSR Commissanat of Internal Affairs, though the local soviet 
If tarns a share in the adnumstration 


The Ogpu 

The supersession of the Ogpu, which has hitherto been directly re- 
sponsible to the USSR Central Executive Committee (TSIK) , and the 

^ “ tJkramia under Bolslienst Rule ” bv Isaac Xlazcpa, m Slaiomc iJetietc, Jannaiy 
1934 p 341 

* For the decreo of July 10 1934 see Praidtx, July 11, 1932 and Susstan Economic 
A oIm of the United States Department of Commerce August 30 1934 

Thia was foresb'idox^ed in 1933 Tvlien, on the institution of permits of residence 
(called in and some other cities the issue of those permits iras entrusted 

to the Ttnlilia i^ho were placed under the direction of the Ogpu for this purpose 
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assumption of its functions by the nevr USSR People’s Commissar of 
Internnl Affairs, is not a case of increased centralisation There may uell 
, be administrative advantages m piacmg, m separate branches of the com- 
missanat equal m independent status, such distinct functions as “ guar- 
anteeing revolutionary order and state secuntj' ” on the one hand, and, 
' on the other, the control of the local constabulary forces m the bovoral 
localities, the frontier guards, and “ the corrects e labour camps and 
labour settlements ”, all of v-hich the Ogpu submerged in a single, secret 
administration But apparently the principal change involved in the 
absorption of the Ogpu m the iiev commissariat is the splitting off of its 
strictlj judicial functions, vrlnch are to be transfcricd, in accordance vuth 
the legal requirements, to the competent judicial organs to vhich all the 
cases investigated by the new coramissanat in any of its sections are to 
he sent for trial and judgment Cases under the “ Department of State 
Security ” (the former Ogpu) arc to he directed to the Supreme Court of 
the USSR , vlnlst all cases of high treason and “ espionage ’ will go to 
the mihlary collcguim of the Supreme Court, or to the competent military 
tribunals That a suhstnntial transfer of vork on these lines is con- 
templated may he inferred from the pubhshed intention to increase the 
judicial staffs of the Supreme Court of the USSR, the supremo courts of 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the provincial and regional 
courts and the mihtarj' tribunals 

On the other hand, it is apparcntlj not intended completely to sepa- 
rate administrative from judicial proceedings A " Special Conference ” 
is to be organised under the Peoples Commissaiiat of Infernal Affairs, 
v hich, on the basis of definite regulations, is to be empov cred to apply, by 
adrami&trativc order, sucli decisions (winch mil apparent}} not be called 
judicial sentences) as banishment from or to particular localities vithm the 
USSR, or e\ile beyond its frontiers, or detention in correctu c labour camps 
for a period not execedmg five } oars It. is to be feared tliat this jirovisjon 
will cause eniicsto declare that it is only the name of the Ogjni that luis been 
changed ! It will be fairoi to await experience of the action taken under 
the new decree 


I'lic Supreme Conti of the USSR 

We ha'.e still to deal with what is, from one standjiomt, the most 
important hr inch of the ftdt-ml power, namely the Snpremc Court of the 
USSR toKcther with the powerful department of the Procurator This 
should mvoKe a toniplete suriei of the system of law and justice under 
Soviet Communism (for which we have no tompclence) and an examina- 
tion of the fouception of pri ons for ordinary ernmnais as institutions not 
punPne but cxduMvely refomiaton- We shall recur to the artmties 
of the Ogpn in Part II of this hook and we must roiilent ourselves h«‘re 
inth a brief ac.ount of the judicial ^tnieturc from the federal angle ^ 

‘umta rj tVsc-ip ton will te fojnd in T) p Hu'-nn ” 

ti D V iVi** K V , m S' ’k? in *<irt--r /'ll** <i, b\ aj I Cot- 1933, pp 
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The admimstration of justice, Iile the pre\eiition of crime and the 
maintenance of prisons, is in tlic constitution of Soviet Communism, not 
one of the subjects assigned to the federal go\ ernment There is, accord- 
ing!) , m esf h of the nine constituent rtpiihhcs (including the three united 
in the Tram cam asian Federation), a People’s Commissar for Justice, with 
a SI stem of courts, jiolice and prisons under Ins direction , a Procurator 
with an e'ctensnc staff and pKo a f orrc'ponding department, with that 
or some equnalent designation, m each of the autonomous rcjniblics and 
autonomous areas great or small But among the authorities appointed 
bj and directly responsible to the Central Exccntixo Committee (TSIIv) 
of the USSR IS the Supreme Court, whicli has jurisdiction o\cr the whole 
terntory This USSR Supreme C-oiirt “ Ins power to renew’ hy way of 
supernsion the judgments of the Supreme Courts of the so\ on [nine] 
constituent repubhes , it has original jurisdiction (w)ueh it Ins never )ct 
been called upon to evercisc) oa er disputes betw eon constituent republics , 
and it exercises criminal jurisdiction m rare cases ma olniig citlier persons 
of higb position or charges of exceptional importance , hr its imlitar)’ 
department it also exercises onginil junsdiction over militar) oflicers of 
high rank, or exceptional!) important charges against military defendants, 
as well as cassational jurisdiction o\er the decisions of the mihtarj courts 
The Supreme Court has strictlj spealung, no other judicial functions, 
out the plenum [that is to saj , the general mooting] of the court, consisting 
of the president, the depot) president, the throe departmental presidents, 
four of the ordinarj judges of the couit selected for the purpose, and the 
president of the supreme court of each of the constituent republics [tbese 
not being members of tbe Supreme Court, but making tbe so-called plenum 
up to 18] issues explanations and interpretations of law and of legislation, 
and exercises certam limited powers of review both over the acts and 
decrees of the cential executive committees (the ostensible seats of direct 
executive and fegislatne power) of the constituent republics, and over the 
decisions of their supreme courts ” ^ 

14j I7C see also Mr Prut’s article ‘ The Ppirit of a Soviet Court ”, in The JVcie Clarion, 
December 24, 1932 \ later account as in fioiiel Dustin bj HnroUlJ Laski 1933, 

40 pp The subject is dealt antb in greater detail in Soinet Administration of Criminal 
Law bj Judah Zelitch, of the Philadclpliin Bar (Pcnns^lvama Uniacrsitj Press 1031, 
418 pp ) The civil laar mil be found (m I reach) in Lot Codes de la Bussie soiidi^uc, bj 
J PatouiUet and Raoul Dufour 3 vols , 1923-1928 (Bibhothcquo de I'lnstitut du droit 
compare de L\on) , or (in German) m Das ZtvilreM Soiojctrusslands, bj Ucmricli Freund, 
Berlin, 1924, or Das Pechi Soirjeirusslands, bj K Timaschow K Alexejew and A 
Sawadska (Tubingen 1923) These valuable codes do not act seem to liavo engaged the 
serious attention of British laaa’jers, but arc haae heard them spol cn of bj Coiilmcntal 
junsts avith admiration 

ts IS so often the case in Soviet Communism the Inai and the courts of justice m tho 
DSSR Ignore tho classifications and the categories of the rest of Europe There is no dis 
tinctiOD betaveen civil and criminal conrts, and very little between the procedure in civil 
and cnmmal actions 

A convemont summary of the history of tho Russian laav prior to the revolution anil 
be found prefixed to vol i of Les Codes de la Rnssic soiie/tque bv J Patondlet and Raoul 
Dnfour (1923) 

' “The Russian Legal System "j bj D N Pntt, K C , in Twche Studies in Soiiel 
Russia, edited by M I Cole, 1933, p 148 
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The Procurator 

Side b\ side -nith the Supremo Court in each of the constituent 
republics of the USSR, is a department n Inch is unfamiliar to the EngLsh- 
man, nameh that of the Procurator Tlie Procurator, s\Lo is, in every 
continental country , one of the principal oflicei-s of the Munster of Justice 
(m the RSFSR he is the Deputj People’s Commissar), is all that we mean 
by Public Prosecutor, together with much of what we mean bj Attorney- 
General, and a great deal more besides In the RSFSR, and in the other 
constituent republics where both he end his deputj are appointed bj 
tbe presidium of tbe Central E\eciitive Committee, he has “ the general 
duty of supervising m the public interest the operation of all goverameut 
organs, in tbe mdest sense of tbe phrase , and to enable Inrn to fulfil this 
dnt}' he is placed m a position of \irtinl independence of nil depart- 
ments”,^ though alwajs m general subordination to the Pcojilc’s Com- 
missar for Justice He is responsible (as no oificinl in England is) for tbe 
state of the law, ivith the positive dutj of suggesting to the Soinarkom 
or the Central E-'-ecutn e Committee anj new legislation that is required, 
or any repeal or amendment of evisting laws He is supposed to keep a 
continuous watch (which no one in England is chaiged to do) on the 
activities of all judges, msestigatmg officers, .idiocates the local police 
and others connected with the administration of justice , and to institute 
proceedmgs against them, either admimstr itn e or disciphtiarj or criminal, 
whenever required - Ho may mtenene in civil actions when he tlunks 
necessary, m order ” to safeguard the interests of the state and of the 
toibng masses ” But the largest part of the work of the e\tensn*e 
ciepaitment of the Prociiritor is concerned with the mvestigation, in 
pieparation for possible criminal proceedings, of deaths or physical casual- 
ties damage or destiuction of propertj, and mere pecumarj’’ loss, so far 
as concerns any cases m which it is alleged or suspected that there has 
been a senous breach of the cnminal law The judicial sj stems of all 
civilised countries make more or less systematic pronsion for imestiga- 

’ ‘The Russian Legal Sielcm”, by D X Pntf, KC m Ticdit Sludies in Solid 
Fujtna edited br 31 I Cole, 1933, p 160 

‘ It la not on uninteresting feature of tbe Procurator’s duties that ho is particularlr 
active in connection with pn»on administration He has to see that sentences are properly 
ear-ied out, that anv persons unlawfully detained are released, and that prisons are properly 
managed He visits pnsons rcgularlv, generally as often ns once in si'c days, and receives 
and investigates complaints ha individual prisoners The public are earnestly encouraged 
to tale their complaints to his actiie and powerful organisation, and they are not slow 
to do so ’ (tbid h 160) Over a thousand such visits to prisons each month of the year 
were paid in 1923 and 1924 by the members of the Procurator’s Department (Solid 
Administration of Cnminal Laic by Judah Zebteh, 1931, p 124) 

Incidcntallv as we arc informed, this Continuous inspection of the pnsons by the 
Procurator’s department leads to a considerable number of discharges or remission of 
sentences Each constituent or autonomous republic has an item in its bndget for prison 
expenses, which it is loth to exceed When the pnsons get full, an excess on the y ear is 
hreatened As a practical expedient, the number of prisoners is then reduced bv the 
^ocurator recommending for immediate -discharge a sufiicient number of those whom ho 
-^thinks most likely to be favourably affected hv such leniency 
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~ tions of this kuid, partly m order to ensure ttat no criminal goes undetected 
and unprosecuted, and partly in order to sift out, from tlie mass of trivial 
causes of assault, petty larceny or contravention of bye-lavrs, tliose calling 
for mote dsastie treatmeut The Englisli system is exceptional in Lcaviug 
tins function m the mam, partly to the local pohce forces, rarely specialised 
' mto a Grimmal Investigation Department (m cases of death, also to the 
ancient coroner) and partly, if he can afford the expense, to the private 
person aggrieved, who may now, m serious cases, sometimes be able, by 
comparatively recent reforms, to enhst the services of the Treasury 
Sohcitor or the Pubhc Piosecutoi, if not of the Attorney-General In 
the constituent re'publics of the USSR, as m most other countries, this 
work IS undertaken as a matter of course by the government, in an exten- 
sive department known as that of the “ Procurator ” ^ In all allegations 
or suspicions; of certain classes of crime, and m any other case in which it 
IS thought desirable, the Procurator’s Department makes an investigation, 

- in which every person supposed to be able to give relevant information, 
whether or not suspected of bemg the criminal, and includmg experts as 
well as witnesses, is interrogated m private by a qualified ]udicial officer, 
caUedun the DSSR an inquisitor or investigator At this stage, no person, 

- IS accused (although a person strongly suspected may be detamed in ' 
prison) and no one can legally be compelled to answer questions , whilst 
anyone may appeal, summarily and without expense, to the Procurator 
himself, agamst any sort of maltreatment at the hands of the investigator 
The enqumes and mterrogations are, m many cases, necessarily searching 
and prolonged (as we have lately learned about those in similar cases 
made by our English pohcemen) But there is rehable testimony, so far 
as the RSFSR is concerned, that efforts are made to bring out impartially 
the whole of the, relevant facts, whether or not pointing to a crime 

' having been committed, and whether for or against any suspected person 
The idea seems to be that, if a crime has been committed, it ought to be 
“ reconstructed ” from the facts before a decision is come to that any 
particular person should be prosecuted as the probable criminal When 
this “ reconstruction ” has been made, to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
curator, he decides whether the facts point to any particular person as 
the probable criminal, and if so, the case is then remitted to the court 
for trial Only at this stage is the indictment, which/dor the first tune 
specifies precisely the breach of the cnmmal law that is alleged to 
have been committed, drawn up and communicated to the defendant, 

1 The student toU find this function of tho USSR Procurator precisely described m 
minute detail in Soviet Administration of Criminal Law, by Judah Zelitch, 1931, chap vi , 

“ Prooeedinga prior to the Trial ”, pp 163 196 

Until July 1933 the Procurator, and his extensive department, was exclusively a 
branch of tho adinmistration of justice of each constituent repnblic, the USSR itself having 
none There has now been appomted a Procurator for the USSR, ha\ing all the wide 
powers, and, fanctiona of the Pcoeurator for the RSPSB. In adrlijann, thw, mx? ledssiri 
Procurator (Akulov) is charged with the “ supervision of the legality and regularity ” 
of the activities of a most important federal department, the Ogpn, to which we have ' 
already referred 
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It IS nistructne to notic' the reasoii’t as mnid for fin' fait fhit tlio 
profession of adsoi-icv" plnjs a emnlltr pirt n tin' I’.'s^It tint) >n other 
coimtnc-i “Ine simplicitt t%e are ,iu.hontati\. U told, “of the 
procedure , the greater thoroughness in erirnm il t is' s of tlie prejnr itorj 
work done before tin case comes to court , the diaena of nih s of (>\ idene-o 
and of Mimlar technicahtn s , the gre ih,r cert nine of the 1 w arising from 
the absence of a aast funcrus of repotted <a“cs , the fr< i dom from ail the 
bmdrinces tint c\cessi%e ve dtb on on" side or tin* otlur cm pJiue in 
the way of ]usIk( —all tend to make it le ^ essential to \ mplot an nih oiate 
I\c\trthelcss adsocates irc frequenth cniplojed, and the orgnriisition of 
the profession is mteicsting ' * 

Iftcr passing through \nnou^ MO'sitndes dnnng the first fnc xars 
of the resolution, the legal profession m the (sshieh does not tlis- 

tmguisli between solicitors and Inrristers am more than hotsscen these 
and jurisconsults, notaries or conaejaneera) is, by the Wsoeaca La\\ of 
1922 orgiiused as a College of Vdaocafes- Vdmisston is open to atuone 
(not belonging to one of the ‘ depneed cat#>gorics) ^^ho qualifies, either 
bi two a ears’ sei-vicc m the soaiet jiidiciaiy system nv a gnsde not loner 
thin that of an iincstigutor, or b} graduating at the Institute of So\ict 
Law, or eien b}’- stud} mg at caming classj.; and passing an c'caniin.afion 
Since 192G the number ot members has been restricted On admission 
as a member of the College, he or she becomes aamlable for consultation 
bj nnjmne seeking legal advice, or for assignment to act for any litigant, 
in civil or crimin il action The apphc-ant for ads icc or the litigant rcqiur- 
ing achocac}- is, if recognised as “ poor ", such as a non-worknig imahd 
or aged pensioner, charged no fee Industrial workers, peasants, clerics 
and handicraftsmen mnj be charged n small sum, which may be made 
pa\ able b} instalments Anyone pecuniaril} better oil pa} s a fee according 
to a fixed scale, dependent parti} on the amount of service rendered and 
partly on the pecuniary position of the client But these fees, wliatwer 
f he> may be, are taken by the College of Advocates ^ Its members receive 

* “ The RubSian Legal Svstcro ’ hj D If Pritt K C ui Ticdvc Sliidits is Soiul 
Jlvyw edited by M I Cele 193J, j, 15 s 

Law Ho SO ol 1922 imco sligUtlj aincndod b\ the Indicaturo I,aws o£ 1*123, 1024 
f > Solid Adimniftralion of Criminal Jaw, Judah golitch, 1931, pp HO 144 

’ Apparenfh anjono wjshmg to do so may agree with the advocate to pay lnm ft 
specnl and additional fee 
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fixed salaries, -wliicli are reported to vary according to'tlieii several 
abilities and to the amount of work required from them Professional 
discipline is maintamed by the College, or lather ’by its presidium which 
the members’ meetmg elects, always subject to appeal to the Provincial 
Court, In the USSR, advocates, as well as judges, are, at least in theory," 
hable to suspension, disquahfication and even criminal prosecution, for 
any breach of professional duty, even if no more than neglect, by reason 
of which any htigant or other chent suffers loss or mjury It is to be 
noted that most of the advocates, like most of the doctors and many of 
■ the authors, do not seek to become Party members This is not, in most 
"cases, because they are not cominumsts m opinion and sympathy, but 
because there is a feeling that the demands of Party^disciphne might prove 
mcompatible with full performance of their duty to their chents and their 
profession Thus, it is said that 86 per cent of the members of the College of 
Advocates are non-Party Although the contrary has been stated, without 
^ evidence, at least one competent observer reports that advocates are quite 
'free to present the cases of their chents fearlessly and without smartmg 
for then freedom ^ / 

, ~ The Problem 0 / ’National Minorities 

I We have yet to add to our description of the pyramid of soviets, an 
’ account of how the Bolsheviks beheve that they have solved the problem 
presented by the existence, in the vast territory for which a constitution 
had to be provided, of a hundred or more distmct nationahties One of 
the difficult problems presented to pohtical science by the geographical 
umty of the Eurasian plain has always been that of the extreme diversity 
'of the population found upon it, in race, rehgion, language, degrees of 
civihsation and culture, habits of Me, historical tradition and what not 
The contmuity of land surface from the Gulf of Finland to the Pacific 
Ocean prevented the rest of the world from recognising in the tsarist 
regime what was essentially a colomal empire, ruled from St Petersburg 
by the upper class of a superior race — ^not without analogy to the colonial 
empiie of Holland, ruling its East Indian dependencies from the Hague, or in- 
deed to that of the Britain of the eighteenth century, ruling its heterogeneous 
colomes from Westmmster The systems of the Dutch and the British ap- 
pealed to the Bolsheviks no more than those of the Spanish and the French 
The compulsory “ russification ” aimed at by the Russian autocracy was not 
only manifestly impracticable, but also in the highest degree unpopular 

Lemn and his colleagues in the Social Democratic Party of Russia had 
not failed to notice, from the veiy beginning of the twentieth century, 
how strong and persistent was the popular discontent caused by the 
tsarist insistence on the “ russification ” of all the national mmorities 

^ “ One of tte most eminent advocates, who had appeared for many persons accused 
of counter revolutionary activities, stated that he never felt the least embarrassment or 
difGculty in presenting his case as strongly as ho thought fit ” {“ The Russian Lega 
Sjstem ”, by D N Pntt, K C , m Twehe Studies m Souet Russia, edited by M I Cde 
1933, p 159) - 
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-OTthia tlie Empirp ^ Ignoring the indications in the Communist JIamfesto 
of 1848, as to jiroletarian supremacy leading to the passing a-way of 
national differences, and resisting the growing feeling through Europe in 
favour of united nationalist states, Lenm msisted that the Bolshcvihs 
should declare themselves in fa\ our, along with the right of self-determina- 
tion of e% en the smallest natioualitj , also of the concession of “ cultural 
autonomy ” to national minoiities included unthin states This proved 
to be an important factor, so far as the national minorities of Tsanst 
Eussia vere concerned, in securing their participation m the revolutions 
of February and October 1917 

How were the insistent demands of the \ arious nationahties to be met ? 
The Provisional Government had left this problem, along mtli so many 
others, to the prospecti've Constituent Assembl} But in October 1917 
Lemn and his colleagues found themseh es in pon er, before anyone had 
' worked out any scheme of orgamsation that woidd satisfy the national 
mmonties without endangenng the strength and unity of the central 
authority This did not prevent the new government from issumg a 
flamboyant proclamation promismg autonomy in return for support 

“ ilohammedans of Russia,” it began, “ Tartais of the Volga and 
Crimea, Kirghiz and Sartes of Siberia and Turkestan , Tuiks and Tartars 
of Transcaucasia, vour beliefs and customs, your national institutions and 
culture, are hereafter free and mviolablc You have the right to them 
Know that your lights, as well as those of all the peoples of Russia, are 
under the powerful protection of the Revolution, and of the organs of the 
soviets for workers, soldiers, and peasants Lend your support to this 
revolution, and to its government ” ■ 

The V orking out of the problem of national minorities was entrusted to 
Scalm who, as a member of one of the innumerable tribes inhabiting the 
Caucasian mountains, had long had a personal interest in the subject 
In 1913, mdecd, he had published a pampldet in which he endeavoured 
to reconcile cultural autonomy with the supremacy of the whole prole- 
tanan mass ® He vv as made People’s Commissar for Kationahties, with 
the opportumty of concentratmg his nhole energy on the task 


CuKural Autonomy 

It took Stalin four years to get his ideas even formally embodied in 
the constitution He had first to secure the confidence of the national 

^ Already at the London Conference of 1903, Lenin got earned a resolution stating 
that “ The Conference declares that it stands for the complete right of self determination 
of all nations ’ , to Which the Second Congress of the Party in August 1903 added the 
important words “ included in an\ state ” The Central Committee of the Party, at the 
meetmg of September 25, 1913, emphasised the necessity of guaranteemg “ the right to 
use^freely their native language in social life and in the schools ” 

Soviet ^Rute in ilw-saio, by W R Batsell, 1929, p 109 A Prench translation will be 
found in ‘ Le Bolshensmo et I’Islam”, by Castagne, m Jteiue du monde musulman, 
Pans vol sxxi, pp 7 8 

^ Jfarxism and the Rational Qucslionj bj Josef Stalm, 1913 (in Russian) 
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have Iiad in law any powers or duties, rights or functions differing essen- 
tiall} from tKose of the local authorities of the remainder of the territory 
of the RSFSR They were, in practice, between 1918 and 1922, as they 
are to tins day, dealt with by the central authorities at Moscow, apart from 
matters of cultural autonomy, almost exactly as if they were simply krais or ob- 
lasts And when wereahsethatthemostimportantof these enclaves had less 
than three miUions of inhabitants , and that the aggregate population of 
the whole couple of dozen of them did not, at the time, exceed five miUions , 
whilst the rest of the RSFSR had nearly a hundred millions, we shall not 
be inclined to take too seriously their several pretensions to federal 
status 

MTiat the People’s Commissar for Rationahties achieved between 1918 
and 1922 was to stretch the provisions of Article 11 of the Fundamental 
Law to co\ er the organisation of particular “ regional imions of soviets ” 
into what were called, in a dozen of the more important locahsed com- 
mumties, “ autonomous republics ”, and in another dozen cases “ auto- 
nomous areas ” Their regional congresses of soviets were recognised as 
havmg authonty over all the soviets of the vdlages or cities or other 
districts witlun the territones assigned to these newly created “ auto- 
nomous ’ parts of the R'BFSR Such of them as were called autonomous 
republics have even been allowed, m flat contradiction of the Fnndarnehtal 
Law,^ to call their prmcipal officials People’s Commissars, and to group 
them into a sovnaikom, or Cabmet of Mmisters This harmless concession 
to regional pude was safeguarded by the express stipulation in the decree 
that, for all the “ unified ’ narkomats or mini stries 2 the appointment of 
People’s Commissar was to be made only after consultation with the 
corresponding People’s Commissar at Moscow There tvas not even any 
concession of “ cultural autonomy ” exphcitly embodied in the instru- 
ments constituting the new local authonties It was, however, granted m 
admimstration Stalm had sufficient influence with his mnustefial 
colleagues, and with the Central Executi\e Committee, to induce them to 
refrain from using their powers of disallowance and cancellation m such a 
way as to mterfere with the practical autonomy of these autonomous 
areas in purely cultural matters of local concern 

So far the important concession of cultural autonomy had involved 
little or no difference in political structure between the areas recogmsed 
as occupied by distmct nationalities and the other parts of the RSFSR 
organised in congresses of sonets for provinces (gubernia), coimties (uezd) 
and rural districts (volost) The various minorities were, in fact, mduced 

1 Article 48 declares flint ‘ the title of Peoiile’e Commissar belongs exclosivoly to the 
members of the sornarhom silio administer the general affairs of the RSFSIl, and cannot 
bo adopted bj any other representative of the central or local authorities ” (rnndamcntal 
lair o' ffnlv 10 1018, Article U , Sottcl liuie tn Ruvna, by W E BatseU, 1029, p S8) 
Tile " unified ” commiasanats, mrkomata or mmistnes comprise the more important 
of tlie departments under local admmistration (see p 70 ), sneh as those of finance, food 
supplies and light industries and (until 1034) also labour, and workers' and peasants’ 
m ppction To those was added in 1934 the commissariat of agnonlture dcalmg with the 
IvDiV Lo'^i till tr>(lcppn(lc.Tjt 
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to adopt, in substance, tbe same constitutional structure as the rest of tbe 
i KSFSE What tlie concession of cultural autonomy amounted to between v 
,1918 and 1922 was merely that the central authorities of the RSFSR did , 
not, in practice, prevent those of each autonomous republic and auto- > 
, nopaous aiea from adopting its own vernacular as the official language , 
or from using it in councils and courts of justice, m schools and colleges, 
and in the intercourse between government departments and the public 
The local authorities could give preference to their own nationals as 
teachers and local officials, and were even encouraged to do so Their 
frehgioiis services were not interfered with by the Central Government 
They could establish theatres, and publish boohs and newspapers in their 
'('own tongues These nore exactly the matteis in which local autonomy 
was most warmly desired ^ 

A further stage m dealing ivith the problem of nationahties was 
marked by the reorganisation of Stalin’s own Commissariat (Narkomat) 
by decrees of Slay 19, and December 16, 1920 There was then created 
{but merely as a part of Stahn’s own ministerial department) a “ soviet 
of nationalities ” consisting of the presidents of delegations of the various 
autonomous republics and areas, who were to sit with five of Stahn’s own 
nominees under his presidency This body was merely to, advise the 
minister in his duties, which were on the same occasion defined anew, 
without mention of federatioh, as “ all measures guaranteeing the fraternal 
collaboration of all the nationalities and tnbes of the Russian Sonet 
Repubhc ” This taking directly into council the heads of the national 
minonties within the RSFSR was an act of statesmanship , but how far . 
tlus “fraternal collaboration ” W’as from federahsm, or even genuine 
autonomy, may^ be seen from the fact that the People’s Commissar for 
Rationahties was expressly empowered to appoint his own resident agent 
to the capital city of each autonomous region “ to W'atch over the execution 
of the decrees of the federal central authority of the Russian Soviet 
Tlepubhc ’’ 

The Adoption of Federalism 

The high constitutional importance of Stahn’s work as People’s Com- 
missar of Rationalities w'as, howei'cr, not adequately realised until the 

1 Tlio limits to this “ cultural autonomy ” should, Iw noted Apart from tho higlJy 
jmporlnnt'nfattor of local administration by tho natives, it is mamly a matter of jicnniltmg 
the uso of tho vernacular for aJl activities that an» lauful m tho Soviet Union , not a now 
nght to conduct nn^ activities that ma\ be alleged to have been part of tho vernacular 
culture Thus it must not bo assumod that the Ukrainians, tho Georgians or the GtrmanB, 
m the autonomous areas of tho USSK, aiero to ho given unlimited freedom to maintain 
jOr enter into relations svith persons of the same nationality outside tho USSK, including 
^({mujres or exiles In , the concwsion of cultural autonomv uillun the USSR lojaltj to 
tho regime of the countryjivas presuppo=ed In short, cultural autonomy (as distinguished j 
from native government) was a reversal of the tsarist policj, of “ ru'ailieation ”, and 
nothing more “ The SoMcl Goaernmont,’ it has been said, “ is not Russian, but pro 
Ic^Mann it docs not seek to russif 5 the peojiles of the Union, but to train them as com- 
munistRjikirtlic Russian xviople itseh, partners in thebmlding npof socialism ” (A aUoneluvn 
i» Or So-nt by Hans Kokn, 19H p 112) 
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time came in 1922 when steps could be taken for the federal union between 
the ESFSR on the one hand, and the Ula-aine, White Russia and the 
Transcaucasian Federation on the other Then, as we have described, 
the autonomous repubhcs and autonomous areas which Stalin had estab- 
lished within the RSFSR were all accorded independent and equal repre- 
sentation, nominall)’- upon the same basis as the incoming independent 
republics, and indeed, as the RSFSR itself, m the federal organ entitled 
the Soviet of Nationalities, which is one limb of the bicameral Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR ^ 

It remains to be said that, during the dozen years since the formation 
of the Soviet Union in 1923, the position of nearly all these autonomous 
republics and autonomous areas has been largely transformed It iS not 
that there has been any important alteration in their pohtical structure, 
or in their nominal relation to the central authorities of the constituent 
republics within wluch the}'' are situated, or to those of the So'viet Umon 
Their position of cultural autonomy has, indeed, been strengthened not 
only by long enjoyment of their privileges, but also by the scrupulous care 
taken at Moscow alwaj's to treat the minonty cultures -with respect, even 
on occasions when counter-revolutionary aspirations of a nationahst 
character have had to be sternly repressed This pohey has not been 
mamtained without an occasional struggle From tune to time it has 
been complained that the recogmtion of all these national minonties and 
their cultures was costly in money and detrimental to educational and 
admimstrativ e efficiency , " and, worst of all, that it was admittedly 
made use of occasionally as a cloak for “ separatist ” machmations 
the Commumst Party declared against such “ Pan-Russian chauvimsm ”, 
as being even more subversive than “ local nationalism ” ® 

The number of autonomous repubhcs and autonomous areas has been, 
m fact, from time to time mcreased Even the Jews, who are dispersed 
aU over the Umon, have been encouraged and assisted to form locally 
autonomous groups, especially in Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
have been formally granted an autonomous oblast (in due course to be 
promoted to an autonomous republic) at Biro-Bidjan in Eastern Siberia 

y 

’ The functions of the Commissannt of Nationalities included “ (a) the study and 
execution of all measures guaranteeing the fraternal collahoration of the nationalities and 
tribes of the Pussian Soviet Kepublic , (6) tho study and execution of all measures neces 
sary to guarantee the interests of national minorities on the territories of other nationahties 
of the Russian Soviet Federation , (c) tho settlement of all litigious questions ansmg from 
tho mixture of nationalities ” (Decree No 45 of May 27, 1020 see also that of No 99 
of December 25, 1920 Soiiet Ituk in Jlutsm, by fV B Batsell, 1929, pp 118 199) 

- The State Bank, in 1925, issued a circular to its numerous branches forbiddmg their 
use of the various vernaculars in tho books of account or m correspondence mth Moscow 
or with each other This attempt to “ eatabbsh for itself a common language for its 
bureaucracy ” was objected to by a delegate to the Third All Union Congress of Soviets m 
1925, who declared that ‘ such projects should not be mtrodneed ” (Shorthand report 
of the Congress p 133, SoupI Rule tn Russia, hy VI R Batsell, 1929, p 649) 

® Nationalism in (he Soiiel Union, bv Hans Kohn, 1934 pp 103 107 see also How 
(he Soviet Government solves the National Question by L Perchik (Cooperative Publishing 
Society of Poreign Workers m the USSR, Moscow, 1932, 68 pp ) 
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T/ic Tartar Republic 

"We must couteut ourselves with a particular accouut of a single speci- 
men, m its progress perhaps_the most remarkable of all the Tartar 
Autonomous Repubho which the authors had the advantage of visiting 
111 1932 Twenty 3 ears ago its present area was an indistmguishable part 
of the vast guberma or proiunce of Kazan, with a poverty-stricken agri- 
cultural population almost entirel 3 ’- of Tartar lace , 85 pei cent ilhterate , 
the women veiled , and the whole people completel)' debarred from self- 
government , and mdeed, outside tho city, left almost without adminis- 
tratne organs of any sort There were a few dozen small elementary 
schools of the poorest kind, and only three places of higher education, in 
which but ten Tartar students, none of them the sons of peasants or wage- 
earners, were to be found To-day there are ovei 1700 elementary schools, 
with more than 99 per cent of all the children of school age on the register, 
mcludmg girls equally with bovs The vernacular colleges and institutes 
of higher education are numbered by dozens, and filled with Tartar 
students, the great majority coming from peasant or wage-eainmg homes, 
whilst many more are to be found in colleges in other parts of the USSR 
All the women are miveiled, and are takmg their share in every depart- 
ment of pubhc life IThen the authors intemewed the Sovnarkom of 
People’s Commissars (all of Tartar race) we found one of them a woman, 
who was Jlmister of Education The health semce for the village is an 
entirely nev cieatiou Doctors (mostly women) and small hospitals 
(mcludmg lymg-m accommodation), now cover the whole rural area, whilst 
at the capital the cit}* of Kazan, there are not only speciahst central 
hospitals, but also a completely reorganised medical school, now filled 
mainly with Tartar students Slore than two-thirds of the peasants have 
jomed together m collective farms, which cover three-quarters of the entire 
cultivated area, and which, alike m 1932, 1933 and 1934, were among the 
first in the Umon to complete their sowing, whilst they harvested mote 
than 100 per cent of the planned yueld Fifteen years ago Tartar mdustry 
was practically non existent , m the years 1931 and 1932 the planned 
industrial output was respectively 239 and 370 million roubles , and m 
each of the past three years the plan was more than fulfilled The Tartar 
People’s Commissar of Health, evidently a competent medical practitioner, 
explained how the crude death-rate for the repubhc as a whole had steaddy 
dechned year by year, whilst the infantile death-rate had been halved 
There are as we saw, stiU a few Mohammedan mosques functioning m 
Kazan, but the great majonty of the population appear to have dropped 
Islam, almost as a spontaneous mass movement There is a flourishmg 

three ^errest constituent republics (Turkmenistan Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan) may ho 
Considered to be ^bollv composed of national minorities 

autonomous republics in the RSFSR have a total area of 8,054,855 sf^uaro 
kdometres and a population of 16 782 047 , -vnthout these republics, the RSFSR has an 
ama of 11 693,441 square kilometres and a population <)f 84,076,538 ” {Temtorialnoe- % 
GdminiHraUvnopdehm€S^SB,l7 Sovul JiuU tn Bussia bvT-V R Rafsell, 1929, p 031) 
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had failed practical!} nil the little profit-making ventures to ishich the 
Jewish families were specially addicted The handiciaftsmen were some- 
what better off, and the younger ones, at least, could obtain employment 
in the go\ ernment factories 

The Jewish problem, ns it presented itself to the Sonet Government, 
w ns tw ofold It w as important to rescue from miser} , and to find occupa- 
tion for, the families of the ruined traders and shopkeepers of the small 
towns of "White Russia and the Uln'ame Moreovei, it was obnously 
desirable to secure the loval allegiance to the Bolshevnst regime of the 
whole three millions of J ev^ a of the USSR For the economic rehabilitation 
of the Jews — apart from those whose education and abilit} enabled them 
to obtain ofhcial appointments or entrance to the brain-working profes- 
sions — the mam resource was placed upon the establishment of Jewish 
agricultural settlements, at first m Southern Ulcramc and the Cnmea, and 
latterly m the extensive territory allocated for this purpose at Biro- 
Bidjan on the Amour River, m eastern Siberia Largely bj Government 
help with land and credit, assisted b} a whole series of philanthropic 
associations promoted b} the Jews of the United States (notably the 
Jewish Distribution Committee), as well as those of the USSR m the great 
vmluntary Jewish Colonisation Societ} (OZET) something like forty 
thousand Jewish families comprising a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons, hav e w ithin tlic past fifteen years, been added to the agricultural 
population of the Soviet Union, ^ one-fourth of them in Biro-Bidjan, which 
has already been made an “ autonomous region ”, rankmg as an oblast, 
and will become a “ Jewish autonomous republic ” ns soon os it obtains 
a sufficient population “ 

To aU the aggregations of Jews, although not recogmsed ns a nation, 
the Sov let Gov ernment concedes the same measure and kind of cultural 
autonomy as it accords to the national mmorities properly so called 
“Jewish soviets exist wherever there is a considerable Jewnsh group 
They hav e been formed in the Crimea as well as m White Russia Here 
there are eighteen petty soviets, four of them rural In the Ukraine 
a mimmum of 1000 Ukrainians or 500 non-Ulcramians is entitled to form 
a soviet No less than 25,000 Ukrainians or 10 000 non-Ukraimans may 
elect a regional soviet On Aprd 1, 1927, there were 115 Jewish soviets 

^ This IS at least tvico as many as Iho number, mainly from Poland, settled on the 
land m Palestine dunng the same period ^ 

^ Tor a recent description of Biro Bidjan — *1 temtory half as lai^e as England — ■ 
traversed tlirough its centre bj the Trans Siberian Railway , practically va^nt of 
indigenous inhabitants , well adapted to agricultural Bottlement, and apparently amply 
Bupphed With mineral resources as yet unworhed — see Lord Afarlev’s article in Souel 
Culture for Marcli 1934 In order to encourage settlers, the Soviet Government has 
offered free transport free housing and free land to suitable Jewish families in good health 
and trained in agriculture, or m one of the professions or industries availablo in the now 
republic, who are willing and de'sirous of settling on Biro Bidjan, and would be willing to 
participate in the normal communal life of that area {tbid p u) There are already 
nearly a hundred primary schools, some fifty collective farms, seventeen small hospitals, 
and about fifty medical practitioners or assistants, for a total population of about 50,000, 
largely Jewibh where not indigenous 
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of tlie lowest category, both rural and semi-urban, and one Jewish regional 
soviet m the Elherson district The seat of the latter is in the old colony 
of Seidemenuldca, now renamed Kahmndorf foi the president of the 
■Union . It Was convened for the first time on March 22, 1927, and the 
session was the occasion of much rejoicing ^ The area of the rayon 
IS 57,636 dessiatines, 27,000 of which are occupied by Jewish settlers , 
and the population of 18,000 includes some 16,000 Jews, all farmers 
Delegates to this regional soviet come fiom seven lural soviets, six of which 
are Jewish There is a Jewish police commissioner, with a force of 
three men at his command, not to mention a ramshackle two-roomed 
]ail . It IS expected that more such soviets will come into existence 
in the near future in the districts of Krivoi-Rog, Zaporozhie and Mariupol 
In the Jewish soviets practically all the transactions, both oral and 
written, are m Yiddish , it is the language of the sessions, of all instru- 
ments and of the correspondence There are also a number of lower 
courts (36 in the Ulcraine and 5 in White Russia) where the busmess is 
conducted entirely in Yiddish Yiddish is, of course, the language 
m which Jewish chddren get their schooling, and is also employed m a 
number of Jewish homes, where Jewush children are cared for Of 
the Jewish population a httle over ten per cent in the Ulaaine elects 
its own soviets ” ^ ^ 

The policy of the Soviet Umon with regard to its Jewish population 
has not been universally approved by the leaders of that community 
throughout the woild The condition of thousands of Jewish famihes in 
"Wliite Russia and the Ukraine is still one of poverty, reheved only by the 
alms of their co-rehgionists The old people cannot make a new hfe for 
themselves But they sufier, not as Jews but as shopkeepers and money- 
lenders, whose occupation has become unlawful They are protected fiom 
violence as never before They retain their synagogues and their ver- 
nacular speech Their sons and daughters find all branches of education, 
and all careers, open to them Many thousands of famihes have been 
assisted to settlement on the land "V^erever there is a group of Jewish 
families together they have their own local government and their cultural 
autonomy They are not prevented from maintaining their racial customs 
and ceremomes But all this falls far short of the ideals chenshed by so 
many of the Jews m the USSR as elsewhere " The Jewish Soviet Re- 
pubhe ”, it has been said,^ “ envisaged by the orthodox commumsts, differs 
fundamentally from Herzl’s polity in Zion, as well as from the Tern- 
toriahsts’ Homeland It is not intended to furmsh the Jewish race 
throughout the world with the political life that it has lacked for so dong 
Nor IS it intended to become the seat of the putative civilisation of the 
race Bor the present, the state extends to the Jewish masses what 
it offers to the other minorities government institutions,U8ing their own 
language, and instruction entirely in their own tongue In spite of the 

1 The Jews and other National MinoriUca under the Soviets, by A\rabm YarmoliDBty, 
New York, 1928, pp 106 106 
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fact that everything relating to religion is evcluded from the schools, the 
children who pass through them are imbued with the Jeuish spirit 
The racial c-qienence is transmitted to them thiough the mednun of the 
Yiddish writers on whoso w orhs they are brought up , and whose language 
the^ use, not onl}'^ in the home but also m the classroom ” 

Nevertheless, it cannot he denied that all the blessings of security 
from pogroms and freedom to enter professions that the USSR accotds to 
the Jews involve, m piactice, their acceptance of the soviet regime , and 
make, on the nhole, for assimilation The pohcj of the Soaiet Umon 
accordmgly meets with persistent opposition, and e\en demgration, from 
the a\ orld-wide oigamsation of the Zionists, among whom the building up 
of the “ national home ” m Palestine brooks no rival 


The Solution of the Problem 

It IS, we think, omng to the whole-hearted adoption of this pohey of 
cultural autonomy, and even more to its accompaniment of leaving the 
local admmistration to be carried on mainly by “ natives ”, that the Sovuet 
Umon, alone among the countnes of eastern Europe, can claim, with a _ 
high degree of accuracy, that it has sohed the diiScult problem presented 
by the existence of national mmonties mthm a strongly centralised state ^ 
It has found this solution, not as France has done, along the road of 
absorbing the national minorities by the creation of an overpowermg 
umty of cmlisation from end to end of its territory , nor, as Tsarist Russia 
sought in vain to do, along that of forcibl) suppressing all other national 
pecuharities m favour of those of the dommant race, but by the novel 
device of dtssocialing slntehood from both nalionably and race In spite of 
the numerical dominance of the Russian race in the USSR, and its un- 
doubted cultural pre-eminence, the idea of there bemg a Russian state has 
been defimtely abandoned The very word “ Russia ” was, in 1922-1923, 
deliberately removed from the title of the Sovuet Union All sections of 
the community — apart from those legally deprived of citirenship on 
grounds unconnected with either race or nationality — enjoy, throughout 
the USSR, according to law, equal rights and duties, equal privileges and 
equal opportunities Nor as this merely a formal equality under the law 
and the federal constitution Nowhere m the world do habit and custom 
and public opmion approach nearer to a hke equahty in fact Over the 
n hole area between the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea and the Central 
Asian mountams, contaming vastlj diffenng races and nationahties, men 
and women, irrespective of conformation of skull or pigmentation of skm, 
even including the occasional African negro admitted from the Umted 
States, may associate freely with whom they please , travel m the same 
public vehicles and frequent the same restaurants and hotels sit next to 
each other m the same colleges and places of amusement marry wherever 

* See for the ■nholo problem, EaUondl States and Kattoiial Minorities, by W G 
Macartnej 1934 
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IS mutual likmg , engage on equal terms m any'craft or profession 
£o3LJKdiicli_tliey_are qualified , join the same churches or other societies , 
payjbhe same taxes and be elected ox appomfed to any ofiice or position 
■without exception Above all, these men and women demzens of the 
USSR, to whatever lace or nationahty they belong, can and do participate 
— at is even said that the smaller nationahties do so m more than their 
due proportion — ^m the highest offices of government and in the orgamsed 
vocat ion of leadership , alike in the sovnarkoms and central executive 
cpmmittees of the several constituent repubhcs and in those of the USSR, 
and, most important of aU, m the Central Gominittee of the Commumst 
Party (and its presidium), and even m the all-powerful Pohtbuxeau itself 
^ThePolsheviks have thus some justification for then: challenging question 
^Pf what other area contaimng an analogous diversity of races and nation- 
khties can a similar assertion be ifiade * 

The policy of cultural autonomy andpative self-government is, mdeed, 
carried very far It is not confined to the more powerful nationalminorities, 
nor even to groups of magmtude Wherever a sufficient mimmum of 
persons of a particular race or culture are settled together, the local 
adnimistration allows for their pecuhar needs ^/Hardly any of the distinct 
races oi cultures, not even the Russians who count so large a majority, 
are -without their local minorities, dwelhng amid ahen local majorities , 
On the other hand, some of the races are whcffiy dispersed, and are to be^ 
found everywhere Hence the autonomy has to~be, and is, earned so far 

“ There is scarcely a people in the Soviet Union -nrhich has no members who form a 
minority m one, or very often in many member states or regions The,Soviet_Union has 
accordingly _6naotei.very elaborate nunonty legislation, assuring to the mmonties their 
sdiools and the employment of their jnojher tongue , wherever minorities live together 
m -villages or districts they have been brought together in administrative units in nhich 
thoir language and their national charaotenstics have full play ” [Nahonahsm in the 
Soviet Union, by Hans Kohn, 1934, pp 69 70) 

“ The lower steps m the ladder of soviet national (mmonty) pohtical organisation are 
the ten national (mmonty) circuits (or oblasts), 147 national (mmonty) rayons, and about 
3200 national (mmonty) soviets (in vdlago or city) These units represent small national 
(mmonty) groups m the midst of larger units that are permitted to develop their own ^ 
national (minority) cultnxal life In fairness to. the sovrots, it must bo said that the,' 
national jnmontios are given eveiy .opportunity-. to develop thoir cultural interests” 
(The Somet State, by B W Maxwell, 1934, p 26) 

“ For example, m the RSFSR there are ten national distnots, 147 national regions and 
3200 national village soviets In the Ukrainian SSB, among the 380 regions, there are 
25 national regions 8 Russian, 7 German, 3 Bulgarian, 3 Greek, 3 Jewish and 1 Polish 
Among the groat number of national village soviets of the Ukramian SSR there are 16 
Moldaman, 10 Creoli, 4 White Russian and even 1 Swedish and 1 French In the 
Abkhdazian SSR there is even a negro soviet” (How the Soviet Government solves the 
National Question, by L Petcluk, Moscow, 1932, p 27) It is currently asserted in 1935 
that there are m the USSR, 5000 national soiaets 

The existence of a negro village, -with a soviet of its own race, is, we imagme, unique 
m Europe Persons of African descent, though relatively few m number m the USSR, 
are more than is usually supposed Besides the scattered workmen in many occupations 
who have drifted m from the United States, and a small number of highly educated negro 
specialists who have been engaged to assist m cotton growmg, etc , there are, about the 
shores of the Black Sea, quite a number of descendants of the African slaves whom the 
wealthy used to buy m the slave market of Constantinople It will be remembered that 
Pushkm, the first great Russian poet, was of negro descent 
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' as to secure, for e\ en the smallest mmont) group, its own autonomy, as 
regards primary school and local oflicials, even against the dommant 
minority culture 

The Mmnlcnance of VmUj 

Yet the state as a nliole maintains its unity unimpaired, and has 
even, like other federal states, increased its centralisation of authority 
It IS only m the USSK that this ceiitrabsation in\ olv'cs no lessening of the 
cultural autonomy of the minorities, and e\ en occurs concomitantly with 
the strengthening of the various regional cultures This unbroken unity, 
and this increasing centralisation of authonty, is ensured m ways that 
will become plain as our evposition proceeds It w ill suffice for the present 
to note, first, that, legally and formally, the powers of the superior 
authorities in disallowance and cancellation, are the same over the auto- 
nomous republics and autonomous areas as or or other oblasts, rayons, 
cities and villages , the cultural autonomy, though formally established 
in principle bj' general law, being essentially a matter of administrative 
practice Next, the great levellmg influence of the economic relations 
exemplified in wadesiiread industrialisation and collectmsm, which 
operate irrespective of race or nationality, or any geographical boundaries, 
constitute a sdent but continuous unifying factor Finally, the ubiquitous 
guidance and persuasion of the essentially unitary Communist Party, 
composed of members of every race and every distinctive culture m the 
USSR, ensuresnot only' umty'butalsoallthe centralisation thatisneoessary 
Alongside tlus maintenance and strcngtheiung of the minonty cultures, 
there has been an unmistakable nse in the level of cmbsation Note 
first, and perhaps as most important, a marked increase, among the 
national mmorities, of their own self-respect It is, indeed, the many 
backi"ard populations, which had suffered so much under tsarist repression 
that they had nothmg that could be destroyed, which have gained most 
from the nationalities policy of the Soviet Government They have, to 
a considerable extent, already lost their “ inferiority complex ”, and 
gained in confidence and courage The w omen, in becoming bterate, have 
become effectually free, alike from the veil and from the control of husband 
or father The children have been almost umversally got to school, and 
have been provided with technical institutes and colleges of umversity 
rank, usmg the vernacular The health of the whole people hhs been 
improved YTith hospitals and medical services, epidemics have been got 
under, and the death-rate has everywhere been greatly reduced All this 
has been earned out by the local administration, largely m the hands of 
^ natives ”, but with the constant gmdance of the various commissanats 
of health and education, and of the Commumst Party, mth abimdant 
encouragement and financial assistance from Moscow, always under con- 
ditions of “ cultural autonomy ” Even more influential in change has 
,becn the economic development The nomadic tribes have, to a great 
extent become settled agriculturists, grouped in collective farms , the 
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centuries of poverty, repression and enslavement, has made it a leadmg 
feature of its policy to spend out of common funds considerably more per 
head on its backward races than on the superior ones, in education and 
social impro\ ements, in mdustrial investments and agncultural reforms 
The record of the USSRin this respect durmg thepast eighteen years stands 
m marked contrast with the action towards their respective lower races of 
the gov emments of Holland or France, and ev^en of that of the United Kmg- 
dom, which has been responsible for the government of India, and many of 
the West Indian islands, and much of Africa, for more than a century 
It IS mterestmg to notice how the absorption of such a heterogeneous 
population as that of the Soviet Umon mto a strong and m many respects 
centrahsed state has been facilitated by the system of^oviets, using the 
expedient of indirect election, instead of a parhament directly elected by 
mass votes No widespread empire has yet found it possible to establish 
a parhament effectivelv* representing its whole realm , ^ just as none has 
yet attempted to carrj' on its whole production and distribution of com- 
modities and services by a cabinet responsible to a single popularly elected 
parliamentary assembly But the USSR finds it quite practicable and 
useful to let each village in Kamchatka or Sakhihn, or beyond the Arctic 
circle, elect its own selosoviet, and send its own deputies to the rayon 
congress of sovuets, and so to the congress of soviets of the oblast or auto- 
nomous republic, and ultimately to the All-Umon Congress of Soviets at 
Moscow, m exactly the same way, and with exactly the same rights, as a 
vnllage in the oblast of Moscow or Lemngrad Such a remote and back- 
ward village, it must be remembered, which uses its own vernacular in its 
own schools and its own court of justice, enjoys, hkeinse, the privilege of 
filhng the local offices even the highest of them, with its own people 
-Ind what is of even greater importance, its residents are eligible, equally 
with persons of any other race or residence, for the Order or Compamon- 
ship undertaking the Vocation of Leadership, which their leading members 
are encouraged and even pressed to jom, and for which, as we shall here- 
after describe, they are provided gratmtously with the necessary mtensive 
traming, returnmg to their homes equipped for filhng any of the local 
ofSces, and even for promotion to the highest places in the Umon Not 
without reason therefore, is it claimed that the soviet system has, for a ' 
far-flung empire, certam advantages over that of a directly elected parha- 
mentary assembly " 


In the foregoing lengthy analysis of the soviet orgamsation for the 
representation of “ Man as a Citizen ”, and for his participation in the 

’ Xo one can senously suggest that the admission to the French Senate and Chamber 
of Deputita, and even very occasionallv to mmor ministerial ofBce, of members nommally 
elected by the people of Vlartimquo, Guadalonpe, Reumon, Pondicherry, Gmana Senegal 
or Cochm China (omitting Algeria, Tunis, Vfadagasoar, etc ) amounts to an\ solntion of 
the problem 
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administration of public affairs, tbe reader might assume that be has 
bad placed before bim tbe constitution of tbe USSR Needless to say 
tbis would be a mistake Not all tbe soliditj of tbe base of tbe pyramid 
of soviets — not all tbe varied Spcciabsation of its successive tiers of coimcils 
and the administration organs connected with them — ^not all tbe central- 
isation of supervision and direction m tbe highest governmg groups of 
statesmen, would have enabled tbe Soviet Umon to carry through success- 
fully, either tbe extensive and rapid industnabsation of so heterogeneous 
a country, or the extraordinary transformation of agriculture now in 
jprogress over one-si\tb of tbe earth’s land surface, without an equally 
elaborate orgamsation of “ Man as a Producer ”, m tbe trade union 
hierarchy of all lands of wage or salary earners, and in tbe various associa- 
tions of owner-producers inebgible for trade umon membership There 
will then still remain to be considered the representation, through the 
consumers’ cooperative movement, of “ Man as a Consumer ”, m order 
to secure the maximum practicable adjustment of the nation’s production 
to the needs and desires of every member of the community Moreover, 
we suggest that not exen these three particular forms of democracy, 
through which, as it is claimed, every adult in the USSR, with small and 
steadily dwindling exceptions, finds a threefold place in the constitution, 
would have sufficed for such a unique task as that undertaken by the 
Bolshevilcs — the transformation, from top to bottom, of the economic, 
social and cultural hfe of the whole community of the USSR — if provision 
had not also been made m the constitution, by remarkable forms hitherto 
unlaiown to political science,- for the continuous exercise of the Vocation 
of Leadership , that leadership mthout winch theie can be no consistent 
or continuous government of any populous state, however democratic 
may be its character and spirit Before the reader can adequately appreci- 
ate the part of the constitution of the USSR that deals with “ Man as a 
Citizen ”, he must take into account also the parts dealmg with “ Man 
as a Producci ” and “ Man as a Consumer ” and, last but certainly not 
least, also that deahng with the Vocation of Leadership, all of which axe 
described in the ensuing chapters What we have given here is therefore 
not a summary of the soviet constitution this has necessarily to be 
reserved for the final chapter of Part I , entitled “ Dictatorsliip or 
Democracy ” 
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MAN AS 'A PBODTJCER 

Throughout the USSR man as a producer is organised m two separate 
groupings, differing -widely in their pohtical, economic and social charac- 
teristics Pirst and foremost there are the trade umons, with inner circles 
of professional and craft associations, in conception derived from western 
Europe, more especially from Great Britain and Germany Secondly, 
there are. the associations of owner-producers, which — ignonng for the 
moment certam miscellaneous forms ^ — may be either manufacturmg or 
agricultural, spnnging out of the old Russian artel or mir These two 
t}’pes of mass organisation, though on friendly terms and frequently 
helping each other, are mutuall}’^ exclusive No member of any association 
of owner-producers can be a member of a trade umon 


SECTION I 

SonET Trade Uniomsm 

The important place held by the trade umon as a part of the con- 
stitution of the USSR has been explicitly afBrmed by no less an authority 
than Stalin himself Stahn was describing the various mass organisations, 
each of them extending from one end of the country to the other, and 
serving — ^to use his own terms — as “ belts ” and “ levers ” and “ guiding 
forces ”, all essential to what Lemn had described as the “ broadly based 
and extremely powerful proletarian apparatus ” of a federal constitution, 
rendering it both “ supple ” and effective “ What are these orgamsa- 
tions,” Stahn continued “ First of all there are [not, be it noted the 
so-oets, but] the trade umons, with their national and local ramifications 
in the form of productive, educational, cultural and other organisations 
In these the workers of all trades and industries are united These are 
not [Communist] Party orgamsations Our trade umons can now be 
regarded as the general orgamsation of the working class how holdmg 
power in Soviet Russia They constitute a school of commumsm From 
them are drawn the persons best fitted to occupy the leading positions in 
all branches of administration They form a bnk between the.more 
advanced and the comparatively backward sections of the working class, 
for m them the masses of the workers are united -with the vanguard 

“ Second [only secondly, be it noted] we have the soviets -with their 
manifold national and local ramifications takmg theformof admimstrative, 

’ Such as the fiahermen and the peouliat gronp of “ Integral ” cooperatives in the 1 
Far North, together inth some special groups like the “ v ar invalids ” (partinllv disabled 
cx soldiers) to be described in a Bub'^equent section of tins chapter 

j 154 
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■vml con‘^t^nt polito pei'iPcution ^ It js -^uiUcHnl to notp that, tn tlu' 
revohi(ionnr> mo\cim.iil of 1405, comhinniioii'- of nidustn.il wagomnu'rt 
spoilt nicoush irosL in .ill the indti'.tnftl arens TIip.p trade nniojib, 
togctlur with the toiiteniporar^ soviets of*' worhtn .mil pe.!*))!!!/-! ’ , Mere, 
in fact, the organs of tiie pojiiilar iipheaMil In 1405, and again in 1000. 
an UI llnsbiin Trade Union Confcunct' was hold in Mo'^f on repreK-ntinp 
sonic 000 SI p.iratc unsonb, %\ itU aliout 250,000 inemhors lu lOtiT a eet ond 
conforcnco opened ii]) nl.itions with tlie tmde union nioiement in western 
Europe, and nttunlh' sent a delegition to tin Intinutioii'il Lnlimir and 
bocialist Congreo-i at Stutlgait \UlhihacliMi\ wnsMiimmril'v ‘■nppre'-sed 
bv the Tsar’s police in 1908, when 107 unions were dnsohed bi a “ingte 
nh.ise, and in the following } ears the. llussian trade union inoiemeiit was 
practically dcslro)cd" Various nuliisfrinl nnlns, liowovir, hopf .due 
“ niidcrgronnd ” groups of "illegal” propagandists "The iiidusfrinl 
boom,” Trotskv tells iis, " beginning in 1010, lifted the workers to their 
feet .and gave a new impiiKc to their inirg} Tlie figures [of strikes] for 
1012-1914 almost repeat those foi 1005-1007, but in the opposite order , 
not from abo\e downwards but from below upwards On a nc'w and 
liiglicr liistonc.al basis — there ate more worl.ers now a ml the\ li.ue more 
experience— a new rcsohitionari olTcnsivc begins The iirst li.alf-year of 
1911 clearly appro iclics, in the number of politiial strikes, the culminating 
point of the jear of the first revolution But war breaks out and sharjil't 
interrupts this process Tlic first war montlis arc nnrkcd bN political 
meutness lu the working class, but nlrend> m Uic spring of 101i5 the numb- 
ness begins to pass A new cvcle of political stiikcs opens, ii ryelo winch 
in Eebruary 1917 will culminate m the insurrection of soldiers and 
workers ” ^ 

It has been estimated, howeecr, (hat, on the outbreak of thciesolution 
in February 1917, tbe total membersliip of all tbe tiade unions throughout 
the Russian empire cannot has c exceeded a few tens of thousands During 
the interval betw een the Fcbrinrj and October re\ olutions, trade unionism 
spread wntli startling rapidity through all the industrial areas Bj June 

* Tlio cnrliest attempts nl tndo xiniomsm in Russm appear to date onb from J87S, 
iilien Zaslavskj, “an organiser and propagandist of talent", establislicd at Odessa a 
' Union ot tho 'Worliors of fconthorn Huosia ", Ii.aanig indnstnal as ■well ns poUtitnl aims, 
winch was promptlj suppressed with uoscre piintshinent, no word about it being nllowod 
to appear in tbo newspapers In 1879 a similar "Union of llio IVortors of Northern 
Russia ” was cstabliabcd at St Pottrslmrg bj a carpenter named Stovnn Klmltourine, 
asboso offorla were suppressed in 1881 (/iisfoirr dii pnrii comnittttt'^lc tic I UJiSS (parti 
toWjcul), par E Yaroslaasl y. Pans, 1911, pp 24 25 , seo also Frovi Peter the Great to 
Lentn, by S P Turin, 19)5 p 34) 

“Tho unions wore prohibited from assisting strikers, tlioy were closed down for 
attempting to interrcno in tlie great stnko moacment , members of tbo oxocutiaes wore 
arrested and exiled to Siberia , funds were confiscated, and bool f> aaoro taken to tbo police 
stations, police wore present at all nfectmgs, which were closed down on tho slightest 
pretext, and very often without any reason at all Tho iron fist of the victonous 
reaction ruthlessly crushed tho labour organisations at their birth " (Trade Vtnone in 
Somet, Ptissta, by A Losoaskv, p 16, Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W Dunn, 1928, 
p IG) - ^ 

= llidory of the llussian Reiolution by L Trotsky, 1932, vol i p 6G 
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1917 there were already 967 separate organisations, -witli an aggregate 
memberslnp of a million and a half In that month the third AU-Bussian 
Conference of Trade Umons was held, when a standmg committee or 
executive board was appomted to gmde the pohcy of the movement By 
October 1917 the total trade union membership had come to exceed two 
milhons 

Meanwhile there had developed a sharp rivalry between the trade 
umons, based on orgamsation by trades and directed mainly by the Men- 
sheviks, and the “ Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies ”, based on 
orgamsation by factories which were being permeated and presently 
^ dominated by the Bolsheviks Both the trade umons and the new soviete 
weie intimately connected with the factory committees, which had sprung 
up spontaneously in most of the large estabhshmentsTn Lemngrad and 
Moscow We give the issue in the w'ords of a subsequent trade union 
leader In June 1917 he writes “ At the Third AH-Russian Trade Dmon 
Conference (the first after the Februar}’’ revolution of 1917), the trade 
umons spht into two wings on one of the fundamental questions of Lenimsm 
— ^that of the bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into a socialist 
revolution The Mensheviks, the Bundists [the separate organisation of 
the Jewish workmen] and the Social Bevolutionanes, mainly representing 
the non-industrial unions and the small urban centres (of the industrial 
umons^ the only one which constituted a firm bulwark of the Mensheviks, 
and that only temporarily, was the prmters’ imion), based their argument 
on the premiss that the' revolution which was developing, both m its 
objective pohtical sense and in its content, was a bourgeois revolution , 

' and they therefore held that the only tasks of this revolution were those 
of bourgeois demociatic reform Tie Bolshevik prezmss was tie opposite 
The Bolsheviks held that the growing revolution was a proletarian and 
socialist revolntion, and that it would also incidentally complete the tasks 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution ” ^ In his admirable work entitled 
Civic Training in ^ovief Russia, Professor S' N Harper has described this 
internal feud and its relation to the structure of soviet trade umonism 
“ An AU-Bussian Conference of Factory Committees was held oh the very 
eve of tile October revolution It was called on the imtiative of the Bol- 
sheviks, to compete with the executive board set up by the trade umon 
' conference of Jime (1917), at which the Menshevite had the majority 
This struggle between the rival party factions for the control of the orgamsa- 
tions of the worlcmen. was decided by the October revolution After the 
victory of the Bolsheviks, the factory committees and the trade umons 
were combmed, the former becoming the primary units of the latter ” In 
January 1919 the first All-Bussian Congress of Trade Umons was convened ' 
in Petrograd It claimed an authority superior to that of the previous 
conferences It decided to support the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
estebhshed by Lemn, and to assist vigorously in building up the socialist 

The- October Seiohtltoii and the Trade Unions, by A Abolm, p 7 (Cooperative Pub 
bshmg Societj of Potoigu M orkors in the USSR, ICSS, 54 pp ) 
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slate throughout the ES1?SE. “ For this purpose ", it declared, “ factory 
committees must become local organs of the umon, and must not carry > 
on an existence separate and apart from the trade union " ^ The central 
committee of the factory committees was therefore to be abolished 
Some of the unions, records Professor Harper, or at any -rate some of 
their branches, such as that of the Moscow punters, “ iiould not recogmse 
the congress ”, continuing for a time their independent existence, as a 
protest against the Bolshevik seizure of power 

Dunng the ensumg decade the position and functions of the trade 
umons in the soviet state became the subject of acute controversy If 
we are to realise where they now stand m the constitution, we must briefly 
summarise the successive stages of this hotly contested dispute For the 
first few months after October 1917, as we shall subsequently describe, 
the workmen assumed that they were, by their committees m the several 
factories, to take over the whole function of the owners and managers 
of the enterprises in which the}'- were employed In some cases, the 
workers’ committee formallj' appointed, not only the foremen, but also 
the previous proprietor, whom they made their manager Nor was this 
conception confined to the Petrograd factories There was a brief period 
during which the running of the trains on the Petrograd-Moscow railway 
was decided by the station staSs Even on vessels of the Soviet mercantile 
marine, the captains took their navigation orders fiom the comnuttee 
elected by the ship’s company Within six months, however, Lcmn 
decided that such a form of workers’ control led only to chaos, and that 
there must be, m every case, a manager appomted by and responsible to 
the appropriate organ of the government But for a long tune the workers’ 
committees in the factories retained a large measure of control They 
had to be consulted by the manager on every matter m which they felt 
an interest In many cases they appomted the manager’s chief assistant 
Even the captam of a ship had such an assistant, who scrutinised every 
decision But the workmen’s most eSective control over industry was 
afiorded by the fact that the government’s boards or commissions had, 
in their membership, n large proportion of the leaders of the trade umons 
The trade umons were strongly represented on the Central Executive 
Comnuttee and the Supreme Economic Council They normnated the 

^ In addition to Professor S K Harper’s Cntc Training in- Sonet Sussta, the student 
should compare, for this controversy, the valnaUe summary in After Lenin, by Michael 
Fathman, 1924, p 142 etc and the interesting pamphlet hv A Abolin, T/ie October 
jietotution and the Trade Unions (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Worhers in 
the USSR, Moscow, 1933, 54 pp ) The last-named -oorh gnes the following statistics 
showing the gradual triumph of the Bolsheviks “ At the Third Conferente of Trade 
Unions, held in June 1917, the Bolsheviks and their adherents constituted 36 4 per cent, 
whikst the Mensheviks and their adherents constituted 55 5 per cent At the First Congress 
of Trade Unions, held in January 1918, the Bolsheviks and their adherents represented 
as much as 69 0 per cent, whilst the Mensheviks and their adherents were onlj 21 4 per 
cent At the Fifth. Congress of Trade Unions, the Mensheviks and their sjmpathisers 
were represented by only 2 2 per cent while the Bolshevnks numbered 91 7 per cent ” 
{ibid p 13) 
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People’s Commissar for Labour It was very largely they wbo manned 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 

Upon this confusion of powers and responsibilities there supervened 
the Cml War, which submerged aU controversy The trade umons threw 
themselves whole-heartedly into the struggle, and supplied a large part 
of the government’s fighting foices The umon offices became" principally 
recrmtmg centres, whilst the work of nearly every industnal establishment 
was concentrated on supplymg the needs of the Ked Army The umons 
became, in substance if not in form, government organs Membership 
was, by mere majority vote m each factory, made compulsory for all those 
at work Trade iimon dues were simply stopped from wages, and any 
trade umon deficit was met by one or other of the forms of government 
subsidy ^ 

With the final expulsion from soviet territory of the last of the hostile 
armies, and the onconung of the great famine, there came m 1921, as the 
only means of providing the necessaries of bfe whilst the government was 
bmldmg up the heavy industries, the New Economic Pobcy (NEP), 
temporarily allowing a limited amount of private capitabst enterprise for 
individual profit What, then, was to be the position of the trade umons 
, Trotsky argued, from his military experience, that the industrial workers 
could best be organised as a labour army, and that the trade umons 
shduld be formally incorporated in the state machinery as government 
organs, through which common action could be ensured and industrial 
discipline maintained Lemn, on the other hand, objected to this as a 
monstrous extension of bureaucracy He realised also that NEP would 
inevitably produce the old trade disputes, for dealing with which an 
independent trade unionism was mdispensable Moreover, in the large 
enterprises, which were to remain governmental, there could be no going 
back from management by quahfied techmcians find administrators, who 
must, be appomted by such state organs as the trusts Lemn argued 
that the unions would have their hands full, at least for some time to 
come, with defending the interests of the workers against exploitation by 
the private Nepmen ”, even more than against the evils of bureaucracy 
in the governmental trusts It was accordingly officially decided,, in 
December 1921, that the trade umons should be made independent of 
government machinery and control, and that, whilst they should contmue 

1 “ During the period of War GommuniBm, wo wont through a stage of inflation, 
falling currency, and we could not collect our trade union duos regularly at that 
time we took money from the state The state subsidised us Now we have a stable 
currency, we take no subsidies from the state, except that which is provided for by the 
constitution and the law, and which flows logically from the very nature of the proletarian 
state The code of labour lavs, paragraph 155, runs ‘ In accordance with statute 10 
of the constitution of the RSFSR, all organs of the state must render to the industrial 
unions and their organisations every assistance, place at their disposal fully equipped 
premises to be used as Palaces of Labour, charge reduced rates for public services, such 
as posts, telegraphs, telephones, railway and shippmg rates, etc ’ These are the privileges 
and subsidies afforded to us ” (The Trade Umons, the Party and the Slate, by M Tomsky, 
Moscow, 1927, p 20) 
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to be essentially schools of communism, tbeu siiecific function should be 
to improve their members’ material conditions, both by resisting exploita- 
tion by pi n ate empioj ers, and “ by rectifying the faults and exaggerations 
of economic bodies so far as they proceed from a bureaucratic perversion 
of the machmer}’^ of the state ” “ The chief task of the trade imions,” 

it vas stated, is, “ from non onvard, to safeguard at all times in every 
possible may, the class interests of the proletariat m its struggle mth 
capitabsm This task should be openly given prominence Trade Union 
machmery must be correspondingly reconstructed, reshaped and made 
complete There should be organised conflict commissions, strike funds, 
mutual aid funds and so on ” ^ 

It mill be seen that, in setting up the several trade umons as inde- 
pendent defenders of the material interests of their members, primarily 
against the ncnly revived profit-making employers, their relation to the 
government as employer was left in some ambiguity It vas therefore 
natural that each trade union should push for higher vages for its own 
members, irrespective both of the effect on the v orkers m other industries 
and of the wider interests of the commumty as a whole So long ns the 
profit-making capitalism of NEP contmued, this ambiguity in the trade 
nmon relation to government employment remained undecided The 
trade umons did not object to the new that, whilst the workmg day* 
should be shortened, the total output had to be augmented They 
willmgly agreed to an almost universal adoption of piecework rates, imder 
which both output and individual earnings were increased But when 
the policy of jNEP was reversed, and government or cooperatn e employ- 
ment became umv ersal, it was not easy' for the workers to realise that 
they, as a class, had no enemy left to fight Any further increase m their 
wages, beyond that accompanied by an equivalent increase m production, 
could no longer be taken from the mcome of a private profit-maker It 
now involved a defimte encroachment on the amounts to be set aside for 
the social services and for the desired multipbcation of factories and 
mcrease of machinery, development of electrification and so on, which, to 
the whole commumty of workers, were, m the long rim, as necessary as 
their wages 

"With the mtroduction of the Five-Year Plan matters came to a crisis 
At the Eighth AU-Union Congress of Trade Unions, m 1928-1929, a sharp 
conflict took place Tomsky, who had been President of the AJl-Umon 
Central Conned of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), the supreme organ of the 
whole trade muon movement, bluntly put the position of the trade umons 
m the USSR as being substantially the same as m the capitalist states 
He emphasised the importance of the complete freedom of each of the 
trade imions to press, as far as it could, for further and further improve- 
ments m the material conditions of its own members, on the assumption 
that it was m such increases in wages m particular mdustries that the 

^ Report of comraission (of which I^tun wag a meiaher) of ReCeviher 1921, sum 
mansed m Sovtel Traie Unions, bj Robert TV Doan (New Yorh, 1928)<pp 26 27 
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prosperity of the nation consisted It was not for the trade unions^ he 
.declared, to piess for improvements m factory technique, even if these 
would lead to increased productivity He (or one of his supporters) is 
reported to have said that the government must mdeed be hard up if it 
wanted " sociahst competition ” among the workers to mcrease output I 
He did not see how the trade umons could control the mdustries on the 
basis of commercial accountmg, and be at the same time the representa- 
tives and defenders of the interests of their own members 

Against Tomsky’s view of trade umon function,’- the whole influence 
of the Commumst Party was thrown It was not for such an anarchic 
scramble after rises in wages by the strongest trade umons, irrespective 
of their effect on the reqmred umversal increase of industrial productivity, 
that Lenm had restored trade umon mdependence The very existence 
of the Soviet State, it was held, depended on the bound forward of industrial 
productivity bemg umversal , and, even if only from the standpomt of 
permanently securmg higher wages for their own members, it was this 
umversally increased production that it was the duty of the trade umons 
to promote At the very congress, m December 1928, at which Tomsky, 
then making his last stand, so bluntly expressed his own views, the 
majority of the delegates were induced to elect to the all-powerful pre- 
sidium of the AUCCTU, L M Kaganovich, an assistant secretary of the 
Commumsty Party, who had been specially-. selected for this service, and 
who devoted himself for the next two years to a contmuous educational 
campaign among the committee-men and other “ activists ” in trade 
imionism, leading to a far-reachmg reorganisation of trade umon executives 
in personnel as well as m pohcy This was accompanied, at the beginnmg 
of 1930, by a general purge m all departments of the state, as a result of 
the suspicion aroused as to lack of cordial cooperation in soviet policy by 
persons not sprung from the manual labour class It was found that “ on 
January 1, 1930, only 9 per cent of the personnel of the AUCCTU were 
of working-class origm The percentage of former members of other 
parties to the total number of commumsts [Party members] was as follows 
In the AUCCTU 41 9 per cent, in the central council of metal workers 
37 per cent , in the central coimcil of prmters 24 per cent, etc The 
purge exposed 19 persons of alien class origin m the newspaper Tnid, 
persons origmatmg from among the merchants, nobles, priests, etc There 
were 18 descendants of nobles and merchants in the central committee of 
the trade umon of soviet employees In eleven central committees of trade 

' Tomslvy’s -ne-vr of tbo task of trade nnionism seemed, an 1027, qmto satisfactory to 
an exceptionally competent and sympathetic American observer “ ‘ As long as the 
wage system exists in any conntrj,’ saya Chairman Tomsky of the AUCCTU, ‘ the 
Tvorker -ttill naturally demand higher -wages than ho receives It la the duty of the trade 
unions to know the industry and each factory umt and %tapossib<Mi&sfor meeling the demands 
of the uorkers ’ ” (Sonet Trade Umons, by Kobert W Dunn, 1928, p 82) But soviet 
theory holds that the demands of the workers should not bo related to the productivity 
of “ each factory unit ”, but to that of the mduatry as a whole , and not even to that of 
a particular industry, but to that of soviet industries in general, preferably advancing as 
noarli ns possible uniformly aU along the line _ 
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unions 33 personages were found who, in the past, were actively ahen and 
hostile to the proletariat ” ^ These disaffected elements uere eliminated 

TlTien the time came for the Nmth All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions, m 1931, the current of opinion among the organised workers had 
been changed Tomsky had, m the interval, on other groimds, fallen out 
with the Central Committee of the Commumst Party , and had retired in 
1929 from trade union leadership, at first from ill health, e\ entually takmg 
another honourable but less mfluential office - 

After the Congress of 1928-1929, the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions (AUCGTU), under Kaganonch’s influence, enjoined all 
trade unionists to ‘‘ face production ”, and look to the output, not merely 
of their own factory, or even of their own industry, hut of soviet industries 
as a whole The Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, 
m 1930, decided that it was the duty of the trade imions actually to take 
the lead in- promoting “socialist competition”, and also to orgamse 
“ shock brigades ” (udarniki) m order to raise to the utmost the pro- 
ductivity of the whole commumty Not unnaturally, this lesson was hard 
to learn It has taken nearly a decade to persuade the strongest defenders 
of trade uniomsm that its function as an “ organ of revolt ” agamst the 
autocracy of each capitahst employer, and as an instrument for extractmg 
from his profits the highest possible wage for the manual workers whom 
he employed, had passed away with the capitahst employer himself ® It 
required long-contmued mstruction to convmce all the workmen that 
when they, m the aggregate, had the disposal of the entire net product 
of the nation’s combmed industry, it was not m the “ profits ” of each 
estabhshment but in the total amount produced’ by the conjoined 
labours of the whole of them, that they were pecumarily interested , and 
that what trade umon organisation had to protect was, not so much the 
wage-rates of the workers in particular industnes, as the earmngs, and, 
indeed, the whole conditions of life, inside the factor}' and outside, of all 
the wage-earners of the USSR 

Trade Unwn Slruciure tn the USSR 

We are now in a position to appreciate the difference between the 
structure of the trade umons m Soviet Commumsm from that of those of 

’ Report of Xtnth Congress of Trade Unions, 1931, pp 25 26 

- He -was appointed m 1931 to be director of Gosisdat (subaeqnently called Ogiz), 
tbo great state publishing establishment of the HSFSR The struggle is summarised in 
Hie mssischen Oewerl sehaften, by 'Michael Jakobson, 1932, pp 141 143 

’ This has to be perpetnally impressed not only on young recniifs bnt also on experi 
enced foreign trade uniomsts workmg in the USSR “ The primary task of the trade 
unions m the Soviet Union ”, declared Shrernik, the Secretarj of the All-Union Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions in an address to 130 foreign worker delegates, in the 
Moscow Palace of Labour (Moscow Daily JSeios, November 12 1932), “ is to make workers 
realise that, as the sole owners of the means of production, thev must learn to take responsi 
bibty for tbo maintenance of these means ” Honce, ho continued, “ the soviet trade umoh 
13 not an isolated body, bnt an mtegral part of the entire soviet system, assistmg in the 
fulfilment of production programmes by organising socialist competition and shock 
brigades, and attending to the cultural and economic requirements of^the workers ”, ^ 
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Britain or the United States The British or American trade union, being 
^ formed to fight the employers m each mdustry against any lowenng of 
the wage-rates of particular crafts, and usmg for this purpose the device 
of collective bargaining to prevent the cut-throat competition among 
unemployed workmen for particular jobs, takes the form of a combmation 
of workers of a particular craft, or, m the alternative, of a particular 
industry, seizing every opportumty for extracting higher wages from the ' 
employers of the particular establishments m which the members are 
employed Each craft or industry, desperately anxious to save its own 
members from the morass of unemployment, accordingly fights for its own 
hand, irrespective of the effect on the cost of production of the establish- 
ment as a whole, or on the wage-rates of other crafts or mdustries The 
soviet trade union, on the other hand, is not formed to fight anybody, 
and has no inducement to prevent the competition among worlonen for 
particular jobs The pecuniary interest of its members is found in the 
productivity of soviet industry m general, which is made up of the pro- 
ductivity of all the factories in which they work , and it is this aggregate 
productivity, not anybody’s profits, on which the standard wage-rates of 
all of them will directly depend Moreover, apart from money wages, the 
soviet trade imion is interested in its members’ protection against in- 
dustrial accidents, and the amenity and healthfulness of their places of 
work , m discussing and advising on the plans on which the factory is 
carried on , m conducting the comrades' courts m which the members 
themselves deal with minor dchnquencies of their own number , in the 
amount of food and other commodities that, in the “ factory cooperative ” 
(mcludmg the newly developed factory farms), can be got for the money 
wage , m the administration of the sickness and accident and old-age 
pension insurance, which is entrusted to the local committee that the 
factory elects , m the “ legal bureaux ” which it maintains for the aid 
of its members in obtammg their rights , in the housing accommodation 
secured for the personnel , in the ■ club-house which the factory provides 
for the members’ recreation and education , in the holiday resorts, oppor- 
tumties for travel, and tickets for theatre and opera that the umon secures 
for its members It will be noted that in all this large and ever-growing 
sphere of trade umon functions, the trade umon acts as an orgamsation 
not of producers, for its members do not produce these services, but of 
consumers, in which all the workers in the enterprise are equally concerned 
This brings us to the most important difference in structure between 
trade umomsm in the USSR and that in other countries as the soviet 
trade unions have not to fight profit-making employers, but to share m 
the orgamsation of the mdustry in which they are engaged, it is the estab- 
lishment as a whole, not any particular craft within it, and the whole of 
the establishments turmng out the same kind of product, not any par- 
ticular branch of the industry, that is made the umt of trade umon struc- 
ture' And as all those working m the establishment are cooperatively < 

p.TftatiTior t.liA ■nrndiip.l. nnrl nnt nnlv t.Tiosfi nf n.nv TinTticiilnr p.rnft- nr mnrlA 
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or age, or set, trade uaion memberslup logically embraces the whole stall 
or personnel of the estalilishraent, from the general manager to the office- 
bo}, from the foreman to the apprentice, from the most scientifically 
qualified specialist to the least skilled general labourer ^ 

Hence the trade union in the USSR is neither a craft nor an industrial 
umon It IS nearest to what has been called, m Great Britam, an employ 
ment union, m its most ideal comprehensiveness m a national monopoly 
All those who work within any one establishment — the manager, the 
technicians, the clerks and book-keepers, the foremen, the artisans and 
labourers, the factoiy doctors and nurses, and even the canteen cooks 
and cleaners, and this entire personnel in all the cstabhshments produemg 
the same commoditj or service througliout the USSR — are mcluded in 
one umon, whether the object of the nation-wide enterprise be extracting, 
manufactimng, transporting or distnbutmg commodities, or rendermg 
admmistrative or cultural semces of any kind 

A further principle, foUowmg from that of looking to the product 
instead of to the profit, is that of nation-wide orgamsation by establish- 
ments All the tens of thousands of estabhshments m the USSR are 
grouped together for trade union purposes accordmg to their several pre- 
dominant products This involves that all the wage-earners m each estab- 
hshment should belong to the particular trade union in which the estab- 
lishment IS mcluded There are now no local trade imions, any more than 
craft or industrial imions The number of separate muons, which has 
vaned from time to tune, was brought down to 23 , then raised m 1931 
to 47 , and on the comprehensn e reorgamsation in 1934, further mcreased 
to 154, having memberships ranging from less than a hundred thousand 
to half a nulhon or so We may add that, at the end of 1933 the aggregate 
contributing membership of the trade umons amounted to about eighteen 
milhon persons — ^far more than m the trade imions of all the rest of the 
world put together — ^representing a total census population of something 
like forty millions, bemg at least one-fourth of that of the whole of the 
USSR ^ 

* It 13 to be noted that “ the one shop one union principle ’ was laid down as axiomatic 
at the Second Trade tJmon Conference of 1906, and has error since been increasingly 
btheved m (Solid Trade Unions, bv Robert tV Dunn, 1928, pp 13 14) The railway 
workers’ union (AZRG), which waa the first effcctirelj to establish a union for the whole 
country included from the outset all grades of railway employees, in all distnots, from 
the highest supenntondents to the lowest firemen (Die msstschen Generlschaften, bj 
Michael Jakobson, 1932, p 9) 

» Tlio non unionists among the wage earners of whom at any particular date there 
may beas many as four or five millions, comprise in the mam (a) newly engaged peasants 
fresh from the farms and other reermts for the first three months of their service , (6) 
seasonal workers retunnng periodically to peasant households, though soma sections of 
these, like the Leningrad dock labourers ore strongly unionised , (c) workers jn newly 
established isolated factones distant from industrial centres, to which trade umon organisa 
tion has not jet spread (d) isolated wage earners or small groups, engaged at wages by 
kustar artel^ or on peasant farms , (e) a steadily diminishing proportion of boys and girls 
under sixteen , and {/) an nneertam number of the “ deprived ” categories, statutorily 
excludod from trade umon membcrehip but unobtrusively allowed to contmue m employ- 
ment at wages or on salaries, sometimes because tbeir services are particularly useful 
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Tie aggregate 

membership m past years is given as under 

1917 

1 475,000 

1920 

6,122,006 

1918 

1,946,000 

1921 

8,418,362 

1919 

3,706,779 


The total then fell to 5,84:6,000, largely due to the exclusion of individual 

independent , handicraftsmen (kustari) and membeis 

of cooperative 

associations 'of owner-produceis, or 

of the old artels 

It continued to 

declme until 1923 

It then rose as under 


1924 

5,822,700 

1926 

8,768,200 

1926 

6,950,000 

1927 

9,827,000 


The trade union hierarchy — we use this word, as already explained, 
without any imphcation of dependence upon a superior authority — ^Idce 
the other parts of the T^TSSR constitutional structure, is built up, in each 
trade union, by a senes of indirect elections based at the bottom upon 
direct popular election by the members of that union, whether paid by 
' wages or salaries, irrespective of sex, craft, vocation, grade or amount of 
remuneration , assembled in relatively small meetings of men and women 
actually associated in work, whether by hand or by brain, m any kmd of 
industrial or other estabhshment This trade umon orgamsation has been 
only gradually formed into a broadly based pyramid uniform in its con- 
stitution in all trade umons all over the USSR, and this evolution has even 
now not reached complete identity As it stood in 1933 it was well sum- 
marised in a speech by Shvermk, the General Secretary of the AJI-Umon 
Central Committee of Trade Umons (AUCOTU) “ We have at present ”, 
he said, “ forty-seven umons, each headed by its own central committee 
The central committees have regional committees under them , 
then come the factory committees [fabkom] and the local committees 
[mestkom] m soviet institutions , and in addition to these the trade umon 
group organisers This principle of buildmg up the trade umons 
has enabled us to bring all enterprises, aU. soviet and [trading] business 

In September 1934, Shvermk (Secretary of the All Union Central Committee of Trade 
Umons), :n propoundmg the scheme of reorganisation, complained that 22 per cent of all 
those employed for ivages or salary m the USSE Tirore outside the trade unions , he said 
that the agricultural state farm workers’ umon had only 49 per cent, and the stook- 
breedmg state farm workers’ union and that of the peat workers only 64 pei cent of the 
persons employed, whilst the railway construction workers had no more than 61 per cent 
Even the machine tractor station workers had only 73 per cent, the building trades workers 
only 74 per cent, and the mmers only 77 per cent m their respective unions {Moscow 
Daily News, September 10, 1934) 

The rules for admission, as revised in September 1931 by the All Union Congress of 
Trade Unions (AZRG), run as follows All permanent wage (or salary) earners may jom a 
trade umon during tho first da\s of employment Seasonal workers may be admitted as 
soon as they have completed two months’ uninterrupted work,^nd this waiting period 
may be waived if they were engaged as seasonal workers in tho previous year Members 
of collective farms engagmg m industrial, transport or buildmg work as wage (or salary) 
earners may at once jom the appropnate umon {ELonomtscheslaja Zhizn, September 10, 
1931) 
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instjtutions witliin the sphere of trade onion organisation [There are now 
513,000 trade union groups, but] the basic nucleus is the factor7 
committee [fabkom] and tlie local committee or mestlom in soviet and 
[commercial] business organisations There are 186, 6i0 committees 

of this land There arc 888 regional departments and ' 47 
central committees of trade muons All branches of national economy 

are covered by the trade nmon organisations, nhich unite in their ranks 
75 per cent of tbe total number of those working [for wages or salaries] 
m our national economy ” ^ 

The basis of tbe trade union hicrarchj is the meeting or meetings for ' 
the choice of the factory committee (fabkom) which, in government 
offices and trading estabhshments and m all non-industnal institutions, is 
called the local committee (mestkom) The rule is to have one such com- ' 
mittee covermg the whole of each estabhshment But m the great cities 
there are enterpnses so small that seieral of them have to be grouped 
together to elect one factory comnuttec Such a tiny unit is, however, 
more characteristic of the non-industrial estabbsliments, such as hospitals 
or other medical institutions , schools, colleges and universities, and 
research institutions , and the local offices of government departments 
As was the case also before the revolution, the characteristic industrial 
estabhshment (or “ plant ”) m the industry of the USSR has thousands of 
workers employed m. its various departments, m numerous separate 
bmldings erected upon an extensive site, which often exceeds in area a 
square mile Thus the Eostselmash Agncultuxal Machine Works at 
Rostov-on-Don, which is not by any means the largest plant, but which 
employs as many as 13,000 workers, has 32 separate shops, in which there 
are no fewer than 481 “ brigades ” ® Each brigade has its own meetings 
for discussion, and also for the election of its onm trade umon orgamser 
and “ educational organiser ”, these being usually unpaid officers There 
should also be an unpaid “ dues-coUector ” for each, and one or more 
“ insurance ” delegates Each shop also holds its own shop meetmgs, at 
one of which a “ shop committee ” of seven members is elected for the 
ensmng half-year, with a president and a secretary For the factory 
comimttee m this great estabhshment the trade nmon members assemble 
Half-yearly m their several “ shops ”, 32 m number, each of which elects 
one delegate, 01 in the larger shops two or three, making 51 altogether 
The total number of members of the 186,640 fabkoms and mestkoms in 
the USSR IS estimated at something like two millions, to which must be 
added another milhon or so of members of the various sub-committees or 
commissions workmg under these committees Thus, apart from the 

/ ITelconie to Foreign Delegates, by If 31 Shvemik, General Secretary of the 

AXjCCTD, delivered Slav 8 1933 (lloacow Ckioperative Publisbing Society of Foreign 
Workers in the USSR 1933, p 6) The nnmber of trade union groups given in Shvemik s 
speech to the Minlh All Union Trade Union Congress itself , see ‘ The Soviet Trade 
Unions on the Threshold of the Second Five Year Plan ” in Deport of the Ninth Trade 
Union Congress (same publishers, p 94) 

* A brigade maj be a particular sbift, or a group engaged on a common job 
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officers, paid and unpaid, at least 15 per cent of tlie trade union members 
are actively engaged in committee ■work ^ ' 

Trade Union Elecliona in the USSR 

It must not be supposed tbat these trade umon elections are tame and 
bfeless afiairs Tbe resolutions of the Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the 
Commumst Party, repeated in substance at the Fifth Plenum of the 
AUCCTU m 1931, ■went into elaborate detail as to the steps to be taken, 
in every establishment in every trade umon m eveiy part of the USSR, 
to make ■the election an occasion for a stirring campaign among aU the 
- wage-earners, in which the “ actmsts ” — ^those who actually took part in 
the campaigmng work— numbered more than two milhons , in Moscow 
^ alone more than 160,000 ® 

Nor was the trade umon election campaign of 1931 an exceptional 
efiort In 1933 we find the AUCCTU, which is the apex of the trade umon 
pyramid for the whole USSR, again issmng detailed mstructions for a still 

1 It may be noted that these popular meetmgs for trade union business (mcluding 
elections of delegates to other councils and committees) differ in the following respects 
from the meetmgs of w orkers, also held m the factories, offices or mstitutions hut separately 
and at different dates, from which emanate the soviet hierarchy The trade imion meeting 
(a) admits workers under eighteen, but is confined to those of all ages contributmg to the 
trade union , (b) its decisions withm its own sphere of action, and not contrary to law, 
can be vetoed only by the higher authorities of the trade union hierarchy, not by those 
■^f the soviet hierarchy , (c) it has nothing cotxespondmg to the non factory meetmgs 
where tho so called unorganised workers, being cither domestic workers or those who are 
not working for wage or salary, can vote for the soviet 

The trade union meetings are mvanably held on the premises of tho factory, office or 
institution, which have to be placed gratuitously at tho disposal of tho trade union for 
this purpose, either in the evening or at some other time outside workmg hours that is 
most convenient to those entitled to attend Although the mmimum age for admission 
to trade union membership is sixteen, only those who have attained the ago of eiglitoon 
are entitled to vote at elections Those employed part time in more than one factory, 
office or mstitute may attend the meetmgs of all of them, but may vote only once at any 
election 

* See Shvemik’s speech to Ninth All Union Trade Union Congress (“ Tlio Soviet Trade 
Unions on tho Threshold of the Second Five Year Plan ", 1933, p 90) As an immediate 
outcome of this campaign throughout the USSR no fewer than 1,200,000 applications 
wore made for trade union membership, more than 150,000 for membership of the Young 
Communist League (Comsomols), and 160,000 for membership of the Communist Party 
“ The ranks of tho shock workers were reinforced by the addition of 920,000 new workers 
130,000 now shock brigades and busmess accounting brigades wore organised and 250,000 
workers’ recommendations submitted (to tho managements) As a result of this 
campaign a number of enterpnses began to overhaul their industrial and financial plans 
Summmg up the work of tho trade unions in connection ivith the election campaign wo 
must say outright that m no other country save the USSR, in no other trade unions 
save those of the soviets, is there such a highly developed trade umon democracy ” 
{ibid ) 

In tho “ collective agreement campaign ” at Dmepropotrovsk m 1933, “ m preparation 
for tho approachmg Ninth Congress of Trade Unions ", “ the 40,000 workers of tho 
Dniepropetrovsk steel plant responded with groat enthusiasm During this period 
282 now shook brigades and 98 cost-accountmg bngades were organised Tho Communist 
Party reermted 286 now members , 60 joined tho trade union More than 75 per cent of 
the workers attend technical schools” (pamphlet by L Kaufmann, published by tho 
Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers m the USSR, 1932 see also Moscoio 
News, weekly edition, March 23, 1932) 
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greater campaign ^ It commands that, for 1933, these elections “ must 
be made the occasion for resolute proletarian self-criticism, both through 
voluntarj ' check-up ’ bngades of the workers, reviewing the work of their 
represenfati\es, and through ‘ mass-accountmg ' meetmgs, where every 
trade union official, from the group dues-collector to the president of the 
factory (or ‘ plant ’) committee, must report, to umon members and non- 
members alike, what he has accomphshed durmg the year The ‘ election , 
campaign ’ must help m the dnve agamst absenteeism, m traimng new 
workers and takmg them mto the umon, and in spreading knowledge of 
constructive achievements It should give a new impulse to sociahst 
competition and shock-brigade work, as well as m action for improvmg 
workers’ hvmg conditions All the work of the election campaign 
should be based on sociahst competition between the various trade umon 
groups within the plant (establishment), and between plants, for the best 
mohihsation of the worlang masses to carry out the Plan , the greatest 
improvement m living conditions , 100 per cent attendance at election 
meetmgs, enrolment of new workers into the umon ” Prior to the actual 
election meetmgs, there are to be prehmmary “ accounting ” meetmgs, 
when every officer and representative must give an account of his steward- 
ship , and also discussion meetmgs in the groups-formed by bngades or 
shifts The account of the work done must he put m the “ wall news- 
papers ”, which should be renewed daily whilst the campaign lasts , and 
fid! use must he made of the radio, the mones, the local press, “ evenmgs 
of questions and answers ” meetmgs of wives and children of workers, 
and so on, m order to “ mobihse the masses ” to take part m the elections 
and to understand the problems To draw up the programme of the elec- 
tion campaign, and to fix the dates of the vanous meetmgs, together with 
the publication of the names of candidates and the actual conduct of the 
election, will be the work of special election commissions for each shop 
and for the whole establishment, chosen by trade umon members at tbe 
accounting or special meetmgs, and confirmed by the next higher trade 
umon anthonty Nommatiops may be made orally at'a meetmg, or by 
handmg in a signed hst of names Five days before the election, the list 
of candidates must he posted m all mam shops, departments, clubs, “ Red 
Corners ”, residential barracks and workmen’s trams, together with the 
production ekpenence of, and the social work accomphshed by each 
candidate, with the name of his nommator At the election meetmg there 
must be 75 per cent present of the trade umon members actually workmg 
on that date Yotmg is by show of hands, to be counted by special 
counters elected by the meetmg To be elected, a candidate must he 
approved bv at least 60 per cent of the voters present A mere plurahty 
cannot elect 

^Ye have no information as to the extent of the “ hvelmess ” of these 

Ijn * See the lengthy and detailed instructions for the ‘ election campaign” published in 
trade union organ Tnid, of which a summary appeared in the Moscojc Daily 
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trade union election campaigns throughout the whole country , and it 
may well be that,' over so vast an area as the USSR, with electorates of 
very different habits and capacities, the well-meant instructions emanatmg 
" from’ the highest trade union authority will not always be fuUy obeyed 
But we have been impressed by various testimomes on the subject The 
workers’ meetmgs are frequent and well attended, to the extent of 50, and 
sometimes even 75 per cent of the whole body, and by women as well as 
by men They are the occasions for much unrestrained discussion of 
persons, as well as of industrial pohcy, and local conditions of life There 
is a laudable desire to encourage the newer and younger members, and to 
. recruit the committees with new blood And — what seems to us very 
noteworthy — ^the members of the Communist Party, who undoubtedly 
constitute most of the “ activists ” giving hvehness to an election cam- 
paign, do not monopohse the places On the contrary, they definitely 
promote the election of a considerable number of “ non-Party ” candidates, 
in order, as they qmte frankly say, to bring them effectively into the work 
of administration, which to be successful, needs to be based upon proper 
representation of the whole people ^ 

The total number of meetmgs in the USSR for the election of factory 
committees, even withm each of the 154 trade imions, has not been 
ascertained, but is evidently very large— m some of these umons runn in g 
mto tens of thousands For the entire eighteen milhon membership of 
the whole 154 umons, the number of such meetmgs concerned in the elec- 
tion of no fewer than 513,000 groups, bngades or shifts, and about one- 
third of that number of committees, must run into something like a 
milhon As these members’ meetmgs are held at intervals throughout the 
year— though only once or twice a year for the purpose of electing the 
factory committee — their aggregate number, m the whole USSR, must be 
' m the neighbourhood of five millions in every twelve-month — certainly a 
broad popular base for the trade umon hierarchy > 

But these members’ meetmgs are much more than the base of a 
hierarchy The pohtical science student must not allow the excitement of 
the election campaigns in the trade umons to obscure the more solid daily 
work of the various committees and commissions, regional councils and 
central committees of each union, in which, as we have seen, apart from 
J)he salaned officials, not fewer than a couple of milhon members are con- 
tinuously engaged It must be remembered that the fabkom and mestkom 
have a large part to play in the current admimstration of the factory, 
office or institution The meetings for these purposes are frequent and 
lengthy, often with elaborate agendas, which differ from enterpnse to 
enterprise The manager or director, with the technicians most nearly 
concerned, meet, on terms of equahty, the representatives of every grade 

N. 

^ For the Rostov Agncultural Maohino Works (Rostsolmash) we happen to have the 
figures Of the 61 members of the factory committee, only 24 wore, m 1932, members 
of the Communist Party Much the same proportion was found in the 32 shop committees, 
and among the 400 trade union officials (mostly unpaid) 
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IP tlie establishment Often more striking to our vrestern eyes than a 
factory mof'ting is tlie administration, by such a committee (mestkom) of a 
non-industrnl mstitution We ourselves attended, dunng our Aoyage, a 
mc( ting of the “ ship s soviet ”, belonging to the Seafarers’ Trade Umon, 
at which the captain laid the ship’s accounts before the meeting of the 
entin crew and explained the items One of the electricians presided, 
and all sections of the ship’s company, including several women, were 
represented As the accounts indicated a loss on the voyage, vanous 
cnticisms were made on the expenses One sailor asked why the ships 
used such a cO: 5 tly wharfage site on the Thames The captain replied 
that it was worth the rent to be so near the butter market One of the 
stew aids asked whj such a high speed had been mamtamed on the last 
aovage , only to be told that a better price was expected for the cargo 
if it could reach the Thames before a specified da)^ Many other questions 
and answers followed It was impossible not to be impressed with the 
educational aalue of the discussion, as well as by the complete sense of 
comradeship among all ranis, and the feeling of being eng.aged in a 
common task 

kVe add another sample, m an account by an American nurse, of an 
ordmarj* meeting of tlio Medical Workers’ Umon m a Lenmgrad hospital 
The routine meetings of these umons are apt to he vivid occasions, with 
a picturesque rcd-kcrchiefcd laundry worker in the chair, a woman doctor 
graduated from the Sorbomic as recording secretary, and committees 
nif hiding the tolerant, humorouS'e>ed director of the institution, who 
1111% have been a famous specialist fifteen years ago, an excitable )Oung 
doctor who is equally enthusiastic for communism and for medical research, 
a f-le-’pj ste\ e-man who^o high boots reek of poorly cured leather, and 
Be\f rd ro" of whispering, stolid nurses and orderlies The meetings Ia§t 
long into tlie nigtit, as much of the detailed administration of the hospitil 
o. clinic is di cussed and dccidedherc Complicated technical details haae 
to bt put into slow and simple language, a process often exacting heayj' 
toil from the patience of the nimble watted doctors, but when the session 
i- (t last ovew there ho-s usuallv been worked out a rather remarkable under- 
Miding of the ‘•ituation, together with the intelligent cooperation of 
flitr-'n lit groups imong the staff These union meetings arc a real school 
f f dcmoc’-ic^ ’ ’ 

Thr Trii^' Vrton Far-'ory 

'iJm trade union factor} (F/K) or institution committee (fabkom or 
r'crAmn) of bi tween j and 50 members, has important, varied and con- 
t.n loijs fuirt’An*- Ite plenum meetings ma\ not be more frequent than 
Oii'e n quarter but it alwat* elects nnnuallv a president and secretarv, 
\ ho m all tiic larg( r ti'iits gerieralh gne their whole time to trade ntiioa 

* I'W im h Anw'\ I ji SI 

Ir It- Is-'i- !- ic< j<! nl t' <• reaitpj of ttc various “hopr* rtift* or tnearVa 
la aiiirf n ' t ^ ftOT-vH !»-< n r'sJ ' c-tusll, rsftt ibw** o'- four timoa - mo-ith 
1 ' j-' i.’ U\ (’ -I e r" <tt> fabloa. 
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work , and a presidium of h,alf a dozen to a dozen members, wbich usually 
meets every week or two ^ It undertakes, as regards all those employed 
m the factory, ofB.ce or institution, the detailed admimstration of the 
various branches of social insurance , the arrangements for sending 
workers to convalescent or holiday homes , the management of the factory 
club, the factory canteen or dining-rooms, and any factory cultural under- 
takings, and even the allocation among the workers of theatre and concert 
tickets placed at their disposal For any or all of these duties separate 
commissions may be, appointed, on which trade umoh members not elected-c 
to the factory committee may be asked to serve ^ The officers and pre- 
sidium of the comimttee are in constant relations with the management 
of the factory, office or institute, over which they have no actual control, 
but which must always inform the factory committee of proposed changes, 
discuss with them any of the workers’ grievances, hear their suggestions, 
and generally consult with them as to the possibility of increasing the out- 
put, lessemng waste and diminishing cost It is the factory comimttee 
which orgamses shock brigades, and, on behalf of the workers, enters into 
“ socialist competition ” with other factories, offices or institutions, as to 
which can achieve the most during a given period 

Collecttve Bargaining in the USSR 

The soviet trade umons play such a large part in social admimstration, 
and have so many different functions, that the foreign observer is apt to 
underestimate the amount and the importance of their work in collective 
bargaimng Far from there being less collective bargaimng in the USSR 
than in Great Britain 01 the United States, or in Germany before the 
Hitlerite dictatorship, there is actually very much more than in any other 
country in the world To make this clear we must anticipate what will be 
explained in greater detail in out subsequent chapter entitled “ Planned 
Production for Commumty Consumption ” 

_ In the USSR, as in every country in which trade umomsm has passed 
from the stage of small local combinations to that of national unions com- 
prismg whole industries, the standard time-rates in each industry are 
settled, not by the several estabbshments or localities in which the 
mdustry is earned on, but in negotiations between committees representing 
““respectively the whole of the workers and the whole of the managements 
in the country So far as concerns the basic rates of time wages in each 

^ Among the usual suhoommittees or commissions under the factory committee are 
those (1) for the protection of workers and the promotion of their health, mcludmg safe 
guarding of machinery, housmg, day nurseries, rest houses, etc , (2) for “ cultural 
educational matters ”, including techmcal classes, libraries, wall newspapers, theatre 
tickets, etc , (3) wage assessments and disputes , (4) production, including all possible 
improvements in productivity , (6) auditmg , (6) finance , (7) international workers’ 
relief , (8) cooperative society , (9) club management, and often many others 

® Those who give their whole time to trade union duties receive from trade union funds 
salaries equal to their earnings in the factory All others are allowed “ time off ”, wnthout 
any objection by the management, inthout loss of pay, to perform any duties for which 
their fellow workmen ha\e chosen them 
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Tiiuon, and the coefficient of increase to be applied to these for the ensuing 
jear throughout the whole of soviet indusfrj , this collective bargaining is 
concentrated, in the main, in one prolonged and manifold discussion, in 
the earh months of each year, between the AUCCTU and the central 
committeis of all the 15i trade unions, on the one hand, and the repre- 
sentativf 3 of the Sovnarkom and the managements of the various trusts 
and public semces on the other The note in these discussions is not one 
of conflict and struggle between tn o hostile parties, each endeav ounng to 
dcpnve the other of something to which it clings for its oivn benefit, but 
rather one of objective examination of the statistical facts and the con- 
siderations of public policy to VI Inch both parties agree to defer “ The 
peculiar feature of the soviet collective agreements ”, said a trade umon 
representative, “is the absence of the enemy part} ” It is, indeed, not 
so much a new rate of wages that has to be determined as the ‘ General 
Plan ” of soviet industry for the ensuing year or }ears, m which, as will 
be c'qilained in a subsequent chapter, the amount of wages is only one 
of sev'eral determming factors The collective bargaining of the trade 
unions is far from being mereh series of tussles betw ecu “ labour ” and 
‘ capital”, as to the shifting boundary-line between wages and profits 
What emerges from the discussions is specific allocation of the entire net 
product of the commumty’s industry, arrived it by agreement as to the 
nature and amount of the aggregate sums to be set aside for particular 
objects of common concern Although there is no tribute of rent or profit 
to be abstracted, it is recognised that the whole produce cannot he dis- 
tributed as “ personal wages ” A substantial part must annually be 
devoted not only to repairs and making good the depreciation of plant, 
but also to the extension of the nation’s industry, and the biuldmg and 
equipping of additional mines, factories ships and railways This expan- 
sion is umversallv recogmsed as necessary, not merely to meet the 
clamCrous demand of the workers themselv^es for additional commodities 
but also in order to make the USSR as far as possible independent of the 
hostile capitabst states There is no limit vnthin view to this effectiv e 
demand for more goods, and better , and as we shall show, m a subsequent 
chapter, there is no reason to suppose that any such limit will ever appear 
It IS, indeed, one of the essential conditions of “ Planned Production for 
Community Consumption ” that it provides for the popular demand being 
always “ effectiv^e demand ”, either for commodities and services, or for 
hohdays and a shortemng of the hours of labour But the annual increase 
of mdustry is necessarily limited by the forces then and there available, 
and m particular by tbe labour power of the ever-mcreasmg population, 
swollen by the peasants whom the mechanisation of agriculture is con- 
stantly dispensmg with Here the statistics annually worked out by the 
State Planmng Commission carry irresistible ^weight It is to no one’s 
interest to waste any of the labour force that will he available, and thus 
allow unemployment to recur Then there are the necessary “ ov^erhead 
charges ” of the nation to he provided for , the cost of all the government 
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shortage m these “ cadres ” can be most efiectively dimimshed Then the 
mam body of manual workers are di%uded into eight or more grades, as 
mav be found most suited to the industrial processes , grades not accord- 
ing to craft or function but accordmg to degrees of skill or capacity, very 
largely based on its relative scarcity The grades are, m fact, grades of 
wage rates , fixed accordmg to what is called “ social value ”, which means, 
in effect, accordmg to the relative scarcity of any particular kind of capacity 
to perform the operations reqmred These graded wage-rates nse by ' 
steps from one for the unskilled worker to two, four or eight times that 
amount per month for different degrees of skill or capacity Any worker 
maj enter an}' grade for which he can perform the work The zealous 
and ambitious young man m the lowest grade (say grade one) may at 
any time claim to be promoted to grade two “ Very well,” is the response, 

“ you can have a fortmght’s trial If in that time you make good, to the 
satisfaction of the management and of the trade umon official, you will 
remain m grade two, and draw its higher rate of wage If not, you will 
rei ert to your lower grade ” Presently the workman claims to be able to 
proceed to grade four, when the same procedure is gone through The 
result IS that a ver}^ large proportion of the young workers — in one factory 
we were told, it ran up to 90 per cent — are found to be voluntarily studymg , 
m evenmg classes (which charge no fees), endeavouring to “ improve 
their quahfications ” As there is no risk of unemployment, and as all 
the workers in each industry are in one and the same umon, there are no 
“ demarcation ” disputes As every mcrease in skill and capacity means 
increase of output and decrease of “ spoilage ” or waste, the management, 
and equally the trade umon, has nothing but welcome for its unskilled 
labourers turnmg themselves into skilled mechanics, and even mto 
scientifically educated engineers All that is essential is that the growth 
of net output should at least keep pace with the increased wage-bill 
So much for the prmciples and methods by which the collective bar- 
gaining over the national wage-rates is conducted But in all industries, 
and in every country, the sphere of collective bargaining comprises much 
more than the national scale of wage-rates Over all the rest of the field, 
it IS the local organisations of each umon m the USSR that enter mto 
protracted discussions with the management of the particular factory in 
which the members are worlong In the first place, there is the perpetual 
business of fixing the piecework rates for each task or process Here the 
national timen ork rate for each hour’s work has to be translated into an 
equivalent payment for each job, so that any worker accepted for employ- 
ment, and not subject to any physical disabihty, should be able, with 
ordinary dihgence, to earn at least the standard rate for each month 
"What IS indispensable in fixing piecework rates is equabty as between 
different tasks or processes Those workers who work more qmckly or 
more efficiently, than the common man will, with the full approval of 
the management and to the eventual advantage of every person in the 
factor}, take home higher earnings winch are amply compensated for 
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by the increased output by which everybody gams In the USSR it is 
the trade union’s own ofiicial, the rate-fixer for whose traimng in the 
principles and practice of rate-fixing the trade union has often paid, who 
has the initiative and the gr^test influence in fixing the piecework rates, 
on the basis of equality between different jobs, and of equivalence, foi 
the common man of ordinary dihgence, of the earnings by time and by 
the piece The management has its own officials, who may object to any 
proposed Tate as not conforming to these principles If the experts on 
each side cannot agree, the matter goes to arbitration But, in the USSR, 
the management has no pecuniary inducement to “ cut ” the rates ' 

We have, however, far from completed the exploration of the sphere 
of collective bargaimng in the USSR For the workman m that land of 
proletarian dictatorship, the factory is not merely the place in which he 
earns a toilsome wage It is very largely the centre of his life It often 
provides his dwelhng-place and his club, his children’s nursery-school and 
kindergarten, his oira. and his wife’s technical classes, their excursions on 
free days and their annual vacations, their extensive and varied social 
insurance AU these things and much else are dealt with by the trade 
union What is novel and unexpected is to find them matters of collective 
^ bargaimng with the factory management, to be provided, wholly or partly" 
by the management itself, as part of the overhead charges of the under- 
taking, though almost entirely administeied by the trade union com- 
mittees The foreign observer is surprised to find the safety and amenity 
of the places of work, the provision of hospital and sanatorium beds, the 
measures taken for the prevention of accidents,'the provision of additional 
or better^dweUing accommodation for the persons employed, the estabhsh- 
ment of creches and kindergartens for the young children , the workmen’s 
clubhouse and the technical classes provided to enable them to improve 
then quahfications — and many other matters of importance to the work- 
men’s daily bfe, dealt with in the detailed agreement (koldogovor) drawn 
up annually in March between the management and the various worlcmen’s 
committees, in time to allow the management to provide, in the budget 
for the factory operations, the necessary increases in factory expenditure, 
which have all to find their place in the General Plan These increases 
are sometimes considerable “Four milhon roubles’’, we read, “have 
been granted for workers’ housing by the Petrovsk and Lenin metal 
plant of Dniepropetrovsk, according to the Planning Department of the 
AUCCTU' Two more children’s nurseries will be built The workers, in 
turn, agree to increase output 38 per cent Then wages wiU go up 24 
per cent Metal workers up to now have occupied the nmeteenth place 
on the wage list In the present wage revisions they will be elevated to 
third place As there are no tributes to private persons of rent or 
profit out of which these expenses can be drawn, the argument turns on 
the necessary limits to such a disposal of the aggregate product, and the 

' Pamphlet hy L Kaufmaim (Cooperative Publishing Society of Poroign Workers in 
USSR, 1932) , see Moscoit, Kexis, iveeklj edition, March 28, 1932 
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mutual relatioa of the shares^allotted respectively to these “ sociabsed 
wages ” and the “ personal wages ” 

In these annual discussions with the management of each factory, it 
IS astonishing to see how large is the proportion of the workmen who 
are drawn in to take part In March 1932 Shvermk said “ The attend- 
ance of workers and emplo)’'ees at the meetings where drafts of the new 
collective agreements were discussed has, in a number of enterprises, been 
as high as 95 or 100 per cent The number of workers who took part in 
drawing up the collective agreement at the ‘ Hammer and Sickle ’ plant 
amounted to 98 6 per cent , at the Stalingrad Tractor plant, 97 per cent , 
at the ‘ Red October ’, 97 per cent , at the Yaroslav Brake plant, 100 per 
cent , at the Shinsky Textile plant, 100 per cent ” ^ Even if this partici- 
pation in the collective bargaining, of practically the entire local member- 
ship of the trade union, amounts to no more than attendance at the 
meetmgs, hstemng to the speeches, occasionally askmg questions, and then 
improtestingly adopting a unammous decision, this must be admitted to 
be m itself no little political education, and not a bad method of arousing 
in the rank and file that “ consciousness of consent ” which is necessary 
to effective democracy Moreover, the treaty is never umlateral “ An 
agreement made by soviet workers ”, writes a trade umon representative, , 
“ IS in reahtj' a promise they make to themselves and their fellow-workers 
to fulfil certain self-determmed conditions No outside coercive power 
exists In capitahst countries collective agreements are the armistice 
terms of two hostile forces In the negotiations the employers strive to 
force the worst possible conditions on the workers Here there is no 
enemy No one tries to give as httle as he can for as much as he can ” ® 

Apart, hovcver, from the annual discussions, there is a great deal of 
collective bargaimng going on throughout the whole year New deter- 
minations of piecework rates have to be made for novel jobs , there may 
be special bonuses to be given for particular jobs or exceptional service , 
and there is the inevitable stream of complamts from mdmdual worianen 
about real or imagmary ill-treatment, expressmg discontent with the 
piecework rates for their particular jobs, or appeahng against dismissal 
or other disciplinary action Actual -suspension of work by a strike is, 
by this time, practically unknown , but this does not mean that there 
are no divergences of view between the management and whole groups 
of workmen As we have already mentioned, any such dispute is promptly 
referred to what is popularly termed “ the tnangle ”, an arbitration court 
within the factory, of&ce or institution, formed for each occasion and 

^ Pamphlet hj L Kaiifniann (Cooperative Publishing Societj of Porcign Workers in 
OSSR, 1932) see Mogcoto Sews, vreekly edition. Match 28, 1932 

’ Shvcrnik s speech in Seport of Stnih Trade JJmon Congress, 19S3, pp 64 65 

These “ koldogovor”, or annual agreements between the factory omplojees and the 
laetorj management are elaborate and lengthy printed documents That of the “ Ped 
Plough ” worlds at Moscow for 1933 ran to 70 pages, 16mo , that of the Electrocombmat 
W 59 pages , that of the First State Pactoiy of Spare Parts to 44 pages and that of the 
l^ilway Transport Workers TJmon to 64 pages We print in the appendix a slightly 
abbrenated translation of the koldogovor of a large factory at Gorki ^ 
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composed of a representative of the management, a leading official of the 
trade umon vnthin the establishment and the local official of the cell or 
group withm the estabhshment consisting of members of the Communist 
Party This infoimal domestic tribunal almost invariably settles the 
dispute on common-sense lines, in a way that is accepted by the disputants 
Either party could, however, always appeal to the RKK (workers’ control 
commission) on which there sit- members of the trade unions as well as 
officers of the trusts , or, indeed, to the Commissariat (immstry) of Labour 
of the constituent republic within the territory of which the estabhshment 
IS situated, and even, ultimately, to the People’s Commissar for Labour 
of the USSR ^ Now that these People’s Commissars, whom the AUCCTU 
. has always nominated, have been superseded by the AUCCTU itself, it 
as to this highest trade union body that such an appeal would be made 
It IS, however, one thing to get the obhgations of the management to 
the workers and those of the workers to the management enshrined in a 
“ koldogovor ”, or mutual agreement for the year, and qmte another 
thing to get these reciprocal obligations exactly and punctually fulfilled 
“ There are still ”, observed Shvermk at the Ninth All-UnioiTTrade Umon 
Congress m 19S2, “ a number of very real defects in the way of collective 
agreements to be handled The most important of these defects is the 
absence of a systematic method of checking up the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the collective agreement both by the workers 
and by the admimstration Many trade umon orgamsations do nothmg 
from year’s end to year’s end but record the fact that both parties to 
the agreement have failed to fulfil their obhgations, thus limiting their 
activities to the campaign for the conclusion of a new agreement — a 
campaign which is conducted but once a year This sort of thing must be 
put a stop to once and for all It should be the everyday duty of all 
trade umon organisations to check up the way the collective agreements 
are being'fulfillcd We must succeed in making both our economic bodies 
and our trade umon organisations fulfil all the obligations of the collective 
agreement Only then can the collective agreement become a real weapon 
m the struggle of the whole working class for the fulfilment of the industrial 
and financial plan, for raismg the productivity of labour and for improvmg 
the material and general hving conditions of the workers ” ^ 

Thus the factory committee has extensive and important duties 
throughout the year For all this business, mcluding the desk work and 
interviewing by its officers, and committee and members’ meetings, the 
enterprise which it serves is required to allocate convenient and properly 
furmshed premises with heating and lighting, all free of charge ^ 

* In 192&-1929 there ■wore still as many as 47 strikes sent np for consideration by the 
People’s Commissar for Labour In 1929-1930 there were only 7 (Die russischcn Gcicerf- 
schafUn, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, p 1C4) 

In both years the number as insignificant for so vast an area as the USSR, and for so 
many mdhonsof trideunionists,employed in tenor fifteen thousand separate establishments 
- Shvemik s speech in Beport of Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1932, pp 64 65 
® The Labour Code of 1932, section 15, ordains that “ the management of the undor- 
takmg, institution or enterprise shall grant the committee (fnbkojn) the nso of a room free 
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romroitteo concernid Ihe fte'ort commit tc sub<!tqntntU i'' icv officnl receipts for tho 
pvvminls made In mant orgiiii ition , honetir those nTani-f menlA work tiadh , in 
certvin ca^ts in ordT Minphft the xvorl of the colit etor» projio'nls nnd cxp''runcnts 
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ptirpo«t ’ {The Trndf C nton .iPoiemtni m Sotiel 11,0 Lcvctio of Ivntions, - 

1027 p R2) 

It too) e long timo (o put on a proper tooting oil 'rsdo tiniona itnd m all parts of the 
US'S It the rvstem o! indix idu il pvvnent of trado union dues in s ilistitulion of tho former 
BV'tem of niUom’lic efcdutticns from irngis h.ot untd tho Seventh All Union Congn.“S 
of Tirdo Unions (102(1) could if he reported ns completed Tlie ‘0010 then fixed un" 30 
lopch*^ per month fo- nil receiving not exceeding SV roubles per month earningn rising 
gnduflllt to 10 roubles per month on comings execeduig dOO roulJcs per month Oho 
trade union mvv, with the consent of the All Union Congress of the pvrtieulnr union 
f V/rC) ndd a supidement not raising the total contnbution to more flinn f pier cent of 
the Ji ghest grvde of comings Tins supplement is often from one half per cent to tno 
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of the vertical Inerarchv, particularh the AH Union Congre s of each trade union and tho 
central eomraittce vrlncli it elects (/K) There arc often small special funds for cultural 
aetivitics and (note less frequent) for uucmplovmcnl and the occasional small strikes 
(/lie r ssi«,-f,e,i Oacirlsrhaflcn, bv VficliacI Jakob-on 1032, p 12" , iotiet Trade Unions, 
bp Robert VV' Dunn 1928 p 70) 

Ro'^olufions of the T^-IK Oovnarkom and V TSSPS of diignst 10, 1033 see /ric'/ie, 
August 17, 1933 Trade union menibtrs' dues to the Communist Partv (to vvluch between 
one and two millions of them belong) were at the same time fixed as under 
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Not without warrant can it be claimed by an American observer that 
“ the trade umon fabkom is a growing force m the Soviet Union It 
brings workers not only into the unions, but into the whole economic 
activity of the country It is the principal organ of workers’ democracy 
in a government and an industrial system operated by and for workers 
In no other country does this type of workers’ council have so much 
power In no other country does it have such varied and important 
functions Nowhere do its members have so much freedom and responsi- 
,bility as in the USSR It acts as the fundamental contact point through 
which the worker begins to take part in factory as well as in social life, 
to exercise his rights as a worker in this community , and to participate 
in building up the nationalised industries ” ^ 


The Regwjial Council of the Trade Union 

The next stage to the factory committee in each trade union hierarchy 
in all but the smaller unions is now the regional council, representing all 
the estabhshments belonging to the particular trade union withm a par- 
ticular area, which is generally coterminous with the soviet area of the 
oblast, or m the case of the largest cities, with the city itself, but is some- 
times demarcated so as to correspond more conveniently with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the estabhshments belongmg to the union- 
Altogether there are, among the hundred larger trade unions, approxi- 
mately 900 regional councils 

The trade union regional councihs elected by a delegate meeting, repre- 
senting the factory committees of all the establishments belonging to that 
particular trade union within the region This delegate meeting meets 
as a jilenum very infrequently, and usually only when it has to elect its 
president and secretary, who alvays give their whole time to their trade 
, umon work, with a presidium of half a dozen members, for whose desk- 
work and meetings the regional council of each trade union maintains 
everywhere its own regional office 

Sot let Trade Unione, by Robert W Dann, 1928, p 45 
- It was laid down at tbo Second Trade Union Congress in 1919 that “ the type of 
organisation which best corresponds to the faudamcntal duties of the trade union move 
ment must embodj All Russian central unions, with sections and sub sections in the 
provinces (linked up by inter trade union councils based on the formation of the All- 
Russian council and factorj committees, ot, employees’ committees in non industrial 
undertakings) The temtonal division into sections and sub sections is to bo dotermmed 
by the central organ of the All Russian trade union concerned, and eveiy attention is 
to bo given to the geographical distribution and nuraoncal importance of the various 
industrial groups At the same time the division into groups must correspond ns far as 
possible with the administrative areas of the country” {The Trade Union Moiement in 
Solid Russia, International Labour Office, League of Nations 1927, p 57) 

"We gather that in each trade union the subscctional council has been abandoned and 
the sectional councils ate now st j led regional couneds, abov o w hich there are, in the pmallor 
constituent republics, for some of the trade unions republic councils which (together 
with the regional counciLs of the RSFSR) elect an All Union Congress of the particular 
trade union (AZRG) front which a central committee for the union (ZK) is chosen 

In the reorganisation of 1934, so far as concerns the 49 smaller unions, the regional 
council has gone the w ay of the sub»ectionnl council, thus bringing the central committee 
of each of those unions in immediate contact with all its fabkoms or raestkoms 
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the fort>-nint ^mailer muons whicli hiiM no regional toiincih In the. 
facton or institution tonunitftcs iSiuli iMik unions rinn thus erijov 
Fcicrnl “ repiihhc ” tonirres-si s, lu inurmt fortiu hot t hr smallerionstitiieM 
republics in which the jiarticuhr trade muon lins n tonsidcnihli and 
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Tht Uf f rinn r>f tar)^ T'i'f ry]if>n * 

Each trade union has still to cre ite its n ntral organ for tin. ndnuius* 
tration of the nfFairs of its whole inomborship from the Baltic, to 

the Pacific Each trule union actcmlmsU has its own ".UIEiuon” 
congress, formed of dch gates cliosi n b\ its ct\ oral < ouuresst s of the higUcsl 
grade, m the RRFSll those of the region':, wlu^licr i itu s or ohlasls or, Jii 
the SIX smaller republics, those of the tonsiifiient rapuhlics over whicli its 
own nicinbership is spread This All-L'nioti dch gate cimpn'js (AZUG), 
a Inch i fines in sue accorclmi.' to the magnitude of tiie aegregato member- 
ship of the trade uuiou, meet s usualK cm!} c \ er} other s i ar for n few din s’ 
pcrunl chscussiou and for the election of a stnnding central council (ZIv) 
anti of the usual president, sceretai} and presidium b} whom rhc. supreme 
administration oi tho trade union is pnictically conducted It is this 
aiitlionl} bi which, in closC consultation with the joint trade union 
organ still to be described (AUCCTU), are nrninirod the doren or tw o grades 
of aagc-rafc;. apphcaiilo to ns nnn} grades of workers, among which, 
With sonic, local sanations and \nnous cxeeptioiml caces, the entire 
membership of the trade union finds itself working ATorcover, it is this 
All-Eniou authority for eacli tr idc union that, m siinil ir e-losc consultation, 
actufdly conducts on behalf of its entire mcniberslup between the Baltic 
and the Pacific — so far as concerns the standard wage-rates in the several 
trade unions , the coefficient of increase to be adopted for the ensuing } cat, 
and the aggregate of wages and salaries in the USSR^ — the collective 
bargaining between the trade union and the organs representing tlie 
Soa narkom of People’s Commissars for the EiSSR, togctlicr with Gosplan, 
and the various trusts directing the nationalised industries It was 
authoritativel} laid down in 1932 that “ the central committees of the 
unions must concentrate their efforts primarily upon questions of regulat- 
ing wages and settling rates and categories, upon the organisation of 

' T-hc term “ Ml Union ” in^arinlilj means the wliolo of the USSK , never nil trndo 
unions ' 
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labora and production, upon housing construction, upon the improve- 
ment of the worlang and hving conditions of their members ” ^ 

- But although this hierarchy of trade umon councils, from the brigade 
or shift or shop, through the factory or institution committees, and the 
re^onal councils, right up to the trade umon authorities of each repubhc 
and those for the whole of the USSR, undoubtedly serves to unite the 
■whole membership of each umon, and to concentrate its final influence, 
it must not be supposed that there is any corresponding dissipation of 
authority in the settlement of pohcy It was quite defimtely laid do-wn 
by the Ninth AU-Umon Congress of Trade Umons that ‘--the repubhcan, 
regional and distnct councils of trade unions, while notrenouncmgrespohsi- 
bility for problems of wages, production, etc , must give up the duplica- 
tion and replacement of union organisation, and concentrate their major 
attention ufion checking the fulfilment of the directives of the Party, the govern- 
ment and the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) ” ^ 

The All Union Congress of Trade Unions v 

t 

There is, it "will be seen, yet a higher and in some ways even more 
important body than, the supreme USSR authority for each trade umon, 
namely, a congress acting, not for one umon only, but for the whole of 
the 164: unions, and foi their aggregate membership throughout the USSR 
This joint congiess, the authority for so'viet trade uniomsm as a whole, 
is made up of a couple of thousand delegates elected approximately in 
proportion to trade umon membership, by the several congresses, whether 
regional or repubhc or AU-Umon, of the 154 trade umons, or rather by 
their highest elected committees This AU-Umon Trade Umon Congress 
meets only every other year, for general discussion and for the election 
of an AU-Umon Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), and of 
the invariable president, secretary and presidium 
, The AU-Umon Congress of Trade Umons is, however, no mere parade, 
but a hve forum of popular discussion We quote a description by an 
American observer in 1926 “ Walk into a congress of Russian workers, 

the last (seventh) AU-Umon Congress of the AUCCTU for example One 
finds about 1500 delegates present They are not, as in many countrieh, 
aU the representatives of the central committees of national umons In 
fact all of them were elected at pro-vuncial congresses, and two-thirds of 
them are men and women from the pro'vmces About one-sixth of them 
have come directly from the lathe and the loom and the plough Only 
one-sixth are officials from the higher ranks of the national umons, who 
-have been selected at pro'vincial congresses Some thirty-three national- 
ities are represented, and nearly one hundred women delegates are ^ 
present ” ® 

But important and influential as may be the discussions at the AU- 
Uraon Congress of Trade Umons, the fact that it meets only every other 

^ Report of Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 1932, p 386 - Ibid 

® Soviet Trade Unions, by Bobert W Dunn, 1928, p 162 
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year necessarily tlirows all its powers into tlie hands of the central com- 
mittee (AUCCTU) that it elects Although this central committee itself 
meets as a plenum onl 5 '’ every few months,^ the officers, instructed and 
supervised by the presidium, and giving their whole time to the work, are 
almost continuously engaged throughout the year, largely m deahng with 
mmoi issues that arise between the different unions, and m adjusting 
differences and divergences likely to become injurious or acute J3ut the 
most important function of these intcr-umon officers is to centralise and 
supervise the collective bargaiiung between the central representatives of 
the several trade unions and the committees and officials representing the 
Sovnarkom (or Cabinet) of People’s Commissars, Gosplan, and the various 
state trusts and other enterprises, especially m the annual settlement, 
and the continuous detailed adjustment, of the General Plan It was this 
body, for mstance, that made the momentous collective agreement with 
the Supreme Economic Council in September 1931, for the fundamental 
remodelling of the wage scales in the coal and iron and steel industries, 
by which the difference between the earnings of skilled and unslalled 
workers was greatly enlarged and the higher grades were better remuner- 
ated as a means of increasing the total productivity ® It is, in fact, tins 
body as the repository of the power conveyed from the (literally) milhons 
of members’ meetings all over the USSR, through the whole hierarchy 
of councils of each of the 154 gigantic trade imions, that exercises the 
effective government of the trade umon movement “ The All-Umon 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) ”, it was authoritatively 
declared, “ must base all its work directly upon the work of the central 
committees of the trade unions, fuimshing them with concrete aid, and con- 
stantly checking and providmg concrete leadership for them activity ” 
“ The congress instructs the AUCCTU to take all necessary measures 
tonard improving financial discipline, insisting on prompt payment of 
membership dues, and improving the financial relations between the 
central committees of the trade umons and the AUCCTU, m the direction 
of increasing independence of the industrial umons ” ® 

* Tliero Tvero si'? plenums of the AUCCTU botueon tho Eighth All Union Trade Union 
Congress in 1928-1929 and the Ninth All Union Trade Union Congress in 1931, during a 
most important period of reorganisation 

Tho plenum was, in 1934, directed to meet regularly every two months Its member 
ship -tvas at the same time reduced from C02 to 338, in spito of the div ision of the 47 trade 
unions into as many as 154 

- R cw Methods of Wort, New Melhode of Leadership, by J Grabo (Cooperative Pub 
lisbing Society of Foreign Workers m USSR, Moscow, 1933) p 31 

'' Report of N tn(h All VnianOongreas of Trade Umons, 1932, p 337 A recent develop 
ment of the AUCCTU has been tho formation of a “ Foreign Rureau (Insnab) m order 
to maintain a closer contact 'with tho foreign workers employed in the USSR and to investi 
gate their complamts Such a trade union Foreign Bureau exists ootivoly in Moscow and 
IS supposed to exist in every trade umon District or City Council in ■nhich there are foreign 
workers with an Insnab Control Commission ” elected by the foreign workers themselves 
These are not to interfere with the functions of other trade union organiaatione, but to 
bring the foreign workers mto closer contact mth these organisations, and to see to it 
that ill their gtievanccs are promptly dealt with {Moscow Daily News, May 10 1932) 

Tho work of tho AUCCTU m 1034 was reorganised into 9 departments, namely 
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And the AUCOTU does not hesitate to strike hard when it is necessary 
When the Central Comnuttee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar 
Industry had allowed the organisation of that union to go to pieces, and 
had failed altogether to prevent all sorts of malpractices in the state farms 
of Soyuzsakhar, where so many of its members were employed, the 
AUCOTU itself discovered what was going on The presidium of the 
AUCCTU presented a damnmg report to the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar Industry, m which a drastic 
change in leadership was demanded The members of the umon plenum 
were convinced, and substituted a new presidium for that which had so 
hopelessly failed ’■ 

lateral Structure tn USSR Trade Uniomcm 
So far we have described only the vertical hierarchy of the trade 
unions, by which the stream of power may be said to pass from the 186,640 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkom), elected in^ the 
innumerable members’ meetmgs, right up to the 154 central committees 
of the several unions and the single central committee representmg all of 
them, the AUCCTU — there to be transformed mto the authority by which 
the whole eighteen million trade umomsts between the Baltic and the 
Pacific are governed We have, however, yet to notice the equally elabor- 
-ate lateral structure at each stage of the vertical hierarchy, by means of 
which the activities of the various trade union committees within each 
local area are coordinated, and inter-imion conflicts are avoided The 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of the establishments 
belonging to one trade union within the area of a city or a district may 
send delegates to a city or district committee for that particular trade 
union But such an orgamsation will deal only with matters relating to 
the one trade union, and is not umvetsal What is umversal, in every 
large city and every industrialised district outside the cities, is a district 
trade umon council, formed of delegates, either from the city or district 
committees of particular trade imions where such exist, or, more usually, 
from the factory or local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of all the 
estabhshments within the area, to whatsoever trade umons they belong 
“There seem to be nearly 3000 of such inter-union district or city councils 
m the USSR In this way, something analogous to the orgamsation of 
the local trades councils of the British trade union movement is formed, 
dealing, however, ,not with municipal politics, which occupy so large a 
proportion of the attention of the British trades councils, but almost 
' entirely with trade umon matters When it is remembered that nearly 
all the 154 soviet trade unions include some workers of the same craft or 
vocation — ^whether general labourers or unspecialised clerks , or such 
craftsmen as carpenters, engineers and electricians common to nearly all 

(1) Responsible Instructors or Organisers , (2) Planning of Wages , (3) Bureau of Social 
Insurance , (4) Labour Inspection , (5) Clubs and Cultural Work , (6) Accounting , 
(7) Pmance , (8) General Administration , and (9) Physical Culture 
^ Report of Ninth All Union Congress of Trade Unions, 1933, p 27 
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industries , or professional specialists sucli as doctors and nurses — and 
that these are incessantly moving from one establishment to another, 
frequently ohus transferring to other trade umons, it will be seen that 
innumerable questions must anse between them 

These lateral connections exist at each stage of the trade union hier- 
archy There axe about 70 republic or regional councils of the various 
trade unions, having each its own office with its own officials In some 
of the republics at least (as m the Ukraine) this orgamsation (OVIVE) ^ 
exists for combined action of all the trade umons witlun the particular 
constituent republic 

The Trade Union Officials 

So extensile an organisation, operating over so vast a territory, 
naturally requires a considerable army .of officials As we hive already 
indicated, the bulk of the work of collecting the subscnptions, managing 
the elections and admimstering the local business, is performed voluntarily 
without remuneration by dul)’- elected unpaid officers and committee men, 
possibly as many as a million in number, in their leisure hours But in 
every industrial establishment of any magmtude, trade uniomsm requires 
the whole-time service of one or more experienced officials, to whom the 
umon pays salaries approximately equal to the earnmgs of skilled me- 
chanics The lateral iiiter-union orgamsations, as well as the central com- 
mittee of each union, employ whole staffs of similar officials It is, 
howevei, the work of the most important body, the AU-Umon Central 
Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), that calls for the most extensive 
and responsible eml service It is m this part of the trade umon bureau- 
cracy that the scheme of reorganisation of 1934 has wrought the greatest 
changes In its relations with all the unions, the AUCCTU had gradually 
developed an elaborate “ functionahsm ”, each branch of the work havmg 
its own speciabsed officials, by whose written communications and personal 
visits the fabkoms and mestkoms were bemg perpetually harassed In' 
1934 Shvermk got adopted a reform by which these specialised or “ func- 
tional ” officials were wholly replaced by a single service of “ instructors ” 

— v:iio in England would be termed organisers or inspectors — who are to 
be for all purposes the channel of commumcation between the central 
bod} on the one hand and both the separate trade umons and the innumer- 
able fabkoms or mestkoms on the other Henceforth it wiU be these 
trained “ mstructors ” who will both supervise or inspect the work of the 
154 unions and their local organs, and convey to them the criticisms or 
duectives ” of the AUCCTU In the larger umons the central com- 
jjitteek^^l have, in addition, their own staff of similar “ mstructors ’, 
(§'\toistmgNind controlhng their various branches and local committees m 
details of their work The colossal industrial establishments, 
juiving each tens of thousands of members, may even find “ instructors ” 
permanently assigned to each of them This far-reaclung reconstruction 
of the trade union civil service, by which it is hoped to economise in the 
total numbers employed, will plainly make more effective the influence 
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of the central body representing all the 154 nmons, as well as that over 
the local organs exercised by the central comnuttee of each union The 
reform may be expected to bring to the assistance of the local admims- 
trators the advantage of consistency in policy, and the lessons of a larger 
experience than any one of them can command But how far this increas- 
ing centralisation of authority will increase trade umon efficiency as a 
whole must be left to experience to reveal 

The Transference of the Commusarial of Labour to the Trade Unions 

With the growth of trade union memberslup to eighteen millions, the 
work falhng on the trade union administrators had become colossal It 
was destined to be still further increased In 1933 a momentous addition 
was made to the trade umon business by a decision and decree of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of^the All-Union Congress of Sonets, the office of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Labour together with those of the People’s 
Commissars of Labour of all the constituent and autonomous republics 
' were summarily abolished Practically all the functions of these com- 
missariats were transferrred to the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
and to its elected Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), with 
its subordinate hierarchy of committees and officials The duties thus 
transferred from the soviet part of the constitution to the trade union 
part are of considerable magnitude and importance They include the 
supreme direction of all branches of social insurance , the whole responsi- 
bility for factory inspection , the provision and management of the rest- 
houses and convalescent homos enjoyed by the trade union membership, 
with the farming enterprises for their “ self-supply ” that have lately been 
developed , andj in supersession of the labour exchanges, now abolished 
along with involuntary unemployment, the organisation of all labour 
recruiting for the constantly expandmg industries 

This constitutional change is a remarkable recognition of the position 
that trade unionism holds in the soviet state The magnitude of the 
funds, outside the members’ subscriptions, which will now be administered 
by the trade-union organisation is impressive The social insurance 
budget for 1933 totalled 4432 million roubles, levied by a contribution 
upon every kind of enterprise of 11 or 2 per cent of its wage-total , and 
providing 814 milhon roubles for sickness, 632 millions for old-age and 
mfirmity pensions, 203 millions for rest-homes, 35 millions for dietetic 
restaurants for the sick, 930 millions for hospitak, 189 millions for creches 
and 600 millions for worlonen’s dwelhngs These services, moreover, are 
growing by leaps and bounds The 1934 budget of the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Umons (AUCCTU), without including the expenditure 
of the 15d trade unions themselves upon their accustomed functions, amounted 
to no less than 6050 milhon roubles It provided 1514 million roubles in 
sick pay and invahdity pensions , 1040 milhons in repayment of the cost 
of medical services and hospitals , 67 million roubles for special diets for 
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sick TV orkers , 215 milbons for their rest-houses , 327 milhons for nursery 
schools and kindergartens to set the mothers free for industrial service, 
750 millions for education , 885 milhons for workers’ dweUings , il 
millions for factor}" inspection , 50 milhons for insurance administration 
and 170 milhons for the necessary working balance or reserve The 
corresponding budget for 1935 amounted to no less than 6079 million 
roubles The administration of such extensive services — ^m which, be it 
noted, the trade umons act as organisations of consumers or users of the 
services, not as producers — throws a great work on their active members, 
even more onerous and responsible than their previous duties in the 
admimstration of the wage agreements ^ 

This vast addition to the work and influence of the sovipt trade umons 
has been curiously misunderstood m some quarters, as a degradation of 
their position to nothing more than friendly societies i But the trade 
umons retam and contmue to exercise all the influence and authority in 
the admimstration of the factory and m the settlement of wages that they 
have possessed for the past fifteen years The new control over social ~ 
insurance and the entire admimstration of funds and services of such 
magnitude can hardly fail to strengthen the trade unions in their work of 
raismg the standard of hfe of the workers, and e\ en to kmt more closely 
together their far-flung membership 

Those foreign critics, on the other hand, who are appalled at the idea 
of handmg over to the trade umons such vast funds, not derived from the 
contributions of their members, may, we think, be reassured The con- 
stitutional change, important as it is, will not make so much difference 
to the admimstration of social insurance 'as might be imagined ly those 
conversant onl} with the constitutions of western Europe or America It- 
is not, for instance, m any way comparable to the abolition, in the tJmted 
Kmgdom, of the Minister of Labour, and the transfer of his ftmctions, 
with regard to unemployment insurance and wages boards, to the British 
Trade Union Congress and its General Council ' The People’s Commissar 
for Labour was, it is true, in every repubhc and in the USSR itself, a 
member of the Sovnarkom, and thus, as we should say, a Cabmet Mimster 
But he had long been appointed on the nomination of the AUCCTU, 
with whom he was alv^-a} s m the closest relations ® Thus the change 

^ Tho transfer \ras accompanied by a great change m the machinery for pajTnent of 
the ca*th bonefifs Each trade union has non* its own head paying an'd accounting office, 
d''ahng tlirougli its branches exclusively with its own members There are accordingly, 
more than 1 lO 000 pav stations At the same time each union became responsible for the 
continuous ‘ inspection ’ of its members on benefit in order to prevent abuse This has 
in\olyed the appointment of S0,000 members as mspectors many of whom ha^e not jet 
become efficient 

* Moreover the officials of the Commissanat of Labour have long been nominated by 
the trade unions ^ The trade union councils of tho various republics select tho labour 
commissaT for their area of their respective congresses All lower officials of the labour 
c^missnnat are likewise selected b\ tho corresponding subordinate trade union body 
The local trade union council selects the labour inspectors, who must be trade union 
members and the sanilarr and technical inspectors employed bv the Commissanat of 
Labour These inEpcctors work m cloeo cooperation wjth the trade unions and report to 
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area that no one person can catch more than a glimpse We may appreci- 
ate something of the volume of the work when we learn that the aggregate 
number of saUued full-time officials in the service of the 154 trade muons, 
and of their joint or federal bodies, throughout the USSR m spite of the 
attempt of the AUCCTU to reduce the number of this salaried bureaucracy, 
e 3 .ceed-> 30,000, nhilst the number of unpaid or part-time officials, apart 
from members of committees, is estimated to amount to at least ten times 
as manv We add something to the defimteness of the impression when 
we merely look at the structural accommodatiomthat has had to be pro- 
vided for their offices and meetings It was, we think, a wise statesman- 
ship that saiv to it that the nhole trade union organisation should be 
decentty housed at the pubhc cost ^ For every structural requirement of 
the trade union work withm each establishment, whether factory, office or 
mstitution, the estabhshment itself has to provide, as we have mentioned 
free of charge, mcluding rooms for permanent office use, and others 
transiently for members’ meetings, with hghting, heatmg and ordmary 
furniture But all the couple of hundred thousand district, regional, 
republic and central committees and councils and AU-Umon congresses 
require offices and meetmg-halls These have been provided free of 
charge, and a free telephone service added by the Soinet Government 
Itself, m one or other of its grades, or by one or other of its_ departments 
We do not think it is usually imdcrstood how greatly the efficiency of 
trade umomsm maj be increased and its very character raised to the 
heiglit of a service of pubhc idihty, merely by the provision of structural 
accommodation equal m dignity to that of a government department, in 
winch all the several umons m each locahty may be wortluly housed 
together The Soviet Government was fortunate in finding m its hands, 
in every city, an amy of deserted buildmgs smtahle for this purpose 
Among the i ery first acts of Lenin’s administration was the assignment 
to the trade union movement of some of the best and statehest of the 
buildings kfr derehct by the flight of the nohihty and the wealthy At 
Leningrad and Moscow the splendid palaces of the nobles’ clubs and similar 
magnificent premises were thus transferred to new uses, nghtly regarded 
as of public character In other cities, great and small, the best available 
buddings, previously used as residences of the rich merchants or manu- 
facturers, or as clubs or hotels for their use, or as boarding-schools for 
their daughters, were, between 1918 and 1920, sunilatly converted into 
central trade umon offices for the locahty All around these cities we find 
suburban or rural homes, once occupied by capitalist famihes, now placed 
grrtmtously at the disposal of the trade unions, and used, either as 
convalescent homes on medical order or as xest-hoines, by^ their tens of 
of thousands of members on their weekly rest days or their annual holidays 
Ko less remarkable is the accommodation provided for the trade imions 

* Ercf^tionally m the densely peopled juduatnal distnct of the Donefe Basin -where 
ferr ivcaltbj people had deigned to live the coal miners’ trade union has built for itself o 
dottn labour tcmple^^ ’ (Soiie/ Trade C nionr, by Kob*‘rt W Dunn, 192S, pp 2 3) 
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in tlie oinaller cities At Vmitza, in the Ukraine, an ob'^enre cifcj of 
11,000 inhabitants, an American observer * found the trade union oOiccs 
occupying the whole of tin tallejifc building in the city, and the onl} one 
with siv stones, formerly the host hotel , and subsequently discovered 
this to bo “ f.urly t jqiicnl of Labour Palaces throughout the So\ ict Union 
. . Every room housed some busy trade union bram h, some department 
of union bfe — the ollkes of the 23 unions of the district as well as the local 
trades council, the disfnct social insurance department, nilh union 
appointees m charge of it , a dmtng-room , the norkers’ students section , 
the educational department , a library , committee rooms and a mcolmg- 
hall We found union members coming to the budding m connection 
mth all sorts of matter? touching their daily lives — rents, jobs, dues, 
insurance, \ acation nllonnnccs, cooperatives, doctors' permits, transporta- 
tion, rest-home recommendations, scholarships ami the scores of needs 
and benefits that are somehow related to union mcmbersliip m the USSR ” 

•3 

Tfic Shock IWitjod/s nntt Ce«f Iwounfinj Comvwl'ir^ 

The V ork of the trade unions is greatly assisted by^ a number of sub- 
sidiary organisations In nearly escry industrial establishment of any 
magnitude there base been formed one or more “ shock brigades”, the 
members of which (adarniki) are neruitcd from aolunteers among the 
trade unionists These shock brigades takt as their fiinttion the accelera- 
tion ol production, coupled with improvement in quality and lessening 
of cost They' uudortakc toUcctivcly’ special tasks in their own establish- 
ment, or they' may' volunteer to go to some other establishment winch 
has fallen behind They bring to their work cMcptional enercy, speed 
or skill ; they' labour more assiduously than is common , or they put in 
c\tra tunc in subhotmki (v olunt its v,oif ) They do tins out of /cal, for 
wliieh they' receive honour and applause Tlicy' seldom or never have a 
higher wage rate and usually no extra bonus, though when working by 
the piece their increased output automaticallv brings higher earnuigs. 
They often receive preference in the allocation of places in the holiday 
rest-houses, and, where necessary, in the coin ale'jcent homes, as w'ell as 
in the distribution of the theatre tickets allotted to their trade union 
They are jiut forward us laiididates for the factory' committee or for the 
local soviet The outstanding ones may be awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner And as an expression of the honour and applause which arc 
fcpont iiieously' accorded to them, they aie often given their meals m a 
separate apartment of the faitory restaurant, in a comfortable, quiet 
privacy, wnth the highest grade of rations, and such little amenities as 
tablecloths and flowers, and occasionally special dainties “ Of tliese 
shock brigadcrs, or udarmki, iheie are reported to be, m the USSR, 
many ratllions 

A special application of shock brigading began early in 1931 when a 

* Sot ft Triifle Union'<, hy liohoTl ^ Dunn 1928 p 2 
® Die niioi>schrn Gcucr) ichojtcn, 1>> Miclinel Jnkoldon, 1932, p 147 
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foundry worker in tke great “ Lenin ” factory at Leningrad suggested m 
a letter to Trud, the weekly journal of the AUCCTU, which has a circula- 
tion of several hundred thousands, the ad\ isahility of “ narrowing down 
the work of the bngade to certain specific tasks or operations ”, with the 
definite intention of lessening cost by improvements in method, following 
on the adoption of precise cost accounting The project was energetically 
pushed by Trud, and was presently approved by the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Umons ^ It spread like wildfire Within a couple of 
years there had been formed in the USSR, no fewer than 150,000 cost 
accounting brigades, winch are reported to have effected a whole series 
of improvements in the methods of worlong, by which the production 
costs of thousands of difierent articles have been appreciably reduced ^ 

This spontaneous development of an elementary form of “ costing ”, 
by which a particular brigade discovers the cost in material and labour 
time of each part of its own process, and is thus enabled to discover where 
time might be economised and “ scrap ” dimimshed, is, in the USSR, as 
in most- of capitahst industry, only just begmmng to be applied by com- 
parative costings of every process in all the establishments turmng out 
the same product This, we gather, is being taken up in the statistical 
branch of Gosplan, now transformed into a Cost Accounting Department 

In January 1933 there was an “ All-Union Udarnik Day ” at Moscow, 
wLen about 80,000 shock bngaders, from about 120 separate industries or 
trades throughout the USSR, were brought together to be feted and 
eiliorted, and incidentally to confer among themselves as to the short- 
comings still characteristic of soviet production, and how these can best 
be made good In preparation for this great celebration, the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Umons (AUCCTU) had directed the trade umon 
corannttees e%cr}Trhere to call together the various shock brigades and 
cost accounting committees in each establishment, wLich were not only 
to sum up their achievements and to talk over their plans for the ensuing 
year, but also to designate for special honours (including portrait painting, 
and exhibition at the cinemas) their own leadmg udarmla The All- 
Union Council wanted reported to this Moscow celebration " the state of 
labour-prodiictmty, labour discipline, sociahst competition and shock 
work, and cost accounting brigades They should determme whether the 

1 Moscow Dmly News, June 23 1932 

‘ On February 1 1931, we could number only ten business accounting brigades in 
the USSR compnsing 130 persons By April 1, 1932, thoir number bad increased to 
lo ) 000, compnsing one and a half million rrorbers The number of plants, and still 
more of separate shops ivhere there is hundred per cent business accounting is con 
tinnallj increasing Leningrad takes the first place It was in Leningrad that the first 
initiabTo ton -irds organismg business accountmg brigades took its rise, and now no less 
than iO per cent of the workers there are included in business accounting brigades In 
the Moscon district, there are 30,000 husmess accounting brigades in the Ukraine com 
prising 300 000 workers” (Ninth All Union Congress of Trade Unions 1932, speech by 
bhaernik general secretary p 31) 

The work of a business accounting brigade is described m detail in A Business Account 
ino Bngade, by A Nikolajea, a worker in the Baltic shipjards (Alosoow, Cooporatiye 
Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1932 40 pp ) 
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1932 industrial and financial ^lan is being carried out as regards both 
quantity and quabty , wbetber tbe udarniki aie carrying out tbeir pledges, 
wbetber lack of responsibility and equality of wages for unequal work bave 
been rooted out They should test whether the enterprise, as well as its 
departments and units, its restaurants, farms, cooperative store and 
management, are ready to accomphsh the 1933 programme ” ^ 

Professional Associations within USSR Trade Unionism 

The trade umon orgamsation, m which all those employed by each 
enterprise, and all i^e enterprises in the USSR, having the same pre- 
dominant purpose, are associated in a single trade union, irrespective of 
craft or vocation, is accompanied, at any rate for certain crafts or voca- 
tions, by a certain amount of separate orgamsation, irrespective of estab- 
lishment or industry, in which workers of the same craft or kind through- 
out the USSR are associated together Thus the medical practitioners 
employed at salaries in all the various factories and farms, hospitals or 
institutions, who are, along with the nurses and ward maids, practically 
all members of the Medical or Public Health, Workers’ Trade Umon, one 
of the meetings of which we have already described, are also united in 
an exclusively medical organisation — nominally only a section of that 
union, but having its own regional branches and an All-Union congress, 
at which are discussed all the subjects in which the medical practitioners 
have a special interest ^ 

In the same way the brain-workmg specialists m apphed science, 
whether engineers or electricians, chemists or biologists — more than half 
of whom aie now “ soviet-trained ” — employed in mines, power stations, 
factories, oil-fields or farms, anywhere in the USSR, have their own 
associations, supplementary to their membership of the several trade 
unions in which their estabhshments are included These intellectuals 
are reported to be “ organised mto sectionSfUt all levels of the trade umon 

^ Moscow Daily News, December 28, 1932 , 

See also ibid , January 3, 1933, for report of meeting of shock bngaders at the SIosoow 
Auto Plant (Amo), ■which had o'vor 10,000 of its ■workers takmg part m socialMt com- 
petition 

“ In pro lyar times, from 1870 onward, the various grades and sections of medical 
practitioners (doctors, pharmacists, midwives nurses,, etc) formed professional societies 
for mutual aid By 1905 there were nearly a score of such societies, most of which united 
in puhlishmg the Medical Worhers' Journal In the subsequent years of repression these 
organisations dtclmcd in membership and activity In 1918 most of the societies of the 
humbler grades dissolved themselves in order to form the All Russian Medical Workers’ 
Union The pharmaceutical w orkers’ society merged mto this in 1920, together with the 
vetermary workers and the sanitary inspectors The doctors still stood out, msisting 
on retainmg their separate association In 1920 the now powerful All Russian Medical 
Workers’ Union appealed to the Central Council of Trade Unions (which became the 
AUCCTU), and this body compulsonlj dissolved the doctors’ separate society, and 
insisted on the Medical Workers’ Trade Union bemg recognised as the sole authority for 
all grades and sections of the profession Many doctors joined at once, but others long 
resisted, considerable ill feelmg re sultmg This gradually subsided when a special section 
for medical practitioners was formed ■withm the Union {Health Work in Soinel Russia, 
by Anna J Hames, Kew York, 1928, pp 30 32) 
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structure TJiey arc united at the top into a central body known as the 
Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers and Technicians of the AU-TJnion Central 
Council of Trade Unions Membership is entirely voluntary, and funds 
are set aside from the dues of these members to cover their particular 
work They usually have their own special technical magazines 
ThobC sect ions hold th eir own conferences nationally as v cU as provmcially , 
they have executive bureaux elected at these congresses Over 500 
delegates attended one of the congresses convened in 1927 . Eeports 

to this congress show over 105,000 members in the sections ” ^ Another 
congress, still more numerously attended, and claiming to represent an 
enrolment of 125,000 members, was held m 1932, when it was welcomed 
by both governmental and scientific digmtaiies It is sigmficant that the 
principal oration was entrusted, to Shvermk, the general secretary of the 
AUCCTU, who addressed the congress at great length, urging on them 
the continuous study of industrial technique, with a view to its further 
improvement “ The local trade umon groups ”, he urged, “ should 
strengthen their links with the engineers and other specialists, and support 
their work, keep them from bemg snowed und^r with petty routine, so 
that they can give real leadership And the unions should see that these 
intellectual leaders get better Imiig conditions ” ~ 

The most ancient, and in the intellectual world the most important, 
of these associations of intellectual specialists is the Academy of Science, 
under the presidency of the aged Karpinsky, now over eighty, which 
counts on the assistance of more than a thousand scientific professors and 
researchers in mnety institutes These are scattered throughout the USSR, 
though predominantly in Lemngrad, Moscow, Kiev and Kliarkov In 
equipment and resources many of these institutes excite the envy of 
scientists of other countries Besides its numerous scientific meetings, at 
whioli papers are read on every branch of science, the Academy now holds 
a ceilam number of public receptions, at which less technical addresses are 
given on particular subjects of general interest “ Zaslavsky ”, we are 
told, “ vividly describes the scene In the body of the hall the proletariat, , 
'fresh from factory, plant technical school, docks On to the spacious stage 
file the academicians amid thunderous applause from the gathering Here 
are names famous throughout the world in astronomy, physiology, biology, 
geology and other sciences Here, leonine frosted heads, broad stooped 
shoulders, many of the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone 
era Some still wear the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with the tradi- 
tional contempt of their kind for clothes ” ® The Academy of Science — 
not without some struggle — ^has accepted the regime of Soviet Com- 
mumsm In so far as its members receive salaries from their institutes, as 
most of the academicians do, they are ehgible for membership of the trade 
^union to winch their institute belongs, many of them"have joined, and 

' Soviet Trade Vworw, by Robert W Dunn, 1928, p 07 

* Moacoxo Daily News, November 23, November 27, December 3, 1932 

“ Ibid , November 27, 1932 
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some* of tlipsc' fiave now bpcoim* actt\o TOPtnlnirb of tin* It.vIc unioii'i \nth 
wliHi fhc sca<l<>mi htul formorh tio <oim(?ction 

Tlicro arc, Itowcver, otlspr a<aiic>mu‘! XhUH tbe Aciukim of tlio 
History o( Maf^ n.sl Culture unileji a m> mbernhip of 10,000 archapolo'i^'f-s,’ 
tHo=!th mplovod in mu'^mms and umvet-^flK*- m the vnnou*? pHTts of the 
USSli, wher<> thev ’rr* memliei v of thf trade iiniotH lo n h» It t ju ir iiiKtitu- 
tionv belong Be'odf'i local met tings nnd penodierl national to)igrei.-e» 
for the pronunion of it- sttidie-., this n{a'km\ equips and sends nr; haeo- 
logical expsditiuris to \arioui> parts of ihr LSSR, and nndertahes or 
stipemses ex< ivntions 

We are mialile to gn c an) thing Id < a romplete list of tlK^e profe-sionnl 
associations of inte}]ertunl winkers not as in Britain and the Bnitit! 
&t itea, parallel with anci suiroeU couhious of the trad'* union organisation 
but forming integriil jiarts of it , superml)io'-ed iwtionalh, f.o to j.peak 
on the amsersi! orgnnisvtioii by « stabh-hiiu nL^ 'jherc is a centra' 
aasooiatiou of toiclnra, tlierr is a pissS vrileri* soetion of fin f){K»' 
graphic il trudr union, ntnl a ieticntifio uorker?' section of tin iducationn 
nrorken' trade union Tin re h a sp ual section for at-tmtanns ene 
accountants m the cmnuiercini worl.crs' trnic union 1 he profe-sors am’ 
iCicntifn ieork<rs jji mtbi uins, librains and 1 iboratorns hate a s-vtior 
of their own, with a nunibetslup (in HUT) of 11,000. organised in tiffv 
branches in as jnnny eitus Uhe authors have been orginiMd m or v era! 
smnetn’s-, one nf them w as confined to nieinlKrsof the Communist Part) 
nhitb tended ton certain aMpenti against *' noii-P irtv ’ vnfers IB r 
deciMonofthefVntralCommittcc of the Parts , in \pnl l'H2,tliHc\c!iisi\( 
orgenisation v .is dtssnUrtl, in order tbnt all autlinr- w ho support thetos lel 
rCgime, ami who attempt to partn iprte in scuiatist i oristTiictnm, wiiethei 
or not tiny are Pan, members ni nimhdates, rint) constitute a ‘ingle 
society of soviot authors* Then IS an All-Thnon Seetionai Bureau ol 
linpiienn, and Tediniuetis (TMBIT), whuh at the instaiuo of .Slnernik 
secretary of the AUCCTU, n-olved to partuipaf' aetmh m the " agn 
cultural iTincliiner\ repairing lampaign on the 'U rspur-shops of tin 
teachme <^raetor citations , ami abo in the ‘‘ tins e for tec hmeai ediicatior 
for ComsoTiiok ’ ^ There ii also .* hot lefcv of hos ie( Vrciub cts fouiuh d ir 
IdU, with 0 brancbis in the KSFSil and a montld) jmirmd «>f its osvn ^ 
All these getfpgations of jmifessum vis foniialK iiuthoriscd b) the Rtjvt ntl; 
All-Umon C'ongreva of Tratle Unions in have foi their object tin 

promotion of their ppenal cultural ictivitns, not forg'iimg, however 
the rniHing of tlieir mcm!if>rs’ .salirns, the improsement m their housmf 
conditions and the eatabh’dimeut of special pension t) stems/’ 

On the geneial trade union reorg.aiusution m Poptember lOtU, Shsormk 
the^cerefars nfthe MK'CTO, full) recognised tlic utility and importanct 
of these profesHional assoi lal ions uniting for ^pc^ ific purposes fhc incmbeo 

* /6i<J ’ IfonrV'tfir (Tijaritida, ^fn^ 1, lOSe 

® jVfMCOW /irtitj/ (Ictnlx f Iftm * Ifm! AlWi'l 17 1937 

* Sot If I Tratlf- Unwnf, I>\ ItoiarcW Diinn l‘)2S, gg (>7 00 
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of vinous trade unions It vas, he explained to the present ronters, 
contemplated that there vould be several such sectional associations 
associated v ithin most, if not all of the 154 trade unions among which 
the 47 older unions Avere distributed It had however not been possible 
to complete this orgarasation by September 1934, and it would haA'e to 
be postponed until 1935 

Tins specialist segregation Avithin the trade umon organisation is not 
confined to the intellectual workers The limitation in 1931 of the number 
of muons to 47 mvolved the association in one union of many different 
lands of artisans and labourers The trade union of food workers, for 
instance united operatives in flounmlls Anth those in slaughter-houses, 
candi' factories, bakeries fish canneries and tobacco factones In many 
cases, accordingly, at the instance of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, specialised sections have been formed, especially vnth a 
view to a more detailed study of processes as a means of increasmg pro- 
ductiAutv, as well as to a better-instructed collectiA’’e bargaining on behalf 
of particular lands of workers throughout the USSR “ Parallel Anth the 
cstabhshment of these sections, ’ said the C C C P , “ the holding of 
special meetings and production conferences according to trades must be 
pur mto practice (foimdrv workers, moulders machinists, exammers, 
mechames, stopers, tractor mechames assistant foremen, cotton printers, 
etc ) and m the shops a delegate representing the leadmg trade must be 
denigrated along Anth the shop delegate ’ ^ PTe find the AXJCCTU, 
whilst dunfuUy promulgatmg this pohey of sectionahsation not forgetful 
of the poss’ble danger to the trade xmion orgamsation of such “ par- 
tiCiJansms ” ‘ The sections ”, the Trade Umon Bulletm of the AUCCTU 
had pointed out as early as 1926, ” must not be regarded as an imtial 
step towards dividmg the unions, or turning the sections into mdependent 
bodies The sections must be created mthm a union, as auiahary bodies 
~^aich tan better examine into the special mdustnal and livmg conditions 
of the members and serve them more satisfactorily ” ^ 

Similarly, m the case of the Inter-Umon Bureau of Engineers and 
Technicians to which we have already referred it has been ordered that 
dccisioui of section bodies have to be submitted to and confirmed by the 
governing body of the particular muon to whose members they relate 
before tney become effective ^ 


The Profinletti 

The preceding description of the complicated trade umon organisation 
Ol Sonet Communism does not complete the analysis of the pattern As 
We haA e seen m the case of the so\net hierarchy, and is we shall presently 
deiicnbe m the case of the Communist Party, what is contemplated is 
memnership of 1 far-reaching international organisation w Inch is eventually 

* report cl All-Xjtiiim Coryrege of Trade Unions, 1033 l> 110 (Kaganovich’s 
report) A E’oty r 1 = 3 - miner worhing a s'ope or larer 

T rode C more by Boborl W X>ann 192S p 69 


* llnd p 67 
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to be world-wide For man as a wage-earning producer there is to be 
Wentually a world trade uniomsm of tlie soviet pattern The whole trade 
union organisation of the USSR accordingly belongs to the International 
Council of “ Red ” Trade Unions, commonly known as Profintern, which 
was formally established at an international gathering at Moscow sum- 
moned by the AUCCTU 111 1921 ^ There was already in existence an 
International Association of Trade Unions, centred at Amsterdam, which 
had secured the adhesion of the great bulk of European trade unionism, - 
irrespective of political opimons With the spread of social democratic 
views among the workmen, this “ trade union International ” had become 
associated with the “ Second International ”, the alliance of Labour and 
Socialist societies estabhshed in 1889, at Pans, to which the socialist 
parties of western Europe were affiliated These very generally took up 
an attitude of hostihty to Bolshevism, prmcipally because of ite intolerance 
of opposition and its suppression of the Menshevik section of the social 
democratic party Hence, pist as the Comintern was set up at Moscow 
in opposition to the “ Second International ”, so the Profintern, was set 
up there in opposition to the “ Amsterdam International ” 

The Profintern is pi ofessedly (governed by an annual congress of dele- 
gates from the several national oigamsations of communist trade unions 
Such congresses were, for nearly a decade, held at Moscow, but opinions 
differ as to the extent to which they pan be said ever to have been 
effectively either international or representative of trade unions as such 
At the congress held in 1927, for instance, when the “ Red Trade Umon^ 
International” claimed to speak for 13,862,209 members of affiliated 
organisations, 10,248,000 were trade imionists of the USSR, and 2,800,000 
were members of Chinese societies of various kinds, which were promptly 
dissolved or have simply faded out The other three-quarters of a million 
included a few communist tiade unions, chiefiy in Geimany, France and 
Czechoslovakia, but was mainly composed, as Lozovsky himself reported, 
not of trade unions at all but of a varied array of nondescript bodies, 
including minority groups, illegal associations and miscellaneous com- 
imttees in some foity or fifty other countries, including North and South 

The publisliod reports and pamplilets relating to the “ Red International ” (Profin 
tern) are very numerous, and many of them exist in English, French and Gorman versions 
A usofid list •with an elaborate chronicle of proceedings (donn to 1926) will bo found in 
The Trade Union Movement in Soviet^livssia (International Labour Office, League of 
Nations, 1927, pp 262 263) A later bsl appears in Handworterbiich dcs Oeiverkschaften 
Among those available in English, French or German, see, m particular, Seeolution<i, 
Proclamations and Manifestos of the First Congress of Trade and Industrial Unions, Moscon , 
1921 , Minutes of the International Council of Red Trade Unions, Moscow, 1921 , The Red 
Trade Union International, Moscow, 1921-1926 , The II orld Trade Union Moiement before 
and after the IFar, 1924, and Moscow or Amsterdam ^ 1924, both by A Lozovshy , ll'orW 
Communists in Aciior\, by J Piatnitsky, 1931 , and Les Questions mtales da moinement 
reiolutionnaire Internationale, Pans, 62 pp by the same The British Government Blue 
Book (Cmd 2682 of 1926) contains a miscellaneous mass of documents of the Red Inter 
national seized by the London police in October 1926 Many similar documents may at 
any, time bo found published in Inpreoorr {International Press Correspondence) See also 
Sonet Trade Unions, by Robert W Dunn, 1928, pp 222 252 , Soviet Russia, bj W H 
Chamberlm, 1930, pp 267 274 
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America, Australia and New Zealand, India, and Africa,^ liardly any of 
which had sent anj one to Moscow expressly as delegates to the congress 
The subsequent congresses have been of the same land The delegates 
consist of those appointed by the AUCCTU of the USSR together with a 
tiny number of persons actuallj sent for the purpose by foreign trade 
unions, supplemented by others sent by the nondescript groups above 
mentioned, as well as by communist trade mnomsts of foreign, birth or 
nationahty, residmg and worlung in Moscow, and even stray visitors of 
like opimons who happen to be there This congress appoints an executive 
council, with presidium, president and secretary, most of them habitually 
resident m Moscow The representative validity so far as foreign trade 
umons are concerned and the practical effectiveness in other countnes of 
an international organisation of this land appears to be of the slightest 
We do not wish to imply that the Profintern does not express the vnews 
of large numbers of communists m other countries, who have occasionally 
gone to the ballot-box in inilhons, and who exercise in their respective 
countries an influence, not onl}' among the unemplo} ed, but also in trade 
umon memberships and meetmgs which have, except in a few instances, 
as yet not achieved control of the trade unions themselves It is the claim 
of the Red International to represent foreign trade umons as such which 
IS disputed, not its representation of the opinions of the commumst 
members of the wage-earning class 

The Central Council of the Profintern is a body including four of the 
leadmg members of the Communist Party of the USSR, with two persons 
belonging to each of the large mdustrial countries- The real work is done 
by an Executive Bureau of seven members, two of them belonging to the 
USSR The proceedings of the Executive Bureau, though often lackmg 
in accurate knowledge of the position of labour m other countries, have 
not been without -vigour and dextenty There is a polyglot secretanat, 
paid for out of the dues le-vied by the Profintern on its affiliated bodies, 
and thus largelj by the trade umons of the USSR This secretariat is 
departmentally organised by countries, and Includes commumsts belonging 
to one or other of the principal nations dealt -with Its extensive corre- 
spondence -with all sorts of communist orgamsations in the different 
countnes has,^m the past, frequently mcluded detailed “ directives ” as 
to how these bodies ought to proceed These instructions, the tone of 
which excites some resentment, have been, in the past, occasionally 
accompanied by substantial remittances under vmrious disgmses, usually 
in aid of strikes Since 1929 however, it is beheved that these subsidies 
have, except m some cases when communist officials have required legal 

’ The character of the afGliations was described Tiy the President of the Congress in 
1930 Yon kno-n- that the trade union movement which is united m the Profintern is 
most varied in ho far as organisational structure is concerned Independent organisa- 
tiODB, illegal trade unions, semi legal organisations, and further trade union oppositions, 
or nunonUes inside trade unions, all belong to the ‘ Profintern ’ ” (Extract translated from 
A Lozovskj’s report to the Moscow Conference of Active lyorhers in Trade Unions, 
September 9, 1930, on “ The Besults of the Pifth Congress of the Profintern ’ ) 
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union in the USSR retain from its model in British trade iimonism * Put 
summanlj , it may he answered that the so\uet trade umon, like the Bntish, 
IS emphaticall} the organ of the wage eanieis as such it is based on 
optional individual membership and subscription , it appoints and paj^s 
its own officials and manages its business by its own elected committees , 
it conducts, through its highest committees and its national officials, the 
collective bargaining with the emplo}ing orgamsations by which the 
general scheme and standard rates of wages are lived , piece-work rates 
are settled in each factory, ]ob by 30 b, after discussion wnth the umon’s 
local officials and not inthout their consent , these officials maj actually 
be specialist ‘ rate-fixers ”, for whom the union organises special traimng , 
it takes part, through its chosen representatn es and appointed officials, 
in almost er ery organ of government , finally, its essential function is 
that of mamtaimng and improving the w orkcr’s conditions of life — ^taking, 
however, the broadest ^^ew' of these, and seeking their ad\ancement only 
in common with those of the whole commumty of workers 

Not so easy to explain is the relation of the somet trade umon to the 
other organs of the Somet State “ Aie the trade unions , asked Tomskj’^ 
in 1927, “ dependent on or independent of the state ^ If this is to be 
understood in the formal interpretation which Western European trade 
umons usually give to the question then, of course, we are independent 
for the trade umons are managed by their own democratically elected 
organs, have their own funds, and are m no way subject to the state In 
the wider meaning of the word, m the sense of class pohtics, the umons 
are dependent, as organs of a imitcd class, for the state is our state But 
this dependence is based on mutual dependence, for equally the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Government is dependent upon the trade unions How can they 
be independent when we have 4 representatives in the Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee of the So^^et Government and 60 repre- 
sentatu es m the Central Executive^ Committee of the Soviets itself , 
when we have a consultative vote in the Council of People s Comimssaries 
on everj question that arises therem , when the Council of People’s 
Commissaries cannot decide a smgle question concemmg the life of the 
workers without our final decision in the matter when we hhve the nght 
to remove from the agenda of any high state organ any question whatever, 
by a mere telephone call sa 3 'mg, ‘ Just a moment You want to discuss 
such and such a matter but you ha^ e not asked us our opinion We have 
something to say on the matter Be good enough to postpone that item ’ t 
And we knor of no case when this has been refused us The trade umons 
have the nghtto call upon an}’ of the People’s Commissaries to appearbefore 
them to make a report and no one of them has the right to refuse us on the 
grounds that ae is not formally responsible to the umons in question ” ^ 
We suggest that the relation of soviet trade umomsm to the other 

,0 roirfe Unions the Party and the State, by IT Tomsky, Moscow, 1927, pp 
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the most imports nt group, namely, tint of the collective forms, but with 
that which stands in most marked contrast mth vhat vc have described 
in our preceding section on trade umonism, namely, the associations of 
oiviH 1 producers in manufacturing industr} , or what in England is called 
the 8elf-Go\ ermng Workshop ^ 

The t 7 pical “ manufacturer ” of Russia in the nmeteenth century was 
neither the capitalist entrepreneur nor the wage-paid artisan, but the 
individual handicraftsman, working alone or in a family group, on the 
wood or iron, wool or flav, bone or leather that he made up into com- 
modities for household use, to be sold for his own subsistence At all 
times a group of these handicraftsmen viould unite in a labour “ artel ” 
(the word dates from tlie twelfth century) “ This ”, we are told, “ uas a 
temporary association of individuals for a defimte industrial undertalang, 
usually of a temporary character, conducted on a basis of joint manage- 
ment and responsibility ” It was unrecognised b} the law, and enjoyed 
no official or legal protection , but was habitually not interfered with by 
the gov eminent Many artels uerc formed for work at building construc- 
tion or manufactunng m the cities Others existed in the villages for the 
production of commodities for sale Many were formed “ annually for 
each j car’s campaign, and dissolved after the accounts for the goods 
delivered and sold in the season had been settled ’ - A small proportion 
of them latterly took a more durable form as cooperative societies for 
production On the other hand, a much larger proportion had, by 1914, 
lost their economic independence, and had fallen into the hands of capitalist 
middlemen, who either gave out their own matenals to be made up at a 
“ sweated rate, or sold them on credit to the associated handicraftsmen, 
talong back the product m furniture, toys, leather goods, textile stufis 
or articles of clothing at ruinously low pnees ® In 1914 the aggregate 

1 For information as to the past and present of the hnstar handicraftsmen, their 
artels and their cooperative societies, the most nceessihlo sonrees aro The Cooperalite 
JSIoiemenl tn Russia during ihc ]] ar, hv 'E Jf Kaaden and A N Antsiferov (Economic 
Social Hastory of tho War, YaloUniversitj, Ken Haven 1929 43G pp ) , Les Voics du 
deicloppemeni de la cooperation de production en VRSh, par W Tikhomirov, 1931, secretary 
of central conncil of cooperative societies, see also by the same Die Genossenschaften tm 
eocialistischen Aufbau (Berlin), 1927, p 36, The Sonet 11 orler, by J Freeman, 1931, 
pp 238 240, gives a useful summary How it appeared to the Russian orthodox economist 
(and to tho Tsarist Government) will be seen in the report of tho Commission impenalo 
do Pussie a 1 Exposition tlniverselle do Pons, 1900, entitled La Russie a la Jin du 19’ 
surde ouvrage public sous la direction do M W do Kovalevsky (Pans, 1900, pp 625 658) 
There is a useful collection (in Russian) of all the decrees on handicraft coojieration and 
kustar industries ba I A Selitzky and I R Koisky, edited by Professor D M Genkin, 
Moscow 1928 M ith this must be read the important decree and resolution of Tuly 23, 
J932 by the Central Executive Committee and Sovnarkom of the USSR, rearrangmg the 
whole organisation 

Other works in Russian aro ZalonodateUtro o promcoopcratzii (Tho Legislation on In- 
cops) by DM Genkin, Mo'=cou , 1933 Ten J cars of Incops in the USSR, hyY Gnoussov 
and I P Chemishev, Mo'seou, 1932 , Pailoio (a collection of storiea and essays on Incops 
in Pavlovo) by V Korolenko and K Pazhitnov 

- Thr Cooperatne Moiement in Russia during the ITar, by E M Kayden and A K 
Antsiferov, 1929, pp 4, 367 

® Les Voies du del cloppemenl de la cooperation de production en URSS, par W Ti 
khomirov, 1931 
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them into the network of organisations, and mentn\]iilc to assist them by 
contincting to t ikc their individu'il products so as to assist tluir market- 
ing ' Esptcmily feince the ostablislimcnl of the Fi\e-Year Plan in 1928 
h ivc tluse nianiif icturing associations of on ner-prodtiecrs multiplied and 
dtvdoptd The result has been, not onl} the progressive resival of the 
UK it bulk of the kustar industry,- but sho the enlaigement of its scope, 
and its assumption of definite constitutional forms iccording to the pattern 
common throughout the soMCt system Bv a remarkable decree of July 
23, 1932, by the Central Executive Committee and the Sovnnrkom of the 
USSR, the nhole system was further developed and drastically re- 
organised ® 

At the beginning of 1932, in addition to an uncounted host of isolated 
individual handicraftsmen who still exist, in the cities as well as in the 
villages, to the aggregate number of a million or more, the number of 
defmitelv organised cooperative societies of this kind was estimated at 
about 20 000, w ith 30,000 workshops oi other establishments, having a 
total membership of 2,350,000 men and women, representing a census 
population of seven or eight millions, with an aggregate gross production 
of commodities valued at about four and a half thousand million roubles 
Another calculation of later date, and including a wider range of societies, 
puts the amount, in 1932, of “ output of the producing cooperative associa- 
tions, mclucbiig invalids and timber-working cooperatives ’ (to which we 
refer elsewhere), at “ 0230 million roubles, calculated at planned prices 
of 1932 ” ‘ Whereas before the wai the great majority of the handicrafts- 
men worked at home, now fewer than a thud do so, and of the members 
of the cooperative societies fewer than one eighth These societies, m 
half a dozen instances, now run small coal-inls, producing, in tlic aggregate,' 
more than tw o million tons per annum, and, in one case, at Rechesk in 

* W hen iinemploj merit ivas rife, the labour cvcliangci occa'siotiallj prcs'ied a coopera 
two society, nho'e little facton was manufacturing Bucccssfulh to admit as additional 
members individual Iiandicraftsmcn who had failed to maintain tliemsolvcs indo 
ji^ndent production, or to accept uncniploved youths ns additional apprentices and 
eventual members , sometimes stlcclmg one half from sons of existing members and the 
other half from the labour exchange 

So grcatlv has the nationnli=od and municipalised industry increased that all the 
handicraft induslrj accounts onb for one fifth of the manufnclurmg production of the 
USSR in 1933, instead of the one third of that of Tsarist Russia ivilh yvlnclhit was credited 
in 1913 

’ These associations of ovnicr producers in industry (incops) have boon classified os 
under hj the latest Russian authority on the subject (The Legtslaiion of Incop’’, bj D JI 
Genlvin, VIoscovv, 1933) 

(1) Asspciations for Supply and Sale, m which every momher works at homo, but sells 
the whole or part ofliis output tlirough the society, from w Inch he obtains Ins raw material 
and adjuncts Members, who must themselves yvorl , enjoj a reduction of income tax on 
the part of their output sold through the societj 

(2) Associations for Joint Production, in which the members all work at homo, but 
matcnals and product alike Ixilong to the sociotj, and not to indiyidunl members 

(3) Artels yvhich maintain a common workshop in yvhioh members arc associated in a 
particular craft or branch of industrj (the layv forbidding an artel composed of workers 
in different crafts) 

* Summary of liesuUs of the First Fire 1 ear Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p 61) 
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the Ural*; e\ en a blast {urnace ^ There are, m Kazakestan, lead raines 
under lucops , ekowhere various small machine«makuig factories , many 
quarnes, biickfields and lime-kilns, and even small chemical plants pro- 
ducing soap, acetic acid, iodine, nicotine and various radio supplies - 
But the mcops mainly devote themselves, to the extent of more than half 
their work, to the preparation of various kinds of food"^products and to the 
production and repair of all sorts of commodities foi household use, such 
as fiirmture and kitchen equipment, hoots and shoes, barrels and baskets, 
every description of textile stuffs and niadc-up clothmg, mats and rugs 
of all kinds, toys, leather goods, artistic wood and iron work, pottery, 
and even hand painting on wood, by those who formerly produced 
religious icons For sale to the pubhc in the cities, these cooperative 
societies hav^e over a thousand shops, and more than that number of 
stands Then members, indeed, have come to form an important element 
in the urban population Whereas, in 1926, the handicraftsmen in the 
cities numbered only half a million, or 2 1 per cent of the population, in 
1931 the urban registration disclosed their numbers as about tvv 0 milbons, / 
or 6 2 per cent of the population ® 

The Meinhers' Meeting 

The base of the constitutional hierarchy m wluch these organised 
groups of mdiistnai owner-producers are represented, is cverjuvliere the 
meetings of members of then several mcops or mdustnal cooperative 
societies, which m,iv each include anj thing from a few dozen to a thousand 
or more workers , tlie average being a little ovci a hundred In the smaller 
mcops these meetings, which every memher over 18 j ears of age is expected 
to attend, take place frequently, according to the rules of the particular 
society, usually every few weeks The course of the incop’s business is 
reviewed by tlic president manager or other official and any subject of 
interest to the members can be discussed Once a v ear the president — 
often also a manager — and, to constitute the presidium, half a dozen other 
members are elected, together with the presenbed number of delegates 
to other bodies The mcops m a given locality, and mannfactunng the 
same kind of commodities, may also join together in a specialised “ union ” 
for common convenience, as for the joint supply of tools, raw matenals 
or auxihatj components, or joint representation in dealings with state 

> Tlw Rrchc<ik ptent in the Urnb, produces 15 000 tonb ol pig iron o vonr pnrticallj 
uU of shicfi supplira the ntads of other incop'< In other ca-:*”! thet nro rolling mills, 
irJiich n.fa'-hion "Cnp iron and alctl ohtaini’d from the plants under the direction of tho 
Coniroi^-ariat of Hruxa InduotriM Tho coni minci of the mcops in tho Donbas nnd else 
where in the U1 rnint nnd in Ea«t Siberia f-npplv iiuUffcrcnth other inrop- or the local 
industries o- l_ onte-priM-s 

- Jfurh of tho worl of timlar cutting as well ns that of fiihliioning the timljcr into 
pknLs, (loo-T? p! nood etc , is done by groups of uorknitn a=-.oci”*<d m artcb ni'*se, 
howenr, arc not included in the mcops organisation, hut liaie a muon of their oun 
s,,kopronilcs=oius), which works in conjunction with tho newh fonnd Ckmumssarnt 
of Timiier {Xerkomlcs} Tiie=otiinlxr arteLs aro grouped not hj the L'nian r. pnbli a but 
by oMssts or t rii* ^.nd in -oinc sp^s! ca<-e-, h\ lutonomous rcpjblira 

’ ‘-i M Hori; n/ /’ sidt of 1^' Ttr-i / J’t 1 ra- /’/on (Gcl-jpHn IdTl p ISO) 

JU 
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departments But the principal delegation is to the regional council, to 
winch all incops within the region (usually an oblast or Irrai), irrespective 
of the particular commodity that they manufacture, are now required to 
belong The members’ meeting elects also m each case a committee of 
revusion, whose main duty is to audit the accounts Accordmg to law 
this committee ought to mclude in its membership some members of 
other incops It is this committee of revision that decides the occasional 
disputes that arise m the society, subject to appeal to the regional coimcil 
If the membership of the incop does not exceed 300, it is the ordmary 
meeting of members which makes this election of delegates If, however, 
as IS increasingly commg to be the case in the large cities, the mcop has 
many hundreds of members, the aggregate meeting is held only annually, 
to elect a smaller executive council of a few dozen members , and it is 
this executive council which chooses ahke the mcop’s own officers and its 
delegates to the regional council 

Under the revised arrangements of 1932, the regional councils (soviets), 
whilst aidmg the mcops by instruction, plaimmg, advice, and settlement 
of disputes, do not themselves have any operative functions They do 
not that IS to say, themselves engage m production or distnbution,^ nor 
are the mcops m any way hampered m their jseveral mdustnes “ Each 
mcop is freely to obtam for itself the materials that it requires, with the 
exceptions of wool, cotton, flax, hemp, silk cocoons and hides other than 
pig-hides These may be obtained how the mcop pleases, but only withm 
4he^ geographical districts prescribed by the Supplies Committee of the 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO) Each mcop is also to be free to 
acquire from any^of the state enterprises such industrial remnants, waste 
and refuse (mcludmg metal scrap, textile waste, rags, rejects and waste 
timber) as it may need, nnd all state enterprises are directed to enter mto 
contracts for these supplies at pnees to be agreed upon The incops 
are to be free to obtam from the state bank the credit that they require, 
and to sell their products n's and wherever they choose, mcludmg the open 
‘markets m the towns auCTheir own retail shops Except when workmg 
on matenals provided frorn state fimds, the mcops are no longer required 
to dispose of any part of the output to any state department, but all 
state departments are directed to place with the mcops such orders as 
they can Orders for its own manufactured products may now be sought 
and nbtamed by each mcop direct from the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment, or from state or mumcipal departments, or from any of the govern- 
ment trusts, as well as from mdividual purchasers Brices are left to be , 
settled by agreement or contract m each case The one transaction that 
IS strictly prohibited is “ speculation ”, meanmg buying commodities 
with the mtention of selling them again at a profit — ^m other words, the 
incops are not to engage in mere deahng It should be noted that, although 

^ There seems to be one exception The Vseboproinsoviet has under it a “ metal 
promsoyns ” or group oi incops working in metal, which itself performs “ operative 
(nnctions ” m conjunction with these mcops 
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to make tins percentage at least 75 per cent, but it is admitted that tins 
amoimt has not yet been reached 


The All Union Gouncil of Indiulnal Gooperalnes 

In place of the Central Federation (Vsekopromsoyus) established in 
1922, aa a directing and coordinatmg centre, there is now estabhshed an 
All-Union Coimcil of Incops (Vsekopromso\net), to which all the regional 
councils send representatives, and u hich also acts as repubhc council for 
the ESFSR It is expressly laid down in the decree that this “ Council 
of the Incops of the USSR and RSFSR shall not perform operative func- 
tions of any land ” It is to be supervisorv, not executive What is to 
this council expressly “ reserved ’ is “ the organising v ork, accountancy, 
directorial, and prospective planning and representation of the mcops in 
government organisations" (concerning credits, funds of supply, protection 
of state laws, grants to the mcops) ” ^ 

In 1932 vas held the first AU-Umon Congress of the reorgamsed pro- 
ducers cooperatives - (mcops), at which some 200 delegates attended 
Such a Congress will presumably be held every few years, but had, m 
1934, not yet been repeated The Congress elected an executive council 
to meet as a plenum once m every few months, with a president, and other 
members of a presidium, by whom the work of supenusmg the whole 
20,000 mcops is done Durmg 1933 and 1934 the executive council minted 
to Moscow for consultation the heads of most of the mcops from tune to 
time 

There has never been a People’s Commissar foi cooperative production, 
any more than for the consumers’ cooperative movement Such super- 
vision and attention as has been given to the subject by the government ' 
at the Kremlin has come withm the proinnce of the Council of Labour 
and Defence (STO) It is mterestmg that the president for the time bemg 
of the All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsonet) is admitted, when 
he chooses to attend, to the meetmgs of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) the Sovnarkom and the' Council of Labour and Defence (STO) , 
m each case with only a consultative voice Perhaps the most important 
relation mto which the AU-Union Council enters is its participation with 
the officials of Gosplan in the annual settlement and the almost continuous 
adjustment of the General Plan, so far as concerns the societies forming 
its membership The prehmmary plan is drawn up by Gosplan itself, 
but it IS based on the separate reports which the Executive Committee 
obtains from every one of the 20,000 mcops, statmg what they have pro- 


The memberslup of the central federation for previous years is given as 


1922 

84,000 i 

1928 

1923 

187 000 

1929 

1924 

248,000 

1930 

1925 

344,000 

1931 \ 

1926 

457 000 

1932J 

1927 

599,000 ; 


Moscoxo Daily Reics, 

December 28, 1932 


1 (KM 000 

1.454.000 
1 944 000 

2.353.000 
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timily for ev er-mder participation in tlie organised life of the coramuruty. 
The report of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) m 1933 mayrightly 
claim that “ cooperative ludustr}' in ivlucli the form of handicraft 
associations predominates pHjs a great part in the industrial life 
of the countrj It is m connection with state industry, and supplements 
it in a number of avays (supplies supplementary raw matcnal, produces 
auxibary materials, woiLs up state ran materials, and semi-fimsbed 
goods produces articles for the general market, ete ) At the same time 
the industrial cooperatne mdustr} comes fornard as the special means 
for the socialist remoulding of the small home a\ orker, and, on the basis 
of the cooperatn e orgamsation of production, dra’ft s him mto the common 
sociahst channel of ludustnal dcaelopment ” ^ 

It IS mterestmg to n itucss in the Soviet Union, the successful adoption 
of a form of industrial organisation avluch has been extensively tried, 
during a vhole century, in various oapitahst countries, but seldom with 
any considerable or lasting success Neither in Great BntamjaormPrauce, 
neither in Germany nor in the Umted States, nor ) et in any other country 
of advanced mdustnahsm, have manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers, themselves jointly owning the actual product of their daily 
labour — that is to say, self-governing v, orkshops— -been able to make any 
considerable headway against systems of industrial produchon in which 
the norlang producers do not oiyn the pioduct of their labour, but are 
remunerated only by n ages or salaries Why is it different m the USSR 
We suggest that the answer is to be found partly in the different envnion- 
ment provaded m a country from winch the profit-making capitalist has 
been entirely ehminated , and partly in the dchberate limitation and 
regulation of the sphere allotted to the cooperative associations It is 
noticeable that the incops of the USSR seldom or never compete in the 
market with the state trusts or mumcipal enterprises On the contrary, 
these latter are on the most friendly terms with the artels and incops, which 
are accorded a function of their own, duly recognised and specified m the 
General Plan, and are constantly being helped to fulfil it In other 
countries the associated workers find themselves ruthlessly competed with 
and undercut even to the point of extinction, by the mass-production of 
gigantic establishments eager to obtam a monopoly of the markets But 
experience shows that associations of producers m capitahst coimtries also 
succumb in another v ay Here and there, very exceptionally, usually by 
creating a speciahtv' of their own, or attaching to themselves a special 
clientele, they have successfullj withstood the warfare of their capitalist 
nvals, even to the point of sometimes makmg considerable mcomes for 
the cooperating members These have -then, almost mvanably, sooner 
or later, limited their numbers, and sliriink into small partnersbips, 
mcludmg shareholders who are not working members, and employing 
non-members at wages Tempted by what are, in effect, high profits, 
they eventually become indistinguishable from the capitalist profit-makers 
4 ' Summary of ResuJia of (ho First Ftie Toar Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p 61) 
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ttemsclves In tlio Soviet Union tliii process of degeneration is vralclicd 
and effectiveh'’ prevented \Vlien an mcop sliows signs of closing it-s body 
of members to recruit's from outside, it finds itselfnnostentatioiisly required 
to fill up vacancies so as at least to keep up its number When it becomes 
too prosperous, so tbat its members could share among themselves incomes 
markedly in cvccss of those secured bj the trade unions for tlieir own 
members m state industiy, it is sbarplj' reminded that this is against the 
law under winch incops are formed The cveess profits mav be earned 
to a reserve fund, or added to the insurance fund, but they may not be 
shared among the members In most cases a new arrangement of prices 
takes place, either in the rates at winch the incop bu}s its materials and 
components, or m the prices it obtains from the purclia^erb of its wares 
When a manufactimng association of producers obtains most of its 
materials from the Gosermnent, and sells much of its product either to 
some branch of the Govcinment, or to one or 6thcr department of Centro- 
Eoyus, it IS not difbcult to prevent the anmnl shares of the luemhers m 
their own products from rising substantially above the earnings of similar 
workers m the state factories or the consumers’ cooperatives Woreover, 
the members arc required always to woik at piece-work rates, as the basis 
of the advances tbat they reccnc in lieu of wages and there is no pro- 
\Tsion allowing pavincnt of interest or profit to non-workers Thus 
protected and safeguarded, the manufacturing associations of owmer- 
producers m the USSR do no harm to the collectivist organisations, in 
the interstices of which thoj live On the contrary, b> the positive 
addition that they male to the aggregate of commodities and sernces 
brought to market, they benefit the tomraiimty as a w'hole And they 
can add the further boon of an evot-widcmng \ arict)’’ in the supply of 
the commodities and senices that they contribute It is a net gam to 
associate for handicraft production during the winter, the members of 
one or more collective farms , or the dork labourers of an ice-bound port 
Uor are the mcopa confined to production by manual labour There are 
mcops of artistic u orken of more than one kind, including painters and 
sculptors Associations of writers arc formed to do their book production 
and pubbshmg There seems no reason why this fonn of organisation 
should not afiord a socially useful means of livelihood to members of the 
“ deprived ” categories, who arc ndnutted as members if they are prepared 
to work loyally with their hands ,- and who might, at their option, umte 
among themselves to form new mcops to render some special servucc 
calling for individual taste or skill, or not yet performed by any state or 
municipal enterprise ^ 

(6) THE COrUECTIVE PAKit 

It is With a sudden acceleration of “ Bolshevik tempo ” that we pass, 
m^the survey of the organisation of man as a producer, fiom the associa- 

^ Thoro IB reason to boliovo tbat soraonhoro in the neighbourhood o{ 4000 or 5000 
iwrsons belonging to the “ deprived ” categories aro to bo found omong tho membership 
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tions of owner-producers m industry to associations of ovmer-producers 
m agriculture ‘ In industr}^ as tlie reader will liave reabsed, the new 

of the incop^ though they have not as yet formed societies of their orm The “ social 
structure of the membership of incops makmg returns on April 1, 1931 (these covermg 
719 000 members, or 45 per cent of tho aggregate) was as under 



Citj Incop^ 
per cent 

\ lUagc 
Incops 
per cent 

Former workmen or landless peasants 

26 2 

' 6 25 

3Iembers of kolkhosi 

SG 

23 8 

Poor peasants 

12 7 

23 95 

3Iidd]e peasants and kulaks not employmg lured 



labour 

45 3 

44 4 

Pormer employees 

5 4 

06 

1 ormer kulaks employ mg hired labour 

1 1 

02 

Kulaks traders, employers and ‘ deprived ” persons 

07 

02 


100 0 

100 00 


(Seo Ten Years of Incops tn the USSR (in Russian) bj V Gnoussowand I P Chemiseher, 
ifoscow, 1932, p 24 ) 

' The information available on agncultnre in the USSR, even apart from that only 
in Russian, is as great in bulk as it is uneven in accuracj or relevance Tho history and 
the geographical conditions of Russian agriculture are elaborately described in the erudite 
monograph by Vladmur P Timoshenko AgncuUvral Russia and (he TI heat Problem 
(Leland Stanford University, California, 1932# p 671) , also in Rural Russia under the 
Old Regime, by C G Robinson, 1932 , The Russian Peasantry, b\ Stepmak, 1895, should 
also be read in this connection The problem and its difBculties are 11011 stated m tho 
chapter “ Russian Agrionlture ”, by R G Tugwell in Sonet Russia in (he Second Decade, 
edited bv Stuart Chase, P Bunn, and R G Tugnell (New Tork, 1928) Russia, Market 
or Menace, bj Thomas D Campbell 1932, gives a valuable report by an American expert 
on laige scale wheat farmmg Upon the peasant psichologj, the four books by ilauriee 
Hmdua, Broken Earth Bumamly Uprooted, Red Bread and The Great OJfensne, are in 
valuable See also The ifuasiun iund, bv A R U lUiams (Iveu York 1928) Gollectne 
Farm ‘ Trud ”, a movmg recital by a peasant woman, Eudoxio Pazukhma of how she 
started a collective farm (London, 64 pp ) , Bed Villages bv J A Yakovlev (Ixindon, 
1930, 128 pp), tmd Colleciire Farming in 1932 (Sloseo-a, 1932) by the same Stalm’s own 
account of the policy from 1929 to 1931, together w ith the “ model statutes ”, is given in 
Building Collective Farms, by J Stalm (Xew York, 1931, 184 pp ) A valuable description 
of the internal organisation of the collective farms is given (m Russian) in Distribution of 
Income m the KoUhosi, by X Tataev (Partizdat Moscow 1932) A well informed and 
generally adverse criticism will be found in the chapter on “ Agnculture ” bv Professor 
Dr Otto Auhagen, in Sonet Economics, edited by Dr Gerhard Dobbert (1933) For 
recent hastj glimpses over a wide area see the chapter on agriculture by John Morgan 
in TireZte Studies jn iSoMel edited bv 31 I Cole (1933), From Feasant to Collecine 

Farmer, by X Bnchwald and E Bishop (1933) the five articles contributed to tho 
Manchester Guardian, October 17-21, 1933 by its then correspondent W H Chamberlm , 
end ReisedurchhundertEolleciivinrtschaf ten, hvL P Boross (3Ioscow, 1932 190 pp) The 
pubbea tions m German are volummons, and apparenti v of greater expertise and authority, 
if also more critic sk than those in Enghsh Those of Dr Otto Schiller, the agricultural 
expert attached to the German embassv in AIoscow are published m Berichle uber land- 
icirisrhofl the latest bemg (Sondesheft 79) Die Krise der soziahsltschen LandiciUschaji in 
der ^ougctui ton (1933 82 pp ) See also his previous articles Die JKoIIectivisirung der 
mssiscben Landwirtsehaft ’ and ‘ Dio landwirtsohaftliche Problems der Sowjetumon, 
1931-1932 ” Tliese iengtbx and valuable reports altbougb veiy critical do not, m our 
opinion support tho adverse conclusions of the pamphlet entitled CoUectn iscd Agriculture 
in the Soviet Onion, pubic bed by the School of Slavoiuo Studies (London, 1934, 32 pp ) 
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and predominant type is the trade umon, mcluding all Icmds and grades ^ 
of workers by band or by brain In agriculture, though state farms, with^ 
the appropriate trade unions, ate mcieasing in number and variety it is 
the imilions of individual owner-producers associated in collective farms 
that occupy the centre of the picture Moreover, whilst the development 
of the kustar artels into industrial cooperative societies (incops) has been " 
pmsued without serious controversy, and without a trace of cml disbrdei, 
the advent of the collective farm (kolkhos), as the pattern organisation 
for the vast hordes of peasant cultivators on one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface, has been accompamed, not merely by heated controversy, both 
public and private, but also, among the peasants themselves, by wide- 
spread sullen resentment, and not a little recalcitrance, which cannot be 
assumed to have yet (1934) been completely overcome Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the partially enforced collectivisation and mechamsa- 
tion of agriculture during 1929-1934 represents the final stage, not yet 
completed, of the rural uprisings of 1917, that effectually liquidated the 
private landlord ^ The question inevitably, arises, why did the Soviet 
Government of 1928, in face of prolonged and heated discussion within 
the Communist Party itself, attempt so drastic, and, as it seemed, so 
hazardous an experiment The answer is that the situation was such as, 
within their framework of reference, to leave no other course open to them 

The Vnprodueliie Peasant 

Candid observers of the Russian mujik during the past half-century, 
whilst differing in their estimates of his “ soulful ” qualities, agree m the 
testimony that as an agriculturist he has hitherto been, in the mass, either 
per head or per hectare, the least productive of all the peasantries of 
Europe Whether as the result of nature or of nurture , of chmate or 
of race , of centuries of oppression and ilhteracy , or of generations of 
virtual slavery and peonage , or of a rehgion that imposed no code of 
conduct and amounted to little more than propitiatory rites, the typical 
mu]ik — when not under coercion by landlord, tax-collector, usurer or 
employer — ^failed to grow enough food, taking bad years with good, even 
to maintam his own family m full health and strength ^ And the “ bad 

More impartial, and therefore specially cogent, is the able historical summary contained 
in two issues of the Political Science Quarterly (New York, January and June 1934), entitled 
“ Colleotn isation of Agriculture in the Soviet Union ”, by W Ladejmsky Other recent 
worlvB are Die Oetreidemrtschaft %n den Trockengebxeten Russlands, by B Brutzkus, W von 
Poletika and A Von Ugrimofi , and Das Agrarexpenment Sougetrusslmds, by Dr H 
Zorner Die Btlanz des ersten FiLnfjahrplanes der Songetimrtschafl, by Dr Otto Auhagon 
(Breslau, 1933, 76 pp ) gives groat place to agriculture 

^ Three substantial books recently published should be added, especially as each 
author takes a different view of what one of them has termed the “ first revolution in 
agriculture anywhere since the bourgeois mdustrial revolution made the serf a peasant 
and a farmer ” Tliese are Russia’s Iron, Age, by W H Chamberlm, 1935 , Soviet Journey, 
by Louis Biscber, 1935 , and Economic Planning %n Soviet Russia, by Boris Brutzkus 

2 Let us, in fairness, bnefly recapitulate some of his difficulties His holdmg was, on 
the a\ erage, mmuto in area , and in the repeated redistributions, actually becoming 
smaller year after year It was usually made up of numerous small strips, often miles 

H 2 
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years ” rccuired with fatal ftequcncy During tlic first lialf of the mnc- 
teentli century, from 1800 to 1854, there arc reported to have been bo 
feu er than 35 } ears 111 which there was a more or less sci lous failure of the 
crops In the 20 years from 1891 to 1910, there were only 4 good harvests, 
with 13 poor harvests, and 3 famine years During the first decade of 
Sonet rule, 1918-1927, there were onl)’- 3 years of good harvests, 5 jears 
of poor harv ests and 2 famine } ears This habitual unproductivity of the 
Kussian peasant w as mashed, to the uiicntieal obsen or, by the fact that, 
so long as the landlord was m a position to c\act his lent, the t.av collector 
his ta\es and the a illagc usurer and cnijiloj cr the profits that they could 
squeeze out of their impecunious neighbours, some gram was always sent 
to market, even if the •vnllage staned IMoreover, a considerable propor- 
tion of the aggregat-o area, was, downi to 1917, cultivated m the large 
farms of the improving landowners, and in the smaller hut often sub- 
stantial holdings of the kulaks, who had “ added field to field ” by tlieir 
oppiessiou of tlie poorer villagers Thus, so long as the landowners 
remained, and the tav collector used force, and the ladaks’ characteristic 
“ thrift *’ was unrestrained, there could be, m all but the worst >ears, not 
only an adequate supply for the rcl.itivcly small city populations but also, ^ 
occasional!} , a substantial export Meanwhile the poor peasant was being 
increasingly “ diiven oil the land ” , and in had years — during the past 
century, every other year — the infants, the aged, and often the nm-sing 
mothers w'ere d}nng by thousands of lunmtion, t}q)biis or enteric Wo 
shall describe in a subsequent chapter ^ how frequently, in the present 
century, the peasants rose against their most obvious oppressors, the land- 
lords , whose mansions they burnt, whoso stores they jilundered and 
whose land they divided This almost continuous jacqnene was not the 
work of the Bolsheviks, who were not yet m office Nor did it result on 
any substantial or lasting improvement m the condition of the mass of 
poor peasants, or m any increase of marketable foodstulfs It did not 
even enlarge the area of the average peasant holding, nor give him an 
iron plough, nor any horse or ox to draw the plough In 1917, with the 
swarming back of the men from the armies, and the workers from the 
factories, all demanding shares of the land of the village to which they 
belonged, the redistribution, of the largo estates merely increased the 
numbei of starvehng peasant holdings from some fourteen or fifteen 
millions m 1916 to some tw'enty-four or twenty-five milhons in 
1926 

aparl, -nhioh had to ho cultivated according to the common prnctioo of his neighbours 
He had hardly over any adequate equipment (one third of all the holdings had no iron 
plough, but only a wooden stick , at least one fourth had no horse or on with which to 
plough) Manurmg of any kmd was at a minimum, and artificial fertilisers were scarcely 
known Thera was nest to no rotation of crops The minimum of labour was spent on 
weeding Keapmg wSs by the sickle and thrashing b\ the flail , marketing practically 
limited to the passing visits of the gram dealer To sura up, as compared w ith the peasant 
of Prance or Planders, South Germany or the Tyrol, the majority of the Russian mnjiks 
wore, in 1900, still m the fourteenth century 

^ See Part II , Chapter VII , “ The Liquidation of tho Landlord and the Capitalist ” 
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The Cnsts tn Foodstuffs 

Ever Bincc tlie Bolshevik seizure of power, the mamtcnance of tlic 
food supply for the populabon of the cities and the Bed Armies had been 
a Constant preoccupation of the Soviet Government This perpetual 
anxiety as to how the people could be saved from hunger, to which the 
British and Erench Governments m times of peace never gave a thought, 
was not directly due to any sociahst measure taken by Lenm and his 
colleagues On the contrary, it sprang from their inabihty, during a whole 
decade, to deal with the extreme individualism and primitive conditions 
of Eussian peasant agriculture Dunng the years of War Commumsm, 
all the gram that could be discovered was simply taken by force for the 
feeding of the Red and the WTiitc Armies, which naturally led to the 
peasants limiting their cultivation either to what sufficed to feed them- 
selves or what they saw their way to hide The situation became desperate 
enough to drive Lenin to the New Economic Policy of 1921, under which 
a revival of limited capitalist enterprise, with market prices left free to be 
settled by “ suppty and demand ”, encouraged the lailalcs to bring out 
their hidden gram in exchange for the commodities that they desired It 
could not, however, avert the serious famine of 1921, which was the result, 
not merely of adverse weather conditions, but also of the mdespread 
desolation wrought by the Civil Wars The subsequent opening of the 
“ scissors ” — ^tho disparity between the exchange values of primary pro- 
ducts and manufactured articles — had grave consequences on the peasant 
mentality ^ The great bulk of the peasantry, whether poor or relatively 
prosperous, had supported the Bolsheviks in overthrowing the Provisional 
Government, because this collapse of authority enabled the peasants, 
including the kulaks, to drive away the landowners and share their estates 
among the vnllagers On similar grounds the peasantry had cverywdicrc 
cientually supported the Red Arimes against the Whites, because these 
lal ter threatened to reinstate the landlords m their possessions But once 
that danger had disappeared, the peasants, poor, middle or kulak, now 
imagining themselves propnetors of the land they tilled, demurred to 
patting wntli their produce to feed the cities even at free market prices, 
so long as those prices did not enable them to obtain the manufactured 
commodities they desired at sometlung hkc the old customary rates 
The peasants, moreover, even the very, considerable proportion of them 
to whom the revolution had given land for notlung, resented, hkc peasant 
proprietors all over the world, the levying on them of any direct taxes 

’ Thaob'limlc divergcnco l>ctween tho pcnonl of o'crliango valucst for hov^ehold 

commoditii's and that of crehango values for gram — tho p^nustent -nrido opening of tho 
■"scissors " — was doubtless aggn afod by Ibo doforininatiou of tho Sosrjet Gosomratnt, 
for good and siifiicicut reasons of general polioi, to press on tho erection of now factoncs 
end the inert ast of maehinora , rather than the iramcdiato produotfon of additional clothinE, 
and houjohold neo"ssanes But it must ho remomhered that the phenomonon of marl rdlj 
hichcoxchengo values for loanafecturos than for pnraara products has been «ineo 1021, 
cotntnon to all t!ie world, trresjv>otive of communist o' anv othc" policy, or oven of ( urrenov 
sVBtotns or fiscal dances 
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Not did the marked development, in the milage, of the characteristic 
peasant mces of greed and cunmng, vancd by outbursts of drunkenness 
and recurrent periods of sloth, produce anything like general prosperity, nor 
even any common improvement m agricultural methods ''i\Tiat became 
apparent was that the peasant, formerly senile, was becoming rebelhous 
Mr Maurice Hindus, who was bom and bred in the Russian vrilage, 
vividly describes his own astomshment at discovermg, in a milage meetmg, 
the typically rebelhous mu]ik * The chairman of the milage somet had 
been spealnng to an audience which gave him rapt attention “ Of a sud- 
den, somewhere from the frmge of the audienee, there boomed out a deep 
voice as startbng as a thunderclap ‘ Words, words, words — only words > ’ 
It was an elderly mujik speaking Barefooted, bareheaded, with a flowmg 
beard and m a soiled bnen shirt, he raised his arms high as though to 
qmet the murmur of protest that his mterruption had called foith ' All 
for the benefit of the foreign msitor ’ he drawled mockingly ‘ Showmg 
oft Look at me, inostranetz,’’ and he pounded his fists on his bulging chest 
‘ I am the truth, the sole putrid truth m this beastly land ’ Denunciations 
hailed on him from every direction, but he paid no heed to them ' I am 
sixty-five years of age The somets did give me land, but what shall I 
do with it ^ Can I eat land ? I have no horse and what can I do on land 
without a horse ’ The chairman himself, and several of his associates, 
sought to qmet him, but he raced on unperturbed ‘ In the old days,’ 
he shouted raismg his voice above the tumult that had broken out, ‘ we 
had a Tsar, landlords, exploiters, and yet I could always buy a horse if 
mine died, and boots too and all the calico I could pay for And now 
there is no Tsar, there are no landlords, there are no exploiters, and yet 
— no horse, no boots, no cahco, nothing Remember that, stranger ’ 

“ I stared at the mu]ik, at the disturbed chairman, at the heamng mob 
It seemed so unbehevable that anyone in Russia would dare to lift his 
voice m such haughty disdain, in such flaming defiance of the proletanan 
dictators — ^least of all a mujik I remembered him so well in the old days, 
this lowly miserable creature of a mujik How meek he seemed in the 
presence of officials How humbly he would bow before a man m a um- 
form, or sometimes only m city clothes With what alacrity he would 
remove his hat before anyone he deemed his supenor Shy he was, this 
unwashed, hairy, big-boned mu]ik, and cautious m Ins choice of words, m 
voicing a gnevance, lest he give offence to the man representmg pramtehlto 
— government — and when he noted in the expression of the official’s face 
a sign of annoyance or disapproval he shrank back, apologised, begged for 
forgiveness In his heart he may harm cherished only hate for the official, 
but when face to face with him he was all meekness and docihty But now 
in this desolate village I witnessed the extraordmary spectacle of a 
bedraggled, mud-bespattered mujik, actually denouncing and haranguing 
officials — all government — ^with no more restraint or compunction than 
as if he were scolding his son or whipping his horse It seemed so terribly 
^ Humanity Uprooted, by Manneo Hindus, 1920 p 149 
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unreal, so unbelievably beroic ' ” This mu]ik pro\ed to be typical of 
many in tbe succeedmg years 

Matters were made not better but worse by tbe growing prosperity 
m tbe village of tbe more tbrifty and more industrious, but also tbe more 
cunmng and more oppressive of tbe agriculturists, to whom tbe oppro- 
brious name of Iculak (fist) was applied The mequabty of conditions, to 
which Stolypm’s reforms bad given an impetus, was not removed by tbe 
multipbcation of starvebug holdings and not lessened by tbe monopoly 
of resources by a minority of bated usurers Though tbe kulaks might be 
climbing steadily into capitalists, tbe army of tbe landless was rapidly 
growing Wliat was, however, most serious of all was that the national 
food supply was rendered thereby not less but even more precarious than 
before ^'^enever tbe harvest was relatively good, practically all tbe 
peasants consumed a larger and took to market a smaller proportion of 
the yield ^ In years of threatened scarcity, tbe kulaks bad tbe cities at 
their mercy 

' Experimental Improvements 

It would, however, be unfair to the mujik, and an inaccurate descrip- 
tion of tbe dilenuna of tbe statesman, to ignore the various experiments 
in agncultural orgamsation which had been, in one locality or another, 
pretty extensively tried between 1917 and 1927 In tbe first place, there 
bad been, among the more prosperous of tbe peasants, a great extension 
of agricultural cooperation of tbe- ordinary type Voluntary cooperative 
associations of independent peasants abounded in 1927, to the aggregate 
number, it was reported, of some 80,000 societies for several dozens of 
difEerent purposes with bteraliy milbons of members ^ This once powerful 
voluntary movement has now almost entirely ceased to exist Its place 
has been taken by the so-called kolkbosi, or collective farms, m which 
the members umted either tbe whole or some of their resources m capital 
and labour, in order to share among themselves as copartners an increasing 
output Of these collective farms, of which some thousands had spon- 
taneously come into existence ^between 1918 and 1927, with varying 
degrees of succes, we may distingmsh tlnee types There was, first, the 
association of members merely to the extent _of combinmg their labour 
forces for ]omt tillage , 'for working m company in ploughing, sowing 
and harvestmg a particular crop upon their several holdings of land, and 
shaimg the proceeds among themselves second type, usually styled 

1 This agricultural progress had started, under Stolypin’s reforms, even before the 
Kevoliition , but after 1917 it was greatly extended By 1927 there wore, in the USSR, 
no fervor than 80,000 agricultural cooperative societies, of nearly fifty different kmds — 
credit societies, marketmg societies, creameries, societies for purchasing machinery and 
forty different kmds of specialist societies for developing particular crops or animal jiro 
ducts These 80,000 entirely voluntary cooperative societies numbered, m the aggregate, 
ten million members (many in more than one society) There wore nearly 10,000 kolkhosi 
of the jomt labour typo, some 10,000 of the artel tjpe, and more than a thousand/iom 
mfinos But all this enterprise, much of which is now superseded by the-,systematic 
organisation of sovkhosi and kolkhosi, left two thirds of the peasant population almost 
untouched 
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an artel,^ was that of the association in which were united not merely the 
labour force but also the ownership of the capital employed (the land- 
holdings, the implements and the farm buildings), but only in so far as 
concerned the production of cereals or other specified crops, sometimes 
also with a common flock or herd , leavmg in mdmdual occupation and 
management the dwelling-houses, the garden grounds, the poultry, the 
bees, the domestic pig and sometimes a cow, for the particular care and 
profit of the several famihes The third type was called the commune 
In this, not only the fields and buildmgs connected with cereal cultivation, 
but also all the other rural enterprises, were owned and admimstered in 
common, and the whole proceeds were shared, together with the dwelhng- 
houses and aU the improvements and amemties for common enjojonent 
that the settlement could afiord Some of these communes, in various 
parts of the USSR, had already proved remarkably successful over periods 
of several years, reaching a level of productiveness, and sometimes of 
amemty, amounting to what the western world would deem civihsation, 
superior not only to the average of the peasantry, but even to most “of 
the collective farms of the artel type It appeared, however, that the 
commime, to be permanently successful, required m its necessarily volun- 
tary membership a considerably higher level of personal character, and 
also of managerial capacity, than other forms of village settlement, a level 
which could not reasonably be expected to become imiversal, or even to 
be commonly attained within a generation If it was necessary to obtain, 
over the USSR as a whole, any considerable increase m the quantity of 
marketable grain even in good years — stiU more, if it was imperative, m 
the interest of the whole commumty, to ensure that there should be no 
actual shortage m the bad years that were certain to come — it did not 
seem possible for the government to sit down with folded hands to await 
the slow and gradual extension, to the entire peasantry, either of agri- 
cultural cooperative societies or of collective farnung of any type what- 
soever Some way of qmckening the tempo and enlarging the area of 
agncultural improvement had to be found On the other hand, the state 
farms (soikhosi), which the Soviet Government had managed to retain 
in its own admimstration, and had been for nearly a decade strugghng 
to cultii ate exclusively with wage-labourers, had so far failed to produce, 
after their staffs had been fed, even in good years, more than a small net 
addition to the aggregate of marketable gram It seemed impossible, in 
the near future, to transform these “ grain factories ” mto an effective 
and, m bad years, a certam source of the nation’s food supply 

' form of the artel vas used for cooperative associations m agnculture (apparentlv 
for the first tune) towards the end of 1895 bj N T I/jvitsky, in the province of IChorson, 
aftenv ards spreading to Simhirst and some parts of Siberia not in all cases extending to 
joint cultivation, and mainly for joint purchase of implements and other necessaries, 
Md generaUv the nse of cooperative credit {La Susste a la fin dti J9' siede, par M W de 
Kovalosky, 1900, p 656) In its simplest form the association for jomt tillage, it rcmmds 
the student of the voluntary working ‘ bee ” of the American pioneer farmers, except 
that the latter deals snocossively with mdividual holdmgs, instead of simnltaneonsly with 
all of them 
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, The Prolonged Dtsciission as to Policy 

The problem for tbe Soviet" statesmen was desperately difficult It^ 
may surpnse tliose who assume tlie existence of a dictatorsbip, and deny 
that of free speech, to learn that, for nearly three years (1925-1928), the 
issue was the subject of heated public controversy m articles, pamphlets 
and books, widely circulatmg in large editions, as well as prolonged com-" 
mittee debate in the Central Executive Council and withm the Commumst 
Party There were those (such as Trotsky) who declared that the growth 
and development of the kulaks (here meamng merely the more prosperous 
minority of peasants, who employed wage labour) was, by rebuilding 
capitalism, endangermg, if not destroying, the whole achievement of the 
Eevolution * This faction demanded the most drastic measures for the 
suppression of the kulaks, but failed to make cleat by what means it 
proposed to increase the agricultural output of the minute holdings of the 
majority of poor peasants otherwise than by the slow spread of one or 
other form of voluntary cooperation There were those who laid more 
stress on the multjphcation of state farms (sovkhosi), employmg labourers 
at wages as in the state factories, which, it was said, would prove the only 
efficient and rehable source of the foodstuffs required But no one showed 
how to develop state farms at a rate that w'ould avert the peril of mass 
starvation Accordingly, those for whom Bukliarin and even A I Rykov 
were for some tune the spokesmen urged that, as the state farms would 
take a long time to develop to the extent required, and as it was hopeless 
to look for agricultural improvements to the great mass of tiny holdings, 
it was only the more energetic and enhghtened of the peasants, who had 
already obtamed the use of relatively considerable holdmgs of land, with 
superior eqmpment and improved agricultural systems, who could promptly 
make any appreciable contribution to the mcreased aggregate production 
that wasimmediately needed These, therefore, it was said, though often op- 
pressive kulaks, should be encouraged and assisted to enlarge their enter- 
pnses, as the only available means of national safety, even at the price of 
temporarily reducmg many more of the poor peasants to the position of 
wage labourers ^ 

The Policy of Universal Colleclimsaiion 

In the end, the Central Executive Committee of the All-TJmon Congress 
of Soviets (TSIK), in conjunction with the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, hammered out during 1927 an alternative policy, for which, 
we think, Stalm deserves most of the credit As proclaimed by him m 
1928, the decision of these committees prescribed, for immediate execution, 
nothmg less than a second agrarian revolution, m which the whole of the 

^ It IB interesting to notice that Stopniak {The Pitssian Peasantry, 1895), though hating 
the kulak, could at that date see no better prospect for the peasantry as a whole than 
being driven off the land by the kulak class, m order that, in some distant future, they 
might, as landless proletarians, be inspired to revolution This, too (though without 
contemplation of even a future revolution), was virtually the line of Stolypm’s great agri 
cultural reforms of 1907-1910 
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indmdual peasantry would be transformed within less than a decade 
This was to unite (a) the utmost rapid development of the state* farms 
(sovkhosi) ivith (b) a far more extensive gradual combination of the poorer 
and middle peasants, under government persuasion in collective farms 
(kolkliosi) of the artel type , ^ m both cases in order that (c) agriculture 
might be universally mech inised by tractors and harvesting combines to 
be supphed by the government , whilst (d) the output upon the enlarged 
farms could be further increased by rotation of crops and the use of 
fertihsers Piacticall} the whole of the individual peasantry was to dis- 
appear, and to become workers on relatively large amalgamated areas, 
either as cooperative owner-producers (on kolldiosi) or (in sovkhosi) as 
farm labourers at wages Only m this way, it was suggested, could the 
twenty-five or twent}’'-six milhon tiny holdings be merged within the 
necessary time into a few' hundred thousand lelatively large farms on 
which the use of machinery w oiild be practicable Only in this way, it 
was urged, could the whole peasant population, and not merely an excep- 
tional minority, be laised to the comprehension of improved systems of 
agnculture Meanwhile, the kulak was to be taxed moie severely, denied 
the use of the new government tractors, and liairied in every possible way, 
with a view to his complete “ liquidation ” as a class, within a few jears 
It IS this policy which has, smee 1928, covered all parts of the USSR with 
collective farms, formed by peasants who have, nominally voluntarily, 
but often after intense propaganda, and at times under considerable local 
pressure, merged their little holdings m larger umts, belonging to them- 
selves jointly instead of to themselves indmdually In this way, there 
has been created, for agriculture (at the cost of driving out the iimversally 
hated kulaks and the recalcitrant Ukraimans or Don Cossacks by tens or 
even hundreds of thousands of famihes), something analogous to the 
kustar artels, or cooperative societies of owner-producers in manufacturing 
mdustry, that we described m the preceding section 

"We may pause to consider the magnitude and the difficulty of this 
transformation To convert, within less than a decade, even two-thirds 
of a population of 120 millions of peasantry steeped in ignorance, suspicion 
and obstinac} , accustomed for centuries to inividual cultivation of the 
httle holdmgs that they now deemed their own, with aU the cunning and 
greed that such a system develops, into piibhc-spirited cooperators working 


^ Seo for instance the explicit descriptions of the three types m “ Dizij with Success ”, 
repnntcd from Fraida of March 2, 1930, in Leninism by Joseph Stalm, vol ii pp 283 
281,1933 * Is it the Associations for Joint JMIago ’ Ko, it is not Tho Associations for 
Joint Tflligo, in which tho means of production are not yet socialised, represent a stage in 
tho coUective farm movement u Inch has already been passed Is it, perhaps, tho agri 
cultural communes 1 Ko, it is not the agricultural communes Tho communes are still 
isolated phenomena in tho collective farm moiement The conditions are not yet ripe 
mr the agricultural communes as the predommant form in which not only all production 
but distribution also is soeiahsod The key link in the coUoctive farm movement its 
predominant form at the present moment, which wo have now to seize hold of, is the 
Bgncnltural artel It is on this that the Model Statute ’ for collective farms — the 
final text of uhich is Iieing published to day — is based ” ~ 
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' the case in some parti of the once-far oured community of the Don 
Cossachs, where the loss of the special privileges, in vihicli a large propor- 
tion of the population had shared under the Tsars, was still resented The 
recalcitrance took on the gravest aspect in some parts of the Ukrame, 
where the aspirations of some of the intelligentsia after national inde- 
pendence had been kept alive by continuous incitement and occasional 
secret emissaries from the Ukrainian evilcs at Pans and Prague The 
whole organised movement for an independent Ukraine was, vve are told, 
from 192S onwards, directed towards stimulating the peasants to resist 
collectivisation The forms taken bj' this resistance, it has been frankly 
stated by one of the Ukrainian enugris, “ hav e greatly vaned At first 
there were mass disturbances m the kolkhosi, or else the commumst 
of&cials and their agents were killed , but later a system of passive resist- 
ance was fav cured, which aimed al the systematic frustration of the BolsJieuL 
plans for the sowing and gathering of the harvest The peaoants and w orkers, 
seeing the ruthless^ export b) their Bolshevik masters of all food produce, 
began to take st^s to save themselv cs from starvation in the winter time 
and to grasp at any means of fighting against the hated foreign rule, 
This is the mam reason for the wholesale hoarding of gram and the thefts 
from the fields — oficnces which, if detected, arc punishable by death 
The peasants are passive resistors everywhere, but m Ukrainia the 
resistance has assumed the character of a national struggle The opposition 
of the Ul raiman population caused the failure of the grain-storing plan of 
1931, and still more so, that of 1932 The catastrophe of 1932 was the 
hardest blow tliat Soviet Ukrame had to face since the famine of 1921- 
1922 The autumn and spring sownng campaigns both failed IVhoIe 
tracts were left unsown In addition, when the crop was being gathered 
last year, it happened that, m many areas, especially' m the south, 20, 40 

over eighty millions more In 1933, tho total lire stock was less than four ninths of th© 
total in 1929 

XiVE Stock rs the USSR 
(In millions of head) 



1916 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Horses 

351 

34.0 

30 2 

26 2 

19 6 

16 6 

Large homed cattle 

58 9 

68 1 

52 5 

47 9 

40 7 

38 6 

Sheep and goats 

115 2 

147 2 

108 8 

77 7 

521 

50 6 

pig= 

20 3 

20-9 

13 6 

14 4 

11 6 

12 2 


229 5 

2702 

205 1 

166 2 

124 0 

118 0 


(Stalin's report on the work of the Central Committee of tho Communist Party m tho 
Soviet Union, m Proceedings (in Russian) of the Sttenfeenik Co 7 \gress of the CPSU, 1933, 
p 30) See, m confirmation DicKrteedcr sozidluUsehenLandtcirt^haftxnder Soicjdumon, 
I>r Otto Schiller 1933 , and Economic Planning in Sonei Russia. Pons Brutzkus, 
1935, p 211 

This colossal slaughter rejieatcd in succe^sivo years, has been sul^equently excused 
as having been duo to lack of wheat or oats for fodder owing to government exactions 
But whv did they slaughter sheep and pigs, and oven goats ’ 
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and even 60 per cent was left m the fields, and was eifhei not collected 
at all or was ruined in the threshing ” ^ 

Towards the close of 1932, when the extent of this continuous dehberate 
sabotage had become manifest , when the too persistent rams of the 
summer had ruined the prospect of an abundant harvest, even where the 
agricultural operations had been loyally carried out , and when it was 
xeahsed that the reserves had been specially depleted owing to the measures 
taken in order to stave off a Japanese,^invasion, the food situation again 
looked desperate There is reason to beheve that those in authority did 
not know where to turn Fmally, in January 1933, Stalin announced an 
admmistrative campaign, designed to reach the nerve-centres of every 
one of the 225,000 collective farms , a campaign which for boldness of 
conception and vigour m execution, as well as m the magnitude of its 
operations, appears to us unparalleled m the peace-time annals of any 
government The desperate situation had to be saved And, aided 
fortmtously by good crops in 1933 and 1934, it was saved How this was 
accomplished will appear in the followmg pages ' 


The Magmlude of the Problem 

We must first emphasise the magmtude of the problem The rush of 
some seventy milhon people into the collective farms had not been 
accompamed by any sufficient provision of agricultural machuiery, seeds 
and fertihsers even for those who were loyal , and certainly not by any 
adequate means of supervision and control of such of them as might be 
disloyal or recalcitrant The total number of collective farms of all types 
in the USSR, which was less than 20,000 m 1927, had grown by the ffist 
quarter of 1933 to 211,000, actually cultivating about 85 milhon hectares, 
or an average for each enterprise of over 400 hectares (1000 acres) ^ The 
total number of households is variously stated as between 14 and 16 
miUions, making a population of some 70 millions, and giving an average 
for each collective farm of between 65 and 70 households We may 
contrast these statistics of collective farms with those of the village soviets 
(selosoviets) The number of village soviets in the USSR is about 70,000, 
govermi^ some 600,000 villages and hamlets — ^thus there ate, on an 
average, tlirec collective farms m the area of each village soviet But as 
in some districts the collective farms are still scanty, the average per 
village soviet in the rest of the USSR must be much higher than three , 
and, as some of the areas of the village soviets have more than ten times 
the population of others, there must be areas under a single village soviet 
which each contain six or even a dozen collective farms Collective 
farmmg “ is most complete m the rich gram distncts of southern and south- 
eastern Russia, and least advanced m the northern provmces, with their 

^ “ ULramja under Bolshevist Bulo ”, by Isaac Mazepa, m Slaiontc'Remew, January 
1934, pp 342 343 The ■writer vas Premier of the Ukrainian Republic of 1919, and is 
now professor at the Ukrainian Agricultural College at Prague 

° The Moscow Narodny Bank’s Monthly Review (vol -vi , April 1933, No 4) gives a 
con\enient summary of the statistics showing the numlier of peasant household united 
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poorer soil," and in some of the autonomous republics inhabited by non- 
Bussian nationalities ” 

The State Machinery for the Control of the Oollcctne Farms 


(a) Tlio Non People’s Comimssar 

The new policy of umvcrsal collectivisation involved a far-reaching 
reorganisation of the maclimery of government ^ The first step v as the 
estabhshment of federal control Hitherto agriculture liad been a subject 
retained by the several Union or constituent republics, in each of which 
(and also in the autonomous republics) there had been, since 1923, a 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture, responsible only to his oivn Sovnarhom 
(cabinet of mimstcrs) and central executive committee There were now 
appointed bj the USSR Government two new People’s Commissars to 
deal with agriculture throughout the whole Union One of these, the 
People’s Commissar for state farms (sovkhosi) took complete command 

in coUcctiro farms and the percentage tliey form of the total lionseholds in each of the 
pnncipal agncultnral areas m the USSR, in the first quarter of 1933 


\Tca 

\o of Pc-i^ant 
IIOU3t 

Pen eiita^e of 
Total 

Prodjcing areas (areas which produce a sur 



plus over llicir own requirements) 



Ukraine 

3,100,000 

, '0 

Northern Caucasus 

900,000 

70 

Lower Volga 


80 

Central Volga 


78 

Urals 


08 

Western Siberia 

750 000 

03 

Central Black Sod Region 

1,300,000 

68 

Bashkiria 


68 

Crimea 


80 

. Oonsmning areas (areas which do not pro 



duce enough for their oun require 



ments) 



SIoscow Province 


55 

Western Provmces 

530 000 

47 

Gorky (Nizhni Novgorod) 

600 OOO 

45 

White Russian Republic ^ 

330,000 

« 45 


“ The average cultivated area per collective farm la over 400 hectares, ivhieh com 
pares favourably with that of well to do peasants who, in the past, used to cultivate from 
15 to 20 hectares per household The total number of collective farms now exceeds 
211,000” 


^ Tms “ radical change in agricultural administration ” was described by Kaluun at 
the Third Secsion of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR (TSIK) m Januarj 
1933 Pormerlv”, he said “we had onlj the national People’s Commissariats [for 
agriculture, m each of the seven Constituent Republics], which were each adapted to the 
local peouhanties of a scattered rural economy which they assisted to improve Every 
thmg was reversed with collectivisation [m collective and state farms] which raised_the 
last lajers of rural backwardness with the strengthenmg of agrioulturo and the coming 
of tractors and combines The old [and during the Revolution one year counts as ten] 
oigamsation structure had outlived its usefulness The production of agricultural goods 
was rapidly mechanised, and this required more centralised direction on an All Ximon 
scale ” (jlfoscou; Fatly Sews, Jannarj 26, 1933) 
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of these wherever they were or might hereafter be estabhshed The other, 
the People’s Commissar for Agriculture, was to deal both with the collective 
farms (kolkhosi) of all types, and with the still surviving individual 
peasantry The existing People’s Commissars of Agriculture in the 
several constituent or autonomous republics were mot removed, nor were 
their offices abolished What happened was that, at one fell swoop, the 
whole score of them were stripped of a large part of their autonomy , 
passmg suddenly from govermng, as they chose, “ non-umfied ” depart- 
ments (like that of health), which were responsible solely to themselves, 
to presidmg over “ unified ” departments (hke that of finance), in which 
they had to follow the plans and execute all the orders received from the 
USSR Peoples’ Commissar, and in which their local stafis were required 
to render loyal service both to the local People’s Commissar, and also to 
his superior, the USSR People’s Commissar 

(b) Tho Ne^ Agricultural Departments 

In each of the constituent repubbcs, there had existed a Land Depart- 
ment, descended from the various Land Committees which were supposed 
to direct the division among the peasantry of the land of the monasteries 
and the Tsar’s family, and those estates from which the landlords had been 
expropriated These offices had become somnolent with the completion 
of the division, and actually fulfilled few functions They were now 
reorgamsed into Agricultural Departments, having in charge the super- 
vision ahke of the independent peasantry and of the rapidly grovnng 
kolkhosi of various types These departments had much to do with the 
adjustment of boundaries of the several kolkhosi, and with the settlement 
of disputes Their whole work was brought under the supervision and the 
orders primarily of the People’s Commissar of Agriculture of the repubhc , 
but with the obhgation of loyally carrying out any commands and instruc- 
tions of the USSR People’s Commissar 

In the autonomous republics, as in the oblasts or krais of the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine, there are also Agricultural Departments subordinate to 
those of the several constituent repubbcs ' In the case, however, of the 
very extensive oblasts or krais of the RSFSR, such as those of East and 
West Siberia and the Urals, and in the case of the larger among the 
autonomous republics, it became the practice for their Agricultural 
Departments to be m direct communication with the USSR People’s 
Commissar of Agriculture at Moscow, where there had been a 'special 
kolkhos centre, obtaimng all statistical and other information about the 
kolkhosi throughout the whole USSR This kolkhos centre became a 
part of the new USSR Commissariat of Agriculture 

Beneath the oblast or Icrai, or autonomous repubhc, there was also a 
Land Department for each rayon These had apparently n holly gone 
to sleep, to be rudely stirred by Kaganovich at the Seventeenth Party 
Congress “ Our rayon Land Departments ”, he said, “ are in a state of 
neglect, they are in an interregnum as it were, they do not seem to be 
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able to grasp what their functions are Very often the planning work of 
the rayon Land Department resolves itself into their mechanically dis- 
tributing the production quotas among the collective farms without taking 
into account their traction facihties, their labour power, and their economic 
possibilities The rayon Land Departments must be orgamsed in such a 
way that they may know the situation in every collective farm ” ^ 

(c) Supervision by the Village Soviets 

Then the village soviets (selosoviets) were made to reahse that it was 
an important part of their duty to watch the admimstration of all -the 
collective farms withm their several areas, so as to prevent them from 
going 80 far wrong as to threaten a failure of supply It was pomted out 
that the kolkhos, even more than the mdividual peasant, owed a positive 
duty to the state, m the form of the utmost production of foodstuffs on 
the nationahsed land that had been entrusted m usufruct to each little 
commumty , and that the performance of this duty had to be enforced 
The president of each village soviet was reminded that he was personally 
responsible for the proper conduct of each collective farm within the area 
under his charge, so far at least as using all his personal influence was 
concerned, with instructions to report without delay when he perceived 
anjthmg going wrong 

Thi Soviet Hierarchy grips the Colledne Farm 

This soviet hierarchy now took hold of the admimstration of the 
collective farms Trom one end of the USSR to the other, every koUdios 
had to be firmly gnpped — ^to be merely supervised, aided and praised, if 
its agneulture was successful , to be admonished and warned and 
threatened, if the sowing, the weeding, the reaping, the threshing and 
the v arehousing of the grain were not loyally and efficiently conducted , 
and m all cases to be helped and instructed and supplied with seed, 
fertihsers and machmery The problem, Kaganovich had pomted out as 
early as 1930, was to bring the state machmery as close as possible to the 
villages and hamlets, of which there were, as we have mentioned, no 
fewer than 600,000 “ At present ’ , he continued, “ the centre of gravity 
of collective farm construction has been shifted to the rayon Here are 
gathered up the threads of collective farm orgamsation and all other 
economic work of the villages, cooperative and soviet, credit and supply 
Are the rayon orgamsations sufficiently equipped with the necessary 
workers to deal with all this vaned work ^ There can be no doubt that 
they are extremely madequately supphed with workers "Where is the 
way out * ” 

What was done in 1930 was to decree the abolition of the okrug (the 
intermediate council between the oblast and the rayon) and to dis- 
tribute its staff among the congresses of soviets of both the latter author- 
ities In addition some 25,000 selected Party members were seni to 
* Peoece^ings of Seventeenth Congress GPSV, speech of Kaganovich, pp 67 69 
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■mtli the assistance of these stations ” 1 

Dunng 1933, the relations of the Machine and Tractor Stations with 
the collecti\ e farms within their several districts were reorgamsed in the 
light of the experience of the previous years MTulst the thousands of 
tractor drivers and mechanics that descended on the villages necessarily 
exercised a considerable missionary effect, their relations with the collective 
farms were to be strictly on the basis of a business contract mutually 
agreed to In addition to adnce and help in preparing plans, so many 
tractors or other machines, kept constantly in good working order, 
bringing their own petrol, would execute so much work m ploughing, 
sowmg, reaping and tlireshing, mcluding fallow-land and winter sowing, 
m return foi fixed and specified percentages of the yield mutually agreed 
to, the percentages for each group of collective farms bemg fixed with 
some regard to its prospective harvest The percentage for threshing was 
henceforth to be calculated not on the amount of wheat brought to be 
threshed, but on the actual amount of the yield in grain And when the 
work for each collective farm is completed, the management board of the 
farm, m conjunction with the MTS, is to draw up jointly a special protocol 
showing exactly the work done and its results in quahty as well as quantity, 
and the amount due Similar arrangements to those of the 1192 MTS 
semng gram farms would be made by the 318 in sugar-beet regions, 246 
m flax, 238 m cotton, 151 m vegetables and 85 in potatoes “ 

The Soviet Hierarchy i« reinforced by the Communiet Party 

It was, however, not enough to reorgamse, from top to bottom, the 
soviet departments responsible for agriculture, and not enough even to 
place m their hands the lever of 3000 or 4000 Machine and Tractor Stations, 
with an aggregate park of artillery of 200,000 tractors and combines, 
sen ed by thousands of competent dn% ers and mechamcs, provided with 
unlimited petrol In the USSR, perhaps even more than in western 
countries, there is always an immense “ lag ”, alike m time and in space, 
between the creation or reorganisation of a government department, and 
the actual accompbshment — everywhere and completely — of the task that 
it is set to do In so vital a matter^as the food supply, Kaganonch, wnth 
Stabn s full support, was taking no risks' He turned to the zealous and 
trustworthy members of the Commumst Party to see that, not only the 
immense sonet organisation, from the USSR People’s Commissariat, down 
to the most remote village sonet and the furthest flung Machine and 
Tractor Station, but also the 225,000 collective farms with their several 
boards of management and them fifteen miUion famihes, all of them 
actually did their duty It was decided by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party to create some 3000 new local organs, termed “ pohtot- 
deh , bemg special sections or committee^ of selected Party members, 

/I \ ^gntidhire ’ by Professor Dr Otto Auhagen, in Sonet “Economics, edited b 3 Dr 
Gerbard Dobbert, 1933, p 130 

’ Daily Acirs, ’weetly edition, rebniaiy 5, 1933 
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charged mth seeing to it, in the several regions assigned to them, that the 
government policy was actually put in operation by the persons immedi- 
ately responsible for each part of it These “ Policy Sections ” as we shall 
call them — ^the usual translation of “ Political Sections ” being, we are 
told, not precisely accurate, and certainly misleading — ^represent a unique 
projection from Moscow of the highly centralised Communist Party 

The Work of the Policy Sections 

This throwmg into the field, all over the USSR, of a “ hand-picked ” 
and trustworthy second army of some 25,000 members of the Commumst 
Party, chosen, we are told, out of a much larger number of eager apphcants 
for the adventure, and seconded out of all sorts of departments and 
factories for this special service, and especially their orgamsation in some 
3000 Pohcy Sections, was acclaimed as a master-stroke of pohcy, whichj 
as we read the evidence, contributed more than anything else to the marked 
success of the agricultural campaigns of 1933 and 1934 The members 
of these Pohcy Sections were carefully instructed in their duties by Kagano- 
vich himself, and despatched m batches from Moscow to some 3000 chosen 
centres m all parts of the USSR Each Policy Section consisted of at leas! 
five persons and often more, includmg a director, an orgamser of Partj 
work, another of work by the Comsomols, with a woman to organise the 
women workers , together with an editor, not only of posters and leaflets 
but also of the little local newspaper that wai everywhere started ^ The 
duty of each section, with the assistance of all the Party members and 
Comsomols in the area, was primarily aqd specifically to see to it thal 
everyone — ^whether on the staff of the Machine and Tractor Stations, oi 
in the service of the oblast or rayon, or of a village soviet, or m that of a 
collective farm — did his or her duty Many of the Party members thus 
sent to “ the agricultural front ” also imdertook one or other office, eithei 
in the Machine and Tractor Station, or in the milage soviet or in the 
management of a collective farm This attitude of mspection and control 
coupled with the actual filhng of particular posts, naturally brought the 
members of the Policy Sections into delicate and somewhat ambiguous 
relations with the local soviet ofiicials on the one hand, and, on the other, 
with the Party fractions and provincial Party agents, with the result oJ 
not a httle friction and some open^ quarrels, which had to be straightened 
out We get a msion of the difiiculties and dangers encountered by these 
missionaries in the correspondence of one of those who went out in the 
first batch m 1930 Gregor Injevatlane, who, after bringing to a higl 
degree of organisation the district of Turkestan to which he was sent, was 
eventually assassmated by a group of recalcitrant peasants His letters 
to his wife, to his comrades m the Moscow factory in which he had beer 

1 We have been told that the tens of thousands of members of the pohtotdeh ■were all 
carefully selected by the official staff of the special commission of the Commumst Party , 
and oven that they were aU personally mtervre'ned by Kaganovich himself — ^porhapt 
- this apphed only to the director of each politotdol — who rejected those of whose capaoitj 
and fidehty he was not satisfied ^ 
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employed, and to the Party authorities afford a moving picture of the „ 
life of these devoted Party missionanes ^ The establishment of the Pohcy 
Sections, and the selection in 1933 of a second army of Party membcm to 
man tliem, arose, ive are told, directly out of the disclosure to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the continued recalcitrance and - 
sabotage in the North Caucasus Their instructions vrere briefly summed 
up on the plirase that ivhat they had to do was to “ make the kolkhosi 
bolshevist and the members thereof more prosperous ” ® 

We are able to give a useful accoimt of the actual methods and results 
of a politotdel at work as a whole m a recent description by an American 
student who was spendmg a year among the kolkhosi “ As each collective 
farm completes [its harvesting], the Policy Section issues directives regard- 
mg gram delivenes to the government [and] the past, present and future 
actmties of the farm These sum up the accompbshments and failures 
discuss its special problems and give instructions for the future 
stating whether the directives need to be discussed with the kolkhos 
board of the distnct evecutn e committee before being earned out The ^ 
directives begin with a statistical report on the fulfilment of gram delivenes, 
and a statement of the success of the collective in relation to its own 
history and the achievement of other collective farms m the distnct The 
kolkhos IS reminded of its contract with the Machme and Tractor Station, 
that it must pay the MTS m fand a percentage of the crop for the use 
of the machines The directives then take up the collective needs of the 
kolkhos, the needs of special groups withmit, and, finally, special directives 
are given m regard to families and individuals A fimd must be laid aside ^ 
for seed and insurance, arrangements made for invahds and orphans 
and a kolklios social fund created Care is exercised to secure justice 
for groups of individuals The collective farm which has accomplished 
specially fine work sometimes receives a tractor or a truck as an award 
from the 3ITS On one farm where repairs were urgently necessary, and 
there were not sufficient funds to care for the whole kolkhos, the pohcy 
section has directed that the cottages bousing the largest fanuhes should 
be repaued first Paithful and efficient farm members, or a brigade which 
surmounted great difficulties, are credited with a 10 or 20 per cent increase 
on their work days Very careless workers receive a like deduction 
Where a collects e farm worker has retrieved a bad reputation, his deduc- 
tion may be cancelled or cut m half Those koUJios udarmks who are 
without a cow are singled out to receive a calf from the kolkhos dairy' 
In one instance a famil} had recened no payment last year because of the 
kulak sabotage which disrupted the farm , this year the pohtical section 
has ordered a 15 per cent increase in its work days [addition to its units 
of sharing] m partial restitution The direcbi es deal with innumcr- 

^ One of the 25 000 the Story 0 / a Shoe} Worhr, A Isbsch (Vtoseow, 1931) , 
Un drf 2 j noo la Inyadr de choc de la collecltiisation documents ftvssembVs par A C 
Idai’ch (Pani ISH 72 pp ) 

* The PoliMdA (m Rus-;ian), by M Karavai (Moscow! , Partudat, 19d4, 150 pp 1 
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able other details, with every phase of KoUdios life , ploughing, bee- 
keeping, poultry-keeping etc ” ^ 

IFo* (here a Famxi\i. in iht USSR in 1031-1032 ? 

IFTom one end of the USSR to the other we must visualise the iVgri- 
ciiltural pepartments of the oblasts and rayons, with the village soviets 
and the Machine and Tractor Stations, continuing to supervise and assist 
the couple of hundred thousand collective fanns, the ivhole organisation 
being guided and directed by the 3000 Policy Sections, inspired and driven 
by the incessant activity of Kaganovich at the head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Central Committee of the Communist Party Wliat 
has been the result of this attempt to cope with climatic difficulties on the 
one hand, and on the other with the inertia, the ignorance and the sus- 
picion of the peasantry of the immense area that had to be dealt %\ith ^ 
Was there or was there not a famine m the USSR in the years 1931 and 
1932 ’ 

Tliose who think this a simple question to answer n ill probably alreadj 
have made up their minds, m accordance with nearly all the statcmcnte 
hy persons hostile to Soviet Communism, that there vas, of course, a 
famine in the USSR , and they do not hesitate to state the mortality 
tliat it caused, m precise figures — imlmowTi to any statistician — •varying 
from three to six and even to ten million deaths ^ On the other hand, a 
retired high official of the Govemraent of India, spealong Russian, and 
well acquainted with Tsarist Russia, who had himself adimmstered famine 
distncts in India, and who visited in 1932 some of the localities m the 
USSR in which conditions were reported to he among the v orst, informed 
the present ivriters at the time that he had found no evidence of there 

1 Article by T E Hurst, on tho UBtiabin'tk Maobino and Tractor Station, North 
CauenBUB, in Moscow Datly News, October 1C, 1033 

® Scoplicism as to statistics of total deaths from starvation, in a territory extending 
to one sixth of the earth’s land surface, would anyhow bo lustiCod But ns to the USbll 
there seems no limit to the w ildnoss of exaggeration Wo <iuoto the follow mg mtcreslmg 
case related by Mr Slionvood Eddy, an oxponoucod Atnoncan traveller m Eussia " Our 
party, consisting of about 20 persons, while passing through tho villages, heard rumours 
of tho village of Gavrilovka, whore all tho men but one ■wore said to have died of starvation 
Wo w ont at once to investigate and track down this niraour Wo divided into four parties, 
with four interpTotors of our own choosing, and visited simultanoously tho registry office 
-of births and deaths, the village priest, tho local soviet, tho judge, tho schoolmaster and 
every individual peasont wo mot Wo found that ont of 1100 families throo individuals 
bad died of typhus They had immediately closed tho school and tho church, inoculated 
tho entire population and stamped out tho epidemic without developing another ease 
Wo could not discov or a single death from hunger or starvation, though many had felt tho 
bitter pinch of want It was another instance of tho ease w ith which wild rumours spread 
concerning Bnssia ” (Ilussta To day TFAaf can wc learn from it ? by Sherwood Eddy, 
1934, p XII ) 

\yo had this investigation described to us in detail by one of tho interpreters who took 
part in it, and who had tho not inconsiderable task of arrangmg tho transport for a journey 
of a hundred kilometres away fiom tho railway over almost impossible highways It 
booamo well Itnown among Russian journalists at tho time (see, tor instance, Jfetse durch 
hnndert KoUeclivunrlschaJtcn,'hy'L B Boross, Moscow, 1932, pp 1C1-1G3), but no British 
Or Amoncan correspondent seems to have mentioned it 
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being or having been anything like what Indian officials would describe 
as a famine 

Without CTpecting to convince the prejudiced, we give, for what it 
may be deemed worth, the conclusion to which our visits in 1932 and 1934, 
and subsequent examination of the available evidence, now lead us Tliat 
in each of the j ears 1931 and 1932 there was a partial failure of crops m 
various parts of the huge area of the USSR is undoubtedly true It is 
true also of British India and of the Umted States It has been true also 
of the USSR, and of every other country at aU comparable m size, m 
each successive jear of the present centurj In countries of such vast 
extent, having every land of climate, there is always a partial failure of 
crops somewhere How extensive and hon serious was this partial failure 
of crops in the USSR of 1931 and 1932 it is impossible to ascertain with 
any assurance On the one hand, it has been asserted, by people who 
hav'e seldom had any opportumty of going to the suffering districts, that 
throughout huge pro\nnces there ensued a total absence of foodstuffs, so 
that (as in 1891 and 1921) hterally several miUions of people died of 
starvation On the other hand, soviet offieials on the spot, in one district 
after another, informed the present Avnters that, whilst there was shortage 
and hunger, there was, at no time, a total lack of bread, though its quahty 
was impaired by using other ingredients than wheaten flour , and that 
any increase in the death-rate, due to diseases accompanying defective 
nutrition, occurred only in a relatively small number of villages What 
may carry more weight than this official testimony was that of vmrious 
resident British and Amencau journahsts, who travelled durmg 1933 and 
1934 through the distncts reputed to have been the worst sufferers, and 
who declared to the present writers that they had found no reason to 
suppose that the trouble had been more serious than was officially repre- 
sented Our own impression, after considermg all the a\ ailable evidence, 
IS that the partial failure of crops certainly extended to only a fraction 
of the USSR , possibly to no more than one-tenth of the geognplucal 
area We think it plain that tlus partial failure v as not in itself sufficiently 
serious to cause actual starvation, except possibly, m the worst districts, 
relativelv small in extent Any estimate of the total number of deaths in 
excess of the normal axerage, based on a total population supposed to 
luxe been subjected to famine conditions of sixty imUions, xvhich would 
mean half the'' entire rural^popidation between the Baltic and the Pacific 
(as some liax*e xashly asserted), or even one-tenth of such a population, 
appears to us to''ibe fantastically exccssix e 

On the other hand, it seems to be proved that a considerable number 
of po isant housch\dds, both in the spring of 1932 and in that of 1933, 
found theni'ielxcs uwproxuded with a sufficient store of cereal food, and 
specially sliort of fits\ To these cases we shall recur But xvc are at Once 
reminded that m coui^ries like India and the USSR, m China, and exen 
in the United States, , n which there is no ubiquitous sjstem of poor 
relief, a certain number people — among these huge populations ex-en 
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martyred Party member tbat we have already cited,’- just the same 
recalcitrance among the ignorant and suspicious peasants, whether 
nommally enrolled m collective farms or persistently obstructing their 
formation ^ These were the dupes and victims of the ceaseless machina- 
tions of the kulaks and others, whose position was threatened with 
destruction How serious the situation appeared to Kaganovich we may 
gather from the lurid denunciation that he made in January 1933 ® To 
any generally successful cultivation, he declared, “ the anti-soviet elements 
of the village are offermg fierce opposition Economically rumed, but not 
yet having lost their mfiuence entirely, the Iculaks, former white officers, 
former priests, their sons, former ruling landlords and sugar-mill owners, 
former Cossacks and other anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationahst 
and also of the social-revolutionary and Petlura-supportmg intelhgentsia 
settled in the villages, are trying m every way to corrupt the collective 
farms, are trymg to foil the measures of the Party and the Government in 
the realm of farmmg, and for these ends are makmg use of the backward- 
ness of part of the collective farm members against the interests of the 
socialised collective farm, against the interests of the collective farm 
peasantry 

“ Penetratmg mto collective farms as accountants, managers, ware- 
house keepers, brigadiers and so on, and frequently as leading workers 
on the boards of collective farms, the anta-aoviet elements strive to organise 
sabotage, spoil machines, sow without the proper measures, steal collective 
farm goods, undermine labour disciphne, orgamse the thieving of seed 
and secret granaries, sabotage gram collections — and sometimes they 
succeed in disorganismg kolkhosi ” 

However much we may discount such highly coloured denunciations, 
we cannot avoid noticmg how exactly the statements as to sabotage of 
the harvest, made on the one hand by the Soviet Government, and 
on the other by the nationabst leaders of the Ukramian recalcitrants, 

1 One of (he 25,000 the Story of a Shock Worker, by A Isbacb (Moscov, 1931) 

® Much the same recalcitrance had been manifested m 1927-1928 when the wide 
opemng of the “ scissors ” caused the relatively well to do peasants to withhold their 
gram from the market “ A genuine and severe economic tug of war between the Soviet 
Government and the more prosperous peasants occurred durmg the wmtor of 1927 and 
the spring of 1928, and seems liely to go on indefinitely, perhaps m milder forms As 
early ns the fall of 1927 it became eviddnt that the peasants u ere holdmg back their gram 
to a degree which not only destroyed anj possibility of exporting it but even seriously 
menaced the bread supply of the cities How did this ‘ gram stnke ’ come about ? It is 
very hard to answer this question There is certainly no widespread secret organisation 
among the peasants ivhioh could coordmato their actmtj or instrqct them all to do the 
same thing at the same time And yet they sometimes display an uncanny faculty for 
apparently unconscious spontaneous action, ns when they deserted from all parts of the 
front and swarmed on the landlords’ estates m 1917 Somethmg of this faculty must 
have come mto play m the autumn of 1927, when m Sibonn and Hkramia, m Central 
Russia and the Korth Caucasus, the same phenomenon of peasant unwilhngness to part 
with gram made itself felt ” {Somei Sussta, by fV H Chamberlin, 1930, p lOS) 

® Report of Kaganovich on Resolution of the Jomt Plenum of the Central Committee 
and the Central Control Commission of the Communist Party, m Moscow Daily News 
(weekly edition), Januarv 20, 1933 
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corroborate each other To quote again the Ukrainian leader, it ivas “the 
opposition of the Ukrainian population ” that “ caused the failure of the 
giain storing plan of 1931, and still more so, that of 1932 ” What on one 
side is made a matter for boasting is, on, the other side, a ground for 
denunciation Our own infeience is merely that, whilst both sides probably 
exaggerate, the sabotage referred to actually took place, to a greater or 
less extent, m various parts of the USSR, in which collective farms had 
been established under pressure The partial failure of the crop's due to 
climatic conditions, which is to be annually expected m one locality or 
another, was thus aggravated, to a degree that we find no means of 
estimating, and rendered far more extensive m its area, not only by 
“ barbering ” the growing wheat, and stealing from the common stock, 
but also by dehberate failure to sow, failure to weed, failure to thresh, 
and failure to warehouse even all the gram that was threshed ^ But this 
is not what is usually called a famine 

What the Soviet Government was faced vath, fiom 1929 onward, was, 
in fact, not a famine but a widespread general strike of the peasantry, m 
resistance to the policy of collectinsation, fomented and encouraged by 
the disloyal elements of the population, not without incitement from the 
exiles at Pans and Prague Beginning with the calamitous slaughter of 
hve-stock in many areas m 1929-1930, the recalcitrant peasants defeated, 
during the years 1931 and 1932, all the efforts of the Soviet Government 
to get the land adequately cultivated It v as in this way,- much more 
than by the partial failure of the crops due to drought or cold, that was 
' produced in an uncounted host of nUages m many parts of the USSR a 
state of thmgs in the winter of 1931-1932, and again in that of 1932-1933, 
m which many of the peasants found themselves with inadequate supplies 
of food But this did not always lead to starvation In innumerable 
cases, in which there was no actual lack of roubles, notably in the Ukraine, 
the men journeyed ofi to the nearest big market, and (as there was no 
deficiency in the countrj as a whole) returned after many days with the 
reqmsite sacks of flour In other cases, especially among the independent 
peasantry, the destitute family itself moved away to the cities, m search 
of work at wages, leanng its rude dwelhng empty and desolate, to be 
quoted by some incautious observer as proof of death by starvation In 
an unloiown numbei of othei cases — as it seems, to be counted by the 

^ “ The peasant resisted frauds, exaggerating their demand for seeds and cattle 
food under estimating their crops Thei fought very hard against compulsion More 
over, Tvhen thoi saw thatthej hadtogiTeoioragreatpartof their output, thoj diminished 
the output, nith the result that there was an immense slaughtering of the cattle, and a 
Terj senous dimmution of the crops The regime had the great good luck of the great 
hanest in 1933 Before that there was hunger m large sections'of the country ” (‘ An 
Economist’s Analj SIS of Soviet Eussia”, by Arthur Teiling, m AnnaU of thoAmcncan 
Academy of Pohltcal and Social Science, Julj 1934, pp 153 157) 

‘ “ In general tlio harvestmg and threshing processes vero carried out by the col 
lectivised peasantry of the tJkramo in such a manner that from 34 to 36 million quintals 
of gram uere tiasted in the fields This amonni alone could hate catered tico thirds of the 
gram the Vlramc uas to hate dclnCred to the State” ( ‘ Collectivisation of Agriculture ”, 
bj LtdojmsX.T,, Political Science Quarterly p 233) 
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luuidrcd thousnad —the faradit'S %\crc forcibly token fioni the holding 
which they had failed to cultivate, and icmoved to diblant yihices where 
they coidcl he pronded wnth work bj wluch they could earn their siib- 
sistenco 

The Soviet Government has been severely blamed foi these deporta- 
tions, which inc'cnlably caused great hardships The irresponsible 
criticism Joses, bow ever, much of its force hy tlio inaccuracy w ith which 
the case is stated Ifc is, for instance, almost invariablj taken for granted 
dhat the Soviet 6o\oinmeut heartlessly refused to niToid any relief to the 
starving distric ta Very little investigation shows that rehef was repeatedly 
aflordcd wheie theie was reason to suppose that {he shortage was not 
due to sabotage or deliberate failure to cultiaate There were, to begin 
with, extensive remissions of pa^mcnts in kind due to the govenimcnt^ 
But theio was also a whole senes of trau<!fer3 of grain from flic govern- 
ment stocks to villages found to be destitute, sometimes actuallj for con- 
sumption and m other (.a^-es to replace the seed funds wluch had been 
used for food - 

Of the enfoned icraovals there have been two kinds In and 
1930 drastic measuxeS were taken against those elements in the villages 
which were seriously interfering with the formation of kolkhosi often by 
peisonal violence and wilful damage to buildings and crops These 
disturbers of* the ])eacc wcio in many ca'ses forcibly removed from their 
homes “ The usual assuuiplion outside the Soviet Union ", writes one 
who wntnessed the proceedings of 1930, “ is tliat this exiling occurred 
through drastic action by a m}sticallj omnipotent GPU The actual 
process was quite different, it w'as done by village meetings of poor 
peasants and fnim hands who listed those kulaks who ‘ impede our col- 
lective fann bj foice and v loloncc and asked the Government to deport 
them In the hot da\ s of 1930 1 attended many of these meetings There 
weie harsh, bitter discussions, anal) sing one hy one the ‘ best families 
who had grabbed the hesf, lands, exploited labour hy owning the tools of 
production, as ‘ best families ’ norm.illy and historically do, and who vrere 
now fighting the rise of the collccfivc farms by arson, eattlc-lnllmg and 
murder . The meetings I personall) attended were more seriously 
judicial, more bahiicod in their discussion, than any court trial I have 
attended m ^Uneiici tliVse peasants know tlicy wcie dealing wutli senous 

' “Tho basic decree, promulgated on Maj 0, 1032, states that the grain collections 
from tho collectives and tlio individual farms must bo docronstd by 43 2 million quintals 
m comparison vnlb the lOSl programmo ” (“ Collcctmantibn of Agnciiltiiro m tho Soviet 
Union ”, bj W Ladtpnskj, m Pohlical Science QitaTtcrhj (Now York) Juno 1931, p 231) 

- llais " On Fobruarv 17, 1932 almost ki\ inoutlm botoro tho barvostmg of tho 
now crop tho Council of I’eoplo’tvCominisRars of the USSR and tho Central CommiKcc 
of tho Communist Party, directed that tho oolloituo farms in the eastern part of tho 
ooimlry, whioh had Bullorod from tho vlronght, be loaned over six irnUion quintals of 
gram for tho cstabhshmont of both seed and food funds ” (ibid p 229) 

Uator, wo read " Certain areas, such as tho Ukraine and North Caucasus which 
had to consume all tho available grain, romamod with httio or no seod funds In this 
cBso tho Soviet Government loaned to tho oollectivos of tho Ukraine almost 3 1 million 
ipiinfals of Btcd, and to ihosc of North Caucasus, over 2 million quintals ” (ibid p 213) 
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punishments, and did not handle them hghtlj Those who envisage 

that the rural reiolution which ended m farm coUectmsation was a 
‘ war between Stalm and the peasants ’ simply weren’t on the ground 
when the whirlwmd broke The anarchy of an elemental upheaval was 
its chief characteristic it was marked by great ecstasies and terrors 
local leaders in vuUage toivnship and pro\'ince did what was right m their 
oun eyes and passionately defended them convictions Moscow studied , 
and participated in the local earthquakes , and, out of the mass expenence, 
made, somewhat too late to sav^e the hve stock, general laws for its direc- 
tion It was a harsh, bitter and by no means bloodless conflict 
Township and provmcial commissions m the USSR reviewed and cut 
down the lists of kulaks for eiale, to guard against local excesses ’ ^ 

Later, when the sabotage took the form of a vudespread “ general 
strike” against even cultivation of the collective farms the Soviet 
Government found itself on the horns of the same dilenfiua that perplexed 
the admimstrators of the English Poor Law To provide mamtenance for 
able-bodied men whose refusal to work had brought them to destitution 
would merely encourage them, and their famihes, and eventually countless 
others, to repeat the offence Yet dehbeiately to leave them to staiv^e 
was an unacceptable alternative The Enghsh Guardians of the Poor, 
early m the eighteenth century, mvented the de\uce, which v as readopted . 
in 1834, of rehenng the able-bodied and their famihes only on condition 
that they entered the v orkhouse, and there performed whatever tasks of 
work could be set to them The Sovuet Government had ho workhouses 
av affable and no time to build them Its de\uce was forcibly to remove 
the peasants who were found to be without food from the vuUages which 
they nere demoralising to places at a distance where they could be put to 
work at the making of railways, roads or canals, at the cuttmg of tunberj 
or at prospecting or mining for mmeral ores — aU tasks of discomfort and 
occasionally of hardship, by which they were enabled'to earn the bare 
subsistence wage of rehef work It ■nas'^a rough and ready expedient of 
“ famme rehef”, which undoubtedly caused much suffering to mnoccnt 
vuctrms But candid students of the circumstances may not unwarrantably 
come to the conclusion that, when the cnsis of possible starvation arrived, 
as the result largely of dehberate sabotage, the Sovuet Government could 
hardly have acted otherwise than it did ^ 

^ ‘ The Sonet Dictatorship ”, by Anna Ionise Strong, m American Mercury, October 
1934 Dictatorship and Democracy,, by the same, 1934 

Ho\y one village came to decision m 1930 to suppress the small mmonty irhich had 
persistently sought bv every kind of cnmmal act, to rum the local koUdios ^ described 
in the artless recital of a peasant tvomnn* Collects e Farm Trud, told by Eudosua Paznkhma 
(■Moscow, 1932, pp 60 61) 

The enforced expropriation of these peasants has seemed to foreign critics an extreme 
injustice Were not the peasants, in limitmg their production, merely doing "what the\ 
liked Tvjth their oivn ? In fact, the peasants m the USSR are not owners of the land they 
toll hut merely occupants of nationalised land, for the purpose of cultivatmg it Rut 
whether or not the\ are m the same position as the peasant proprietors of Prance or 
Planders, -there seems nothing unreasonable or ineftmtable m the view that where-ver the 
land IS entrusted to a peasant class by the community, it is on the paramount condiHon 
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With the characteristic Bolshevik habit of “ self-criticism ”, the Soviet 
Government blamed its own orgamsation for having let thmgs come to 
such a pass “ The village Party and Young Communist orgamsation,” 
declared Kaganovich m January 1933, “ mcludmg the groups in state 
farms and machme-tractor stations, frequently lack revolutionary feehng 
and vigilance In many places they not only do not oppose this anti- 
soviet work of hostile elements with class alertness and an everyday 
Bolshevik' drive to strengthen soviet influence over the broad non-Party 
masses of the collective farmers and state farm-workers, but they them- 
selves sometimes fall under the influence of theie sabotaging elements , 
and some members of the Party, who entered for careerist purposes, hne 
up with the pnemies of the collective and state farms and the Soviet 
Government, and ]oin with them in orgamsmg thieiung of seed at sowing 
time, gram at harvesting and tlireshmg time, hiding gram in secret 
granaries, sabotaging state grain purchases, and really draw certam 
collective farms, groups -of kolkhozmks and backward workers of state 
farms into the struggle against the soviet power It is particularly true 
of state farms, where frequently the directors, under the influence of 
anti-soviet elements, undergo a bourgeois degeneration, sabotage the 
tasks set by the Soviet Government, enter upon out and out treachery 
to the Party and Government, and attempt to dispose of state farm 
products as if they were their own personal property ” 

But with no less charactenstic Bolshevist persistence, the occasion 
^was taken to intensify the campaign, so as to ensure that 1933 and 1934 
should see better results than 1931 or 1932 It was lecogmsed, and 
frankly confessed, that a serious error had been made, often owing to 
-the mistaken zeal of local agents, m making successive levies on the - 
successful kolkhosi, when these were found m possession of unexpectedly 
large crops Many peasants had lost confidence in the government's 
financial measures, always feanng that the results of their labours would 
be taken away from them Hence the whole system was changed The 
government rehnqmshed all light to take produce by contract any more 
than by reqmsition Henceforth nothing more was to be exacted from 
the collective farms by way of agricultural tax (apart from the agreed 
payment for the use of the tractois) than the one official levy of gram, 
meat, milk and other produce, defimtely fixed in advance, in exact propor- 
tion so far as arable produce was concerned, to the normal harvest on the 
number of hectares that had to be sown and weeded and reaped Similar 
assessments were made for other produce However great might prove 
' to be the yield, the government would claim no more Even if a larger 
area were sown than had been required, the government pledged itself 
not to increase its demand upon the zealous kolkhos As soon as this 
defimtely fixed levy had been paid for the whole district, each kolkhos 

tliat they should produce, up to their ability, the foodstufia required for the maintenance 
of “the community Any organised refusal to cultivate must mevitably be met by 
ovpropriation 
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was to be free to sell the surplus to outsiders as it pleased even to 
selhng it, in the open market, to the highest bidder ^ At the same time the 
whole orgamsation was drastically overhauled Many hundreds of local 
officials were, during 1932, found gmlty of gross neglect, oi wanton mis- 
handhng of machmery, stores and crops These wei e severely reprimanded 
and in many cases dismissed from office Hundreds of the worst offenders 
were sentenced to imprisonment, and at least seveial dozens to be shot 
The members of the kolkhosi themselves, including the manageis and 
accountants, were also faithfully dealt with What was most difficult to 
ope with vas the deplorable geneial siiUenness, m which many, and some- 
unes most, of the peasants had ceased to care whether or not the normal 
arvest was reaped Where the ploughmg had been only feebly performed 
he V ceding left undone , and the scanty growmg gram filched from the 
lelds bj night, the whole kolkbos was diastically shaken up , the most ' 
;udtv of the sabotagers, often cx-kulaks, were expelled , the negligent 
uanagers and peccant accountants were dismissed from office , collective 
arms which had wilfully neglected or refused to till their land were sternly 
efused rehef when they found themsehes vithout food, so as not to 
mcourage further recusancy , and in some of the worst cases the mhabit- 
ints of vhole milages, if oidy m order to save them from starvation, were 
iummaiily removed from the land that they had neglected or refused to 
jultivate, and deported elsewhere to find labouring y ork of any sort for 
Dare maintenance It is not demed that in these summary removals, as 
n those of ludimdual kulaks who had refused to conform to the govern- 
ment s requirements, gieat hardship was inflicted on a large number of 
s omen and children, as well as on the men Without such costm suffermg, 
t IS argued, the rapid reorganisation of peasant agnculture, which seemed 
;he only practicable means of solvung the problem of the national food 
lupply could not have been effected 

In the result there seems to us no doubt that this pecuhar stiffening 
)f the local rural administration by a chozen army of zealous and speciall} 
nstmeted Paity members, in direct commiimcation mth Kaganovich 
md the special department for agnculture of the Central Committee of 
he Commumst Party, was, dimng 1933 and 1934:, remarkably effective 
laganovich himself was duniig both these years constantly touring the 
sountry, loolang mmutely into everything and giving orders which had 
o be obeyed - The Soviet Government was lucky in a critical year (1933) 

^ This single tax ns may call it, -n-as assessed in grain at tlireo rates the normal 
in those holhhosi irhich had the use of the government tractors, for n hioh a sopirato fee 
lad to be paid a higher rate vhere no tractor fee hid to he paid because none vras used 
ir desired , and a stiU higher rate on the individual peasant or the kulak whoso ven 
iSistence it wag wished to discourage 

* “An amusing turn was given to the congress when the speech of Tobashov, of 
iloscow Province, was interrupted by Kaganovich Secretary of the Moscow Committee 
)f the Party ‘ When Kaganovich came to our farm,’ eleclared Tobashov, ‘ our chairman 
laid ‘ This IS the wav to the office ” Kaganovich replied “ It n ould be much bettor to 
;ee the hams and get an idea how yon carry on work here ’ Ho saav everything and 
iverywhere pointed out shortcomings our equipment, for instance, was 1 opt in a alied, 
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in a Jian'est wlucli, even if its excellence was exaggerated, was at least 
vastly better than those of the prceeding years But there would nothave - 
heen anything like so great a yield if this extraordinary administrative 
activit}’- had not seen to it, in practically all the 240,000 farms, that the 
sowing was actually imdertaken and completed at the right time , that 
the harrowing was not, scamped , that there was everywhere much more 
systematic weeding than had ever before been undertaken , that the 
tractois and harvesters were supphed to nearly every collective farm, and 
maintained m unwonted efficiency , that the harvest was got m without 
procrastination , and that the gram was guarded from theft and stored 
in safety In the foUouung year (1934) the harvest was apparently, on 
the average, not quite so great as m 1933 , but the universal testimony 
was to the effect that the behaviour of the peasants had greatly improved 
Some of the villages that had been among the most recalcitrant in cultiva- 
tion during 1932, and hadHungered most in the winter of 1932-1933, were 
among the most diligent m 1934, and abundantly reaped the reward of 
their increased labours As a consequence it was "reported that the 
government obtained m the aggregate almost as large an amount of gram, 
m return for its machmety and seed, as its share of the less abundant 
harvest of 1934, as it had received out of the bumper crops of 1933 And 
now that the woist members of the collective farms have been drastically 
'expelled, whilst the otheis have been actually shown how the work should 
be done, and have been made to realise that, even after paymg all that 
ithe government requires from them, they have much moie to their indi- 
mdual shares than they have ever in ihetr lives made out of their tiny holdmgs, 
they ‘may perhaps be expected to be able .to dispense with much of the 
husthng by which Kkganovich and his mynmdons in 1933 and 1934 pulled 
the USSE through a dangerous crisis ^ 

Life on a Collective Farm 

Let US now turn from the excitmg campaign by which Kaganovich, 
as we think, saved the situation , and relieved the Sonet Government 
from its grave anxiety as to the feedmg of the city populations and the 
Eed Army "VlTiat is the life that is noimally led by the seventy milhons 
of people in the USSE who make up the collective farms ^ 

‘ Superficially ”, remarked the late Michael Earbrnaii, “ a collectivised 

tho door of which did not close properly ’ ‘ I remember,’ interjected Kaganovich, ‘ that 
snow came in through the roof ’ (Laughter ) ‘ Quite right,’ returned Tobashov, ‘ but 
now we have repaired it ’ ‘ Very good,’ returned Kaganovich, ‘ I’ll return soon to find 
out ’ ‘ We knew perfectly well,’ concluded Tobashev, ‘ that you would not take our word 
^for it We are waiting for you to come back ’ ” {Moscow Daily News, February 18, 1933) 

^ We maj quote the tcstimonj of an impartial Canadian evpert “ Because of tbo 
inca-onsed area of holdings and higher yields in the colleotivcs, as a result of the greater 
use of tractors and modem implomonts and production methods, the income per house 
' hold on the average collectivised farm has increased at least 150 per cent as a nation wide 
aa erage, and bymore than 200 per cent in numerous locahties ” {Russia, Market or Menace, 
by Thomas D Campbell, 1932, p 05) This author, who was m two separate years sent 
for by the Soviet Government to advise them how to cope with their agnoultaral difB 
cttlties, successfully conducts a 95,000 acre wheat farm in Jlontana, USA 
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village looks very like the traditional Enssian ^^^age But essentially 
it IS something quite new The hfe of a peasant m such a village differs 
almost entirely from that of the old-fashioned mujib Instead of being 
confined to a petty world m which he had to till the various narrow strips 
that comprise his holdmg with the aid of a single horse, he has become a 
partner m a big estate and has to adapt himself to large-scale methods 
of cultivation and the use of all sorts of machmes of which he had never 
even heard before Moreover, he has suffered a social and pohtical as well 
as an economic change His share in the cooperative effort is mvolvmg 
him m various new experiences with his neighbours Of these the orgamsa- 
, tion of work is naturally the most important ” ^ 

The Members' Meeting 

The basis of the administration of the collective farm, as m the so^^et 
and trade umon hierarchies, is the periodical meeting of all the members 
over the age of eighteen At such a meeting, at least once m every year, 
and m many cases more frequently, there is elected the chairman, and 
several other members to form the board of management (pravleme), 
^ which constitutes the effective executive for aU purposes It is by this 
"body, m the atmosphere of day-by-day discussion among all the members, 
and subject to periodical report and debate in the members’ meetmg, that 
all the necessary decisions are taken what crops shall be raised on what 
parts of the farm , when the vanous operations of ploughmg, sowing, 
weeding and ban estmg shall be undertaken , which members shall be 
assigned to each of the innumerable separate tasks, and all the thousand 
and one detailed arrangements that even the smallest collective enterprise 
necessarily involves , 

The Management of a Cdllectne Taryn y - 

The actual orgamsation of_worknl^dml3a'ch collective farm, together 
with the arrangement® fersnaring the product among the members, vary 
from farm to ^tirm The 240,000 farms, mdeed, differ indefimtely from 
cMch otW m almost eiery respect, accordmg to the local conditions and 
to the capacity and honesty of the leading members At first, everythmg 
was of the simplest All the members worked pretty well as they chose, 
at any of the varied tasks It was often assumed that the year’s product 
could and should be shared equally among aU the httle commumtv, on 
the basis of the number of mouths to be fed irrespective of age, sex, 
capacity or the work actually performed Gradually this simphcity was 
abandoned m favour of a definite assignment of tasks and offices, by 
decision of the members meetmg, but on the recommendation of the 
responsible officers and the board of management In all the well- 
organised kolkhosi the workers are allocated to brigades, to each of vhich 
IS assigned a specific task In order to fix responsibdity each brigade has 
a particular area of land to cultivate, with its own set of implements, and , 

1932 ' Agricultural System ”, in The Economist ^London), October 16, 
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IS required to concentrate its work on a particular crop, wketker wheat or 
rye, flax or beet, cotton Or sunflower, throughout the whole agricultural 
year upon the same area, in the successive operations of ploughing, sowing, 
harrowmg, weeding and harvesting In the same way a specific bngade 
takes charge, tliroughout the whole 3 'ear, of the hoises, cattle, sheep or 
pigs that the kolkhos possesses in common, so that there may be no 
doubt as to responsibility for their maintenance in health 

Experience soon proved the necessity of changing the basis of shanng 
from mouths to be fed to days of work performed, often supplemented by 
an allowance for children under workmg age The share for each day’s 
work had then to be difierentiated not by sex or age but accordmg to the 
laboriousness or disagreeableness of the task ^ The importance of the 
functions of management and accountmg soon came to be increasingly - 
recognised But in order to keep down the overhead charges the number 
of members who may be employed otherwise than in actually productive 
work, such as management, secretarial duties, accountmg and measurmg, 
is strictly limited , and it is laid down that their hours of work must be 
reckoned, in the sharmg, at no more than the average per hour of the 
' whole body of adult workers 

When it was found at the enfT of the harvest that a considerable surplus 
remained, after all the advances to members had been covered, and all the 
required transfers or payments to the government had been made — and 
this has undoubtedly been the case in successive years in many collective 
farms, and during 1933 and 1934 m, at least, many tens of thousands of 
them — the disposal of this surplus has been the subject of prolonged 
discussion among the members, leading up to a decision by the members’ 
meeting ® How much should be devoted to capital improvement and 
how much.to distribution as a bonus m money or m produce , whether to ' 
build a new barn, a new cow-house, a new silo , or a village hall, a club- 
house, or a cinema , or a children’s creche, a primitive apartment house 
for the young and unmarried men, or a chnic for the visiting doctor — all 
"lihese have been talked over, and here and there, one at a time, m what- 
ever order desired, actually undertaken 

JIoiv Disputes are Settled _ ' 

In the working hfe of such a community there must mevitably occur 
disputes which even a vote cannot settle For these, as in the factory, 

^ “ The value of work done by mombors of kolkhosi is reckoned in labour days But 
what IS a labour day ? A labour day is a fixed quantity and a fixed quality of uork done 
by 1 member of the kolkhos ” (Tataov, The Dislrtbuiton of Income in the Kollhosi, Partiz 
dat, Moscow, 1932, p 24, in Russian) 

“ In the Instructions issued by Kolkhoscontro as to rates of pay for work it is stated 
that no matter by whom the vork is done — irlicther by a man, by a woman or a young 
person — this work, if equal in quantity and quality, must be reckoned as an equal number 
of labour days, and must be paid for m a oorrcspondmg share of the income ” {ibid p 28) 

■ In order to ensure that nothing is decided without general consent, it has been 
prescribed bylaw that the objects of the proposed expenditure must be withm the kolkhos 
itself , and that no proposal shall be deemed to bave been carried otherwise than by a 
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llierc IS increasingly lesoit to “ the Tnangle ’ “ We have all heard \ 

imtes a recent observer, “ of the Tnangle rn the factories management, 
Part-v and trade umon But on the collective farm there is no trade 
union What then Have we forgotten the village soiuet ’ A ^ullage is 
occupied by collective farmers and a few artisans, the sales clerks m the 
cooperatives, school teachers, and so on The Tillage soviet is the 

organ of government , the kolkhos hoard the economic and labour control 
of the farm Their interests can never clash , they are complementarj 
The Tnangle on the kolkhos [is] composed of the chairman of the 
hoard, the chairman of the village soviet and the Party secretary And 
this triangular form of representation is earned down tlirougli the farm 
structure On each brigade there is also a member of the village soinet, 
elected from the brigade, who, with the brigadier and the brigade Party 
organiser, forms the brigade Triangle Bngadiers are appomted by the 
farm board at a general meeting, when these appointments may be dis- 
cussed, opposed or confirmed ” ^ 

Dcinocracy tn jtgriciiJltirc 

Ho one can possiblj visit all the 240,000 collective farms spread ovei 
an immense area , and no visitor of half a dozen or so can form any nseful 
idea of the extent to which such a sample — no larger than one-twenty- 
thousandth part — ^is typical of the enormous mass, either m general 
efficiency or in amount of product \Wiat most impresses the pohtical 
student is the vision of these 240,000 separate communities scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the USSR, severally worlang out 
their owh life-conditions, within the framework of the law and the regula- 
tions common to them all, uot as separate families hut as members of a 
cooperative society m which all have a common interest^ What an 
education must be the endless discussions of the frequent members’ 
meetmgs ' How refreshmgly novel must he the atmosphere m which the 
twenty or thirty miihon childien of these collectivised peasants are now 
growing up ' 

At the same time the peasants are, ivith the aid of their famihes, also 


clear majonfy in a meeting at irhicTi not le-^ than tivo tlurda of the membership ■vrere 
present and voted 

^ Article by Charles Ashleigh describmg collective farms m Xorfh Caucasus, Moscoir 
Dat}y Netes, September 3, 1933 Tlie Triangle is, hoireveT, not vet universal on collective 
farms, though it may be that it is fending to become so 

^ Competent observers testify to signs among the peasantrv of a mental revolution 
“ Veiy stnlang tendencies can he observed m the buying activities of holhhos peasants 
Kone of them rronld think of buying a horse He has no right to bnv a horse Here is a 
real farmer But he ironld no more think of buying a plough than a factory workmg man 
■would think of saving up to buy a turbme The Russian peasant m other rvords can 
spend a decreasing amount of nioucy on the acqmsition of capital He ■aall use liis money, 
instead, to oat more, clothe himseU better and lire more comfortably This is another 
Russians say in undermming the capitahstio msf mots of the mnjik I msh I could 
convey the momentousness of such psychological changes They amount to a national 
mental revolution ” The Evolution of CollectiviEation ’ , by Louis Fischer in SntrsTi 
JBussiatv Goietlc, September 1933) 
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developing that part of the production which is left' in then; own hands 
The magnitude and range of the individual enterprises of the members of 
the collective faims is seldom adequately reahsed The “ Model Con- 
stitution ” recommended on Pebruary 17, 1935, states that “ each house- 
hold in collective farms in tilling districts which have a well-developed 
livestock industry may have at its personal disposal two or three cows, 
apart from calves, from two to three pigs with their ofisprmg, a total 
of 20 to 25 sheep and goats, and an unlimited number of poultry, rabbits 
and up to 20 beehives The area of the land around the dwelling- 
place which IS personally used by the kolkhos farmstead (exclusive of the 
land occupied by the duelling) may range between a quarter and half an 
hectare, and m certam districts one hectare ” (The hectare is 2 47 acres ) 

The Commune 

- We need say httle, at this stage, of the completely collectivised settle- 
ment imown as the commune Here the little community has all its 
material po'ssessions m common ownership, and umtes all its activities 
rm'isii uvjtmnnnL management, very mneh. aa 'iene tke Vinmarwca 
societies formed durmg the past hundred years, m America and elsewhere, 
under the influence of Eobert Owen, Cabet and Fourier, or among pecuhar 
religious denominations such as the Shakers In the USSR at least a 
couple of thousand communes have been established in various places 
duiing the past decade without any rehgious basis , and many of them 
have now had several years’ successful experience We may cite as an 
example the commune named Seattle in th^ Salski district of North 
Caucasus provmce, which was founded m 1922-'1923 by -a group of Fmmsh 
Socialists, originally centred at Seattle m the State of Washington (USA) 
They were attracted to the USSR, as a country Ree from the oppressions 
of capitalism, in which they could apply, on a cooperative basis, the 
American agricultural machmery that they broiight uuth them Welcomed 
by Lemn, the}’' were assigned 5291 hectares of unbroken steppe, twelve 
miles fiom the railway Here the members, -whose numbers had grown 
by 1935 to about 400, making a total population of approaching 1000, 
now comprismg sixteen different nationalities, have erected substantial 
dwelhngs supphed -with runmng water, prnvided nurseries and schools, 
sunk wells, built barns, granaries and silos, and brought under contmuous 
cultivation more than 10,000 acres, selling the wheat annually to the' 
Government Gram Trust The commune had, lu. 1933, over 100 cattle 

An interesting article by Biohard Gerbacy, a mombof of the commune, in the Moscow 
Daily News, October 20, 1933, described the celebration of the tenth anmversary of the 
foundation of the settlement On out visit in 1932, vre were not only freely supplied rvilh 
information, but also presented with a lengthy pamphlet (m Russian) entitled Prom the 
Country of the Capitalists to the VSSR the American Cofnmunc Seattle, by P J Thndous 
(Moscow, Gosisdat, 1930), which, in translation, has enabled us to form a vivid picture 
- of the early trials and the present orgamsatven of this prosperous community 

The pamphlet A Student in Russia, by Paul Winterton (Cooperative 110100, Manchester, 

- 1929, C4 pp ), gives an attractive account of a commune in southern TJkrame, which had then 
enjoyed several years of prosperity and increasmg civilisation, under enlightened leadership 

l2 
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and nearly 200 pigs It mamtams a large wood-worlnng shop and exten- 
sive brick-kilns, by nhich at is constantly adding to its liuilduigs An 
efficiently fitted maclune shop not oiilj keeps all the maclunerj of the 
neighbouring fanns in repair, but also manufactures new parts and gears 
The members of the commune enter freely into the local life of the district, 
take part in the elections to the \nllage soviet (selosovnet), and send dele- 
gates to all the conferences and congresses that they arc entitled to attend 
All over the USSB the quarter of a million population of the couple of 
thousand communes takes the same pait in the civic organisation, local 
and national, as do the kolkhosi Whether or not these latter will gradually 
develop mto communes, as maiiv people suppose, but as the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not encourage, is a question of the future At present it looks 
as if there was a tendency for individual ownership to reappear inside the 
commune In order to mcrease the aggregate of hvestock, the USSR 
People’s Commissar of Agnculture has decreed that “ ev ery member of 
an agricultural commune has a right to acquire for his individual economy 
a cow, small producers’ hvestock and fowls ” ^ 

The Hierarchy of Oicn^r Prodveers tn AqricuUurc 

The orgamsation of the owner-producer in agriculture stands plainly 
at a more rudimentary stage than that of the owner-producers m industrj , 
which we described m the preceding section The severe crisis of the past 
fen years has stood in the way of any adoption of the luerarchical or 
pyramidal form of democratic centralism No district councils repre- 
sentativ e of kolkhosi emst, nor is there any sign at present of the institution 
of an All-Umon Congress of Collective Farmers There is, accordingly, no 
central executive committee which such a congiess would appomt A 
prelmunary stage to that of a representative “All-Umon Congress of 
Collective Farmers ” may have been the large gathermg of “ collective 
farm shock-brigaders ” (udarniki) winch was summoned to hloscow in 
February 1933 At this conference, attended by over 1500 local leaders 
of collectiv e farm admimstrations from nearly all parts of the USSR, the 
difficulties and the prospects of these owner-producers were made the 
subject of stirrmg addresses by such outstandmg rmmsters as Molotov', 
Kaganovich, Kahmn, Voroshilov and Yakovlev, together with Stahn 
lumsclf This conference at Moscow was followed during the spring of 
1933 by others held for particular provmces - A ‘ Second AU-Umon 

‘ ‘ CoUectivis\tion of Agriculture in the Soviet Udioh”, tv W Ladojinskj , m PoIUimI 
Science, Quarterly March 1934 

® See the reports of speeches made at eUch conferences of udamiki in Mosemv Daily 
Aeiis, Fehruarv 15-20, 1933 and also robrunrj 1935, also Internalional Press Corre 
spondence, March 2 and Jlaj 20, 1933 , Speech at the First All Union Congress of Collectne 
Farm Shod Prigade Uorlcra, bj J Stalin (JIoscow, 1933, 24 pp ) , The Great Offensive, 
by Maunce Hindus, 1933 ch vi “ Collectives ’ , pp 95 116 

At these conferences the delegates ■were invited, and their expenses were paid, by the 
USSR People's Commissar for the kolUiosi and peasantry, but invitations were issued in 
blank, a due proportion being sent to each province The actual selection was made 
locallj by v ote among the n hole number of udamiki It u as oxpbcitlj stated that manv, 
if not most, of the delegates were non Party men or w omen 
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Congress of KoUdios Udamiks ” held at the end of 1934 adopted a detailed 
and elaborate model constitution for all kolkhosi, which was formally 
approved by the Sovnarkom of the USSR and by the Central Committee 
' of the Communist Party on February 17, 1935 This model constitution 
was strongly recommended for adoption by the members’ meeting of each 
of the '240,000 kolkhosi , now approaclung 250,000 

The permanent central office in Moscow (Kolkhoscentre), from which 
^was exercised some general supervision over all the collective farms m 
the USSR — or by which, at any rate, statistics were collected for the 
whole movement — has now been absorbed m the new comrmssariat, and 
is’directly admimstered by the USSR People’s Commissar for Agriculture 
_ (kolkhosi and peasantry) Probably one of the most important constitu- 
tional relations, apart from those with the Agricultural Commission of the 
Commumst Party, are those with Gosplan, with which it must be fre- 
quently in consultation as to the annual formulation of the control figures 
of the General Plan, and the continued minor modifications which have 
to be made and adjusted 

Any hierarchical organisation of councils rising, tier after tier, from 
the members’ meeting to an All-Umon Congress of elected delegates is, in 
the case of the collective farms, frankly postponed The authoritative 
regulation of such of the 240,000 farms as are imperfectly admimstered 
IS, at present, more obvious than any organised expression of the desires 
and ideas of the fifteen milhon famihes who form the aggregate member- 
ship 

The vast majority of the 240,000 collective farms are, in fact, not yet 
wholly self-govermng cooperative societies ^ Such of them as have 
already made then agriculture successful, to the extent of maintainmg 
their members, and their families, and of yielding to the government the 
amount of its levies for the agricultural tax, and in return for the use 
of its tractors and harvesters, its seeds and its fertilisers, do, in fact, 
manage their own affaus, by their own members’ meetings , and get from , 
the government, beyond the machines that they hire, no more than super- 
vision and advice For the rest there has had to be devised an elaborate 
system of administration by which the members’ meetings have been, 
by an mgemous combination of education and persuasion, economic 
pressure and, m the last resort, drastic coeremn, shown how they should go 

The Results %n 1933 

It IS possibly useless to adduce aggregate figures of the yield of wheat 
during 1933 for the whole USSR — shoivmg a considerable mcrease on any 
previous year — as evidence of the successful working of the system of 
collective farms’ Nor can this success bz proved by particular instances, 

^ it seems ndicnlons for a contributor to the pampUet of tbe School of Slavonic 
Studies entitled Colhclivised AqricuUure in the Soi'iet f/nion (London, 1934,'p 30) — one 
■who has been unable to visit the USSR to Bee for hiiOself — to declare “ that the legal 
status of the ■members of collective farms is for all practical purposes equivalent to 
bondage ’ 
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on the one liaiicl, uhctlicr the successful holUiosi ^\ill repeat, ju less 
fasourablc \cnrs, sslicn the olhnal prc'-sure ]? liglitencfl, the material 
successes of’l931 and 1031 , or, on the oilitr, whether (ho stern measures 
taken neanwt those uho faded to cultnatc the land entrusted to them can 
o\ ercome tlie ingrained habit of mind of the iricin idual peasant, incapable 
of recognising his o^^^l gam in anj product, liovrCicr considerable, avhicli 
liss to be shared Mitli others fitrman expert observers declare that tlic 
agricultural didiculties in tlic USSR aie not act over and tiiat not for 
several years can the food position be elcelared to be safe There are two 
prineip tl grounds for tins conrbision hatev cr mii} be done by drastic 
administration to (ompel the sullen farim rs to ciiltivMfc ctTcctively, this 
will not restore the slanuhtered liorses and rattle, sheep and pigs The 
diminution of livestock li td, in 1931, not vet slopped (except for pigs) , 
although It IS claimed that in 1931 the dc( rinse was arresteul in nil but 
horses Even if the aggregate total begins to rise during 1935, it raicst 
take several V cars to bring to ni.iiunlv tbc anim ds novv being born 

The second ground taken bv those who know best the mind of a 
peasantry in anj European country, is the sheer iinpossibditT of per- 
suading the elder kolkhos member to change bis ideas and his habits He 
has not jet got over his resentment at hcing deposed from his position 
of famdj antocr it,^ nor wall he cssilj he wc med from his habit of seeking 
alwajs to do less work tlian his fellow -mrmhers, on the argument .that 
onlj' in this waj can he hope to “get even ’’ with them, ns thej'" wall, of 
course, be seeking to do less than he docs ' It is not enough, such critics 
declare, to leave to the kolkhos niemlier the full product of Ins owm 
g'’rden, his own poultrj, his own beehives, his own pig and even liis own 

mglcft to V rod ni)d failuro to ri ip, just i- tlirn Ind lx on in previous vevrs deliiwrafc 
rlajghkr of even i ind of Iivi^too), nmountinn to no fewer than ISO million oniinals 
Tins imn made ’ shortagi it nas tint Hfr Clismljcrlm nils a latinot Tlow far food 
fcarcitv was nfrgnvikd bv unduo evnttions b^ tlio povemraont npents from n population 
manifr th puiltv of <.abota,,t m iv well In n mntterof tontrovoiwj J\o find in the sinto 
ments of VIr Chninlicrlin and other btlitioni 1 1 fbo famine, notliinp that can bo called 
Malis'ical ovidrnce of with sproarl nbnorra il niortalitv , iboiipb it mar be inhnvd that 
bar IfliipT in particular vilhprs must have hd, licro and tlurc, to atimo rise in tho local 
diatli rate Xho conlimious mcrco'e m tlio total population of tlio dJlaaint and North 
Caucasus as of the "OSSK r s a w hole, dots not seem to bav o been intomipfod, thoiigb tho 
micration from tbc rural dislrjcts to thecilnalias confinunl, and ninv even have increased 
Tho controversv is di cussed in Ikmis 1 ischcra hook Sonet Tovnietj, lOSS, pp 170 172, 
in which 111 ineidcntaUv aajs, “ I myn/lj rate, all over the VUrnitie in Octoier 1932, huijc 
etacl^ of gram ulifl the peafanlt had refmed to gather in, rpid tclnch irere rotting This 
vas their mnter's food Then Ihcec tame peaeanti stoned ’’ 

1 In manj collective farms a vrav of dealing with tin npathj and aullonnoss of tho 
clderlj peasants who were frequentlj found sitting glooimlv on tho seat in front of their 
housi s, a lubst tho voting jvople were avorking in tho hclds, haa Incn found Thov have 
boon formallj appointed ‘ inspectors of quahtv and given the dutj of superintending 
tho work and reporting on tho qualitj of tho crops harvested They wear a badge, and 
walk about with an air of autbobitj i (sto tho cases cited m Jleise durch hundert Kollcctiv 
uirteehaficn In I P Boross Vfoscow, 10J4, p 176) This ingenious oncourngomont of 
tho aged has liccn earned even further In various distncts congresses of these inspootors 
of quahlj hav o boon held, attended In hnndreds-of clderlj peasants from tho neighbouring 
Kolkhosi, who hav e been addressed bj leadmg statesmen, and treated ns persons oceupj'ing 
1 oj positions m tho local ngnoultnre I 
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co-w This concession to mdmduabsm may, it is said, even make matters 
vrorse, by tempting the disloyal collective farmer to put all his energy 
into Ins private enterprise We do not ourselves pretend to a judgment 
But we suggest that the Bolshevilc Government may not be wrong in 
putting its hopes, m the kolkhosi, as elsewhere, on the young people, who 
(as it IS not always remembered) constitute about half the population 
These will have increasingly been nurtured in a collective atmosphere , 
and, according to all accounts, they like it much better than the hfe of 
the individual peasant So, it seems, do most of the women If the 
women and the children, and the young people, who together constitute 
-three-fourths of the whole population, -yirefer the kolkhos, the kolkhos 
will endure This, at least, is the judgment of the observer who probably 
knows the Russian peasant better than any other writer “ Of one tlung 
,we may be assured,” declares ]\Ir Maurice Hindus, “ so long as the soviets 
endure there wiU be no return to mdmdual farming I have the feehng 
that, even if the soviets were to collapse, Russian agriculture would remain 
collectivised with control in the hands of the peasants instead of the 
government The advantages of collectivisation as a method of farming 
are indisputable There are even now scores of highly successful collective 
farms in the Black Earth region and in the Ukraine Collectivisation has 
within it the power to convert Russia from a backward to a progressive 
agricultural nation, as individual landholding with its inevitable small 
acreage never can ” ^ ^ 

(c) MlSOEIilAlTEOVS ASSOOimoUS Or OWNER rsioDvoms 

Needless to say, the advantages of association m the work of produc- 
tion are not confined to the cultivators and handicraftsmen, and other 
producers in agriculture or small scale industry We shall describe in 
-the following chapter the entirely distmct consumers’ orgamsation of the 
distribution of commodities, together with the productive services inci- 
dent^ thereto But even specifically within the sphere of production, 
where the two main types of manufacturing artel and collective farm 
count by far the largest numbers of members, we have to notice, as part 
of the social structure of production m the USSR, various other lands 
of “ cooperatives ”, often “ mixed ” in type, which are seldom described, 
but which cannot be ignored 

We must, however, first write off, as superseded by subsequent develop- 
ments, practically all the array of independent agricultural cooperative 
societies that existed in the USSR as recently as 1927 ^ At that ’date 

1 The Great Ojfensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, p 114 

2 Apart from the voluminous Eussian sources, the following more accessible publioa 
tions may be cited The Gooperalwe Movement tn Russia, by J V BubnofI (Manchester, 
1917, 162 pp ) , The Gooperalive Movement in Soviet Russia, by Elsie Terry Blanc (Now 
York, 1924) , The Goopcratiie Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 
1925) , Die Konsumgenossenschaften in Soicgetrussland, by Lubmov (Berhn, 1920, 20 pp ) , 
Gonsumers’ Gooperaiion in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, by P Popoff (London, 
1927, 46 pp ) , Die Oenossenschaften in socialislischen Aufbau, by W Tikhomirov (1927) , 
The Russian Gooperalive Movement, by N Barou and E P Wise (1927) , Die landunrt 
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there ere speciabsed societies for the assistance of the makers of butter 
and cheese and other millc products , societies for poultry and eggs , for 
potatoes , for grapes and avme , for horse- and cattle-breedmg and the * 
rearmg of sheep for tobacco , for cotton for flax , for sugar-beet , 
for the production and distribution of vanous lands of seed , for bee- 
keeping and Tvhat not There "svere a number of credit societies on a 
mutual basis But most of these societies, or the various federations and 
unions that they formed among themselves, combined the ]omt marketing 
of their membeis produce ivith ivhatever preparation for sale could con- 
vemently be undertaken collectively Thus, there were cooperative 
creamenes and cheese factories by the thousand , many hundreds of 
cooperative workshops and nulls for the preparation of flax , hundreds 
of cooperative factories and distilleries for the manufacture both of food 
preparations and of alcohol from the extensive potato crop In almost 
all cases the cooperative society supphed the techmcal instruction appro- 
priate to the enterprise , selected seed , the best lands of implements, 
and plans and models of improved bmldmgs It undertook the collection 
and storage of the produce , arranged bulk sales to the consumers’ coopera- 
te es or the government trusts , opened up new markets , organised 
exhibitions in the cities, and concerted with the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Trade as to the widemng of the range of the export trade A ' 
large proportion of all the agricultural produce of the USSPi, apart from 
cereals was, m 1927, handled by these independent cooperatiie associa- 
tions In the cases of milk pioducts, flax, potatoes, tobacco and sugar- 
beet, these associations dealt with 60 to 90 per cent of the whole produc- „ 
tion of the countr} 

This extensile development of voluntary and independent organisa- 
tions of agricultural producers, which m 1927 numbered 80,000 separate 
societies, uniting as many as eight or mne milhon peasant households in 
volunt iry cooperation had, by 1932, completely disappeared from view 
So far as the present wTiters could learn, all the 80,000 societies have 
ceased to exist as such , their numerous federal associations have been 
liquidated ” , and the various ‘ centres ” that they maintained at 
jiloscow have been absorbed into the new USSR Commissariats of State 
Farms and of Agriculture respectively A certain proportion of the local 
cooperative societies (mcluding the Sibenan creamenes) have simply 
become collective farms (kolkhosi) '\Vherev’’er the collective farms have 
been estabbshed, the credit societies have become unnecessary, as the 
mdindual members hav e little need of loans whilst the State Bank 
supplies any credit required by the kolkhos itself The great development 

'J^haphd'-n Genofcnischaflcr in dtr Sowjdunwn (Berlin, 1928), IransKted as Agncvlliiral 
Ooopnalion in tnc Soncl Vrnon by G Patner (London 1929) The CoopTolnv Mmement 
tnJiJSiwdvrtnaihe rrar,bvKa}denandAnteifcroT(1930) Lesi oieedjdareloppemenJdeh 
eo(f>traliondp product, on enVrSS b\ W TiUioimroi (1931), The Tear Bool of Amculiural 
C Doperat^ (London 1933) , and. ns to credit societies Rermonne Survey (Gonbank) JiOTOiO 
terandlJeceinl«rl930 and Bunion CooperahieBanling bvK Barou (London 19ol) and 
tor alllonnanon cxi-ling Consumers' Coopera’ionin theVSSR, b\ LoalioA Paul (1934) 
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of scientific jnstiitutes, winch now place ai the peasant*’ disposal all the 
facts and suggestions that ho requires, may hive rondeied unnecessniy 
much of the service of advice and instruction rendered bv the specialist 
cooperative societies and fcdeial unions Yet it cannot he ignored that 
the sunnnnrj' “ liquidation’ of so exlensne a growth of social tissue 
involves a loss to the peasantry which may not )'et have been entirely 
made good to the whole twenty-fine million households, by the more 
systematic oig.inisauon of stnto hanks and eorainissaTiats, institutes and 
kolIJiosi Some miscellaneous developments of these we have now to 
describe 

The Fishemn}\ Kolllmj —In no part of the organised stnictiire of 
Sonet Communism do"w e find a more st rikmg c\ implc of Tjcmn s principle 
of constitutional multifOrmitj than in the industry of fishing, in winch 
the USSR has now a greatci annual output than Great Britain or Rorway, 
and stands second only to Japan among all the nations of the w’orld ’■ 
This industry is almost entircl}' a creation of the last fifteen y cars Prior 
to the war there was piactically no Ruscian deep-sea fishing, no other 
preserving than salting, no canning of the catch, and onlj an extensive 
hut unoiganiscd individual shore and river fishing, wJneh sank under the 
disturbance of war and famine to its lowest point in 1921 In 1929 the 
Soviet Government began the establishment of deep-sen fishing {including 
whaling), with an ever-iiK reusing development of refrigeration and oilier 
methods of preservation , processing of various kinds , v arious moidental 
manufactures, and, iinally canning on a large scale The capital invest- 
ment m up-to-date fleets of motor vessels shore depots and factories, 
and the canning industry, during 1929-193*1 , .imounts to ncaily oOO million 
roubles At the present time (1935) thcie arc at w orkmore than 100 ocean- 
going trawlers, ns well as larger vessels , S shipbuilding wharves for 
repairing and increasing tins fleet, 21 refiigciatmg cstabbshnicnts 
9 icc-making works , 26 barrel factories , 250 radio transmitting and 
receiving stations ; 27 fish-waste fsetoms, and many incidental establish- 
ments The animal catch of this state fisbciy department now amounts 
to nearly half a million tons of fish, or about twice ns much as the total 
catch of all the fishermen of 1921 , a remarkable achievement of only 
five yeais’ constnictive work 

But the Soviet Government, in estahlishiiig tins great mdustiy, in 
which all the workers are directly emplo 3 ’’cd at salaries or w ages, had no 
wish or intentaon to establish a monopoly, oi to supersede the coast and 
river fisheries, by which some Inmdrcds of thousands of fislieimcn arc 

^ The latest nccossiblo information about tho USSR fislitncs is given in tlio nrticlo bv 
Professor A Potrov, entitled “Tlio I'isliories of the Soviet Union, a IStow and Ellieiont 
Industry ”, m tho Supplcmont of T/ie Fvmnaal Nens (London) November 5, 1931 Tins 
liOttOTor, says httlo about tho fishor kolUiosi, for wliioli should b( consulted tho dcoroes 
and regulations of Jnlj 1931 and Soiilembtr 1932, and an articlo bv I nnoc sky, entitled 

Tho Colloctiv o Pishory Sy stem in tiio USSR ”, in Vof <r SociahsI Cnnstructtnn tn the U SSF, 
vol VI , 1934 Sco also Das FucJiemcsen Jiusslands, bv William F Douglas (Berlin, 1930, 
PP 200) 
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eaxnmg an independent living On tlie contrary, these self-employing 
“ ovmer-producers ”, all round the coasts of the USSR, and in aU ite great 
lakes and nvers, have been systematically encouraged , helped in their 
eqmpment and marketing , and finally brought together in a network of 
self-governing kolkhosi The result has been that, concurrently with the 
rapid development of the state fisheries, the output of the self-governmg 
owner-producers has also increased year by year, so that they can claim, 
in 1535, to be catching, m the aggregate, somethmg like 60 per cent more 
weight of fish than they did in 1921, with a larger average income per 
head, and greater securitj’ and amemt}'^ 

We cannot recount all the stages m this friendly cooperation between 
the Soviet Government and the independent fishermen The first few 
years after the revolution witnessed various not very successful attempts 
at a revival of the industry In 1921 there began an apparently spon- 
taneous orgamsation of the coastal fishermen in local artels, or communes, 
which presently established district and proiuncial umons for common 
purposes, and in 1923 the All-Russian Cooperatn e Industnal Umon of 
ITishermen (Vsekopromrybaksoyus), with a centre at Moscow But there 
^Ivas still comparatively httle intercourse between the fishermen of the 
different poasts of the USSR, and many villages of fishermen remamed 
untouched by the new movement of thought In 1931, partly as a result 
of the growth of the new state fisheries, the \ arious orgamsations of fisher 
kolkhosi were reorganised on a common plan, and muted with some others 
which had meanwhile joined tte hunters’ associations, in an All-Umon 
Congress of Fishing Kolkhosi (Rybakkolkhossoyus) Since that date 
neaih all the professional fishermen in the USSR, some 300,000 m numbei 
(other than the u age-earners of the state fishery department),^ have joined 
one or otliei of the 1500 fisher kolkhosi which now form the federal 
association 

The special note of tins federation seems to be the considerable auto- 
nomy letained by the several fisher kolkhosi, and their deliberate hmita- 
tion of tlie functions entrusted to then delegates to little more than market- 
ing the supply of equipment at wholesale prices, and the guung of techmea! 
mstmction and advice The 1500 kolkliosi elect delegates, roughly n 
proportion to membership, to the annual session of the congress of the 
particular regional union to which each of them belongs The 42 region! 
union congresses (12 of them representing evclusnely ther kolkhosi fishinf 
the fresh water of lakes and rivers) maintain each the smallest possibb 
secretanal and accounting staff The All-Union Congress, composed o 
delegates of the 42 union congresses meets only once a year to re-elec 

^ ^ TUo -ft age camora einplo% od in the government fishing fleet aro members of Ibi 
l-Hliermen a Trade Union (m 193 1 divided into the three trade nmons of the fishermen o 
the northern eastern and southern seas) There are still a small nnmber of indepondea 
fishermen in the north and east of Siberia who are mo«tlv united m kolthosi formini 
-part of the ‘ Integral ” cooperative federation presently to bo de-cribed It sbould b 
added that a few of the consumers cooperative societies carrj on bi employment a 
wages, *=mall frcsh-irater fisheries for their own needs 
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its Executive Board of tliirty-five members, and discuss tbe annual report 
This Executive Board, wbicb is unpaid, meets m Moscow only very occa- 
sionally, and leaves tbe daily work to tbe presidium of five members 
whom it appoints These five salaried members, wbo give tbeir whole 
time to their duties, regard themselves "not as leaders or admmistrators 
' of a great industry, but merely as orgamsers and technical advisers, two 
or three of whom, at all times, are on visit to the distant kolkhosi, 

MTiat, then, does the cooperative organisation provide for its members^ 
The writers had an opportunity, in 1932, of seeihg, on the shores of the 
Sea of Azov, one of these fisher kolkhosi from the inside The North 
Caucasus Krai mcluded several regional fisher iimons, to whichj at that 
date, there belonged, 77 fisher koUrhosi,^ with some 18,000 members, all 
workmg on the Sea of Azov or on the neighbouring shores of the Black 
Sea The federal oigamsation provided the fislier kolkhosi mth equip- 
ment, advice and instructions It supphed its members with excellent 
thigh boots, nets and other equipment at wholesale prices It provided 
advice in fishmg methods, infoimation as to weather and other prospects, 
and instruction in book-keeping Each kolMios, contauung between one 
hundred and three hundred fishermen, owned collectively the boats, nets 
and other -equipment, including sometimes a team of oxen to drag the 
hea-vnly weighted net to land It worked in brigades of several dozen men 
and boys each, who united m the operations under the direction of a leader 
of their own choice Each catch, involving an hour dr two’s work, was 
straightway landed on the wharf belonging to the state fish trust, or other 
purchaser, where the fish were at once cleaned, salted or iced, packed and 
despatched The fisher koUdios was thus concerned only with catching 
the fish It was governed entirely by its own members’ meeting, which 
elected a president, fis well as delegates to the regional congress 

The financial orgamsation was peculiar In 1932 each kolkhos made 
its own contract for the sale of a specified proportion of the fish arising 
from its catch durmg the ensuing three months Anything beyond the 
quantity contracted for, the kolkhos might sell as and where it pleased 
These contracts were, in 1932, made simultaneously for the whole distnct 
at a meeting of representatives of the' kolkhosi as sellers, and of the state 

1 Only one of these kolkhosi, namely, that of Anaha, -nas in 1932 a completely col 
leotivised commune 

Some of the fisher kolkhosi mamtam their own subsidiary enterprises by wage labour, 
such as the w-eavmg and repairing of nets, and even the raising of crops of foodstuffs for 
the members’ households ' 

® In the autonomous repubho of the Crimea there were, m 1932, 13 fishmg kolkhosi 
along the coast between Eupatona and the Sea of Azov, with 4500 members, supplying 
the land dwellers with sturgeon, turbot, mullet, eels and pdohards “ We no longer w ork 
for masters,” said the seaenty thiee year old leader , “ our boats, our nets, our fish ore 
ours We discuss our shortcomings in production conferences The bad results of 
this year have been largely our own fault The joungsters in our collective must leam 
how to catch fish Agam and agam I tell them that there’s no luck for a fisherman It’s 
-all in knowing how to do it And we’ll best serve the revolution when we know bow to 
provide the tons of fish needed by the country ” (article on “ Udamiks of the Sea ”, by 
Ed Falkowski, m Moscow Daily News, Ootobor 15, 1932) 
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fisli -trust, as well as'some consumers’ cooperatives and large factories as 
buyers It was usual, we were told, for tlie prices for eacli weight of fish 
to he willingly raised for the seasons in which the catch is normally least 
The kolldios paid no subscription towards the expenses of the regional 
organisation, or of the All-Union central office It was the buyer who 
paid a fixed contiibution for these purposes — in 1932 71 per cent on the 
price paid for the fish — to the regional orgamsation Thus, the kolkhos 
was free to dispose of the whole of tlie contract price as its members 
might determine What it habitually did was to allocate 35 per cent of 
the proceeds of each catch to a fund for renewal or increase of capital 
equipment (including amortisation of any loan) , and the remaimng 65 per 
cent to the members of the brigade making each particular catch This 
lump sum was shared according to a fixed ratio, among five giades of men 
and boys, the lowest apprentice countmg for one, and each of the four 
higher grades getting one-fifth in excess of the grade below it , the highest, 
therefoie, counting for two Of the commission of 7J per cent on the 
price, payable by the purchaser direct to the secretary of the regional 
council, i per cent was retained for this coimcil’s expenses , 2 per cent 
V. as allotted downward to the local council, whilst the remaining per 
cent was remitted upward to tlie Moscow centre ^ 

On the remodelling of the federation in 1932, the marketmg arrange- 
ments w ere so far changed ns to give the government the advantage of a 
systomised All-Union arrangement Now the government annually enters 
into a simple contract to buy a specified uniform quota of the aggregate 
catch from each kolkhos m memberslup, which is ananged by negotiation 
between the Commissaiiat of Supplies and the presidium of the All-Umon, 
Federation, and embodied in a general contract ratified by the Executive 
Board, specifying not oul)' the amount, but also the price, the dates of 
delivery and the method of payment In addition, each kolkhos negotiates 
supplemental V conditions about details with the local state factories at 
winch each catch is delivered 

The piicc paid by the government, which, it is claimed, the fishermen’s 
board of thirty-five virtually fixes, with merely the concurrence of the 
government, is, loiighly speaking, 20 per cent lower than could be obtained 
b} the koUJiosi if they sold their catch m the open market by retail But 
the koUrhosi get, for the government quota, tiie advantage not only of a , 
fixed price all the year round vathout the trouble of obtainmg transport, 
01 the risk of w’^nste, or the expense of retad selhng, but also the privilege 
of obtammg the products of the state factories of equipment, etc , at 
wholesale pnccs - If the Executive Board cannot agree with the govern' 

' lie financial aTrangoments have since been changed Tlio gov eminent or other buyer 
noir pa^s onlj iho price agreed upon The expenses of the organisation aro met by 
levies on the holUhosi, nsiiellv of no more than 3 or 1 per cent of the proceeds of sales 
We understand that the Execuiuo Board does not always find it easy to convince 
the separate hoi! hoai that the price demanded lor the government quota is as high as 
miglit rcasonahlv he ashed of «o largo a buyer It is not always remembered that the 
government provndes the motor engines and other equipment, thigh boots and special 
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meiit as to the pnce, this is settled by arbitration All fish in excess 
of the quota may be disposed of as each kolidios pleases Supplies of fresh 
fish aie eagerly sought by such independent buyers as the consumers’ 
cooperative societies and the departments of “ self supply ” of factories, 
mines and railways , and fiesh fish finds also a ready sale at any accessible 
open market To these buyers the kolkhosi habitually charge a higher 
pnce than that obtained for the government quota, in order to compensate 
for the trouble and risk involved in such separate spies The associated 
kolkhosi have, since 1932, abandoned to the government all methods of 
“ processing ” the fish, whether by way of refrigeration or other ways of 
preserving, or by pieparation of caviare, or by canning, all of which can 
most economically be conducted on a large scale ^ 

The only tax levied by the government on the fishermen is one of 3 per 
cent on the aggregate value of the total year’s catch, in return foi the use 
of the public waters and for the fish taken therefrom The kolkhosi are 
all wiUmgly cooperating ivith the Commissariat of Supphes m measures 
for protecting the fishing giounds from exhaustion, and now annually 
return to the water some fifteen billions of under-sized fish 

The 1500 fisher kolkhosi own over 65,000 fishmg boats, mostly built 
by the members themselves, of which some 5000 are equipped with petrol 
motors supplied by the government on easy terms The men are now 
demanding more powerful motors, even up to 160 hoise-power, to enable 
them to fish at greater distances from shore Meanwhile they are assisted, 
m about thirty of the fishmg-grounds, by motor-boat stations maintained 
by the government for service on' payment by any bngade or kolkhos 
desiring them 

The earnings of the kolkhos members are said to be steadily rising 
In many districts they are reported to be between 2000 and 2600 roubles a 
year for the average man , but in, others they do not reach so high a sum 
Considerable “ cultmal ” advances are reported In some districts 
hundreds of women take part in the work, and become kolkhos members 
There are floating clubs, with libraries and musical instruments, main- 
tained by some of the kolkhosi There are creches for the infants Nearly 
all the members pm the local consumeis’ cooperative societies, whose 
recently rising demands for books and gramophones, wiieless sets and 
bicycles, mdicate an increasing margin of unbespoken income 

Integral Oooperahves — ^This association, iimque in constitutional form 
and in its pecuhar combination of functions, was established only in 
July 1934, as the outcome of a decade of experience vuth orgamsations of 
other types ^ 

clothmg, and many foodstuffs, at specially low prices feometimea a kolkhos will bo 
ccKoeplionally sticcessful in its sales to other purcliasers, and is reluctant to take into 
account its frequent losses by failure to get prompt transport, etc When the catch has 
been unespeotedlv small, appeals are made to the government to make an addition to the 
agreed price , and this, we are told, is frequently conceded 

* Not muoLr has been published, even (bo far ns no know) m Russian, upon Integral 
Cooperation , and oar infoimation is denied mainly from personal enquiry \ volume 
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We tiace its origin to the hierarchy of local associations estahhshed in 
1924 by and for the large numbers of hunters and trappers of wild ammals 
The TQembership included hunters of difierent types, whether (u) “ pro- 
fessional ” hunters and trappers, who lived entirely by this vocation and 
formed only 15 per cent of the memberslup , {b) semi-professionals, who 
accounted for another 50 per cent, and who pursued the vocation for gam 
or “ for the pot ”, but combined it with another occupation , and (c) 
finally, also those “ amateurs ”, about one-third of the whole, who hunted 
only for amusement The local associations and their regional umons set 
themselves to render the services that each of these classes reqmred They 
provided in some districts a certain amount of watching of the -forests and 
the game They supphed the himters with all the implements of their 
vocation at httle above wholesale pnces They stored and sold, when 
desued, the products of the chase But the hunters’ associations m some 
parts of the USSR did more than^this In the sparely inhabited regions 
of the north (as, for instance, Tobolsk, Tomsk-Narjun, Tmukhansk, 
Kirensk and Priangaisk), where few other institutions exist, the hunters’ 
societies umted the features of other lands of cooperatives , developing 
fishmg and the breeding of reindeer , providing fish canneries and meat 
factories , suppl}’ing all the necessities of the villages, and marketing all 
their disposable products Practically the whole adult population of these 
areas belonged to the hunters’ societies, to which they contributed several 
hundred thousand members The hunters’ cooperative societies m other 
areas of the USSR came to number nearly 1000, with" some 600,000 
members, organised in about 6000 groups Each society was governed by 
general meetings of its members, who elected a president, and usually a 
small presidium The societies were grouped in thirty-five regional 
federations, with councils of delegates from the societies withm each ^ 
region These regional federations sent delegates to meet in occasional 
All-Union Congresses of hunters and trappers from all parts, and main- 
tained an active central ofiice in Moscow 

But this -widespread cooperative organisation proved lackmg in 
stability Both its membership and its functions were too heterogeneous 
for lasting umty, over a geographical area so vast as the USSR The 
divergence of mterest between the professional hunters and trappers, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the sportmg amateurs and the peasants 
who hunted only occasionally, led to perpetual conflicts In 1933, by 
decree of TSIK and Sovnarkom of the USSR of August 17, the “ mtegral ” 
societies of the Ear North, consisting largely of “ national mmorities ”, 
were set up as an independent system on the principle of the kolkhos At 
last the All-Union Federation of Hunters was finally dissolved, and a nev 
and more linuted federal body, confined practically to Northern and Far- 
Eastern Siberia, but maintaining a central ofiice at Moscow, was estabhshed 

(in Russian) entitled The Far North, a Collection of Materials (Arosoo-w, 1934, 176 pp ) 
being a reprint of a special Bupplomont of the journal The Souel North, contains (p 106, 
f etc ) dotnil^nnd statistics as to Integral Cooperation 
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oiv Jxily 25, 1934, by a congress of delegates representing local cooperative 
societies m these areas 

The new body was, so far as hunting nas concerned, from the first 
dominated by those for whom the pursuit of game is a constant means of 
hrehhood, taking up at least half their time , and these arc now \ er\ 
largely concentrated m Korthern and Eastern Siberia The amateurs 
throughout the XJmou now find their ivante supplied and their interests 
attended to by the voluntary organisations dealing mth “ sport ” of every 
kind The peasants, occasionally^ hunting “ for the pot ’, are non mostly 
members of collective faims, and dispose of their furs directly^ by com- 
mumcatmg with the nearest agents of the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, 
or its For Trust 

Tlie new federation, however, retains m membership the mam bulk 
of the “ mixed ” cooperative societies withm the geographical area w'lth 
which it deals, whether tliese iimte, m one and the same society’' both 
production and distribution, or take on the foim of kolkhosi, specialising 
either on agriculture or on fishing, or on reindeer breeding We are told 
-that, in this area, largely inhabited hy different tribes of non-ltnssian 
stock, the people are at a stage of development too primitive to allow of 
their becoming members of various coopeiative or other bodies ha\mg 
distinct and separate purposes 'VNTiateier cooperatne societies thev 
establish almost invariably take on a “ mixed ” form, which is styled 
‘integral”, and which permits them to include, m one and the same 
society, hunting, fishing, agriculture, stock-breeding, the marketing of 
liroduce of every kmd, and the retailing of aU the commodities that their 
members desire It is a curious example of the feeling m fa\ our of miilti- 
foinuty that the vast geographical area over winch this form of cooperation 
prevails^ is abandoned to the societies prefernng it Equally, it is an 
instance of the policy of ” cultural autonomy ” that no attempt is made 
by the USSR Government t-o impose on these ” national minorities ’ 
uliat, m other parts of the USSR, has proved a superior form of organisa- 
tion- Neither Centrosoyus, representing the consumers’ cooperative 
sociotus, nor Ysekoryhaksoy us, representing the fisher kolkhosi seeks to 
extend to this area, nor endcaa ours to entice away* the local membership 
The USSR Commissanat of the Timber Industries and the State Fi-'hery 
Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies penetrate into this 
tciritory vatfiout competing vnth the ‘integral” societies, whuh sell 
then furs direct to the Fur Trust of the USSR Commibbariat of Foreign 

* Th* nm of the nctmOts of the IntcprM CoopoMtiips n desenhed aa includine; tho 
Xortheni Kmi th(' O'-tj-aV oknw tbotogiilsl oVrup the Knnm Krai, the SiluTirtn 
Km, Bwjat Woaittlia and the harKaj-ttm Km Iht memVrship nhl e of the lolklia t 
and of thi prnuilo t produetivc coop- raliie fotn ' e= — anuiunlinc m all ‘o foin' thing like 
dOvtOeo ndsiUa — IS rvportod to bt about half made up of " nstionnl nunorVlcs" {Th tar 

(in Ru sinnl, Mo'i.ow' lOSl, p 1 00, etc ) 

* Thnis the lollhosi of the I'lr Korth ore not pre -"<1 to jssan’e the ^orm in I’-liiih 
all the Iwil holdings are rneved in one urdicided field li'e\ arc lift in the •■latre tn 
■which eiih tnemlier retain* Ins own ns'niin<-nt*- of p-oduetion, and combines on!" for 
{mm tr in spceiiic opervtior* of agr < idtorv, or during the ‘ica''o’is for hunting or fi-hmi 
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Ti'ide and their fish to the BSFSR Comnti'isariat of Local Supphes, or 
to an} other purchasers whom they can reach The llSFSR Commissariat 
of Local Trade maiutams m the area, principally m tlie more considerable 
centres of population, its own tradmg depots (Gobtorgovlya) , whilst the 
USSR Commissariat of Foreign Trade, through its Fur Trust, and the 
USbR Commissariat of Sujiphes, llirongh such organs as Soyus Pushnma 
Rybtrest, etc , contract with all or most of the local products e societies 
to bu} a specified quota of tbeii output at agreed prices ^ 

The dissociation of Integral Cooperatives included, in 1^)34, 869 
societies termed simply “ integral ” , 610 consumers’ societies, mostly 
more or less “ mixed ’ m function , 243 cooperative productn e associa- 
tions many of whom deal also m commodities for thtir members’ con- 
sumption , and over 700 kolkhosi predominantly for ngTicnlture -or 
reindeer breeding, but including some mainly for fisbmg These separate 
societies aic all governed by periodical meetmgs of their members, which 
elect a president or manager, and a small presidium Nearly 1000 of 
them which carrv on retail tradmg in household commodities, have specific 
tradmg districts a'lsigncd to them, varying m extent from about 3000 
square kilometres (Nenetsky olcrug) up to about 23,700 square kilometres 
(Chukotslcy okrug) But all the societies, mcludmg the koUdiosi, are 
muted m 263 regional umons by rayons, okrugs, oblasts or krais (of which 
there are 239 for rayons, 21 for okrugs and 3 foi oblasts and krais) It is 
Ttcesumabl} these 263 local unions that will elect delegates to the Congress 
of Integiul Coopera tne Societies that may be periodically summoned , 

The orgamsatioual structure of the “ Far North ” of >Siberia is plainly - 
m au mchoate condition unlikely, as it seems to the present svTiters, to 
lemain long without substantial change, as to the nature of which no, 
prediction is offered 

Wnr Invahih — The seaen jears of war, 1914-1920, loft m the USSR 
an mcalculable number of partially disabled men, whose existence imposed 
on the Soviet Government a pioblem transcendmg in magmtude and 
difficulty that of any other of the belhgerents It was dealt with on 
different hnes from those followed by the other countries The absence, - 
IE the USSR, of any vested mtercsts of profit-making employers," and of 
any objection by soviet trade unionism, made it possible for the Soviet 
Goaernment to set the partially disabled men to work on their own 
account, upon any productive enterpnse within their capacity The form 
usually adopted was that of the artel The “ war mvahds ” capable of 
any productive work were invited to join a widespread federal association 
of owner-pioducers, largely self-governing m character, which m 1927 
numbered 2861 bttle local societies, with over 38,000 workmg members 
Tlie association \has been hberallj' assisted from government funds, m 
order to enable irt'o start a large number of industries for its ^members, 

“ plan ” for fisU in Z03 1 -nras fixed at 698,000 cent nere wlxilst that for furoj etc 
rmountod to 9,980 000 rAWes’ worth (The rarhorlh Jin Bu'JSian), p 106 Model Agree 
ment (m Eusiian) for the srCT>plv delivery of furs and ahins Jtoscpw, Koiz, 1984) 
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lisimlly oil a small scale, by wbicb tbe disabled men are enabled to earn a 
proportion, of tbe maintenance allowed to tliem, tbe deficit being met 
from pufaho funds The separate enterpiises in 1927 numbering oier 
7000, are of the most vaned kinds Tbeie are small flour mills and oil 
faclones, little distilleries and cbeescmaking centres, together with fruit 
and vegetable gardens, growing for tbe local mniket Tbeie arc bakeries 
mnkmg confectionery , slioe-makmg _and tailoring workshops, and 
funufuro factories Some men keep bees and poultry , others man the 
numerous book and newspaper stalls on the basis of a commission on sales , 
or drive carts and lorries in tbe execution of a succession of ]obs of trans- 
portation Tbe gross income of tbe association m 1925-192G was 261 
inilbon roubles, of wlucb rather more than one-tbiid was tbe net product 
of tbe members’ own labour, tbe balance being found from public funds 
In duo course, as tbe number of w'ar invalids capable of w ork gradually 
decreased, tbe same orgamsation was utilised foi the ‘ invalids of m- 
diLstry ’ , men or women partially disabled by accident or industrial disease 
in tbe factory or tbe mine At the present time these m\abds of mdiistr} 
far outnumber, among those at work, tbe men disabled in tbe war Out 
of a total of about 100,000 members of tlie federation who are in one or 
other forip of eraploiTncnt, about 70,000 are members of manufacturing 
artels, whilst tbe others are in aitcls of service, supplying part of the 
personnel of hotels, theatres, cinemas, the large retailing establishments 
and other government departments, clubs, hospitals and educational 
nstituhons All partially disabled men are encouraged to ]om one or 
other of these artels and to continue to perform sucli worlc as tbej can, 
as tlus is so much better for them than a^egetatmg m idleness on a meagre 
pension Such workers arc often trained free of charge m special technical 
institutes for the disabled The}- have often their own clubs for smtable 
recreation, and then own sanatoria and rest-houses in the Crimea or cisc- 
where Tlieie aic special siiramci schools m the country for the children 
of the disabled A few of these manufacturing aitels of partially disabled 
men ha\e become completely self-supporting, and able to allow their 
members a small bonus in addition to tlicir stipulated w ages Jlcraber-* 
m<ay a\ork m these .artels whilst receiving the pciwions awarded to them 
in respect of war disabilities or those in respect of disabilities due to in- 
dustrial accidents or dioeases, or merely for old age after long 'erv'ice ‘ 
It IS argued that the addition that they make to the nggccirate supply of 
commodities nirl semces is clearly a national g.ain whilst the pensioner' 
llmmselves benefit both phy.sically and mcnt-allv b)’ contmumg to perfonn 
sucli work as is within tlwir powers This double ad% antage, it is claimed 
fir outweighs the cost to the public funds of the possible ocerlappmg of 

‘ The pcnsioi'"; to « it invaluK md tlios'to th*- ■WidoT!' nnrl ohiidrf a of di-c npAd raio 
<if i-ar «vmto, hVe allow ancts to th" Wind, the dew and dninli, the enpplefi 0*0 an 
a'nrdcd «nd jinid In the Comm ‘•'inafo fif So^nl W* Ifarc of tho icrr ml niubliT" liii 
paj.-ilOo in ot ibmhditicf auo to indu^trnl aocit 3 pn£>i and dh a® =<, lit o 

ts fw in nsjfa ct of old rgo -ftoT Ions; 'crvice, arc paj<iUc from lat "Ofiil in-nranro tan<l«, 
twvT RamntW^ered by the trsdr anion OTCiusiNif cm 
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pension and subsidy There seems, m the USSE, no more reason foi„ 
denjnng to any norler the nage that he earns, merclr bccansc he enjojs 
a pension awarded to him in respeot of pre\nous service, than mere!) 
because he owns a lialancc in the Sa% mgs Bank 


((f) ASsociATioss or cnrisTic a'vd rsTrtiEcmni. ironcoras 

Arlitlic and Intcllcdual TJ orlus-—\t is difficult to keep account of tlie 
various other associations of onaier-produccrs, of ninth there are possibly 
m the wide expanse of tlie USSR many hundreds Intredible as it maj 
seem to those who belies e the USSR to be groaning in one all-pervading 
tyranny, these bodies form and dissolve and reform at the nil! of the 
members, nath the least possible legal or official formalities Equallj 
difficult IS it to discoicr nhich of them remain outside the federation of 
mcops that has been alrcad) described Thus to cite only a few examples, 
the artists (chiefly painters, sculptors and arclutceis) had, m 1931 an 
association of some 1300 members, called Ivluidorhmk (the iVitist) This 
society provides its members a certain amount of accommodation in 
collectixc studios, runs for their sen icc a small but efficient colour factorj, 
organises exhibitions for the sale of their nork-s, ind even gives them 
credit when the} are more than usii illy hard up ' The photogriphcrs, 
whoso art is highly dei eloped in the UBSR haie an artel of their oiui 
on similar lines Those v ho rre associated nath the art side of the eqmp 
ment of the theatre have another A special group df artistic workers m 
wood and lacquer, largely concentrated m the little roivn of Palekh nho 
have for generations lived bv carving and painting religious icons, have 
reorgamsed their industry in a cooperative society for the production of 
what IS now in greater demand, namel}, wooden boxes, trajs and jdaques, 
beautifully painted and lacquered without religious associations 

The authors seem to have had from time to time, m addition to their 
profesaional associations of authors and journalists as such, a whole senes 
of cooperative publishing societies of one sort or another There is a 
societv of scientists at Leningrad which publishes works on physical and 
biological science , not in riv airy with the gigantic state publishing enter- 
prise of the RSFSR, but in supplement of its w ork . Theie are similar 
publishing societies in one or more of the other constituent lepublics for 
w'orks m their own languages A separate enterprise at Moscow is that 
of the Cooperative Society of Foreign "Workers m the USSR, which issues, 
for the instruction of the German, American and British residents, a scries 
of books and pamphlets in their own language, most of them descnbmg 
particular features of sovnet industry, agriculture and social institutions ^ 

s Putilialung IS a side line of manj of tlie other organisations that wo have elsewhere 
described from trade anions to universities, from the various lands of cooperative societies 
to the multitude of voluntary associations with their ovtmordinary diversity of objects 
and purposes , not evcepting the Red Army and the Communist Paitv itself Sometimes 
thej have their own pnntmg press They always have to get paper from the People’s 
Commissars m charge of the government paper mills and of all imports All alike are 
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sof'uil in->iir!n( 0 , tlie a-loquatc j)roM-,iou flnd j>roj>or jnamlfjjujce of 
dwellin" pla< f s , the (irrni"fniuits foi tin; i m and rdiirifton nf < hildtcn , 
the meaiH of recreation holuliijs tlid)-? ornl re-jt-iioiirei, intiHio uici the 
theatre and indies,*! other nnltcr^ coiuetn Morl'd’o! of til kiiKh 

\\hit, m ali this npsronth of ooHeune otpianj'sation, “j/ractitnliv 
all nev or rtinade ‘-ime the Hixi'lntion his happened to “ worle".' 
cimtroi ” ? * Li^s fhnti half the agirreirtte of “ product rs ” in the USSR, 
it mil he seen are Motfuiu nnd< r i contract of •'emfe at alt (the cighte'’n 
inilhon menthtrs of tr.uh muons, toe. ther nith tin lour ntilhon co-wor).ofs 
tvho, for one or othir reason, ir* a-' 'll,! noji-jiittnber^) Much more 
numerous <ire the various kinds of onurr-prodiirf ra for tvhoi j the trade 
muon formis mappropri ito Tiicaeowner-jjroducen ahethrrnuudust^ai 
art^h (throe miihous) ut i ollecina firntt (thirtv imllioiisf or m tishi nneu « 
associations (d0tt,000), arc themseUc',' llu ov nen- of tin coinmodiiios ther 
produce, from the sale of nhich efior defriMiic nil o\pensca and ihe 
government ti\ation, (luir rcmuncnition is di lived flhn* tlienrelves 
chrect, bv their ovn inemhers’ niieting- tlie.r individual and loinhmtci 
labour, together with the conditions uniter which, thtv worK and the 
speed and rcgularitv of Iheir cv_rtions d^ul ihev hive iio monopolv' 
Thev have themselves to decide in tneiting as-'-jiiblcd and in constant 
competition with other foiins of production iric! othei kinds of tom* 
moditics boa tjiov will setisf\ the' demuuK of tin coiLsmners of tbeif 
products, and the users of the «trvKC' tint tlicv ire prejiated to rt.mlet 
Their bubjtcfton is to the consumero vvlinin tlio} direetlv sem 

Tin re is of courv the further alteniatue to wage-libonr of inde- 
pendent production bv individual men or women c>rhv tlic family gwip 
It is not usiiaiiv ri ah«ed that this htdl (l^dh) furnishes some sort of Uiaiu- 
tonance to as man> as fifteen inilhons of -iduU men and women in the 
USSR There iic in the cities mniimcrable dre^snnkers and vvnsher- 
vvoracu , drosehky dm ers uid shoeblacks , casual' hmuhTnen ' of all 
kmds “freo-lanec” journalists raid authors, un 5 ,alaried artists and 
scientists In the vait rural districts between tlie Baltic and the Pacific 
the independent peisonts still number halt a dorcu inillum households 
comprising perhaps twelve million adults, to sav nothing of the inde- 
pendent; fishermen, the hunters, the “ prosiieetors ” of minerals and what 
not, together with the nomads passing from one grazing ground to, .mot her 
Those who regard work under a contract of scrvacc as necessarily of the 
natme of “ w age slavery ” ma> possibly imagine these iifteen tmlhmi 
wholly independent producers under Sovnefc Cominunism as enjovinc 
complete control over their own working li\*cs < But however attractive 
such complete control nia> be to some natures, and at some periods of 
their Uv cs, and Jiovrev'er remuneratn e may he such indepeiKlent production 

* In a sultscqucnt chapter on ‘ Ihc LxfjuidaUoii of the liundloni and Capitalist**, vii 

shall deaenhe hovr, immediately after the re% oUitmu of Ocfobcr^lO 17 , Jnost of the faolono-. 
in Petrograd passed under the management of workers* committees , and how, in a vcr> 
short time, fte was found to bo an unsatisfacfory form of organisation 
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jB exceptional cases, it. is the common cxpetience of mankind that it is 
notm such an isolated existence that the ■aidcst frccdomis found Woik 
ID combination vntli others neatly always inalccs a larger product, and 
therefore affords a greater width of opportunity, than isolated effort 
The'question is in which form of associated norlc does the ivorkei obtain 
the most control over his worlang life 

It seems to us clear that, m the great indusfciMl establishments that 
have for half a century been characteiistic of Russian industry, the 
eighteen inilhons of trade miiomsts, whilst not actually cntnisted witli the 
management of their several industries do control, to n very large extent, 
m their constant consultation with the management and with all the 
organs of government, the conditions of then employment — their hours 
of labour, the exercise of factoiy discipline, the safety and amenity of 
their places of work, and the sharing among themselves of the propoition 
if the^roduct that they agiee should be allocated to person.il wages In 
the manner, the Imdc unions not only contiol, and actually manage by 
hen oivn committees, the disposition of that other part of the product 
vhicli fhey agree should bo allocal ed to the ivhole langc of sociahnsurances, 
idiicatioii, medic<al attendance, liohdays, and oigamsed recreation of all 
niuls Only, tins “ workers’ control ” is exercised, not by any workei 
•s an individual, but jointly by the worlcers’ committees , and, very 
irgcly, not for one establishment by itself, but for each industry as a 
fholo , and, m some cases, where this seems most appropriate, for the 
hole body of producers in the USSR The influence, upon every organ 
f government, of tlie eighteen million tiadc unionists, is immeasurably 
reat It is, in fact, tins which is acclaimed as the Dictatorship of the 
hoiefcanat I ^ 

Compared vitli the amount of control exeicised by those workers 
ho are enrolled in trade unions, thafenjoyed by the different kinds of 
wnei-producers is at once much less and much greater It is much less 
fc long range, and over a wide area It is much gre<ater over the particular 
irm or fishery, factoiy or -workshop, in -which the associated owner- 
roducers work It is not the thirty million men and women members 
f the kolkhosi or the tliice million members of the incops, or the 300,000 
ssopiated fishermen, who dominate the counsels of the USSR Sovnarkom 
r the Central Committee of the Communist Party, or carry weight with 
le State Planning Commission, but much more the smallei number of 
le* trade unionists, whethex factory workers, miners, railwaymen or 
hourers in the sovkhosi But the superiority in control that the worker 
i the great industry enjoys o-vei the larger area carries -with it a lesser 
introl -within each particular workshop Here the worker w^ho is actually 
partner with his fellows in the o-wmership and management of the httle 
iiterprise that is run as an industrial cooperative society may well feel 
lat he enjoys a larger liberty to indulge Ins o-wm caprices than the worker 

' Witli -nliat accuracy tins claim is made, and subject to -what other influences, wo 
rainino in Chapter VI of Part I , “ Dictatorship or Democracy ? ” 
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\\lio Ins to oIk s tlip fn( tor}' IhJI fn the Kos i< t Liiiou tlic ^sorhor lia" an 
eiloctnc freitloin io choo'iO whicli foTjn of 'issoeialnl labour he prefen; 
For notlmi^' stiUuK out more ileirls from our ►-urstv of llie World ol 
L^lioor III the I'f'Sll th.oi tin iii.’ti iirit r of the m mnptioii that Foiiot 
Comniuiusin nnoKc'. <ither um\n-*iil rtnte owiu r~lup of the lustnunents 
of piodiution, or tlu evistence of but one po'-'dile employer of I.ibonr, 
or of onH one method of piimm; a imhhood 
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Let us consider <at the outset, some of the troubles that, ui am 
country whatsoever, beset the organiser of a systematic distribution uf 
foodstuffs and other household commodities Ttee is, first, the ddficulta 
of getting an honest and efficient persoimel This matters far more in~ 
distribution than m production The factorj>- operative may contnve to 
be idle spasmodically, but this can be largely prevented "What is more 
to the pomt is that the matenals and products that he handles are seldom 
such as to tempt him to purloin them for his own or his family's consump- 
tion To the salesman or warehouseman m a cooperative store, 'on the 
other hand, or to the lorry driver or porter, at a tune when food is scarce 
and his children at home are hungry, the provocation, if he happens to 
be pecimiarily distressed, to abstract somethmg to take home is well-mgh 
irresistible The temptation is increased by the practical difficulty of 
ensuring, m a vast number of separate stores, a demonstrably accurate 
audit of anythmg except money or stamps i\Iany kinds of goods m bidk 
cannot easdy be checked on delivery from hand to hand, either by counting 
or by weiglnng , whilst stocktaking is a process demandmg for accuracy 
the highest sloll and the utmost techmeal knowledge Moreover, there 
must be an allowance for ‘ waste ” in retailmg, and even in stomg , 
and no one can say with confidence how much And nearly all com- 
modities depreciate and spod, to an extent that cannot easily be either 
checked or estimated The i agueness in the ascertainment of how much 
there is produces a laxness m the disposing of it Even the elected com- 
mitteemen and the higher officials of the cooperative movement, ]UBt 
because they are always handhng relatively large quantities of food and 
drink, are found — we think, in all countries — ^to be more disposed to treat 
themselves lavushly “ out of the stores , than are the correspondmg com- 
mitteemen and officials of the trade union movement 

Efficiency behind the counter involves, however, much more "than 
honesty and precise accountmg The productive efficiency of the handi 
craftsman or factorj operative is practically not lessened by occasional 
bad manners, nor eien by habitual mcivihty or boorishness For all that 
matters, these wage earners can usually be stimulated to xeal and celenty 
and contmmty of effort throughout the whole workmg day, by systems of 
piecework remuneration But the salesman behmd the counter, hke the 
cashier at the pay-desk, is reqmred, all day long, whatever may be his own 
feelmgs, to manifest, to one customer after another, unfaihng civihty of 
manners and actual zeal m trymg to smt the customer’s desires, without a 
trace of resentment of the customer’s stupidity or capncious changes of 
mind Mlien we cut adrift from the profit-makmg motive, this efficiency 
of service m the store cannot easily be pecumanly stimulated or rewarded 
Piece-work rates of wages are often impracticable , and even the system 
of more or less arbitrary bonuses for good ccmduct or smart salesmanship 
usually fails to effect any considerable improvement 

And there is a further trouble in orgamsmg distribution that is not 
always borne in mind The man who actuallj makes cabinets or boots 
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Conference (or “ Pre-Parbament ”) summoned by Kerensky’s government 
in September 1917, ranged themselves “ unanimously rvith the Kadets 
and Compromisers ” ^ Especially in the Ukraine had the cooperative 
mo%ement an imndioiis intellectual heritage At Kiev, and generally'm 
the Ukraiman cities the movement was frankly nabonahst in spirit, 
desiring no connection with Moscow In 1917 it supported the Menshe'iTk 
uprismg in the Ukrame and backed up Kerensky In the foUowmg } ears 
it sided with Petlura, and supported Denikin and the counter-revolutionar) 
efforts Kot until the population of the Ukraine had become disgusted 
with the reactionary character and the excecses of Denikm’s army were 
there any overtures to Moscow The leadmg cooperators of the Ukrame 
had, howe^ er, by this time so clearly mdicated their intellectual position 
that they were naturallv distrusted 

When the Bolshevik Government was firmly in the saddle, the 
cooperative societies went on strugghng with the mcreasing difficulties of 
supphes , and Lenm’s administration whilst notmg their manifest lack 
of sympathy with its programme, took no immediate action against them 
Presently, however, in the welter of war communism, the whole orgamsa- 
tion of these societies v as absorbed mto the government machinery, then 
buddings and local orgamsation being autocratically utilised for the dis 
tnbut’on of the state rations This, however, was not the end There is 
reason to behe\e that Lemn remamed faitliful to his conception of a 
voluntarv organisation of consumers — hierarchy of consumers’ coopera- 
tn e committees — as an essential part of the consfatution, undertaking the 
whole distribution of household commodities W’lth the acceptance of the 
Kew Economic Pobcy (NEP), came the restoration tn mdependence of 
the consumers’ cooperative societies These were placed anew on a legal 
basis by the legislation of 1923-1924 On this revival of the voluntary 
societies, steps were taken to exclude from the leadership of the movement, 
as far as possible those who had been prominent m it prior to 1919 and 
to brmg to the front the Bolshevik members The “ activists ” of the 
Communist Party nearh evervwhere saw to it m the cities that the 
elections brought about the necessary preponderance of “ well-disposed ” 
cooperators on the committees, and the Central Board of Centrosoyns 
has ever since been in complete accord with the “ General Line ” 

In spite of all these inherent difficulties and temporary defects the 
cooperative membership and turnover have, throughout the past decade, 

^ ‘ Having up to this tune (1927) occupied no place in politics, the cooperatOTS 
began to appear as the representatives of their 20 million members — or, to put it more 
simplv of Fomo half the population of Russia The cooperators sent their roots doivn into 
the village through its upper strata The leaders of the cooperators ■svcrc recruited 

from the Liberal Narodnik and partl\ the Liberal hlarvist intelhgentsia who formed a 
natural bridge between the Kadets and the Compromisers Lenm mercilesdv 

denounced these chefs of the democratic kitchen ’ Trotsky argued in the Petrograd 

So-iet that the officials of the cooperitires as little espressed the political will of the 
peasants as a phjsician the political will of his patients or a Poat Office clerk the views of 
those who send and receive letters ” {TfeBifioryofthi Russtar Revolutton, bj Leon TroUkj 
vpl 11 (1933), pp 331 332 337 , — ol m pp I7 is 31, 07) 
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increased by leaps and bounds, because no family could ivisb permanently 
to forgo tbe advantage of belongmg to a cooperative society It became 
imnecessary to retain such attractions to recruitmg as tlie dividend on 
purcbases, and even tbe payment of mterest on share capital ^ The con- 
tinuance of rationing, and the mcreasing limitation of purchases by the 
use of cards, issued to the producers as such, made it almost necessary for 
every member of the family over fourteen years of age to be separately 
enrolled in order to be eligible to share in the distribution of the com- 
modities from time to time m short supply ® The result has been that, 
although membership of a consumers’ cooperative society has remained 
legally quite optional, its practical advantages have made it — ^leaving out 
of account the “ deprived ” categories on the one hand, and the nomadic 
races and some still savage tribes on the other— almost coterminous with 
the adult population of the USSR Unfortunately, as we shall relate, this 
astonishing increase in membership and turnover has sorely tried the 
capacity of the movement Year after year the leaders and committees 
have been incessantly struggling to keep pace with the rapid multiphcation 
of their customers, and at the same time to make good one defect after 
“■ another that experience has revealed in the orgamsation But we must 
first describe that orgamsation as it exists to-day ® 

The Hiemrchj of Gonsumers’ Oooperaho7i %n the USSR zn 1935 

The aggregate membership of consumers’ cooperative societies in the 
USSR at the end of 1934 is stated as seventy-three millions, enrolled in 
45,000 local or primary societies, which now extend to every part of this 
vast nrea These societies are of three main types namely, (1) the 
village store, which is by far the most numerous , (2) the city society 
with a shareholding membership 1 open to all comers (except such as may 
be individually excluded as belongmg to the “ deprived categories ”) , 
and (3) — a speciahty of the USSR — ^the vocational society or " closed 
cooperative ”, in which membership is restricted to the persons employed. 

Any surplus is devoted, not to interest or dividend, but to some public object of use 
to the membership But surpluses are not encouraged Prices ought to be kept as low 
as possible 

“ By a decision of Centrosoyus the normal profit of a viUageiOooperative shop is 
limited to from IJ to 2 per cent ” {Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W Nodel, 1934, 
pp 98 99) / 

® We are mformed that not all societies admitted members under eighteen, though 
many accepted them at fourteen, without power to vote until they reached the age of 
eighteen 

® Wo take the following statistics from a detailed publication of Centrosojus {m 
Russian) entitled The Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in 1929-1933 (Moscow, 1934, 215 
pp ) Excludmg the closed societies now transferred to the factory managements (ORS), 
the number of societies rose, in the cities, from 1403 in 1929 to 3782 on October 1, 1933 , 
"and in the villages from 23,767 in 1929 to 40,920 on October 1, 1933 The number of 
their trading units rose m the cities from 31,512 to 44,811 , and in the villages to 122,632 
The total sales m the cities rose from 6984 million roubles to 10,663 million roubles , 
and m the villages from 3925 to 7814 million roubles — the aggregate total being nearly 
doubled 
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eitlicr in a particular cstablislimcnt or in a particular \ocation ^ 

A niajoritj of all tlic cooperatn e inctnbers are to be found in the 41,000 
lelatiaelj small aullage societies in the ruial areas, and these, uhilst adding 
branches in the neighbouring hamlets (averaging thice per society), remain 
mostlj of the simplest; type These are umted m 2355 rayon Unions 
These again, along with the 4000 cit)'- societies, liaving over 40,000 branches, 
are united in 32 provincial Unions for the six smaller constituent republics 
and the 26 divisions of the RSFSR From the councils of these 32 pio- 
vincial Unions are drawn the representatives who constitute the Central 
Board of the Central Union of the USSR and RSFSR (Centrosoyiis) 


The Members' Meehng 

At the base of the cooperative pyramid is the open meeting of all 
the members over eighteen of each of the local or primary societies 
These meetmgs, which are held as desired, iisiialh every two or three 
months throughout the year, are reported to be well attended, ev^en to the 
extent of 50 or even 75 per cent of the total memberslup,- women being 
almost as numerous as men The officers and committeemen of the society 

1 At all tunes during the present eonturr the ■norters employed in each of the gigantic 
establishments characteristic of modern Bu'isian industry haic tended to establish their 
own consumers coopentivo society, originating c\clii«irel\ among their colleagues in 
worl , and remaining praoticallt confined to them With the relatively largo turnover 
among these worl cm, such societies came increasinglv to include in their membership 
many uho had left the establishment and were working olsouhorc In 1930, largely 
owing to the difTioulty of obtaining suflioiont supplies 1 demand arose for making these 
societies definitely closed to aiu but persons actiialh m employment at the particular 
establishment, together with their dependents This stop u as rapidly carried out during 
the next tsvo y cars, until nearly every largo factory had its “ closorr cooperat ive ” Vtcan 
while a similar policy had led to societies established exclusively for the members of 
particular vocations irhcrcvcr they happened to bo worljng In 1933 and 1934 about 
350 of the largest of thcoe “ closed ” cooperative societies, comprising ncarlv three million 
members, were converted into departments of the factory organisation with which they 
connected, and thus ceased to be cooperativ e societies There still remain in 1935, about 
2300 cooperative societies that have a closed or restricted membership This restriction 
of membership is regarded as a purelv temporary measure, certainly destined to pass 
away when supplies become abundant and at a dale not more distant than a couple of 
years 

= Sfembers are usuallv admitted at fourteen if desired, but thev do not become “active ” 
until eighteen vears old It should, however be said that the “deprived categories” 
already described are stUl statutorily excluded, not only from the soviet franchise but 
also from cooperative as from trade union membership The “ open ” societies freely 
sell to non members any but ‘ deficit commodities ’ or rationed goods The share which 
members are required to take up and pay for, though the amount is always payable by 
easy instalments, is now usually equal to one month’s earnings of the, particular candidate 
Since 1930 no interest is paid upon shares, any more than dividend on purchases ”, but 
the shares remain nommallv vnthdraw able, and they are casilv transferable to another 
society 

The whole surplus is now specifically devoted according to the decision of the members’ 
meeting, for v anous common purposes such ns educational work of different kinds the 
provision of a librarw and reading rooms a benevolent fund for members falling Into dis 
tress or needing heljnin sickness and subscriptions to sundry patriotic associations 

In the rural districits the attendance at the members’ meetings durmg the summer mav 
fall to as little as 25 per cent, but nses to over 75 per cent in the wmter It is evidently' 
pressure of w ork that k^ps members awav not sev eritv of weather ' 
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are expected invariably to attend They report the current bneiness of 
the society, hear-the members’ complaints and give explanations The 
meetings are reported to be usually very lively, many complamts and 
suggestions being made Once a year the membeis have to elect the 
president and the membeis of the committee, and also the society’s 
representatives to the rayon, together with a “ control committee ” or 
“ revision committee ’ , which has the important duties, not only of stock- 
taking and audit, but also of general supervision of the society’s work 
Except m the smallest village societies, it is the duty of the group of 
members of the Communist Party within the society to prepare a “ slate ”, 
or list of candidates recommended, not excluding a due representation of 
- outstandmg “ non-Party ” men and women , and then to bo active in 
securmg its adoption by the election meetmg But in many of the smaller 
villages, the members of the Party are not numerous, and may, indeed, 
often be non-existent, and it is common for the committee to contain a 
large majority of non-Party members, whilst the president is frequently a 
Party man or woman 


The Gommiltce of 3Ianage)nenl 

111 all the rural societies the whole woik of management is carried 
on by the directly elected committee or board, in consultation wuth the 
separately elected contiol committee or revision committee The manager, 
as well as the secretary, is appointed by the committee of management, 
whilst the subordinate staff of salesmen, porters, drivers, etc , is selected 
by the manager subject to approval by the committee It is the com-' 
mittee of management that appoints one or more representatives of the 
society to the meetings of the rayon Umon Membership of the rayon 
Union is not obbgatory, but is almost universally found to be convement , 
and the attitude of theTayon Union council to the local or primary society 
is one of helpfulness rather than control 


The Benjon Umon mth (he Bayon Council {Baisoyuf,) 

The rayon council, represontmg all the consumers’ cooperative societies 
that are members of the rayon Union, is elected annually, together wuth a 
reinsion or control committee, by a conference of delegates from these 
societies, which is attended also by the retiring rayon council This rayon 
conference, at which, on an average, about a score of societies are repre- 
sented by two or tluee tunes that number of delegates, is held either once 
a quarter or once every six months, to hear complaints and discuss the 
cooperative 'business of the rayon The rayon council elects its own 
president and several other members of a presidium, who, with a separately 
elected revision committee, jointly constitute its only executive The 
raj on council usually elects also the ra’yon representatives to the next 
higher anlliority the < onference of the oblast or lepublic Umon to which 
the rayon belongs 
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oitlior in 1 pirtitulnr o'il.iblishnipnl or in » p-ntii ul ir inuitiou ’ 

Innjoiit' ofnlliliPCoo{ier.i{i\piuciT)btrsfn< (o bf found in tin 11,000 
iclatnoh Muall Mllfif't sot icims m tlio rani anas, ami flu “if, uhilsl adding 
branclips in the noighboui ingliiimlcts (noinging fliiop pf-rhOncty), remain 
mostl) of the simplccf t 3 pc Those nre united in 2‘55d nijon Unions 
Thf^e again, along mth the 4000 1 it\ societies, ha\ing<nor 10,000 branches 
art muted in 32 proMiici il Unions for tlie si\ iimallrr constituent republics 
and the 26 dmsions of the Rsl'SK From the touneih of these 32 pro- 
\incml Unions arc drann the ri present itivcs who constitute the Central 
Board of the Central Union of the Ut^'^R and RRFRR {Centrosoyais). 


Tla jHatthtrs' Mfdintj 

At the base of the cooperiti\e p}ramid is the open meeting of all 
the members or or ciglifeen of ( uli of the local or primnrj societies 
These meetings, which are held as desired, tisunlR ccerj two or three 
months throughout the } ear arc reported to hi w 1 11 at tended, even to the 
extent of 50 or c\en 75 per cent of the total membership,- women being 
almost as numerons as men The ofReers and committee men of the society 

' \t ill tunes tlurm? the iirtwnl centun thr ■nnrherfl o)n]>lo>c-<i lii tieh of fho pift-ntic 
cstahlishtncnts < harnctcribtic of niQ<lcm Puninn imlu<-trj lm\c tendMl to e^t (hlnh tUcir 
o-nn consutnen- coopomtoe focutx, orviintiii); creli'.ivih nnionc thur collcnj,uc!i m 
Morl and rcninming pnclicalli confined to them With tin relntitilj largt' tiimover 
among thc'-o «orher« suth societies came in'rea ine,h to ineliide in their numl)cn,lup 
mane who had left the tstahli,hmtnl and were workuic cbewherc In I'HO Iar(.eb 
owing to the difficuHc of oliUmtng sufiicicnt fupjilw n. demand aro e (or making liicso 
soCKtics dcfiniteb elo-icd to ana hut pereoin ittnallv in emploimrnt at flit parlieulir 
establishment togilhcr with thoir dejv-ndents 'Du-, itep wiu, raptdlv carried out durinl, 
the next tiu) tears until nearh even largo fnriorj had Us " elo ed cooper Uuc ’ Mean 
while a similar police had kd to voeutus t“<t ilili bed ixilusitdj for the memlicrs of 
partiailar xofations wlurever hte happened to Ik working In lOSa and 10 It about 
d"0 of thf largest of thesu “ closed ” cooperatnt sotietii compruing nearh three million 
members were converted into departments of the fneton organisation with t Inch thot 
connected and thus coa-ed to bo eooperativi sock lies There still remain, in 19 IS about 
2300 cooperative sociefiis that Iiavc a rlosed or restneted mimlKr>hip TIii= restriction 
of mcmlnrhip is regarded as a pureU temporarv measure eertamh destined to pass 
away when supplii-, become alnuidan* and at a date not more distant than a touple of 
a cars 

- Menihersareiisnallv admitle dal fourteen if dt sired hut Ihev do not become "rtetive” 
until eighteen veare old It should however be sud that the “deprived categories ” 
nlreadj dcsenlKd arc still statulorih excludid not ouK f-om the soviel frantlusc hut 
also from cooperative as from trade union membcmhip The “open’ societies freely 
sell to non memiKrs nnv hut dr fitit commodities ’ or rationed goods The share which 
members ar" required to take up and pav for though thi amount is alvvavs pavablo h\ 
easy instalments is now usnallv equal to one month’s camuigs of thi!, particular candidate 
Since 1010 no interest is paid upon shares anj more thUn dividend on purotiascs ” hut 
the shares rtinaui nommallv vnthdrawnbic and thev nre tnsilv transferable to another 
Bocietv I 

llie whole surplus is now specificallv dev oted necording to the decision of the members’ 
meeting for \arioiis common purposes such ns educational work of diflcrenf kinds, the 
provusion of a libraf^ and reading rooms a iKivevolent fund for membera falling Into dis 
tress orncedmg help'ui sickness and Miliscriptionb to sundrv patnotio associations 

In the rural distnc'Sa the attendance at th" niemhcrS’ meetings during the summer may 
fall to as hltle as 2o pot cent but rests to over 75 per cent in the winter It is evidentlv 
pressure of work that I Appa memliers nuav not «everetv of weather ' 
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expected invariably to attend They report the cuirent business of 
society, hear4he members’ complaints and give explanations The 
dings are reported to be usually very lively, many complaints and 
gestions being made Once a year the members have to elect the 
sident and the members of the committee, and also the society’s 
resentatives to the rayon, together with a “ control committee ” or 
ivision committee ”, which has the important duties, not only of stock- 
mg and audit, but ako of general supervision of the society’s work 
lept in the smallest village societies, it is the duty of the group of 
mbers of the Communist Party within the society to prepare a “ slate ”, 
ist of candidates recommended, not excludmg a due representation of 
standing “ non-Party ” men and women , and then to be active in 
irmg its adoption by the election meeting But in many of the smallei 
ages, the members of the Party are not numerous, and may, indeed, 
sn be non-existent, and it is common for the committee to contain a 
re majority of non-Party members, •whilst the jnesidcnt is frequently a 
ty man or woman 


The CoviimUce of Management 

In all the ruial societies the whole work of management is earned 
by the directly elected committee or boaid, in consultation with the 
arately elected control committee or revision committee The managei, 
well as the secretary, is appointed by the committee of management, 
list the subordinate staff of salesmen, potters, drivers, etc , is selected 
the manager subject to appioval by the committee It is the corn- 
tee of management that appoints one or more repiesentatives of the 
lety to 'the meetings of the rayon Union Membership of the layon 
ion IS not obhgatory, but is almost universally found to be convenient , 
[ the attitude of theTayon Union council to the local or primaiy society 
ne of helpfulness rather than control 

The Rayon Vnwn loiih the Rayon Council (Raisoyus) 

The rayon council, representing all the consumers’ cooperative societies 
t are members of the rayon Union, is elected annually, together with a 
ision or control committee, by a conference of delegates from these 
leties, which is attended also by the retiring rayon council This rayon 
ference, at which, on an average, about a score of societies are repre- 
ted by two oi tliree times that number of delegates, is held eithei once 
uarter or once every six months, to hear complamts and discuss the 
perative 'business of the rayon The rayon council elects its own 
sident and several other members of a presidium, who, with a separately 
,ted revision committee, jointly constitute its only' executive The 
on council usually elects also the rayon lepresentatives to the next 
her authoiity, the conference of the oblast oi lepublic Union to which 
rayon belongs 
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The rayoa Union councils are now required to become members of the 
higher stages of the hierarchy, and to act under their mstructions m 
carrying out the tasks prescribed by the General Plan They also assist 
in the development and strengthenmg of another cooperative network, in 
lyhich, over a large part of the movement, cooperative societies of all types 
— consumers’ societies, maniifacturmg associations of owner producers 
(artels or mcops) and agricultural associations of owner-producerS (col- 
lective farms) — voluntanly come together in periodical local conferences 
to discuss the arrangements, such as those for the supply of commodities, 
that can be made for their common advantage '• 


The Oblasl or Republic Union with its Council {ObUoyus) 

Each of the six smaller constituent repubhcs (not the ESFSR) gathers 
together m a repiibhc Union the rayon councils vnthm its area, and, along 
with each of them, the local or primary cooperative societies of the cities 
In the case of the Ukraine (ivith Moldavia) this Union (Wickopspilka) 
represents a specially large body of cooperators, comprismg over 400 
rayons, in which are included some 12,000 local or primary societies, open 
or closed, for villages or cities or particular factories or industries , having 
nearlj twelve million members In addition to the six repubhe Unions, 
there are similar Unions for the 26 separate di\nsions of the ESFSR, 
comprising 8 for its autonomous repubhcs, 10 for its national mmorities 
in other autonomous areas, 6 for its oblasts and 2 for the large cities of 
Moscow and Leningrad In all these are mcluded, not only the numerous 
village societies, but also the consumers’ cooperatives in the cities, whether 
open or closed, including (down to 1932) some 350 of the largest closed 
societies confined to the workers m particular factories, estabhshments, 
industries or vocations Each of these societies elects its representatives 
to an oblast conference, which the oblast Umon council also attends This 
oblast confeience is held once or twice a year It appomts annually the 
oblast Union council and also the oblast’s representatives to the All- 
Umon Cooperative Congress The oblast council meets every few weeks 
throughout the year, and appoints annually its president and presidium 
by whom the work is mainly conducted 


The All-Union Congress of Consumers' Cooperatives, with its Central Board 
for the USSR and the RSFSR {Centrosoyus) 

' The whole system culminates in the Central Board of Centrosoyus at 
Moscow, to vhich all the consumers’ cooperative societies in the USSR are 
defimtely af&hateSi Two or three times a year the representatives of the 
32 oblast or republic Umons, together with those separately elected for 
this purpose by the city societies, at the rate of one delegate for each 
75,000 membership, meet in conference with the Central Board to discuss 
the whole course of its business Periodically, too, the Central Board 
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summons to a conference tlie presidents of all the oblast or republic 
Umons Every two years the Central Board itself, together v ith a revision 
committee (whose business includes auditing), arc elected at a specially 
summoned meeting of a much wider body, the All-Umon Congress of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives, comprising the authorised representatives of all 
the 2355 rayon Unions m the USSR, as well as of the 32 oblast or republic 
Unions This congress elects the president of the Central Board, but the 
presidium of the Central Board is elected by the Central Board itself 

The iTusiness of Centrosoyus, combimng as it does the functions of- 
the English Cooperative Union mth those of the English and Scottish 
Cooperative 'Wholesale Societies, and acting for a cooperative membership 
ten times as numeioiis as that of the United Kingdom or Germany, dis- 
persed over an area many more times as extensive — is almost unimaginably 
gigantic and complex With its extraordinarily rapid growth in member- 
ship, amid the obstacles of a constant madequac)’ of production, the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in the USSR, taken as a wdiole, has 
lived in a perpetual struggle to overcome its difficulties, whilst its structure 
has been ahnOst continually in a state of readjustment and leorgamsation 
which IS never completed 

At present (1935) the work of Centrosoyus is organised as follows 
The Board itself, composed of seventy members, must meet at least once 
a quarter, and m practice it sits about every ten days Its prolonged 
sessions arc usually attended by some forty members, together vith a 
*number of executive heads of departments without votes Once a year 
ht elects from among its own members a vice-president and ten others to 
form, with the president, a presidium which acts as an executive com- 
mittee These members meet almost daily, and give their whole time to 
the Board’s service The Board now elects from its oivn members also a 
“ Committee of Control and Execution ” wluch has its own official staH, 
and IS charged with the duty of seeing that all the numerous decisions of 
the Board are actually earned out 

The large staff of officials is organised in seven autonomous sections 
and some forty distinct departments, all working under the close super- 
vision of the presidium of the Central Board and its Committee of Control 
Und Execution, as well as under the eyes of the entirely independent 
Revision Committee which is elected bj and directly responsible to the 
All-Union Congress Each of the seven sections specialises on a particular 
set of workers, as to whom it is deemed of particular importance that 
their supphes should be without interruption maintained at a high level, 
so as not to jeopardise the fulfilment of the General Plan These sections 
have their several banlc credits, and their several stock accounts They 
comprise the following 

(a) The Transport Section, which coordinates the work of the railway 
employees’ closed cooperative societies, accoidmg to the control figures 
and mstructions supplied by the Central Board It draws up plans for 
improving the supply of commodities to the various railway workshops, 
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depots, locomotive centres, nnd particularly to the memheis of the shock 
brigades working therein 

(b) The Water Transport Section^ which coordinates all the closed ~ 
cooperative societies which cater for the workers employed in the sea and 
ir\ er transport service, in order tc protect their interests as consnmers , 
making provision for cheap and good food for passengers and crews on 
board ships 

(c) The Tisheries Section, which controls the activities of ^e closed 
societies of the fishery workers, and makes itself responsible for satisfactory 
supphes of food and articles of prune necessity for all workers connected 
with sea, lake or river fishenes 

(d) The Timber Section which catei-s through a network of lumber- 
men’s cooperatives for all workers connected with the timber trade It 
sends foodstufis and manufactured goods to the places where the trees 
are felled, and seeks to raise the productivity of labour through improved 
supplies 

(ej The Teat Section, which supphes through the cooperative societies 
in the peat-produemg districts, all the workers employed in tins industry 
m order to enable them to make the required output 
' (/) The Cattle-Breedmg and State Farm Section, which oigamsesthe 

work of the consumeis’ cooperatives m the cattle-breeding and grain 
state farms, and sees to the carrying out of the pnce pobey 

(p) The Central Army Cooperative Administration, which sees to the 
network of closed cooperatives wherever the defence forces aie stationed 

Apart from this specialised sectional superansion of particular groups 
of closed cooperatives, the r ast Centrosoyus office has the following forty- 
odd departments, stjled “ associations sections, groups or sectors, and 
eacli of them cujoving a large measure of autonomy under its own manager 
who IS directly lesponsible to the Central Board and its Committee of 
Conti ol and Execution The followang summary of this extraordmar}' 
organisation is of interest as indicating not only the immense sire and 
range of its operations but also the characteristic way in which it has 
grown up by the addition of a new department to cope with each new 
emergency ^ 

1 Cextexl Depart vents and Groups 
Bepmlmcnts 

{a) Purchase of stocks of goods 

(6) Accounting 

(c) Traming of new staff 

(d) Planmng and finances 

(e) Foreign affairs 

(/) Cooperative upbuildmg and recruiting of new members 

1 The list of departments, under various designations iS constantly changing, and 
usually increasinc in complovitv , see Coonerattoii in the, USSR, bv Leslie A Paul 1934, 
pp 70 74 
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(g) Admimstrative department 

(h) Secretariat of tlie Presidium 
Groti ps 

[а) Transport 

( б ) Capital constructions 
(c) Industrial enteipriscs 

{d) Kecordin^f and distribution of cooperative workers 
(e) Central arbitration 
(/) Sanitary service 

2 Bovrds or Tuade (Ixcustriai. Goods) 

Depcalnients 

(а) Textile 

( б ) Eeady-made clothing 

(c) Leatliei goods 

(d) Planning 

(c) Ciicidation of goods and mter-districfc bases 
Inspection 

3 Boabd Of CoorLRArivE RESTADRAr?(as (V'sekooiui) 
i Board or Cooperative Bread-baking 

0 All-Union Cooperative Associations 
A Trade 

(a) Haberdashery 

(b) Educational goods 

(c) Handicraft goods 

(d) Groceiies. 

(c) ^latches 

(/) Shop equipmeut ’ 

( 9 ) Iraport Department 

{h) Parcels Department 

( 1 ) Sale of non-planncd goods 

(j) Bureau of supply and demand 

(L) Containers and warehouses ^ 

(1) SuppheSj repairs of cars, etc 

B Prodvction 
Tea Association 

0 P 117 chase and slormg of goods 

(a) Fruits and vegetables 

(b) Milkj dairy products, poultry and eggs 
(r) Ran goo(|s 

(d) Purchase of meat 

(e) Grain and flour 

(f) Fisheries 

6 AddiiinCt Committed 
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The Mechanised Bakeries 

Perhaps the most outstandmg single achievement of the consumers’ 
cooperative orgamsation m the USSR is the abohtion of the primitii e 
and msamtar}' cellars and hoi els in which v as baked the bread that forms 
so large a part of the diet of all the inhabitants These small hand 
bakeries, which were umversal in all the cities of Europe a centurj ago 
and stiU persist to a greater or less extent, m all countnes except -the 
USSR, have been replaced m nearly all the cities of European Russia by 
large new and completely mechanised plants Those m Moscow and 
Lemngrad are not only the largest in the world, but also the most mag- 
mficent m their equipment and arrangements, excitmg the unstinted 
admiration of those who are acquamted with the best that other countnes 
can show They are also, what is not always the case in the USSR or 
elsewhere, both economically and iinancially successful , reducmg the cost 
of production to such an extent as to permit not only of increases of wages 
and reductions of hours to all the workers employed, and successive 
reductions m the price to the consumer, but also the reimbursement of 
the vhole capital outlay withm less than five years ^ 

The first partly mechanised bakery was hastily established under the 
stress of war by the St Petersburg Mumcipal Council in 1915 This was 
successively enlarged and improved by the Bolshevik Government, but 
not for a whole decade was it found possible to decide to supersede the 
hand bakeries Meanwhile they were m Moscow and Lemngrad gradually 
concentrated by amalgamations and extensions mto half their former 
number In about a score of cases partial mechamsation was effected, 
sometimes m new buildmgs In March 1925 the Council of Labour and 
Defence (STO) adopted, in prmciple, the plan of complete supersession 
by newly erected and entirely mechamsed estabhshments Leading 
admimstrators accompamed by engineers, were sent to the prmcipal 
cities m Western Europe and the Umted States to inspect the latest 
achievements m bakery equipment, and to purchase aU the necessary 
machinery, none of which was at that time produced in the USSR 
During the years 1926-1929 the first three completely mechamsed bakeries 
were constructed m Lemngrad and Moscow jffeanwhile considerable 
improvements were mvented by the Soviet engineer Marsakov, notably 
m the conveyer system, which enabled much more labour to be dispensed 
with than m even the most advanced American, Dutch or British bakenes 
The whole of the machmery was then constructed m the sonet machine- 
making estabhshments By the end of 1932 there were at work m the 
prmcipal cities of the USSR more than 300 more or less mechamsed 
bakeries of large size (mcludmg eleven claimmg to be “ entirely auto- 

’ Tbe be-it account of these hahenes is that by their chief administrator in SIoscow, i 
"Wtio was awarded the Order of Xenm {Mechanwed Baling in Moscow, ba A. Badayev, with 
a foreword by I Dobmiin Cooperative Publishing Societv of Boreign Workers Moscow 
1914 84 pp ) Sec abo Supply and Trade in the hSSR, by W Xodel 1934 pp 145 152 
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matifr”), turning out daily over 16,000 tons of bread of several varieties 
Moscow and Leningrad, witb a combined population exceeding six 
'imUions, are now (1935) wholly suppbed by a score of gigantic completely 
mechanised bakenes, which are palaces of scientific samtation, in which 
the workers en}oy not only the seven-hours day and regular hohdays on 
full pay but also all sorts of amemties Not only the industry but also 
the conditions of labom have been revolutiomsed to such an extent as to 
render almost incredible the descnptions in the English Parliamentary 
Papers of a century ago, and what Maxim Gorky himself experienced half 
a centuiy ago This has been one of the most successful achievements of 
the soviet admimstrators, in which L M Kaganovich played a large part , 
and which stands to the credit of the Leningrad and Moscow Cooperative 
Unions, as well as to that of the members of the Board of Coopeiative" 
Breadmakmg of Centrosoyus, by whom the whole network of mechamsed 
bakeries is directed 

Cooperative Education 

Special mention must be made of the extensive network of educational 
organisations maintained by the consumers’ cooperative movement 
Whilst elementary education is left to the schools everywhere maintained 
by the soviets, the cooperators apply themselves to providing the" addi- 
tional education required by an active cooperator, and still more by every 
committeeman and employee m the service of the movement There are, 
accordmgly, a whole array of vocational classes, and even schools, devoted 
to subjects which every cooperator ought to know These were reported, 
in 1933, to have some 60,000 pupils In every oblast there is at least one 
cooperative “ teclimcum ” (institute of secondary grade) under the super- 
vision of the cooperative Union of the oblast These cooperative tech- 
nicums have now something hire 10,000 students At Moscow there is a 
cooperative academy, and at Lemngrad a cooperative mstitute, both of 
them claimmg umversity rank, and restricted, by entrance examinations, 
to students over 18 quahfied to enter on advanced studies Each oblast 
or rayon m the USSR has the privilege of nommating its quota of students 
to these cooperative umversities, paying for them in fees covering all the 
instruction, and in stipends meeting the cost of mamtenance of each 
student Erom the graduates of these two institutions are drawn an 
increasing proportion of the principal officers of Centrosoyus, and the 
managers of many of the more important primary societies The system 
of cooperative education in the USSR is by far the most extensive in the 
world ^ ' 

The Results Achieved, 

The cooperators of the USSR pride themselves, not without warrant, 
"on the marvellous growth of their movement, in turnover as well as in 
membership, and in the range and variety of the commodities supplied, 
now comprising at least 70 per cent of the total retail trade within the 
* See Gooperalton tn the USSB, by Leslie A Paul, 1934, pp 113 131 
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Union There «penis to be scarcely a centre of population i\est of the 
Urals, and none of any magnitude in Siberia or Transcaucasia, which is 
not served by a local consumers cooperative society, usually covering 
several anllages and hamlets Every year the membership, the trade turn- 
o%er, the capital employed, and the numbers of separate buildings or 
other “ selling pomts ” and of the persons engaged m the work goes on 
increasmg, apparently without check The range and variety of the 
commodities supphed, at any rate by Centro 303 Tis, and m the central 
stores of the city societies has steadily increased, and many of the local 
or primary societies, especially in the cities, have taken increasmg advan- 
tage of this widemng of the range of supplies 

Thus the large Lenmgrad City society, which has some 400 branch 
shops for its 980,000 members, opened m 1933 a magnificent central store, 
stocked with 25,000 difierent commodities, the contents alone being msured 
agamst fire for 25 million roubles , including, for instance, a score of 
difierent penknives and forty difierent varieties of boots and shoes, m a 
dozen difierent sizes Uor is this piovision of variety in any way iimqiie 
The children’s toy department in a central Moscow store was found m 
1934, to have 400 kinds of toys m stock, and was severely rebuked for 
having so limited a vanety < The stock was imrnediateh increased to 
1500 kmds of toys, and in 1935 it is to have 2000 Already m 1932 
vanous cooperative societies in the cities n ere advertising their wiUing- 
ness to supply clothing made to measure and specially fitted to each- 
customer’s figure This refinement will be facditated by the promised 
establishment of a separate department of" the government clothmg 
factories, which is to specialise m “ bespoke tailoring ’ and expects to 
employ a stafi of 1500 expert cutters and fitters and coatmakers to 
execute mdmdual orders upon the measurements taken by the local 
societies In aU sorts of ways the convenience of the customer is bemg 
increasingly studied Thus, it could be authoritatively chimed m 1934 
that “ dehver)^ of goods to the home has been de% eloped on a large scale ^ 
m recent years In Lenmgrad o\ er 200 000 persons have their orders 
dehvered to their homes m Moscow there is a similar number, at 
Dmeprostroi 16,000 famihes (or 50,000 persons) have theirs dehxered, 
at Kuznetskstroi 16,000 persons, and so on Delivery orders are executed 
by special warehouses or branches of the big retail shops The system 

of subscnption books for the purchase of staple commodities such as 
bread, imlk, x^egetables, ete^, has lately become quite popular In 
Lenmgrad since the begmmng of 1933, nearly half the bread has been 
sold on monthly suhscnption books purchased at the beginning of each 
month The subscnption book covers the quantity required for the 
month , its use ehmmates daily cash purchases, and speeds up the sale 
of the .bread to each customer ” ^ Meanwhile, m \ anous cities “ ngorous^ 

^ Supply and. tn the USSP byXV Xodcl 1934, pp ll 52 The numbers stated 
for Leningrad and afo-cow seem exaggerated The difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
motor lorries has stood in the ivav of estendmg this service 
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Tvliy, in tlie spring, all cooperatives earned part of tlieir vrork into the 
field , that is why, during reaping and threshing, tens of thousands of 
stalls are opened in the fields, so that the collective farmer does not have 
to go to the village for goods, but can get them on the spot where he is 
workmg ” ^ 

Enterprise of this land is, howev^er, not universal Some of the village 
committees of management, and their managers, are still content to 
obtain only the commonest kmds of customary necessaries, ignoring the 
steadily widenmg of range of available supphes and not givung scope for 
their members’ new wants The oblast cooperative councils are accord- 
mgly now trying to “ educate the demand ” Experimental shops are 
being opened by these councils m local centres of population, in i^hich 
goods of better quality, and in greater vanety, are exposed for sale, for 
the purpose of bringmg to the notice of comnutteemen, managers and 
members ahke how greatly the range of cooperative supphes has increased 
The mcreasmg prosperity of the peasantry, in tens of thousands of collective 
farms, is (1935) leadmg to novel demands for wireless sets, gramophones, 
books, bicycles, watches, fur coats, leather jackets and especially leather 
boots and shoes in kinds and qualities heretofore outside the experience 
of the manager of a v illage cooperative society It is a sign, not necessarily 
of anv worsening of the service, but, more frequently, of an awakemng 
of new desires and of a consciousness of higher standards, that the members 
continue to grumble at the shortcommgs of the distributing orgamsation 
that they themselv es control ^ 

The popular dissatisfaction with the cooperative societies has arisen 
m the past very largely from the madequacy of the supphes to meet the 
constantly growing demands of the consumers The severe ratiomng of 
this or that foodstufi , the limitation on the amount of this or that com- 
modity that may be supplied by the society to any one member within 
each year , even the total failure, at tins pomt or that, of the supply of 
certain commodities — all this has been plamly not so much the fault ofi 
the consumers’ cooperativ e mov^ement as one of the shortcomings of the 
organisation for production caused, m the mam, not by any fa llin g off m 
the supply either of food or of household commodities, which, m the 
aggregate, goes on steadily mcreasmg year after year, but by the enormous 
growdh m the effective demand, with which it is almost impossible to keep 
pace The popular complaints have, however, this amount of justification, 
that the Central Board has never yet wholly succeeded m preventing 
unnecessary delays and stoppages in the transmission of supphes from 
farm or factory to the store counter There have been not a few occasions 
when village and even city stores have been clamourmg in vam for par- 
ticular supplies, when these have been lymg unopened and evmn forgotten, 
at some mtermediate pomt More usually the manager and even the 
committeemen of the village store are found to be sunk m a routine of 
repeating then old orders, stnctly limited in range to a few commodities 
• Siijij)7y and Trade in the USSR, by W Kodel, 1931, p 100 
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that they Imow will go off quickly, rather than seek to fulfil their customers^ 
imeyprcssed yearning for a widhr choice Whatever inspection the Central 
Board maintains o\er the working of the 41,000 village stores, this has 
apparently not yet succeeded in stirrmg to a livelier imagination the minds 
of those who ought to be on the alert to satisfy the customers’ desires 

In the cities much of the complaints have, in the past, related to the 
queues, and the frightful amount of time that shopping requires This 
IS not due so much to the inadequacy of supplies — which the consumers’ 
cooperative movement cannot completely amend — as to the worlang of 
the whole distnbuti'^e apparatus of the Soviet Union , and particulary 
the primitive cooperative arrangements for selling, winch have been in 
constant course of improvement, but at a rate never quite keeping pace 
with the groivth of population In the large cities, there ha\ e hitherto 
been not enough shops Inside the shops there is, even now, not enough 
length of selling counter , indeed, at times, not even enough standing room 
for the customers There are often not enough salesmen and cashiers to 
avoid the formation of queues within the shops , and, on the commodities, 
not enough legible price-tickets visible to the customers, so as to enable 
them promptly to make up their minds ^ 

Behind all the complaints to which the shoitcomings of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement have, Trom time.to time, given rise, there is a 
popular suspicion that the movement has not yet been able wholly to nd 
'itself of elements out of sympathy with the Commmiist Party, and that 
such unfriendly influences may even intentionally lessen efficiency at all 
points ® Until a few years ago, the movement certainly retained on the 

' It IS to this inadequate eelling accommodation and stafling, v)iioh is constant and 
ubiquitous, rather than to the morelv local and periodical short supph of particular com- 
modities, that IS to bo attributed tho characteristic fcaluro of Soviet shopping, namelj , 
the queue, with its invariable accompaniment of ottraordmarilj slow service at tho 
counter and at the pay desk It is not usuallj any short supply of commodities that causes 
a queue, but tho failure to dispose of each customer’s shopping As quiclJj ns additional 
customers arrive Where anj such delay occurs, a queue will inevitably bo formed, oven 
3 I supply is more than adequate to tho w hole demand, or (as in tho sale of postage stamps, 
at the principal post ofTico) even unlimited The qncnc phenomenon is not confined to 
Soviet Russia, but may bo witnessed at any British railway station when numerous 
passengers amvo nearly simultaneously at tho window of ono ticket-issuing clerk As 
soon ns additional windows are opened, enabling additional clerks to issue tickets, pro 
portionatoly to the gathering crowd, tlio queue quickly disappears, quite vrrespcctiv o of tho 
adoquacj of tho supply of tickets 

It should be added that, in tho USSR in 1034, queues had bocomo rare oven in tho 
largest cities , and had como to bo most obvious at tbo railway ticket ofiices, tbo post 
offices, and some of tho public dining halls, in none of which wore they duo to any shortage 
of supply ' 

“ In a few cases^mombers of tho Communist Party or of tho League of Youth (Com 
somols) have taken complete charge of a conBuraers’ sociotj, bj request of tho membors 
These have sometimes been run ns model stores Thus wo learn that “ Cooperative store 
No 41 of tho October district, Moscow, staffed entirely by Comsomols, is known ns tho 
best shop in the district, thanks mainly to tho efforts of Boris Levit, Comsomol manager 
With a previous record of ombozrlomonts, queues and underweiglung, for tho ten months 
that the Comsomols have been in charge of tho store there has not been n single complaint 

“ Lovit himself does not wait for goods to bo brought to the store — ho goes out to 
got them There had been no cigarettes — Lovit wont direct to the tobacco trust and saw 
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staff an unusually lugli proportion of persons disaffected towards tlie com- - 
mumst regime In 1930 it nas found that Centrosopis was employing 
no fewer than ‘ 136 former lllenshenks, members of the Bund Social 
Revolutionanes, Kadets (constitutional democrats), Popular Soeiabsts 
anarchists and others , 11 mimsters of former governments 109 former 
merchants , 82 ex-ofScers, of whom 34 sen ed m the White Army 
Those figures n ere obtained only durmg the special purge that was carried 
out m 1930 Tlie total personnel employed by the movement now 
reaches one inilhon , and it has so far proi ed impossible to enrol anything 
like that number of trained and zealous, honest and industrious salesmen, 
cashiers and accountants “ The cooperative personnel ”, it has been 
said, “ has been distmctlj inferior , bureaucrats on top slow, mdifferent 
andrude employeesonthebottom Therehai ebeenmorespeculatois 

embezzlers, thieves and bureaucrats m the cooperative system than m 
any other branch of soviet enterprise ’ Nor are there ailable in the 
U>SSR the 40 000 or 50,000 competent store managers that are reqmsite 
In the four-fifths of the cooperative societies that operate m the milages, 
it IS still usual for the committees of management to fill aU the salaried 
posts from among the village residents very largely from members of the 
committeemen’s own faimhes - It is against much local opposition that 

to Jt that the ctoro wts supphed wiih Cigarette- - He did the same regarding frnit MTien 
food of poor qoalitv is sent m this Com-omol shop does not pass it on to the consumer bnt 
sends it hack with complaints 

Tlie 3300 coa'timers attached to this shop — no small number to cater to— -are 
tiorke's cmploved in two pnntshops The Com-omol store keeps in touch with the 
wotV ers informing them when nen as.ortments are received and arranges that the staff 
be 'old mimedn’eh after work hours Levit himself has made reports m departments 
of the p’-intshop and has succeeded in fulfilling demands and domg awavanth defects that 
were pointed out 

‘-alc'men of the vegefahlc department were awarded premiums amountmg to 40 per 
cent of tneir nages durmg August and September for good work All vegetables were 
carcfullv handled the winter supplv of potatoes was quicUv and carcfulh unloaded !Nbt 
onlj did the Coni-omols stop after work hours to see that the vegetables were properlv 
unload'd but tbev attended subotmks in other warehouse'- Thi~ store is spotless Each 
'a’esman takes turn in supenntendmg the cleaning Accounts are in perfect oirder 
E'ch worker has passed the tecbmcal norm examination and all are active in 'ocial and 
political -nork” (Ifoscoir ZtaiZp A’cics October 3 1933) 

Tnere aie we fear, verv few cooperative societies of which such an enthusiastic report 
could be made, even by their warmest admirers 

^ Ft/tcrn Tears Sonet Btiildtng fin Ku'sian), 1932 p 23G 

" Drastic measnres are liemg taken to rai-e the standard of these cooperative emplovees 
Tlin» If TV ns reported m Jnne 1933 that ‘ About 100,000 workers emplojed in 6500 stores 
of the consnmers coojierative system have recently undergone an evammation bj special 
committees set up to decide their fitness for work in cooperatives Over 12,000 of them 
have liecn found nnfit and will be dismia-ed 

In some regions the p'rcenfage of misfits was found to be extremely high In the 
Odc"sa Pros mce 57 7 per cent of the cooperativo workers vvere disqualified bv the examiua 
tion committees , in Haku 3S per cent of the workers were dismissed in Xorthem 0-scf la 
21 per cent 

“The cleaning was accompanied in many cities bj special meetmgs called in the 
factories and offlees to discuss the work of the cooperative stores Hero the store com 
mittccs wported on their work and m a number of cases the complamt hooks were read 
to ascertam the qualitv of the service rendered by the cooperative workcT-, [Moscow 
Daily iVeir' June 15, 1933) 
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file Uential JJoard strives continually to irapiove tlie tiaming, and even 
the rannncis, of the huge staff of the movernent h’oi the higher positions 
of greater icsponsibility than salesmen, for whom, as m e have mentioned, 
an elaborate scliemc of cooperative cdiuation exists, reliance has still to 
be placed, to a gieat extent, upon, men and women qualified only by tbeir 
long experience in the movement, some of whom have only reluctantly 
accepted the Bolshevik regime, and are only very doubtfullv in sympathy’- 
■with the policy embodied in the sutcessive Five-Year Plans ^ There is 
accordingly’ ample explanation of the inability of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive mo\ ement to nndertako, at present, the whole vast sormo of distribu- 
tion of commodities 


The Ruals of the Consiimok^ Cooptratne in liclail DistnbuUon 

The task of the consumers’ cooperative movement in. the USSR has 
not been made easier by' the fact that a -Mhole senes of encroachments 
upon what might have been considered its sphoic have been made In 
1930 the USSR Commissariat of Trade was reoiganised into a Com- 
mibsanat of Supplies, iinth a new to the mote systematic icgnlation of 
the whole internal tiadc within the USSR, whcthei wholesale or retail (as 
distinguished fioin production, which nas, at that date left to the control 
of the Supierae Economic Coimcil) Pxmmiily, it seems, the duties of 
the People’s Commissai of Supplies were to be concentrated on the dis- 
tribution of foodstufts (including sugar) from the farm 01 the factory 
light down to the consumer, who wxas to be increasingly served in the 
cities by’ a system of food factories, mccliamsed Intcbcns and public 
dimng-halls Six great coiUbmes were at once established as independent 
financial entities, but under the direct superintendence of the People’s 

1 It IS certainly widclj believed in the USSR that “ over sinco the licginning of the 
revolution, tlio enemits of the Eonots have given o great deal of tlieir attention to the food 
supplies, that is, to the most vulnerable spot in the soviet organisation, attacking it on 
two fronts — on the production front m tho kolhliosi, and on the distribution front in the 
cooporativ cs ” Thus Praida, in comnienting on the decree of Dctemhcr 4, 1032, referred 
to the “ anti soviet olonients of tho consumers’ toopcrativo movonient who have un- 
fortunately not yet been expelled from Centrosojus ” 

Tho following quotation from tho local newspaper of Nivastroy ni October 1032, given 
m tho A'cia Mepuhbc (Now York) of May 24 1032, typifies tho readiness to attribute evil 
to tho cooperative personnel, but it roust not bo taken for truth “ At tho lerj moment 
that our Communist Partj is making a determined effort to improve workers’ food supplies, 
class enemies are penetrating into our cooperntu cs, undermining their work and cresting 
endless food difficulties Tho impudence of our class enemies is boundless They 
overcharge, pockotmg the monoj, thus disrupting the price polioj of tho govornmont 
They steal and pnvatelj sell foodstuffs of wliiclv there is a shortage — butter, meat, sugar. 

.u Of tho mnotcen persona now on trial, almost every one is a lishcnets (one deprived 
of his right of citizenship), or a kulak, or a former merchant who had concealed his identity 
and wormed himself into the workers’ cooperative of Nivnstroy The harm thoj 
have done is ononnons, and, under present conditions, especially grave There should bo 
no mercy The scntonco of tho proletarian court must remind all those who would rais- 
appropnatc public [socialist] propertj, who would try to attack us from the rear, that the, 
piimtivo arm of tho proletarian dictatorsliip will bring down upon them in every instance 
tho extreme penalty provided by the law of Angiist 7 ” 
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Commissar, for bread, meat, fisb, \cgctablc oih, conserves and refrigerating 
stores These combinations were to lie joined bv nl! undertalviugs large 
enough to be of “ ^Ul-Umon ’ or even of “ republic ” significance , w iiilsfc 
all smaller ones had to submit to the gener il direction ind tonlrol of the 
combines in order to ensure that the wliole area iv as properly sen ed The 
Commissariats of Trade ahead} cMsting in the rcpuhlics, and the obi ist 
councils of the consumers’ cooperat ivcs, became, withm the several spheres, 
the representatives and agents of the USSR People’s Commissar of 
Supplies It IS not easy to ascertain to nhnt evtent this ambitious scheme 
of coordinating under a People’s Commissar all the agencies engaged m 
trade came practicall} into operation In Septtmbcr 1934 this com- 
missariat avas di% ided into two The Peojilc’s Commissar of Supplies will 
non devote himself entireR to managing and increasing the supplies of all 
foodstufis (including a odka and tobacco) wliieli require am kind of pre- 
servation or “ processing ” M hen read^ for retailing to tlie consumer, 
these supplies will pass under the direction of a nen People’s Corntnissar 
of Internal Trade, who mil exercise a geneial control o\cr all airangcinents 
for retaihng, by whatsoever organisations He mil be responsible for 
sanctioning the number of retail shops m each area, and for determining 
schedules of maviraum prices Under these tn 0 nen USSR Commissariats 
there has begun a great dc\ elopment of direct government retailing of all 
sorts of commodities in most of the large cities “ During the-tno }ears 
1931 and 1932 the Government commercial system nas extended almost 
five times (from 14,700 shops on Januar} 1, 1931, to 70,700 on Januar}'' 1, 
1932) ” * These “ commercial shops ”, which i nri fiom great department 
stores down to the smallest kiosk or market counter, selling a limited 
range of foodstiifEs, or a particular line of goods in demand, charge tcla- 
tivelj high prices, considcrahl} abo\e those of the “ closed ” cooperatives, 
hut often bolon those proa ailing in the “ bazaar ”, or open market, nhich 
it IS desired to bring don n 

In addition to these new “ government shops ”, there have been, 
from time to time, xarious other retail shops for aahich the USSR Sov- 
narkom is ultimately responsible, namely, tiiose opened in Moscow, 
Lenmgiad and some other cities, by mrious' manufacturing trusts or 
combines, for the supph directl} to the public of their onn products AVe 
may ucstance the shops selling textile fabrics opened by Textoig, a sub- 
sidiary of the Textile Combine , and those selling goloshes and other 
rubber goods, opened by the Rubber Trust This undisguised encroach- 
ment on the sphere of the consumers’ cooperative societies nas raucli 
resented , and as it produced an obvious duplication of effort, its extension 
I was not encouraged Much of the retailing by the trusts has therefore 
been abandoned Some of the trusts have, lion ever, peisisted, finding 
this independent access to the consumers of great use in enabling them to 
foUow more closel} the variations m their desires 

A newer iival in the field of retailing, maintained by the tfSSR People’? 

' * Supply and Trade tn the USSlij by W I7ode), p 31 
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CommissaT for IForeign, Trade, is that of Torgsin — ^the name given to the 
■fextcnsivo chain of shops in prominent positions, together ivith sales 
counters in hotels and tourist offices, now opened to the number m the 
aggregate of over one thousiind, m scores of cities and ton ns, for the sale 
of all sorts of commodities, evclusivel)' for foreign valuta, gold and silver, 
or precious stones This entcrpnse, begun in 1930 on a small scale in 
hloscow and Leningrad, and at first restricted to foreign customers, had 
for its object, not so much the making of profit for the state, as the collec- 
tion of foreign valuta for use in paying for imports It proved so success- 
ful, and seemed to meet such a keenly 'felt need, that the doors of the 
Torgsin shops were presently^ opened to all comers, irrespective of 
nationality, provided only that they uere able to pay for their purchases 
m gold, silver or precious stones, as well as foreign valuta, including drafts 
on Torgsin resulting from deposits made abroad — thus affording to foreign 
friends a convenient alternative to the despatch of parcels containing 
piesents 

The consumers m I^Ioscow, Leningrad and Kiev aic even promised, 
at an early date, probably in 1936, the opening of “ one-price stores ”, 
after the model of the Woolnorth establishments m the American and 
western European cities Those will be maintained by the Administration 
of Department Stores Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies 
They will begm by retailing household necessities, haberdashery, Imitted 
goods, perfumes and cosmetics, in one, tliree and fi\c rouble departments 
There mil also be 50 kopek counters for ribbons, pins, rubber bands, 
pencils and shoe laces There will also be a cafeteria, wheie purchasers 
mil purchase special slot coins to enable them to help themselves to iced 
coffee, hot rolls and various pastries 

We come now to retailing enterprises of particular local bodies We 
may mention first the huge retail trade long done by the Commissariat 
for Supphes of the RSFSR in some of the larger cities of that republic 
Though these shops and kiosks are orgamsed according to oblast or city 
boundaries, and usually bear a local name, they do not usually belong to 
the local govermng bodies but to the RSFSR People’s Commissar of 
Supphes In Moscow he has an enormous department store in the centre 
of the city, which is extremely well equipped and liberally stocked with 
every conceivable commodity for household use Smaller departmental 
stores exist in streets in other quarters of the city, together with special 
shops for the sale of shoes, clothing, wine and tobacco, and a large number 
of kiosks and street-stands selhng candy, cigarettes, etc — ^making a total 
of over 600 sellmg points, at whicli the People’s Commissar for Trade 
deliberately competes with the consumers’ cooperative societies., not, 
indeed, by lower prices but by mote varied stocks, and chiefly, it is said, 
with mtent to supply models m orgamsation and methods of retail 
distribution 

Second in magnitude only to the extensive retail trading of the RSFSR 
People’s Commissar himself, is that conducted by various local authorities 
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m the ESFSE Much the most important of these enterprises is thal 
called “ Mostorg ”, -which was originally organised as a ]oint-stock com- 
pany to retail the products of Moscow producing trusts, m which the 
e\ecutive committee of the Moscon oblast had m 1928, 77 2 per cent ol 
the stock, -whilst 10 3 per cent was held by certain trusts m the oblast, 
112 per cent b) the Moscow Municipal Bank and 1 3 per cent by the 
USSE People’s Commissar of Finance — thus entirely owned by pubhc 
authonties It was managed by a board of five directors, elected by the 
corporate shareholders, and assisted by a larger council on which the trade 
imions and the local govermng bodies were represented Already in 192S 
its total capital was over 10 milhon roubles It had then mne wholesale 
divisions, which supplied its retail departments with hardware, techmeal 
equipment, chemicals, biulding supplies, kmtted goods, textiles, clothing, 
office eqmpment and jewellery It supplied matenals for all bmlding 
w orks m the oblast, and conti acted with factories foi the supply of working- 
clothes and o\eralls of then stalls It long had a monopoly of the supply 
of the Moscow' public offices with lead pencils ' Its total turnover in 
1928-1929 was 288 million roubles , at a w orlang cost of under 8 per cent 
Already in 1929 it had 225 shops and -stores (about half in Moscow cit}'), 
and over 5000 employees In 1933 it was entirely reorganised and placed 
immediately under the adrmnistration of the Moscow' City Sonet.^ On 
the other hand, the Leningrad City Soviet does not itself mamtam any 
retail stores 

Another type of retailing organisation is that undertaken for their 
own products by trusts of local significance and thus undei the direction 
of the mumcipal or other local soviet “ Mosselprom ”, for instance, was 
long a Moscow trust, employmg some 15,000 persons in factories producing 
candies, macarom, fancy confectionery , beer, tobacco, toys and other small 
articles Half its product was taken wholesale by the consumers’ coopera- 
tive organisation, the USSE trusts or the state export orgamsation But 
the other half Mosselprom marketed itself m Moscow through its ow-n 40 
stores and 400 kiosks, and a large number of agencies in restaurants, 
hotels, etc It has now ceased to exist as a separate entity, and its produc- 
tion and distribution have been taken over by drfierent commissariats 
and the Moscow' City' So\iet 

The Ukraine stands second only to the ESFSE in the magnitude and 
lange of the retail trading conducted practically' by its own So-vnarkom 
under various commissariats 

In another field we h-ive to notice the district pharmacy or drug-store, 
which, as a part of the pubhc medical-service, is everywhere conducted by 
the People’s Commissar of Health of the particular constituent or auto- 

^ VTc ina\ mention here the seldom desenbed commission shops maintained in most 
cities by the municipal authorities for offering for sale all sorts of miscellaneous articles, 
at prices fixed the oivners on a commission of 25 per cent Thet>c take tho place of the 
pa\^nbrokcre’ establishments of ^^estern Europe as an easy means of disposal of unwanted 
oddment** of per&onal belongings mi«:fita discarded ornaments, ca'^t-off dlothmg and 
, avhitc elephants ” of e\ cry 1 ind - 
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Recent Encroachments on the Sphere of (he Gonsttmers' 
Cooperative Moiemcnl 

Apart from the mamtenance and even the increased development of 
the various rival distnhutmg agencies thafve have described, the last 
three or four years have witnessed a senes of definite encroachments on 
the sphere heretofore assigned to the consumers’ cobperativc movement 
It has become definitely part of the policy of the govermnciit to relieve 
both Centrosoyus and the local societies of part of the burden of their 
eyer-increasing work Although they have come to deal with over 70 per 
cent of the retail distribution of commodities in the USSR, there is no 
longer any idea of their eventuall 3 ' undertaking the whole of it It is 
doubtless on other grounds that the associations of owner-producers, 
whether in manufacturing artels or in collective farms, have latelyreceiv ed, 
as already mentioned, so greatly enlarged a freedom to sell their products 
directly to the consumers, either m their own shops or at the public 
markets, instead of this supply necessarily going through the consumers’ 
cooperatiye societies There were other grounds, too, for the steady 
expansion of retailmg by the central or local government that we hav'c 
described Possibly the most important of the lecent encroachments on 
the actual or potential sphere of the consumers’ cooperative movement 
has been the transfer to the factories themselves by decree of December 4, 
1932, of the nhole property and all the functions of the closed cooperativ'o 
societies (ZRK) attached to the larger and more important fictones, 
usually those havung more than 2000 employees ^ Under this decree, m 
which the Central Board of Centrosoyus reluctantly acquiesced, some 350 
of the larger consumers’ cooperative societies, with something like three 
imlhon members, have been transformed All their buildings and equip- 
ment, with their farms and other enterpnses, have been transferred to 
the factories for the employees of which they catered, with no other com- 
pensation for the capital expenditure that liad been incurred by the 

Bslo anpplv -with regard to foodstuffs is the necessity for submitting auj large stocks to 
some process of di^ung or jrreserratiou, or else of constructing and mamtainmg huge 
cold storage establishments 

^ The decree of December 4, 1932, apphes a similar principle to all the other closed 
cooperative societies (such as those for particular vocations and industries, those for the 
state farms (Sovkhosi) and those for the factories having fewer than 2000 emplojees) 
hut not so drastically as in the case of the 262 factories, having each over 2000 employees, 
which Here then specified In other cases the closed cooperative societies are to continue 
m existence, and in connection with the cooperative hierarchy headed bv the Central 
Board of Centrosoyus, but to be also subject to the authonty of the factory management 

‘ In all the factories where the closed workers’ cooperatives aare left intact (and these 
Constitute a majority) the position of the factory director m regulating the utilisation of 
the products assigned by the State for the workers of the particular factory has been con 
Biderahly strengthened The factory administration provides transport faciUties for the 
closed workers’ cooperative, helps to organise vegetable gardens and invests considerable 
sums in the cooperative The form in which the factory administration participates in 
the work of the cooperatives, and the financial aid given by it, are laid down in special 
agreements concluded between Centrosoyus and the People s Commissariats of each 
industn " (Supply and Trade »n the USSR, by VV Kodel, 1934, p 87) 
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cooperative orgarusatiou than the noramal creation of loans to the factories, 
bearing no interest and -without any term for repa 3 Tnent, -which Centfo- 
soyus may include in its balance sheet among the cooperative assets 
The members of the transformed cooperative societies siifEer, indeed, no 
pecumary loss, not even that of the small sums paid up on their shares m 
the societies now dissolved, as these sums, beanng no interest, still benefit 
the same individuab as trade umon mcmbcis working in the particular 
factories concerned But thc)'^ now participate m the management pf 
their food and other supplies, not as cooperative shareholders, but as 
factorj workers wlio are members of their trade umon , they attend the 
shop, bngade or shift meetings of their co-workers, in heu of those of the 
cooperative society , and instead of votmg for the committee of manage- 
ment of that society, they vote for the shop, brigade or shift representatives 
on the factory commission for supphes, and other committees, as they do 
for their mam factory committee (FZK) The production and distribu- 
tion of food and the retaihng of other commodities continues as before, 
but it now becomes a n integral part of the -is ork of the factory management 
The superintendent or director of the factory, subject to the combme or 
trust and of the So\aiarkom, takes over the responsibility for these func- 
tions from the former cooperative society’s comnuttce of management, 
including the admmistration of farms and other cooperative departments, 
hitherto under the authority of the cooperative hierarchy, headed by the 
Central Board of Centrosojms The intention and obj ect of tins momentous 
'decree vas avowedly tins very puperscssion of consumers’ cooperative 
management by factory management^ It vas bebeicd that greater 
efficiency in food supply, and retail distribution, and a more evacf issue 
of ration cards,^ would be secured by cutting away these /large factory 
retailing establishments (OES) fiom their dependence on the overburdened 
Centrosoyus, whilst leavmg them fjec to purchase what they chose, 
' whether directly from state 'or municipal departments acting either as 
wholesalers, manufacturers or agricultural producers, or from the manu- 
facturing associations of oi\ ner-producers (incops), or the consumers’ 
cooperative movement itself A special commission or sub-committee of 
the factory committee for supplies is appointed to replace the cooperative 
comimttec (5f management To manage w hat has become the new depart- 
ment of factory supphes, a deputy director, who will usually be the past 
president of the closed cooperative society, is appointed by the factory 
director, subject to the consent of this special commission of supplies. 
From the constitutional standpoint, in short, what has happened is a 
transfer of these 350-odd important enterprises from jme consumers’ co- 
operative hierarchy to the two hierarchies of the trade umon and the soviets ® 

1 “ A Bcrutiny of the persons formerly supplied tlirough [74 ou these shops established 
the fact that, out of two million persons supphed by them, 273,000 persons had no con 
nection with the 74 factories concerned, and no right to be supmied with factory rations " 
{Supply and Trade in the USSR, by AV Nodel, 1934, p 86) f 

® The decree ^of December 4, 1932, is available in English m various summaries, such 
as that in the Slatontc Remew for the first quarter of 1933 , Moscow Fatly Aews, November 
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The Principle of Self-Supphf 

On the other hand, tlie consumers’ cooperative societies have been 
repea tedlv pressed, during the last four years (1 932-1 935), to extend their 
operations from distribution to agricultural production AYhv shoidd not 
every one of the fort} or lift} thousand separate societies, instead of 
contenting itself mtli handling the commodities supphed to it b} Centro- 
soyus, endeaa our to make its members independent of the a agaiies of the 
transport system, independent of the shortcoming of the central organisa- 
tion, and, to a large extent, independent also of the soi khosi and kolkhosi 
on winch they could not alwaj s count ? Hence each of the various 
societies of consumers v as urged to take on the task of producing for its 
own members such tlungs as iTgctables and fiuit, and the produce of 
piggeries and dunes, with which to eke out and varj the sometimes 
exiguous ration to which their caids as producers entitled them We 
have here one nioie instance of that mnltiformit} to which the USSR 
constitution is so much addicted Many of i he larger consumers’ societies, 
and a few of the smaller ones, accordingly took to " self-supply ” in tins 
sense, with the result not only of raalnng a peiceptible addition to the 
nations supphos, but also of satisfimg more of their members’ desires 
Some idea of the magnitude ahead\ attained in this independent produc- 
tion by the consumers’ societies maj be gathered from the following 
statistics At the cud of the } eai 1933 no few er than 4029 consumers’ 
cooperative societies had their own looplhosi or farms (excluding 1C89 
others maintained by the factorv supply departments (ORS), representmg 
formei closed cooperative societies) The cooperative societies’ farms 
-,o«t.d 303,800 hectares with potatoes, and 103,100 hectares walh other 
vegetables^ The} produced 1,082,200 tons of potatoes, and 703,200 tons 
ot oth^%getables They possessed 603,500 pigs and 299,300 horned 
cattle ^tiuly a considerable addition to the nation’s food suppl} • ^ 


The B-tlenl of (he Market 

It IS not to forecast the futme sphere of the consumers’ coopera- 
n the USSR With regard to the principal issue, there is, 
bt The service of distribution will ceitiinly remain 
not of the producers of the particular commodities and 
consumers and users thereof Wliat cannot be fore- 
-itrol will be shared among the vanous forms that may 
be taken by the ceVsumers’ organisation There is to bo considered tlie 
necessary provnsioiAfor the needs of the futiue generations of citizens. 


til e mo\ ement 
however, no di 
under the contr 
services but of f 
seen is how this ci 


1932 , Manchester Guardian, December 6, 1932 The lengthj 


IS 1932 DeccmlitT 23 

memorandiiHi {m. Rnssian ' ... ^ 

tjvo Svstom * issued 1>\ t Organisational Structuro of the Consumers Coopen 

nificairtlj extenuating espll® <^utral Board of Centrosoyus in January 1933, gives a sig 

* Article by Centrosorus”®*’™®/ _ 
national Cooperatn e Allmncd" International Cooperative Day in the D^SR , m ^_ter- 
Hciiew of IntannUonal Cooperation October iU3rf, p d/o 
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■which cannot, logically or safely bo eutiusiecl to the roprcsenUtives of the 
actual consniners of to-dav There aie some kinds of commodities and 
sei vices — \vo may inslnnco the manufacture of requisites for the defence 
forces and the postal service— of -which the go\ ernment itself is the only 
consumer or usci There aie others, such as railway transportation and 
load maintenance, and nearly all kinds of municipal activities, for 17111011 
there can scarcely be any practicable voluntary orgamsation of mdmdual 
consumers as such, as distingmsbed from municipal citizciisbip Finally, 
there is the problem of supplymg the needs of such agglomerations of 
consumers as the woikcrs in particular factories or other establishments, 
01 persons engaged in paihcular vocations, when the distribution of com- 
modities and semees' can perhaps be most convemently administered by 
these particular agglomerations of “ producers as distinguished from 
geCgraphically defined associations of consumcis at large As we have 
already described, the trade unions are, in the USSR, assuming not only 
the control but also the actual administration, of vast scrv’iccs enpyed by 
their members, such as sociarinsunnce Tims there is certainly a place 
in the oigamsation of distribution for the state depaitment and the 
mumcipahty on the one hand, and foi admimstration bjindiistml or other 
estabhshmente on the other, or even b)' associations of pioducers such as 
the trade unions How exactly the relative spheres of each of these, and 
of the various consumefs’ cooperative societies, can best be demarcated, 
in different communities, at different stages of social development, remains, 
we think, for the future to decide It may be suggested that the answer 
to the enquiry may turn on the conditions in winch it proves possible to 
secure, from one or other kind of social institution, the most efficient 
management of parfciculai hianches of distribution The consumers’ 
coopeiativc society may well continue to be the best alternative to the * 
profit-makmg shopkeeper for the supply of household commodities to all 
the residents in the rural village, and, indeed, to all but closely segiegated 
or exceptionally speciabsed grohps of residents in the cities ' It may be 
that, in the cities, some special groups of consumers may be able to secnie 
more efficient management than a consumers cooperative society is likely 
to supply, if tlie distribution of houscliold commodities to such groups, is 
dealt wdth (by the aid of advisor}’’ committees concerned only with sup- . 
plies) as part of the administration of the establishments m which then 
members are employed In either case it is distribution Under the diicc- 
tion of the consumers of the commodities and ser-vices they desire, not 
under the direction of the producers of those particiilai commodities 
Similarly, wheie the government or the municipality undertakes vast 
services for common use, or in the mtciests of future genciations, it 
docs so as a universal association of consumers, undei the control of tlic 
citi/ens , and not under that of the particular w’orkors who produce these 
'services 
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In tbe constitution of So\iet Comimmism, is wc Iipac ioen, the idiilt 
mliabitant, apart from specific lipn! flisquahfif.atioiis, finds sepante pro- 
\ isiou made for liis> or lior partn ip ition and re prcvntation in tlirec distinct 
capacities nameK, as i tifiv'cn, as a producer and ns a (onsvmicr We 
have now to add, to this iinpar.ilfded clahor deness of tfic rcprcsciitatn e 
sistcra, an artificmfli coiistnictod citeporr that vc can best despnlM' as 
one of super-citi/cns llicii men and women arc not nithdraiin from 
ordinary hfe or common citmcnship Thc%' fun o a coiiseioiis rcsponsibilit) 
greater and deeper than tJiat of the plain man or woman Thet are held 
to a higher standard of hchaviotir, under a more stringent discipline 
They are, in fact, selected out of tlu ina'-i for the cvcrciso of a special 
loeation,^ and the fulfilment of a partaiihr diiti nased upon a definite 
creed, nanieh, that of ‘ Afarxism ” a- autliontaiisclj interpreted from 
t.me to time This select hodi, unnirsilly hnown as the Comniimist 
Paru, or simply as ‘ tlic Parti ’ — cierione else being non Pnrtv 
maj easily bo deemed the most import int part of the eficctiic constitu- 
tional structure of the LhSll - It must, howeier, be noted that, unlike 
those parts of the constitution of the USSIl that ivr has c already described 
— the multiform democnci of Man ns a Cifi/eii, 3Ion as a Producer and 

^ Tlic Enj,h h wurd lo^ifion was for tlie fii>' few ctntiirjes of its a. c liriitcdtoa 
‘calling God or b\ fcius Clirist ’’ femco the scttunlli century it hoh incrcasingK 
been n'^'d indLcri'nimt<’h for ant 'ipccialoj^ occupation although ususllv with rcft.rcnco 
to one hating sonic sort of profc‘-«ional ori^ani'afion or qiinlificalion Tlius JIoblx.5 could 
a'strt in IGSl that Somt 1 ws arc ndtlrn'-std to particular provinces some to 
parfinular vocation.-' and ■’ome to particular men ” {The Iz-vtathrin lit Tlioraa': Hobbes 
n V.VVI 1S7) But political or ant other public leadership ha-s m I ngland seldom liccn 
recogni-^'-d as a pec alisod occupation 

' funumc—blc inannels and pamplilcta are to be had in Russian dcscribiiig the 
con-,'itution p-mcipTes and duties of the Communist Fartt and its junior subsidmiaes 
(Cpni'orLjK Pioaeeri and Octobri-ts) There are aleO histones of the Partv in Russian, 
•:uch as //i-iorn of !iu^s\an So<-\al Jitmorracy, ISfS-I^OY bj R Afartov, Moscow, 1021 
JJts'ory of th^ Puisian Social Democratic Party, lij Af It Ltadov, Alo cow 1900 1925 
■Among sources more nceeasible mat lie mcnliomd Ciiic Training in Soricl Puma and 
Mating Bohhenls lioth bt S V HarjK r, Univt rsitj of Chicago 1931 the good chapter 
entitled “The Communist Partt by Jerome Dati« in Jlii^na in the Second Decade 
edited bj Stuart Cha=e and others New York I92S , Hietoirt dii parti eominunt’lc dc 
I VP IS {Parti holchtial) b} E Ynroslatskt Pans 1911 (which is stated to have lieen 
translated from the Russian also into German, Spanish Turkish Tartar, Chinese and 
Aiddisch), Geschichte dcs Bol^heiimius In A Rosenberg, 1932 translated ns Hijtori/ of 
BoUlieiism 1933 La Pctolution tusk, bj Henn Rollin vol ii entitled ‘ Re Parti bol 
chensto” Pans 1931 Sonet It ulc in Puma bv AA R Batsell 1929, The Somt Stale, 
bvB AV Jfa-rwell 1934 pp 38-47 Outlive Di/tory of the CmnmuniH Parly of thcSoiict 
Gnion, bjN Sf Popov, 1937 translated from the 16th Russian edition The Seicnteenlh 
Conference of the CPSU in Questions and Ansteers, compded by S Sheftcl (Cooperative 
Publishing Society of Foreign AVorkers Afoscow, 1933), affords a convenient now of 
present policy ' j 
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Man as a Consumer — ^tlie Commumst Party has no orgamc connection 
' with the Soviet Government hy statute or other form of law Neither 
the orgamsation nor the activities of the Communist Party are-so much 
as mentioned in the “ fundamental Law ”, or in any statutory amend- 
ments of it Nor has the Party any legal authority over the inliahitants 
of the USSR, not even over its own members ' The only sanctions that 
the Party can use to control its members arc those of reprimand and 
expulsion , and these entail no legal disability The Parly members 
en]oy no statutory privileges They are mdmdually under the same 
obhgation as other cituens to obey the law of the land , and they can be, 
and are, prosecuted and pumshed, like other people, for any action con- 
demned by the law The Communist Party appears, in fact, to have 
practically the same status under the laiV as a Roman Catholic order, such 
as the Society of Jesus, has, or used to have, m a Roman Cathohe country 
If the Party influences or directs the policy of individuals or public 
authorities, it does so only by persuasion If it exercises pon er, it does 
so by “ keeping the conscience ” of its own members, and getting them 
elected to office by the popular vote Even when not holding public 
office, the Party members act as missionaries among the non-Party citi?cns 
in the orgamsations of every kind throughout the USSR It is m this w ay 
that the Party secures the popular consent to, or at least the popular 
acquiescence in, the policy that it promotes 
The Commimist Party has, since its establishment, changed not only 
its name but also its function It was created, as the Bolshevik section 
of the Social Democratic Party of Russia, prmiarily as the instrument of 
revolution It was continued and strengthened, after the seizure of power, 
in October 1917, as the organ by which the revolution could be maintained 
and directed It exists to-day, as the student of political science mU 
rcahse, chiefly as the means by which the people of the USSR, in all their 
multiform participation m government that we have described, are con- 
tinuously supphed with intellectual leadership To give this leadership, 
not merely at the centre or from the heights, but ubiqmtously, in the 
factory or on the farm, no less than at election meetings, is the service 
which the voluntarily recruited membership of this remarkable companion- 
ship adopts as its life-duty There has, m fact, been created, as part of 
the constitutional structure of the USSR, a highly orgamsed Vocation of 
Leadership 

How the Commumst Party Arose 

The student of the numerous books and pamphlets, articles and letters, 
emanating from the little groups of Russian revolutionary exiles during 
the first fifteen years of the present century will have no doubt about the 
origin and purpose of this organisation Though the Social Democratic 
Party — the definitely Marxian successor to half a dozen waves of revolu- 
tionary activity since 1825 — ^was inaugurated at Minsk in 1898, it was 
Vladimir Ilych Uhanov, at that tune not yet widely known as N Lenm, 
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“ imp6iiali&i ” qtwircl, "ftitli whicli tlie socialists of eveiy country had 
nothing to do, except in so far as, by opposing then several governments, 
they could, in every country, convert the war between different groups 
of nations into a revolutionary upheaval of the workers agamst the land- 
lords and capitalists, probably entailing cml war All the other sections 
in Russia rejected this “ defeatist ” attitude, and supported the govern- 
ment, more or less consistently, m the defence of the country The 
growing unpopularity of the wai among all classes pla;jed into Lemn’s 
hands The narrowly restricted band of “ professional revolutiomsts ” 
that he had been slowly forming during the preceding decade had grown, 
by February 1917, to what then seemed the respectable number of about 
30,000, ^dispersed, tlixoughout the cities of the tsarist empire That all 
these were in earnest about the matter was to some extent guaranteed 
by the constant danger of prosecution, imprisonment and exile that the 
mere membership of a revolutionary party had involved ^ - 

But the unobtrusive recrutimg, and the secret admission by local 
groups scattered all over Russia, were incompatible, alike with any 
scrupulously careful selection of members and with the elaboration of 
party machinery Durmg the eight months''of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1917, the membership of the party, still called the Russian 
Workmen’s Social Democratic Party (Bolshevdi), grew rapidly to nearly 
200,000 In 1918, after its accession to power, the highly disciplined Party 

1 To the efficiency of the organisation, and to the amazing success of the Party tliat 
Lenin had organised, Jlr H G Wells hore eloquent testimony in 1920 “ Prom end to 

end of Kussia, and in the Russian speaking community throughout the rv orld, there existed 
only one sort of people uho had common general ideas upon which to work, a common 
faith and a common u ill, md that u as the Communist Party While all the rest of Russia 
uas either apathetic like the peasantry, or garrulously at sixes and sevens, or given o\ er 
to violence and fear, the Communists believed and u era prepared to act Numerically 
they were and are a very small part of the Russian population Nevertheless, 

because it was in those temblo days the onty organisation which gave men a common idea 
of action, common formulas and mutdal confidences, it was able to seize and retam control 
of the smashed Empire It was and it is the only sort of administrative solidarity possible 
in Russia These ambiguous ndventureis vfho have been and are afflicting Russia, ■nith 
the support of the Western Poners, Denikm, Kolchak, Wrangel and the like, stand for 
no guiding principle and offer no security of any sort upon which men’s confidence can 
crystallise They are essentially^ brigands The Communist Party, however one may 
criticise it, does embody an idea, and can ho relied on to stand by its idea So far it is 
a thing morally higher than anything that has yet bcen'-hrought against it - It at once 
secured tlio passive support of (he peasant mass by' permitting them to take land from 
the estates and by making peace ■« itli Germany It restored order — after a frightful lot 
of shooting — in the great towns Eor a time every bodv found carrying arms without 
authority lias shot This action was clumsy and hmtal but ofleotive To retam its 
power the Communist Government organised Extraordinary Commissions with practicallv 
unlimited powers, and crushed out all opposition by a Red Terror Much that tliat Red 
Teiror did was oniel and frightful, it was largely controlled by narrou minded men, and 
many of its officials nere insyiired by social hatred and the fear of counter revolution, but 
if it was fanatical it was honest Apart from indiv idual atrocities, it did on the whole 
kill for a reason and to an end Its bloodshed was mot hke the silly aimless butchenos of 
the Denikin rdgime, which would not ev en recognise, I am told, the Bolshevik Red Cross 
And to day the Bolshevik Government sits, I believe, in Moscow, as securely ostabbshod 
as any government in Europe , and the streets of the Russian towns are as safe as any 
streets in Europe ” {Snssia in the fSJiadotL'!, by H G Wells, 1920, pp Cl 64) 
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clianged its name to the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik) In 1922,' 
on the formation of the Soviet Umon, the Party became the Communist 
Party of the USSR (Bolshevik) By the end of 1932 its numbers (includ- 
ing “ candidates ” or probationers) had, without any lessemng of the 
obhgations of membership ,and in spite of continuous “ cleansing ” and 
repeated purges, risen to more than 3,300,000 At the Seventeenth Party’* 
Congress of January 1931 considerable changes were made m the Party 
orgamsation, and in the nomenclature of some of its organs, the terms cell, 
nucleus and fraction bemg dropped We have now to describe the Party 
of to-day, which, after the last drastic jiurge of 1933, counts, in 1935, 
nearly three million members and probationers 


The Pmly Membershp 

Adnaission to Party membership is, and has alwajii been, conferred as 
a prmlege, to which no one has any prescriptive right, and in conformity 
with definite rules, to vhich no ei.ception is allowed Appheants for 
admission must, of course, profess u hole-hearted acceptance of the com- 
mumst creed, as laid down by Marv and as interpreted by Lemn and 
Stahn They must manifest this adhesion in their lives by bemg habitually 

pohtically “ active ” in tlieir respective spheres , not only by displajung 
zeal m their daily work of production or service, but also by spontaneously 
undertakmg extra duties of social mfluence They must be warranted 
entirely free from Christian or any other rehgious or metaphysical 
“ ideology ”, regarded as inconsistent with whole-hearted adhesion to 
Marxian communism No member of the “ deprived categories ”, such 
as mimsters of rehgion or monks, kulaks or former landlords, capitalist 
employers or traders, can be admitted under any circumstances ^ Nor 
must applicants have a “ pretty bourgeois ideology ”, nor, indeed, any 
marked attachment to private property • A desire to hve without work, 
or any considerable amount of personal possessions, would certainly be a , 
bar to admission Would-be members have to be formally recommended 
for admission to probationary membership (in which stage they are known 
as “ candidates ”) by two, three or five Party members, who know them 
personally and who are held responsible for their recommendations, even 
to the extent of bemg summarily expelled from the Party for any negh- 
gence or improper partiality Even on the highest recommendation, 
candidates are not finally accepted as members until they fimsh a pro- 
bationary penod of at least one year or two years, according to their class 

^ Former members of other parties [meaning particularly the Hensheviks and the 
Social Hevolutionaries] are admitted in exceptional cases on the recommendation, of five 
Party members three of whom must be of ten years* Party standing and two of pre 
revolutionary Party standing, and only through an industrial primary orgamsation, 
the admission of such a candidate must be endorsed by the Central Committee of the 
Commumst Party irrespective of the social status of the applicant They have to go 
through a three yearn’ period of probation ** (Rules, I (c) and note to H 12, m Socialism 
Vtclortous, 1934, pp 693, 696) Such admissions are now extremely rare and entirely 
exceptional 
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status at the date of apphcation During .tins period of probation the 
candidate pays the full membership dues, varying according to his salary 
or other income, and he is summoned to ail open meetings , he is assigned 
tasks and generally treated as a member, except that he is not allowed to 
vote on Party decisions More important is the fact that he is watched 
by his new comrades , his conduct is periodically reported on, and lus 
charactei is carefully studied If he is not considered in all respects satis- 
factory, his application will either be summarily rejected, or his period 
of probation will be extended 

The requirements for admission as candidates differ m detail according 
to age, occupation and social heritage ^ Admission is most easily gamed 
either by young people between eighteen and twenty, of workman or 
peasant parentage, who have been serving as Comsomols , or, with a 
similar parentage, by conscripts actually serving m the Red Army , or 
'by outstandmg manual-worlong wage-earners m productive industry 
It IS, in fact, from these three souices that the great majority of candidates 
now come The preponderance m the Party membership of actual 
manual workers is carefully maintained, although not without some 
difBculty Whilst it is comparatively easy, even with ubiquitous work in 
recruitmg, to keep the aggregate of admissions duly balanced,, so many 
'of those of workman or peasant parentage, entering from the ranks of the 
Comsomols, the Red Army or the factory operatives, presently become 
salaried oigamsers or office workers, or obtain promotion m due course as 
administrators, lecturers or technicians, that the proportion of Party 
members at any one time actually worlang at the bench or the forge is 
always m danger of dropping below 60 per cent To ensure a substantial 
majonty to such industrial manual workers was one of the motives that 
led, m 1924-1925, to the simultaneous admission of the “Lenm con- 
tmgent ”, in commemoration of the death of the great leader, when no 
fewer than 200,000 of the o.utstanding wage-earmng men and women in 


1 Thus, ^'whilst there is a universal minimum age for admission of eighteen years, 
youths of either sex under twenty years of age, if not actually serving m the Red Army, 
are admitted only after training and service in the League of Communist Youth (Com 
Bomols), to bo subsequently described Industrial workmen with a production record of 
not less than five years must submit recommendations from three Party members of five 
years’ Party standing, and are subject only to a year’s probation Industrial workers 
with a production record of less than five years , agncultural workers , Red Army men 
from among workers or collective farmers , and engineers and teclmicians workmg directly 
in shops or sectors must have five recommendations from Party members of live years’' 
Party standmg, and are subject to two years’ probation Collective farmers , members 
of handicraft or artisan artels , and elementary school teachers, must have five recom 
mendations from Party members of five years’ Party stsndmg, and also the recommenda- 
tion of a representative of the political department of the Machmo and Tractor Station 
or of the J?artj District Committee, and are subject to two years’ probation Other 
employed persons must have five recommendations from Party members of ton years’ 
Party standmg, and are subject to two years’ probation In the case of a Comsomol of 
any of the above categories, the recommendation of the Comsomol District Committee 
IS treated as equivalent to those of two Party members The new class of sympathisers 
are admitted to vSjmpathisers’ Groups by the local Party Committee on the recommenda- 
tion of two Party members 
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tlie factories and mmcb chosen \erj largely by tlicir non-Partj fellow 
worJvcrs, were acceiited as candidates srithin a few months ’ 

In tonueotion s\ith the general “ cleansing” of the Party in 193^ 
which we shall presentlv describe, there was instituted a new class o 
associates, called “ s,\ rapathisen, being those who, although lojal ana 
zealous, piosed to bo intclkotualh intapabh of explaining or expounding 
lilarxism, or the General Line of the Paris , in such a waj ns to make it 
pliin to the outside enquirer Such pi rsons art excluded from the roll of 
Party members, and thus deprived of a ilecisnc x otc in Party meetings , 
they arc to be formed into “ Sx-mpafluscrs’ Groups", who arc to be 
attached to the Pnmarj Parts Organs, the meetings of wdiich these 8}m- 
pathisers are rcqmrcd to attend, and in w Inch thex may liax c a consultative 
xotc 

The Rules of the Onkr ® 

Apart from a relatixch high stindaid of pei'^onal behaxiour, there are 
three fimdamental requirements that arc stnctlx enforced The first 
concerns iimty of doctrine and practice The Party member must 
unhesitatingly adhere to the " General Line ’ in comiminist theory and 
soxiet pohej, as authoritatix el} laid doxvn from time to tunc , and must 
be guilty neither of “ nght donation ’’ nor ‘ left dex intion ’ There i«, 
indeed laid upon the Party member an obligation of union and lojalty 
far beyond that imposed on the non-Pnrt} masses On now issues, and, 
m fact, in all matters not }ef authontitixel} decided on, theic is, ex'di 
for the Party member, complete freedom of thought and full liberty of 
discussion and controxeis}, prixatc or public, xvhuli may continue, as m 
the senes of Trotsk} debates in 1025-1927, exeii foi' }e.irs ® But once 

' Of fills ma« recruit mp Sfsiin reinnri td in April l')2l as under Oiir I’nrtj lias 
rcccntli added 200 0(H) iie« workinp class mcmliers to its ranks. Tlie rijnarkablo tiling 
about til c nen tnembere it that rho\ bnac not for the most part, entered the Partj on , 
tbcir o«u initintnc but base li"en sent b\ tbiir non I’nrlv fellow workers who took an 
actiac hand in proposing the new mtraber-, and anfhout wbo^o approval no nciv member 
would have been admitted ” (i)cainijni, bj J Stalin vol i lO’S p 1C4) 

riie rules of fbo Coramuniet ParU wiU be found in J2ngle-h in \aTious publications 
see for instance, that entitled licsoMions and Pccinionx [of the Sot entccntli Partx Cont,rcsii] 
tnRudtng Party Rules (Cooperatue Publishing Soeiett of 1 oreign IVorkcrs, Sfoscow, JOSl, 
S-1 pp ) or the voliimo piibli^ibed in London entitled Socialifnt Victorious (Xlartin Law 
lenct, 1934), pp 680 711 

•The Par! j dues arc as under 

20 kopeks per monf It on an ineomc up to lOOroiiblea 
CO , „ „ 101 „ 160 

1 rouble „ „ 151 „ 200 „ 

1 60 roubles „ „ 201 , 250 

2 „ „ , 261 „ 300 „ 

2 per < ent on incomes 301 to 500 roubles 

3 , „ tn cr 600 , 

In addition, there is an initiation fee of 2 per cent of the current w ago paj'ahle on admission 
as a candidate 

® Rule IX 67 declares that “ the free and positive discussion of questions of Party 
polioi in indit idnal organs of the Partj or in the Parte ns a w hole, is the mahenable right 
of evert Partt mcralier, dented from internal Party dcmocracj Onlj on the basis of 

\ 

r 
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any issue is autlioritatively decided by tlie Party, m tlie All-UiUoii Party 
Congress or its Central Committee, all argument and all pubbo criticism, 
as well as all opposition, must cease , and tbe Patty decision must be 
loyally accepted and acted upon without obstruction or resistance, on 
pam of expulsion , and, if made necessary by action punishable by law, 
also of prosecution, deportation or exile 

The second lequirement from the Party member is that of implicit 
and complete obedience to the corporate Party authority He must take 
up and zealously perform any task or duty entrusted to him In the 
exeicisc of tins duty he must go wheiever he is ordered, pursue any 
occupation assigned to hun, reside wherever required, and, m the service 
of the establishment of soviet cominumsm throughout the world, generally 
submit himself to whatever course of conduct is thought best by his 
superiois in the Partj luerarcliy In this respect the position of the Party 
member seems to resemble that of the member of a typical religious order 
in the Roman Catholic Church 

The thud requirement of the Patty membci is also analogous to that 
of the membei of a religious ordei, He does not actually take a vow of 
poverty, but in applying for and m accepting Party membership he 
knhwingly accepts the legulation bringing every Party member under 
strictly defined limits of salary or other earmngs, which are based on the 
prmciple that his mcome should be not substantially greater'than that of 
the skilled and zealous manual worker This regulation, which embodies 
the communist objection to the usual practice of allowing, and even desir- 
ing, the work of government to fall into the hands of a wealthy class, or 
at least of a class of admimstiators havmg a markedly drfierent standard 
of life from that of the people they are governing, was first made by the 
Paris Commime of 1871 It was at once approved by Kail Marx, and was, 
a whole generation later, adopted by Lemn for his nascent party of revolu- 
tionists, who in tsarist times, -with very few exceptions, necessarily lived 
abstermous lives, whether as almost destitute exiles or as persecuted pro- 
letarians m “ underground Russia ” It has, from the first, been the rule 
of the^ Bolshevik- Party , a rule which, though varymg m details fiom 
time to time and even from place to place, is reported, even by hostile 
critics of the Party, to have been continuously mamtamed and substantially 

internal Patty donioorncy is it possible to develop Bolshevik self oriticism and to strengthen 
' Party discipline, ivhioh must be conscious and not meohanical But ox.tensive discussion, 
especially discussion on an All Union scale, of questions of Party policy, must be so 
Organised that it cannot lend to attempts by nn insignificant minority to impose its will 
upon the vast majority of the Party, or to attempt to form factional groupings -whioli 
break the unity of the Party , to attempts nt a split -which may shake the strength and 
endurance of the dictatorship of the proletariat to the delight of the enemies of the workmg 
class Therefore a -aide discussion on an All Union scale can he regarded ns necessary 
-- onlj if (a) this necessity is recognised by at least several local Pnrtj organisations whoso 
jurisdiction extends to a region or a republic each , (6) if there is not a sufficiently solid 
majority on the Central Committee itself on yery important questions of Party policy j 
(c) if m spite of the existence of a solid majority on the Central Committee which advocates 
a definite standpoint, the Central Committee still deems it necessary to test the correctness 
of its policy by moans of a discussion in the Party " ' 

L 
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enfoncJ’ TJiero is a torrisponding jirovjsion ndaling to O'ctranewis 
cauHiigs, siicii flio'-e fioin nutliorhlup or 3011™)!!)*^!)!, which nic miirh 
nfrocfcd hy Parfi incinlicr, Of all biii’li < irning', in nldition to tlio 
orchnarj jnourC'Snc iiKonn' tii\ to which nil rosKhnls 111 tlic arc 

hahle Pait} luombt ra ]iii\r <0 ‘■iirroinhT to tlic Piirt-v ftiniK 20 or .’30 pi r 
rent of the total, unl la extreme ri‘-es r\cn "iO per cent - It need not he 
Slid lint this prci.cnhed in iMinutn of pcnonul income hv wa) of wihr} 
or evtrineom earninC' is e\ciim\e of all “ functional i xpenses ”, winch 
an prondtd to an} extent th.it the t'nk or dufc} appear^ to reepuro® 
Thus, olhci.ils, whether or not Part} nicmher^ have all tnnelhng expenses 
paid proceeding freqiienth In aeroplane Th(} luxe at their disposal 
a liberal supipl} of motor cirs whuh ire not Mqiposed to he used for 
pleasure They xori natunlh enjox, though as ofhi nh in the oxer 
crowded cities and not as Part} members, i xahi.ihle prefennee in the 
allocvtion of apartments (though XMthoiit any jinxilegi in the jH-minsib'e 
extent of accommod.ihon) , and tl.ex , hhe manx milhoiuiuhistrialxxorkerh, 
arc again as gox eminent ofliciils and not as Part} meinher^, rnfitlcd to 
shop at the retail store'; maintained at their seici d esf.ihlishtncuts (the 
“closed cooperntixe hociciies’) xuth less rcslncfod mipplics of ' di- 
ficiency ’ commodities and more lan full} limited price th.iii .iTe .ixnil- 
ablc to the unfax ouicd citi/on But, subject to all these neccssarj 
qualifications, it is a fict that the lulmmistrators of .Soxict Coimmmisra 
m the USSR, cx on of the liiuhest grade s, im hiding the People’s Comini'ssars 
in the SovUiirl oin, and the heads of the great consumers’ eooperutixc 

I I'ntil rcctnlli iho ix,.ulitijii npi>'nw to him Utn limt ihe iWrlc mi mticr uitix 
not take for liiiisclf 1(1 Xfo'cow a i\ fatiirj luclii r than iOO roiihh'i {I'r montli XXitlithe 
ri.-c< in both irap.s ntul prices this tins Kniv tvsm raid'd to tiOO nuihlna per montli If 
his oflico carries a higher anlnn, th> Inlanct hn-s to ho surnnderiHl (o llii' I'arl} Jn conit 
(listnots nssnmod to hail lowir to Is of Ininp tin ]» rnitJiihlo maximum 111 ij liccKa 
loiter To thisndo an tsttplioii 11ns mndi in 1032 , appnrcnlli b.\ priint. I’nrli circular 
an exception iihith lias led to the mi'-lnl c ca„tih di..s<'miiin!cd h\ cncmii s of the regime, 
that the PnrU maximum had boon abolished Where n Part! me mlxT is employed ns 
a technician, ncluidh m the iiorhs, not loi'rcli in ndmmistmlion, ho mnj now ncciie a 
calarc equal to that paid to nni non Pnria Urlmician in that tstnbli-,hm(.nf not hcing » 
foreigner serving on a B[h-Cial contract Tho highist case is tnid to Iio 000 rouhits por 
month dhc motive for tins ovccplion is ^aid to han been iv desiro to cncoiirngo Parti 
members to qualify thcmsches to replace in dno coiiree both tho foreign and tin. non 
Parti specialists, uhoso finices are at present indisjiciisahlo It ehonld Ixs added, as a 
pos iblo further exception, that tho latest nrrangemt nls allou tho governing bodi of a 
trust or combine, having a surplus on the years produition m the nature of profit, to 
allocate a fixtd proportion of tins surplus not oxcecdirg out per cent to any nay of im 
proving the enterprise that may seem to them exyiedicnt There mai thiia fit, in some 
cases an extra payment to.,tho responsible tcchnieiaiis bi nay of premiums lor some 
exceptional devitt for extra production These Lxccptioiis ivliich affect only a tiny 
proportion of tho Parti members and these not tin. highest in authority, illustrate the 
stringency of tlio rule 

* If a Party member inns a high jinre in the state lotlcri loans, tho Party authorities 
dooido what proportion of it ho should surrendtr to tho Party — m this case the sum 
being allocated to a special fund for jxiisioning superannuated mtinbom Party merabtre 
awanlcd a premium for a i aliiablo indnstrial ini ention or iniinmg a priro m the f otlory 
loan often cede tho whole of it to tho I’arty, or to some public fund 

° Thus, soviet embassies or legations in foreign countries may bo maintained at any 
standard of expenditure, and with as much diplomatic entertaining, ns is deemed oxjiodient 
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together with a majority of the junior commanders (subalterns) are Party 
members Most of the directors of industrial estabhshments of all hands 
are Party members, although the techmcians whom they control still 
include a considerable proportion of non-Party persons The same may 
be said of the mstitutions of higlier education, whether umversity colleges 
or “ techmcums ” , and likewise of the various medical institutions, and 
ei en of nearly all the “ cultural ” institutions, such as libraries, theatres 
ancL‘ parks of culture and rest ” In short, the Party members who are 
office-bearers, and who are all pledged to complete obedience to tlfe dic- 
tates of the Party authorities, have assumed as their mam vocation the 
supreme direction of pohcy and the most important parts of its execution, 
m every branch of pubhc administration in the USSE, where pubhc 
administration covers a much larger part of the common life than it does 
in any other countrj’’ And just as the Commumst Party cell in the 
factory or the institution co-ordmates and directs the mfluence which the 
Party members exercise among their fellow-workers, so the Commumst 
Party Central Committee, and especially the inner Pohtbureau which it 
appomts, not only prescribes the general Ime to be pursued by all the 
Party cells throughout the USSR but also coordmates and directs the 
policy and executiie action of the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, 
and of all the Party members who constitute the most important part of 
the staffs of these commissariats It is m this nay, m fact, that is exer- 
cised the dictatorship of the proletariat ^ 


The Piimanj Parly Organ {late cell or nucleus) 

It IS interesting to find the Commumst Party in the USSR organised 
on substantially the same hierarchical or pjTamidal pattern of Democratic 
Centralism as that we have described as common to the soinets, the trade 
unions, the consumers’ cooperative societies and the mcops or associations 
of oinier-producers m industry The base of the Party orgamsation is 
what used to be called the cell, or nucleus, but which the 1934 Rides 
>.?11 the Primary Party Organ This is constituted among the members 
employed m any enterprise, whatever its object or character, or residing 

^ Vte may notice as one of the numerous “ projections ** of the central Party organisa- 
tion, the implicit obhgation imposed on individual P'lrty members to support, in anv 
emergenev the conshtutod public authority, to raamtam order, and to protect public 
property Thus it is the duty of Party members travellmg on the Volga steamboats to 
report themselves immediately to the captain, so that he may be able to invoke their 
assistance whenever required If anythmg is going wrong, the Party members will consult 
together as if thci were a fraction and they mtfy collectively press the captam to take 
appropriate action (as, for instance, the summary dismi‘=sal of a steward or other member 
of the ship’s eonipanv who is so drunk as to cause annoyance to the passengers) A Party 
member travelling on a tram, or even passing along the road, will feel bound to intervene 
to maintain public order, and to prevent assault or robbery, or the destruction of public 
proper!;^ On announcing his Party membership he will umallv be able to secure 
obedience or, if not he can command any militiaman (police constable) or local oflScial 
to take action In many w a\ s his position towards the public and especialh towards ill- 
doers, 15 not unlike that of an English ** special constable ”, if nob of a Justice of the Peace 
in the eighteenth century 
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in any village -where as many as three members of the Party are found 
Thus, every mdustnal establishment, whether factory or mine, electric 
■ plant or poultry incubatmg enterprise, newspaper office or state farm, has 
at least one Primary Party Organ in each of its departments Every 
other social institution, whether umversity, college or “ techmcum ”, 
hospital or matermty dime, trade umon office or cooperative store, loistar 
artel or collective farm, has its Primary Organ The same may be said of 
every depot or centre of the railway and postal services, of every branch 
of the provmcial and mumcipal admimstration and of every department 
of the central government - Every vessel m the gro-wing mercantile 
marine and eyery soviet agency in foreign countries is similarly equipped 
Apart from all enterprises and specific orgamsations, there are Pnmary 
Party Organs for umts, areas such as villages m which there are few Party 
members or none employed m agriculture for wages or salary, but m which 
members of the Party reside as school or post-office or railway employees, 
or as peasant -agnculturists (not being kulaks), especially in collective 
farms, or as independent handicraftsmen In fact as many as one-half 
' of all the cells (comprismg, however, a very much smaller proportion of 
the entire Party membership) are to be foimd m such villages In 1933, 
on the institution of “ pohtotdeh ” or “ pohey sections ” (which we have 
^ described m our chapter on Collective Earms) to cope -with the crisis m- 
agriculture, the Central Comimttee sought to reorgamse the cells in the 
rural districts “ Very frequently ”, it was observed, “ the village Party 
groups, consisting chiefly of communists employed m lural institutions 
such as the village soviet, the post office, the militia [local pohee], the 
schools, and so on, have httle contact with the collective farms, and give 
httle attention to their work In the future the commumsts workmg , 
directly on collective farms will form a distinct nucleus, to be controlled 
by the pohey sections , while those members of the Party who are 
employed m -^lage mstitutions which have no immediate connection with 
the collective farms will be orgamsed separately and be subordinated to the 
district committee Where the number of communists m the collective farm 
IS too small to be formed into a nucleus, they will be grouped togethei? -with 
the comsomols and sympathisers, and formed mto a commumst comsom'ol 
nmv of the collective farm Eor purposes of further coordination of 
the work of the pohey sections and district committees, the chiefs of the 
policy sections -will act as members of the district committee bureau ” ^ 

In normal times the procedure of formation of new primary oigans is < 
simple enough A meeting is called of all the Imown Party members , a 
resolution constituting the cell is passed , a secretary and president are 
elected (who must be of at least a year’s standing as Party members) , 
and formal sanction for the new organ is sought and obtained from the 
next higher umt of Party orgamsation, the district comimttee It is the 
- duty of every Party member to accept membership of the Party Organ 

^ Decree of the Central Committee of the Commumst Party , m Moscoto Daily News, 
July 17, 1933 
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The duties of the Party organ are precisel} formulated and universally 
imderstood It has no formal authonty m the enterprise vuthm tvhich 
it has estabh&hed itself Neither tlie organ nor its standmg committee, 
nor the factory or institute Party committee representing all the cells m 
the enterprise, nor any of their officers or members, can give any orders 
to the director or manager, or to the other workeis, or to the trade umon 
or cooperative officials or committees, or to the municipal soviet or officials 
The oigan cannot impose .any policy or make any regtdation for the enter- 
pnse What the cell and its members have to do is to carry on a persistent 
education of the other workers, and. by persuasion and personal example, 
to be' perpetually influencing the whole organisation witlun whicli it bves, 
famihansmg everyone with the slogans and latest decisions of the Com- 
munist Party , in such a way as to attract, as new candidates for member- 
ship of the Party the most smtable men and women , and, above ail, in 
such a way as to ensure that aU the operations of the enterprise conform 
^ in all respects to the “ General Line ” 

For further elucidation of the working of the Primary Party Organ m 
every kind of mdustnal estabhshment m the USSE, we give general 
descriptions by two competent and well-informed Ameiican obseivers, 
who naturally used the former name of cell 

" After the General Lmo has been mapped out by the Party Congress 
and the Congress of Sowiets, the government departments, combines,^ 
trusts and factories work out the detailed apphcation of these pohciea 
It IS then the task of the Party cells m the factories and jullages to see 
that instructions arc carried out They must call attention to defects m 
production and administration, and make special efforts to overcome 
difficulties They attempt to accomplish this, not by direct mteiference 
with the management, but by workmg through the Party members who 
are m the factory management, the board of the trust or combine, the 
factory committees and the trade unions. Whenever necessary the cell 
can appeal to the highei economic and trade union instances The Party 
cell, consistmg primarily of workers in mdustry and agriculture, plays a 
leading lole m increasing production, attaimng higher labour productiruty, 
improving labour discipbne, and obtammg better labour conditions 
Among other tasks, it is the duty of the Party cell to counteract bureau- 
cracy and to protect tbe interests of the w orkets against any in&mgement 
on the part of the adnumstration The domin<atmg elements m the in- 
dividual management are the Party ceil, the [trade uilion] factory com- 
mittee and the management This combination is known as the ‘ tnangle 
of factor)" control ’ ^ 

The Party cell holds meetings and decisions are reached m these 
meetings as to the position winch the Party members are to take on any 
q^ucstion which has arisen or is Idcely to anse Then m trade umon or 
other factory meetings the Part)" members vote unanimously for the pre- 
viously agreed-upon decision Its power therefore is very great The 
^ The Soviet IVor/cr, by Joseph Freeman, 1932, pp 96, 98 
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Fibkom [tmde union factory committee], ‘•nice it is elccterl in a meeting 
in ^\!ncIl tlie gmdaticc iins been gi\eu In the Part}, is an organ nliich the 
Part} cell not onh dominates, but uliicli is actunll} an organ bf the coll 
In other words the Part} cell is greatly superior 111 importance to the 
Pabkom The Party cell is represented always by its secrctar\, and in 
praf ticc it Is he rithcr than the chairman of the Pabkoin wlio is able to 
be a counterweight to the fieton man igenient If nnj conflict arises, 
It is usualh betavecn llie management of the factor} and the secrctara 
of the Part\ cell, who is iiaturalh siipportod by tlie Pabkom, Conthets 
betwrecn the Part} cell and the management are not as Iikelj to happen 
as might he thought, howeccr, for the director of the faCtorj is almost 
cortaiii to be i communist (Pirt} member) liimself, and to have been 
appointed with the consent or e\ en direct ion of tlichicherParty authorities 
Tlie Party cell, therefore, is b\ no means m a position to ride rough-shod 
oacr the decisions of the management Purthcmiorc, tlio point of Mew 
of the Part} cell is not likely to be is antagonistic to that of the manage- , 
meat, as would bo true if the Eabl om were a eountcrweierlit independent 
of the Part} .\1I orthodox, members of the Part} must support, heart 
and soul, the mo\ emont for rationalisation of indiisf re, and for increasing 
the productiMta of labour The Parh cell cuinnot, therefore, openly 
oppose the management in arij moac that it makes towards improanng 
the cfficienc} and proJuctmt} of the factor} In tins waiy tlic position 
of tlie Part} m the factor} orginisation is an earnest that confbets oaor 
attempts to increase produetnita will be reduced to a mimraum 
Indeed the influence of the Part} orgamsitiou m the whole structure 
cannot be oxerestiniated It is a force winch work's directly among the 
personnel of industry to obtain support for ofiieial industrial policies, and 
w elds the mana"enicnt and the Part}- labourers into an organisation xrhose 
responsibilities and duties is Part} members are of more importance to 
them tli in their position m industry, be it ns olhcers of labour umons 
managers of factories, ebrectors of trusts and s\ udieates, or even members 
of the Supreme Economic Council itself ’ 1 

^ Among the 130,000 cells, m some tens of thousands of enterpnses of 
tae most \aried kinds, worhiig under all sorts of conditions, there must 
neccssaril} he an almost endless } anet} AVe give a few cvamplcs of cell 
actiMt} or inactmt} 

In October 1932, when some alarm was felt about the crisis in agri- 
culture, a correspondent of the 2Ioscoil Daily News gave a detailed account 
of the work being done lix tlie two Party cells among the himdreds of 
persons emplo}ed on a particular state farm (sovkhos) “ The two sec- 
faous into which the farm was dmded had each its cell, with 12 and 8 
art} members respectix el} These members, besides performing all the 

reader duties of a cell, had joined forces to drn e their fellow -avorkers into 
a higher productmt} The twent} Party members had formed them- 
selves into fix e unofiicial committees, tw o undertaking special responsi- 
^ The Economic Life of Souel Rmsm, Uj Calrm B Hoover, J93I, p 36 
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bility for tlie care of tlie two "herds of cattle, two seeing to the management 
of the tractors and the bmldmg of the necessary barns, whilst the fifth 
conducted the persistent education and agitation The cattle committees' 
had set up milk recording, with the result of demonstrating that the cows 
, milked by Party members yielded, on an average, 5 1 litres per cow, as 
against only 4 2'btres per cow in non-Party hands After getting the 
shb3ect discussed at several meetings, 71 non-Patty milk-women pledged 
themselves to increase cleanbness and regularity of feedmg, witb the inten- 
tion of reaching an average daily yield of 6 5 htres The committee on 
tractois held discussions with all the tractorists, who ultimately piomised 
to reduce the average idle time of each machine from 45 to 20 per cent, 
and so carry out the plan of autumn ploughing well ahead of schedule time 
Meanwhile all Party members and comsomols have led extemporised 
brigades of non-Party workers of all ages in expeditions for collecting 
leaves, weeds and young shoots, which can be converted in the silo mto 
fodder for the winter The committee on education and agitation had 
got established two day schools for candidates on probation and an evenmg 
pohtical school for all comers, workmg on a definite programme ” ^ ' 
Another vision of a cell is given in a resolution of severe reprimand 
passed by the central committee of the Communist Party in the Ulcrame, 
about the failure of the cells and the Party factory committee in a great 
steel-works to get carried out the admmistrative reforms demanded by the 
Party authorities “ The Party organisation in the Stal steel- works has 
not yet introduced the principle of smgle manager m industry , it has not 
yet abolished the threefold mtervention by the director of the works, 
the secretary of the works committee and the secretary of the communist 
factory cell m the admmistrative and techmcal management of work It 
has not yet stopped the unjust persecution of techmcians and the inter- 
ference of the People’s Commissariat of Labour (SIC) The plenary 
, session of the CC of XJCP hereby declares that all local branches of the CP 
shall hereafter prohibit all kinds of mterference by the adrmmstrative and 
judicial authorities in the industrial hfe of factories and workshops , they 
shall discontmue the mtolerable triple mterference in the management of 
works , and shall guarantee to the technical staff complete fieedom m 
exercismg their duties and free play to their imtiative, for which they 
alone shall henceforth he responsible ” ® 

In offices and institutions of every kind, in the kustar artel and in the 
consumers’ cooperative society^ in the kolkhos and the sovkhos, what we 
have now to call the Primary Party Organ has substantially the same 
functions as in the factory or the mme" Everywhere it is an organ of 
persistent pohtical education of the masses among which its members 

^ “ How the Commumst Party functions m lifting the Output on a State Farm ”, in 
Moscow Daily News, October 28^ 11)32 

- Resolution of CC of UCP, Juno 25, 1931, included in article by Sergius Prokopovich 
in The Slavonic Ncmew, September 1931 The order which the gmlty cells had ignored 
was that by the All Union CC of the Communist Party relating to factory- discipline 
described m Bussta tn Transition, by Elisha M Friedman, 1933, p 217 
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work, nnd iit the same lime a perhnasive Jiiatrument of evtraordmarv 
potency in securing— in the ninin, wJenth and unolitrusnch— the iiutting 
in operation, lit evert kind of soeinl or etonomit institution m the Icngtli 
nnd breadth of the USSR, of the policy ns fioin time to time centrally 
determined But, as the base of the htciarch) of committees and con- 
ferences of the Communist Partt itself, the organ fulfils two other func- 
tions It formulates and transmits the feelings nnd news of its own 
members, who, taken together, make up the entire Bart-v to the central 
directing authorities thereof And it affords ojiportumties for memhers 
to prove their qunlifitntions for the Tcspoiisiblc work of government, -nlnlst 
at the same tunc proanding nn avenue for promotion mihe necessanly 
extensive staff of salaried ofhcials m all the various branches of public 
work which is incrcasingis recruited from nmong the Party inemberslup 
of proletarian or poor peasant extraction 


The Di'flrid, {Ilaijon) Conference 

j\ll the Primar} Organs within a geographical area, usually coincident 
with the bOMct admimstratne district called a raj on, anmialh’ elect m 
general meeting delegates to the Part} raj on conference This eleefs a 
president and secrctarj' (who must have throe years’ Pnrtj standing, and 
his election has to he approved by the next higher Party unit), together 
with a preRidiura or standing executive committee TJic Parts rayon 
conference chooses delegates to the Party republic conferences 

The pcnodicallv meeting Pailj district or r.iyon conference, together 
with the diitnct committee, has the duty of supervising and diree<^mu the 
w ork of all its constituent organs It sanctions the establishment of new 
ones It IS evpected that the work of cich distnet committee will take 
lip the w hole time of two memhers rn addition to the secrotarv , who rccen e 
salaries from Part} funds ^ 


The Rcpiihhc Congicss 

Each of the six smillcr republics excluding the RSFSR, has its own 
Party congress, that of tlic Ukraine being of special importance and 
influence In the Ulcrainc the republic Party congress is formed by dele- 
gates elected bv the legion Party conferences of that republic, and it 
elects, along with the inevitable Control Commission a central committee 
of the Ukraine Communist Partv which supervises and directs all the 
Party work In the fiv'c smaller republics there may he Party congresses 
called for the whole lepuhhc but they arc of considerably' less importance 

1 In both city nnd villnge the ccJli «ro nlso grouped geograpliicnlh bv local ncigbbour- 
Iiood for eooidination of work and mutual bclpfulneas Ibus the larger cities have ward 
committees, uniting the cells within each ward In the rural areas tlicro la a committee 
repre-enting all the cells of each cliatrief containing at least three cells Tht<M5 committees 
are enjoined to meet rcgnhrlv , not less than once a fortnight in order to prevent jneon 
sistent or uncoordinated action hv indiwidiial Primara Party- Organs 
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The USSR and RSFSR Party Congress 

The supreme Party congress for the ^^hole tlSSE, mcludiug the 
KSFSR, consists of delegates elected by all the region conferences through* 
out thervhole area, together with delegates elected directly by the republic 
Party congress of each republic. 

The USSR Party congress used to meet annliall}^) then usually every 
two or three years, and now apparently only ea ery four yeais, when over 
a thousand delegates and alternates assemble at Moscow So large and 
so infrequent a congress can do little but listen to set speeches, and formally 
ratify what has been done by the Central Committee of the Party (GO of 
CP) which it elects It is, however, usefully supplemented by a less formal 
gathering, called an All-Umon Party Conference, not mentioned in the 
Rules, but meeting prior to each congress — ^latterly one or two years 
before — and attended only by the presidents or sccietaries of the local 
Partj organisations 

The distinction in function between the All-Union Patty congresses and 
the lUl-Umon Party conferences is not clear to us, except that it is the 
congress which elects the Central Committee, together with the Com- 
mission of Party Control, and which ratifies their actions , and that it is 
only the decisions of the congress” which are formally binding, those of the 
conference, if m the natme of new departures, requiring ratification by the 
Central Committee The alternating congresses and conferences are both 
numbered successively , thus the Seventh Party Conference of 1918 pre- 
ceded the Seventh Party Congress of 1919, and so on, the interval gradually 
widening until the Seventeenth Party Conference of 1932 preceded the 
Seventeenth Party Congress of 1934 by nearly two years But we cannot 
detect any difference between the usual business, or the subjects dealt 
with, by the one and the other Both listen to long and elaborate accoimts 
of the progress made m various departments of administration, together 
with ambitious projects for the future Neither spend much time, if any, 
m dealmg with Party, as distingmshed from soviet, affairs During the 
.years 1924-1928 both were the scene of heated discussions on principles 
or theories of public pohc) between the spokesmen of opposing factions, 
ivhich always ended m resolutions on matters of fact being passed by 
overwhelming majorities, or even unanimously Both congress and con- 
feienco serve, m reality, the same purpose of wide and resounding demon- 
strations of policy and progress , and both are made the means of impress- 
ing upon the local representatives the common pohcj of the Party, against 
wdiich only theoretical objections have usually been made Moreo^ or both 
are usefuhn bringing representatives from distant parts into touch with the 
supreme administrators at Moscow It is to be noted that, whereas both 
these bodies originally met annually, and then bieimially, each of them now* 
meets onlj exerv four years the congiess two 3 ears after the conference * 

1 The "proceed lusTf ot all the 'tiiccc-csivo All Uinon I’artj congre«.--cS and tontcrences 
can lie "most couaenienth followed m Htftmre du jwrft eommiinisfe (h* I UJISS, bj E Yaro 
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The Central Autho) ity 

The Central Committee (CC of CP), consistmg in 1935 of 70 memliers, 
with 68 substitutes or alternates, is the real goveriimg authonty of the 
Party But as it meets at most only about a dozen times a j ear, its 
authonty is practically exercised by the president, the general secretary 
(Stahn), the three assistant secretaries, and the two influential committees 
that it elects, together with the elaborately organised series of departments 
now developed imder their supervision The committees are (a) the 
Pohtbureau, now composed of 10 members and 5 candidates , and (b) the 
Orgbureau having 10 members and 2 candidates The Party Congress 
also elects the Central Control Commission (now called Commission of 
Party Control), and the Auditing (forinerlj Central Kevision) Comimssion, 
both of members not included in the abo\ e, who must be of ten } ears’ 
Party standing The duty of these commissions is to sec that the decisions 
of the Party congress arc earned out, and also to orgamse and direct the 
constant “ cleansmg ” (chistka) and periodical “ purging ” of the Part}' 
membership The Party Control Commission, which often meets jomtly 
with the plenum of the Central Committee in order to become fully 
acquainted with its policy, ^ maintains the record of every Party member 
m the USSR, and deals mth every accusation or suspicion of delmquency 
Its operations locally were, until 1934, practically merged with the 
organisation of the Worhers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, which are elsewhere 
described - 


The Central Committee 

In the Central Committee, to which the periodically meeting All- 
Umon Congress of the Communist Party entrusts complete powers between 
Congresses, we come very neai to the heart of the whole constitutional 

slavskj Pans, 1931 or in English, in the Oulhne Ihdory of the JtohTicviL Party of the 
Soiict t nwn, hy^J Popov 2 vols , London, 1935, translated from the 16th Eussian edition 
(Xeithcr of these works is free from bias in describing the factional differences ) 

At the Seienteenth Party Congress in 1935 there were 1225 delegates with ftdl powers, 
and 736 candidates with only Consoltative voice Among those with full powers, 598, 
or 48 5 per cent, attended for the first time About 80 per cent of the whole had entered 
the Parta before 1920, nearly a quarter of whom had done “ undergronnd work ” prior 
to 1917 Three quarters of the whole had fought m the CivtI War The number of 
delegates from among the workers in ngncolturc and transport was greater than ever 
before (2Ioscote Daily A eios, Pebruary 3, 1934) 

I Thus it did so in Januaiy 1933 in what Kaganovich termed “a'tnily historical 
plenum This plenum was held on the border hno between the First and Second Five 
Year Plans It summed up the tremendous construction of the First Five Year Plan, 
gave an analysis of the pohtical significance of these results, mapped out the roads for 
to morrow, raised fnndamental problems before our Partj for a complete and lengthy 
phase of development The plenum discussed four questions the first the results of 
the Five Year Plan The second about the political sections of the machme tractor 
stations, or essentially about the chrrent tasks of the Party m the villages The third, the 
inner Party situation, about the anti Party groupmg of Smirnov. Eismont and Tohnachev 
Finally, the fourth question, about the cleansing of the JParty ” {Moseoio Daily Keics, 
January 24, 1933) 

' See Appendix IT to Part I 
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organism of fhe TJSSIl The Central Committee vanes shglitly m num- 
bers from time to tune As elected in January 1934:, it comprised nearly 
as many alternates or substitutes as members These 'candidates may 

attend the meetmgs, but do not vote unless they are chosen to fill vacancies 
The committee must meet every three months, and now meets usually for ^ 
two or three days monthly, when its members are supplied beforehand 
with reports and drafts for their consideration These papers are prepared , 

and policy and decisions are provisionally formulated, by the standing 
"sub-committees’, the Politbureau and the Orgbureaii, havmg at their com~ 
mand an extensive and higldy trained secretariat, and consisting each of 
nearly a dozen,members, at whose incessant meetings the current business 
is attended to The Central Committee has a presidium of four members 
and four alternates, which consults with the Politbureau It is agreed on 
aU hands that it is in the Politbureau, which has always included the 
principal national leaders for the time being, nearly all of whom hold 
important executive offices m the Soviet Government, that the real power 
resides This is, however, true only m the sense that the Politbureau, in 
consultation with the presidium of the Central Committee, can normally 
count on the support of the plenum of the Central Committee, the next 
meeting nf which is at most only a few weeks off , just as the Central 
Committee itself presumes on the support of the All-Umon Congress of the 
Party, whose next meeting may be three or four years off But this 
support has not been (and even to-day is hot) invariably forthcommg 
“ There has always been opposition within the Communist ranlcs ”, writes 
a careful observer ^ In 1917, m 1921, m 1923, in 1926 and 1927, to say 
nothing of imnor quarrels, there were, at the Central Committee and Party 
Congress, defimte ffictions led by -successive leaders advocating rival 
theories, which were fought out in repeated debates and oratorical con- 
troversies There have been, at all times since 1917, not only differences 
of opinion withm the Party, but even hot controversies among the leaders 
as to policy , sometimes, as in the struggle with the Trotskyists, extending 
over years, and arousing considerable pubhc discussion ® Thus, whilst 

^ The Rules of the Communist Parti/, edition of 1934, gives the following reference to the 
Central Committee “ The Central Committee during the interval between congresses, 
guides the entire work of the Party , represents the Party in its relations with other Parties 
(the Communist Parties of other countries), organisations and institutions , forms various 
Partj institutions and guides them activities , appoints the editorial staffs of the central 
organs working under its control and confirms the appointments of the editors of the Party 
organs of big local orgamsations , organises and manages enterprises of public importance , 
distributes the forces and resources of the Party, "and manages the central funds Tho 
Central Committee directs the work of tho central soviet and public organisations through 
the Party Groups in them ” (Rules, par 33) « 

^ Jerome Davis, m Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, edited by Stuart Chase and others, 
blew York, 1928, p 157, where a useful summary of these factions is given 

* Jls we have mentioned, the Party Rules actually prescribe discussion in the AU 
Union Party Congress m certain cases 

Moreorer, there is provision for discussion in every local committee or ceU, m conneo 
tion with each successive Party Congress, first of the theses, on reports, which the Central 
Committee propose^ to lay before the Congress, and, subsequently, of the resolutions 
-and decisions passed by the Congress This wide circulation among the entire Party 
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the majority among the little group of leaders normally gets its way, it 
does not do so inthout having to take serioiislj into account whatever 
conflicting opinidns ma> he entertained among the toloss il Pnrt-v merabor- 
siiip, as voiced by paiticulai leaders on controversial points, and occa- 
sionally not intlioiit having to introduce into its policy the modifications 
necessary to secure unanimity ^ 

Wliat in the USSR is evceptional, and even unique, is the fact that the 
Central Committee of the Communist Part} , and its most important sub- 
committee, the Politbureau, which are not known to the written con- 
stitution, or to the codes, and are nominally not organs of the government 
at all, are constantly occupied, not with the internal business of the 
Communist Party itself, but mainty, and sometimes almost exclusively, 
•with the policy and the practice, the legislation and the administration of 
e\ ery department of the sonet state The members of the Pobtbureau 
plainly feel themsehms to be personally responsible for the whole govern- 
ment of the coimtry Although the Party Buies declare (No 28) that 
“ the Central Committee regularly informs the Party organisations of its 
work”, the committee naturally keeps its internal proceedings strictly 
confidential, and no account of the discussions is ever published ® But 
m April 1928 the widely circulatmg newspaper Izveslta gave, possibly by 
inadvertence, the prospective agenda for the ensumg half-year, not only 
of the plenum of the Central Committee, but incidentally also of the 
Pobtbureau, as confirmed b} the Central Committee, in conjunction with 
the Central Control Commission This skeleton agenda for the ensumg 
SIX months, which naturally does not include the matters of urgency 
demandmg consideration at each meetmg, makes evident how compre- 
hensive IS the control that the Party maintains, as a matter of course, 
over ev’er)’ part of sovnet pohey and its execution We give the complete 
text, although we are unfortunately not in a position ea en to enumerate 
the elaborate reports which were evidently prepared for circulation before 
each meeting ® 

jnembersliip is dehboratel} promoted as Hit best means of seonrjng active concurrence 
in pohey 

^ The plenum of the Control Committee 'will oven go so fnr in support of the mnjoritv 
of the Politbureau ns siimmnnly to remote from the Pohthureau nnv member who per 
Bistcntly and obatmately sets hia will agoinst that of the majoritv Thus in 1929, after 
Buhharin had been removed tiy the Cominfom from the presidium of its oivn esceutivo 
oommittec, “ the plenum [of the Central Committee of the Party] decrees the removal of 
comrade Bnkharm, who is the ideologist of Right Peviaf ion, from the Polithiirean ” , 

“ WTiat is given to the press is a bare statement of the subjoots considered Tims, 

“ the Plenum assembled on Rot ember 17, 1929 The Plenum ovamincd the following - 
questions ( 1 ) instruotiona ss regards the control figures of the national economy for 
1929-20 (2) problems and further tasks of Kollvhoseonstruotion , (3) report of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine on work m the village , (4) Union of 
the Commissariat of Agrieulturo , (5) the fulfilment of the decisions of the July 1928 
‘ plenum of the Central Control Committee on the preparation of tcohnioal cadres ” 

° In October 1927 it appeared that a member of the Central Committee, who dissented 
from the proposals of the Politbnreaii, complained — as such members in all bodies fro 
qucntly do — that “ the theses have been distributed to us, members of the Central Com 
mittee, only a few hours before the plenary racctmg of the Central Committee -- To 
undertal e a serious discussion of these theses it is necessary to give more time to 
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The Agenda 


r 

1 Apiil 
■ '2 „ 

3 May 


4 „ 

5 „ 

6 June’ 


9 July 

10 „ 
A1 Aug 
12 „ 

13 Sept 

14 „ 
,16 „ 

16 Oct 


1) 

- 18 „ 

- 19 Mov 
20 „ 


Crop movement 

Programme of the Commumst International 
Improvement of lugher and middle technical educational 
institutions with a view to the training and use of “ red ” 
specialists and economic workeis 
. Radio and cinema betteiments 
Universal obligatory primary education 
State and financial conditions of the railwaj's, 

Position and betterment of construction 
Seven-hour woik day 

Reorganisation of the People’s Commissanat for Trade of the 
USSR 

Rationalisation of mdiistry 

Rational defence 

Collective and soviet estates 

Control figures of people’s economy foi 1928-1929 

Industrial and financial plan for 1928-1929 

Execution of export and import and foreign exchange plans 

for 1927-1928, and plans for 1928-1929 

Execution of 1927-1928 budget and the budget plans for 1928- 

1929 

Results of bank mergers and leorgamsation of the State Bank 
Pohtical and economic work in the Ukraine 
Struggle with bureauciatism in the state and econoimc machine 
The'Eive-Year economic plan ^ 


After confirmation by the plenum of the Central Committee, the 
decisions of the Pohtbureau are often published broadcast in the news- 
papers, either in the speeches of the leaders, 01 as long and detailed schemes 
of admimstrative reform in particular departments Or they may take 
the form of actual decrees avowedly binding upon every member of the 
Communist Party, whether in his public capacity as people’s commissar, 
member of a trust or combine, director or works manager , or m Ins private 
, capacity as a citizen Such decrees sometimes bear only the signature of 
Stalin, as Ceneral Secretary of the Party Sometimes they are signed also 
by Molotov, as president of the Sovnaikom (or cabinet) of the USSR 
Sometimes the co-signatory will be Kalinin, who has for so many years 
been the president of the presidium of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK), who may be taken to represent^e All-Umon Congress 
of Soviets, the supreme legislative authority We have been iinable to 

‘ tliom than has beeiTgiven by will of the Pohtbiircau ” (Sovtel Rule 171 Russia, by 'W R 
Bataell, 1029, p 715) 

^ ^ Izxeslia, April 12, 1928 , Soviet Rule in Russia, bj W E Batsell, 1929, pp 714 715 

It may be doubted u bother anv Cabinet of a Parliamentary Democracy orgaruses so com 
plefely in advance its consideration of the subjects to which it can be foreseen that special 
attention will have to bo given 
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understand on what basis these signatures are chosen for particular docu- 
ments , or what e’^actly is the distinction between them and laws formally 
enacted by the All-Union Congress of Soviets vith the concurrence of the 
two chambers of its Central Executive Committee \ But there can bo 
no doubt that Stalm correctly described the situation vhen he referred to 
“ the supreme expression of the guiding function of our Party In the 
Soviet Umon, m the land where the dictatorship of the proletariat is in 
force, no important political or oiganisational problem is ever decided hij 
our Soviets and other mass organisations, icithout directiics from our Party 
In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of the proletanat is, 
substantially, the dictatorship of the Party as the force nlnch effectively 
gmdes the proletariat ” - 

It must be emphasised that the Central Committee does not limit its 
mtervention in the government of the USSR to what may be considered 
legislation, even m its widest sense Actuig with the Control Commission, 
now the Commission of Party Control, which is separately elected by the 
Party Congress, the Central Comnuttce, at the instance of both its sub- 
committees, IS perpetually directmg the executive work of the far-flung 
Party membership This wc haie already noticed with regard to the 
Primary Party Organs and Party Groups, through which the supervision 
and control are exercised over the lower stages of the sonet hierarchy , 
and through the district comrmttees of the Party, with the aid of the exten- 
sive salaried staff maintamcd by the Party itself at every nodal pomt 
throughout the USSR ® During the years 1932 and 1933 there were 
three new developments, m what may be called direct “ projections ” of 
the authonty of the Central Committee, outside the Party hierarchy, by 
which groups of Party members were placed actually within the adminis- 
trations conducted by People s Commissars, in order to control them m 

* An Amencan observer notes this issue of decrees as a change of practice “ With 
the resumption of the socialist offensive under the leadership of the Party, the bne between 
Party and government has all but disappeared The Five Year Plan was a Party plan 
later formally sanctioned b 3 the government Then graduallj the Partj has adopted the 
practice of issuing orders which become legislative mthout an> formal action by a govern 
ment body ” {Making Solshcitl s, by S Y Harper, 1031, p S) 

To the constitutional student it is no less interesting to find these decrees often signed 
also by the leading official of the organisation chiefly affected by them, signifying the con 
currence of its own goyemmg committee Tims a decree affcctmg the consumers coopera 
tire organisation will bo signed also by Zclenshi, the president of Centrosoyns , and one 
transforming trade union organisation or policy also by Shyemih, the general Secretary 
of the All Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 

- Leninism hy J Stalin, vol i , 1928, p 33 

’ The staff of full tune salaried officers employed directly by the Party, and paid from 
Party funds, is both extensive and varied The staff at headquarters alone non approaches 
a thousand persons Throughout the USSR the Party staff yras stated in 1927 as 24,000 
(Sofict Mii-ssia in the Second Decade, edited by Stuart Chase and others, Hew Yorh, 1928 
p 150) It has smee considerably increased although the fifty thousand or so members 
who were, m 1930 and 1933, " sent to the agricultural front ’ , and m the latter year, also 
to the “ transport front ”, are probably home on the budgets of the commissariats for 
agnoulture and railways 

The Party receipts from fees on a membership of between two and three millions must 
be somewhere m the neighbourhood of 60 miflion roubles a year No accounts have ever 
been published, even to the Party members themselves 
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tU direction of reform One of fhese developments, tlie estaljlisliment of 
Machme and Tractor Stations, tlirougliout a large part of the agricultural 
area, ive have already descnbed in connection with the newly appointed 
USSE People’s Commissar of Agriculture Here we need only notice that 
all the chiefs of these Machine and Tractor Stations, and the majority of 
their working staffs, numbering altogether many thousands of men and 
i\ omen, were chosen from among trusted Party members of long standing 
and good reputation, by the responsible officers of the Orgbureau, under 
the dnection of the Central Committee, by whom also their allocation to 
the several districts" was detenmned It should be said that the newly 
appointed USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture, himself a Party 
member, to whom the chiefs of the Machine and Tractor Stations were 
made nommally responsible, warmly welcomed this mtervention of the - 
Central Committee m the difficult admimstrative task that he had under- ^ 
taken 

In the following year (May 1933) the Central Committee, again in 
concert with the USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture, suddenly made 
the appointment of about 25,000 selected Party members to constitute a 
new staff of “ policy sections which were placed m virtual control of 
a large proportion of the state and collective farms, with instructions to 
“ clean up ” the mass of inefficiency, negligence and positive damage to 
pubho property into which the sullenness and mdividual greed of the 
old man peasant”, who had been pressed into the new collective " 
orgamsations — ^if not also the factor of-dehberate sabotage by disaffected - 
citizens — ^had brought some of the sovkhosi and many of the kolkhosi 
All these policy sections were placed under a special chief, very carefully 
selected by the Central Committee, who was to work m the Commissariat 
of Agnculture itself, and be second only to the People’s Commissar Under 
the direction of this Chief of the Pohey Sections, assisted by the new 
Assistants also selected by the Central Committee, the “ pohey sections ” 
were to have charge of all the Party work on the farms , they were to > 

“ distribute the Party forces ” as might be required , and they were to 
coordmate their activities with the territorial Party committees, which 
were instructed to render all possible assistance in their work It is to 
be noticed that the blame for the inefficiency was placed on Party members 
and non-Party workers alike The task of the new pohey sections was 
generally to spur the Party members and the active non-Party men to 
higher achievements , to enforce “ proletarian disciphne ” , to combat 
“ absenteeism and loafing ”, to raise the techmeal qualifications of Both 
Party and non-Party workers , affid to “ conduct a systematic struggle 
against class enemies, kulaks and wreckers who are at present rather 

MWat IS often translated as “ political sections ” (pohtotdeli) has nothing to do witlT " 
politics m the ordinaiy usage of that rrord What the politotdel is appointed for, 13 
to put in operation a given “ policy ”, nlnch may relate to agriculture or railway adminis- 
tration or anything else It corresponds most closely m England with a “ government 
comini^ioner sent by the Cabinet to a Crown Colony or to a prowncial centre m order 
to get uono ceytam specific tilings 
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being encouraged by tbe easy-going attitude taken toi^ards them by the 
Communists ” 

The thud of these developments concerned the Commissariat of Eail- 
ways, where a similar mass of inefficiency had become apparent, vuth the 
result that the bnes had become overwhelmed intli the continually 
increasing passenger and freight traffic In June 1933 the Central Com- 
mittee decreed the appointment of some thousands of trusted Party mem- 
bers as “ pohcy sections ” m the railway admrmstration, stationmg them 
at every railway depot, warehouse, engine-house and important junction 
Here, under the orders of a newly selected Chief of the Hadway Pohcy 
Sections who took up his abode in the Commissanat of Eailways, as 
second only to the People’s Commissar, the Party members detailed for 
the policj sections were instructed peremptorily to “ out out red tape ”, to 
put an end to delays and stoppages, to expose and disimss employees of 
any grade who are guiltj’ of idleness or negligence, oi even of failure to im- 
prove their techmcal qualificatiolis , whilst new scales of pay were to beintro- 
duced, finally “liqmdatmg the petty bourgeois ideal of equahty of wages, 
which stands m the way of effective organisation of an efficient service”. 

At the Seventeenth Party Congress m 193i the temporary projections 
of the Party mto the agricultural districts were regularised by hemg 
absorbed into the regional Party orgamsations themselves The pohcy 
sections (pohtotdeh) attached either to the Machine and Tractor Stations, 
or to the kolkliosi and sovkhosi, cease to exist as such, and their membei- 
ships are added to those of the Primarj' Party Organs and the regional 
Paity committees, winch hav e to be leoiganised mto half a dozen separate 
branches corresponding with those of the Central Party organisation The 
policy sections were consul eied to hav'e successfully accomplished the task 
assigned to them of chaugmg the incntahty of the kolkhos members and 
of ensuring the piotection of puhhc property But experience had prov ed 
that the pohcy sections were no longer sufficient to conduct the greatly 
increased and more complex work of the present-day kolkhos village It 
was no longer a question of orgamsmg sowing, harvesting and gram collec- 
tion, for winch the pohcy sections were formed, and it was felt that the 
normal Party and soviet organisations w ere moic competent to deal with 
all the political, economic, educational. Social and other work of the 
milages - 

The Mollies for Parly Munherulnj) 

Those who are sceptical about the achiev ements of Soviel Commumsm, 
and, mdeed, all students of social orgSmsation, will naturally ask what 

* See the lengthj re'solution of tho Joint Plenum of the Control Comtnitteo and the 
^ Central Control Committee of the Communist Partj, m tho Report of 1/ Vf Knganovicli, 

■nliich filled eight columns of the J/oscoie Dnihf Jamiarj 1C, 1933 

* Report nil the Orgamsalional PrMemi 6f Party and Sonet Gons'nlUion bj C M 
IvaganoTith to the SeituleonthPartv Congress 1031, ISO pp Mith regard to the poliuj 
sections (politotdeli) asogned to the raila av sj stem it may be inferred that as Kaganovich 
iti 1035 became People’s Comimssar for this bervicc, these mil be gradiialli absorbed citliir 
into tho railu aj service itself, or mto the local Party organisations counected therewith 
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Sion from the Party, that is constantly going on, of members found guilty 
of offences against commmust ethics 

This disciplinmg and removal of offenders against communist ethics, 
and the penodical “ purging ” of the hsts, is earned on in a manner and 
to an extent vhich is vre thmk, unknown in any other orgamsation in the 
world Any member of the Party who falls below the standard set for a 
Party member is dealt with, first by thfe Party organ to which he belongs, 
and further by the Central Commission of Party Control, whichinveshgates 
every accusation or report that is received There is, accordmgly, m the 
present gigantic membership, a constant had of cautions and reprimands, 
pnvate or pubhc, followed if necessary by disciphnary removal or de- 
motion suspension from membership for a year or more , or summary 
expulsion from the Party, coupled, in serious cases, by notification through- 
out the departments that the dehnquent is to be refused employment m 
any responsible position , or, where necessary, by communication of the 
offence to the department of the procurator with a view to criminal 
prosecution ^ 

The misconduct of the Party member to which senous attention is 
called mav be of various kinds Any manner of life habitually incon- 
sistent with “ commumst ethics ” will lead to trouble Thus, drinking is 
not forbidden, nor a failure to live contmuouslv up to the highest sexual 
standards But habitual drunkenness which impairs health and judg- 
ment, or a loose hving that causes pubhc scandal, is severely dealt with » 
Peculation or embezzlement, mvolvmg pubhc loss, not oidy entails 
expulsion from the Party but is also referred to the Procurator for criminal 
prosecution , as may also a high degree of negligence causmg waste or 
damage. Ostentatious expenditure, or a luxurious standard of life incurs 
cnticism, and may easily lead to censure as bemg 'inconsistent with 
commumst ethics ” On the whole, there appears to be a steadily rising 
standard of personal conduct firom one end of the USSR to the other 
With the increasing influence of the comsomols, there seems even to be a 


* Seibert gives the following table “ compiled from figures pnbleJied by the Party ” 


i 

1922 

1«23 

3921 

192a 

1926 

1927 i 

j Expulsion 

1 Voluntarv and Jlechanical 

25,900 

25,500 

25 622 

20,004 

24,SS9 

, 16,718 i 
( 

I ■wathdrawals 

14 100 

15,300 

7,501 

12,094 

21 OSS 

27 340 , 


“ The Party prcaa publishes an accurate list giving the names of the expelled and the 
causes of expulsion Tabulating these lists for the first quarter of the year 192S I found 
that nearly half of all the expulsions had been effected on the ground of ‘ ofSml derelic 
tions ’ (embezzlement and venalitv), and on account of drunkenness, or (a special head) 
* systematic drunlenness ’ I do not thmk that the frequency of these offences in the 
expubiion list signifies that such offences are really very common in Bolshevik party life 
for I hold, rather, that the figures indicate the importance the party attaches to the good 
behaviour of its members Certamlv, m view of the general frequency of alcoholism m 
Russia, the number of drunkards in the list of the expelled is not large I want to emphasise 
the fact that nowhere have I met sojarge a number of fanatical teetotallers as among the 
Bolsheviks, whoso ranks liketnsc contam an incrcasmg proportion of non smokers — which 
aLo means a great deal m Russia ’ (Red Rvtaia, by Theodor Seibert, 1931, p 143) 
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a warning against distorting the testing*^ into a trivial and captions borrow- 
ing mto the Party member’s private life ” — a warning which, it is to be 
feared, is never hkeh to be scrupulously obsen^^ed by every one of the 
50 000 crowds before which the two or three milhon members have m- 
dinduaiiy to submit themselves for examination It should, however, be 
said that there is a wide range of graduated penalties for those found guilty 
of one or other grade of imperfection or dehnquency Expulsion from 
the Party, with or without criminal prosecution or future exclusion iBfom 
responsible pubhc employment, is reser\'ed for serious offenders Others 
may be suspended from membership for a term of a few months or a year, 
or relegated to the lower grade of candidates, or merely have their period 
of probation extended Others, agam, may be found to fall short, not in 
character or conduct, but merely in knowledge of Marxist doctnnes, or 
in ability to expound sonet pohcy to the non-Party masses , and these" 
may either be relegated to the new category of sympathisers or only be 
directed to attend the educational classes orgamsed b^ the Party Every 
decision regarding a Party member must be concisely “ motivated ”, and 
the minute has to be accompamed by documentary evudence of the charges 
brought against the member Membership cards must not be taken away 
from those expelled until the expulsion has been approi ed by the district 
cleansing commission ^ Moreovei, there is, from every local decision, an 
effecti\e right of appeal within^ one month, or, more correctly to a 
rehearing, before <a higher tnbunal, and this appeal may be pursued, 
without payment of any fees, right up to the Central Cleansing Commission 
at Moscow In fact, the final decision hes nominally with the ensuing 
All-Umon Congress of the Communist Party, which may be appealed'to 
if the decision of the Central Cleansing Commission is imsatisfactory 

We mav conclude this account of the purgings by a few scenes from 
that cf 1 033, as reported m the newspapers “ About 1500 Moscow Com- 
m^lni-5t^ hai e abeady gone tlirough the Party cleansing smce the begmnmg 
of the month, and a similar number in Leningrad, according to the latest 
reports The cleansmg has roused the masses of Party members and of 
non-Party people to greater political activity and study 

“ ^Vmong the first to go through the cleansmg were the local leaders 
In "Moscow, for example, the pohtical sccretanes of jironnce, city and 

* Inatractions of the Central Cleansing Commission, m Noscotc Daily News, Jfav 22, 

1933 

The^o mstrnctions wcro ratified by the following paragraph in tho Party Rules of 

1934 ‘ Bv penodio decisions of the Central Committee purgings are held for the 
srstematio cleansing of the Party of class alien and hostile elements , double dealers who 
deceno the Party and who conceal their real news from it, and who disrupt the policy 
of the Party overt and coverf violators of tho iron discipline of tho Party and of tho 
state degenerates who have coalesced with bourgeois elements , careerists, self seehers 
and bureaucratised elements , morally degraded persons avho by their improper conduct 
lower the dignita of the Party and besmirch the banner of tho Party passive dements 
who do not fulfil the duties of Party members and who have not mastered the programme, 
the rules and the most important decisions of tho Party” (Jfafea, I 9, p GDo ol Socialism 
Vtcionous, f934) 
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district Party committees passed thiougli tlie cleansmg at open meetmgs 
of tlieii organisations 

“ The' cleansing commission for pro^^nce and city leaders consists of 
Knorin, Chairman of the Moscow Cleansing Commission , Stasova, one 
of the oldest membeis of the Bolshevik Party and an associate of Lenm, 
now mternationally Imown for her activity m the International Labour 
Defence , and_ Piatmtsky, knovm for his work in the Commumst Inter- 
national 

“ The pobtical secretaries of the district comrmttees of the Party 
passed the cleansmg at factory meetings ” ^ 

At Moscow, for instance, “ in the meeting hall of the Society of Old 
Bolsheviks ”, two of the most venerated members went on the stand, 
before takmg up their duties as members of the district cleansing com- 
mission “ The entire cleansmg commission of Moscow province, headed 
by Knorin, presided Knorin opened the meeting by stating that the 
life and pohtical activity of the two appointees are well known to all 
present Knorin thereupon declared that the meetmg had not been 
called to hear the biographies of the two Old Bolshevilcs who had to go 
through the cleansmg, but in order to find out whether the society had 
any objection A member of the society, Emsian, took the floor and 
declared he did not beheve anyone would have any objection to raise > 
After several other members of the society had spoken, the chairman 
asked whether anyone still had any objections to raise The reply was a 
unanimous ‘ No ’ ‘In this case we can consider Comrades Smidovich and 
Samoilovich as havmg passed the cleansmg,’ announced the chairman ” ® 

“ The CLEANSiKa staets at Moskvoshvei 

“ There was great excitement the other day at Moskvoshvei No 3 
Clothing Kactory ‘ We are beginmng the chistka [Paity cleansing] 
to-day,’, I was told m the factory Party ofi&ce The first to be questioned 
was Bugacheva, secretary of the Party cell She came into the office 
while we were talkmg, dressed in black skirt and white blouse ‘ Look 
how she dressed up,’ someone commented ‘ Watch out, don’t be 
cleansed ’ -We all smiled She blushed 

- “ The workers of the second and fourth floor met in the dimng-rqom to 

listen to the report on the purpose of the cleansmg and to participate in it 

1 Moscow Daily Reus, June 10, 1033 

'Ibid May 30, 1933 

The Society of Old Bolsheviks was an unofficial social organisation open to all Barty 
members whose membership dated from before 1917 It had^excellent premises assigned 
for its use, and was long a pleasant club in which pte revolutionary memories were revived 
and exchanged Latterly its steadily agemg membership showed signs of developing 
into a coteno not always m sympathy with modem decisions on policy of the Central Com 
mitfcc, which naturally came to mclude ap increasing proportion of Party members who 
had grown up since 1917 Possiblj in order to prev ent its beoommg a centre of perpetual 
criticism, the society, and also the similar society of Old Exiles, were summarily dissolved 
by the Central Committee in 1935 
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“ ‘ Let me speak, let me speak/ insisted a tall giil ivith a led kerchief 
around her head ‘ We have some Party memheis on our floor vho don’t 
care a bib for our department If a machine gets out of order or some- 
thing happens, they don’t pay any attention On the other liand, we 
have some Party members who raise hell vhen anything mterferes with 
production These keep up the good recoid of our department, but the 
otliers I think should be cleansed out They care only for themselves 
A good Party member should care for all of us, for om department and 
for the vhole factory ’ 

“ Her statement was greeted with applause During the discussion 
the drstrict cleansing commission arrived and was given a rousmg ovation 
“ The chairman called upon Pugacheva to tell her story, to explain 
how long she had been m the Party and what she is doing as a Party 
member Everybody listened attentively 

‘“I was bom m 1886 in the village m Pskov district My father was a 
poor peasant In 19051 was marned and soon ran aw ay with my husband 
to JIoscow At first I worked as a servant in the houses of the rich 
You don’t know what it meant to be a servant under the regime of the 
tsars I was unable to stand it very long and went to worlc m a tailor 
shop In 1912 I joined the union I learned quite a bit During the^ 
war I learned still more In 1917 I joined the Party. Durmg the 
October dajs I participated in the struggle in the Krasnaya Presnya 
district Later on I w as elected a member of the district soviet Was a 
member of the control commission of the soviet Was sent to work bj 
the Party to different institutions 

Smee 1928 1 am back in the tailor shop Pirst as a machme woiker 
Kow working as Party secretary on the fourth floor Our floor earned 
out the production plan 119 per cent Tins month we expect to exceed 
this figure There is no ‘ brak ’ on our floor The loan went over big 
ImaV'^ai that our department is one ofthe leadmgm the factory Don’t 
know what else I may tell } ou Better ask questions ’ 

The chairman stood up 

‘ Docs anybody want to ask any questions oi does an} body want to 
sav anj-thing about Pugacheva < ’ 

‘ Scv'cial jiands were rawed A non-Pnrtv worker was given the 
floor 

“ ‘ I have known Kataba Bug.icliev’a for «everal jears She is one 
of the best communists w e have in our factory If } ou ask her a question, 
whether political oi on production, she will always explain m detail and 
m such language that we non-Party workers can understand Durmg 
tlic loan c^impaign she Used to corac to the factory at sev en mthe mormng 
and remained in the factory till eleven at night I wish otliers would 
t ike an example fiom hti ’ 

Anotlier stood up 

I am sccietirv of the factor} MOPR Last year Pugacheva won 
some mone} m the MOPR lotterj, but when I mfoimed lier about it slic 
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refused to take tlie money and donated it back to the MOPR It is 
hot the money part that I want to mention, but the fact that Buga- 
cheva acted in this case as she alwaj’^s does, as an example to othei 
a orkers She is worthy of the honour of being a member of the Bolshevik 
Party ^ 

“ ‘ We are not aslang for piaise, we want criticism of Bugacheva,” 
declared the chairman i 

“ ‘ But we can’t say anything wrong about her,’ shouted a red-haired 
gill She was supported with applause An old Party workei took the 
floor 

“ ‘ I have knorni Bugacheva from the first day she came to our 
factory At that time we had a group of Right-wmgcrs and Trotskyites 
on the fourth floor We sent her to that floor She fought them, 
anmhilated thenT From a backwaid department, always lagging, she 
led it to the front, over-fulfillmg the production plan She always carried 
out successfully the work entrusted to her I know I can recommend 
her m the name of the whole factory as a good Bolshevik Party member ’ 
Thunderous applause '• 

“ The chairman got up again ‘,This is a very serious business The 
Party wants to weed out all who are m the Party-but really don’t belong 
there There'are many weaklings, many two-faced people who are trying 
to misuse the trust put in them b}’^ the Party "We call upon the non- 
Party workers to disclose all these things among the Party members 
We want todmow all the bad things even about good Paity members 
To-day we hear only praises Isn’t there anyone who wants to say any- 
thing against Bugacheva * ’ 

“ ‘ No ' No ' ’ came a chorus of voices 

" The commission discussed the matter for a few minutes and the 
chairman announced the decision 

“ ‘ We consider Bugacheva worthy of membership m the All-Union 
Commumst (Bolshevik) Party ’ Again, thundeious applauses shook the 
hall The meetmg was declared closed and almost everj’body rushed to 
the platform to shake hands with the excited Bugacheva The first Party 
member at Moskvoshvei No 3 ^ad come through the ‘ chistka ’ 
(cleansing) ” ^ 

A CULPRIT EXPOSED 

“ The Party cleansing is taking place in the engineers’ and udarmks’ 
dmmg-room in the Kalmin (Praise) Cutting-Tool Plant Darting a 
sharp, hurried glance at the microphone iihat is to carry all his words to 
thousands of listeners-in throughout the AIoscow province, Gorachev begins 
to speak He holds himself calmly, even ]okes a bit But one is instantly 
aware that he has thought over carefully beforehand every word that he 
as saying now He speaks slowly and weighs each word before it leaves 
, * Moscow Daily News, Tune 3, 1933 
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]us moutli ‘ I was tlie son of a fitter wlio later quit las trade and 
sold fish for 20 years After the Octohex Kcvolution he opened up a 
hardware stand in the Danilov maikct ’ 

“ Gorachev is going to be honest and straightfoiwaxd lie will tell 
frankly everything of the past ‘But why did you Iiido your social 
origin when you entered the Party ^ ’ interrupts Sakhat-Muratov, a 
Turkoman, the chairman of the cleansing coimmssion ‘ IVliy did you 
WTite m the apphcation you filled out before entering the Party that you 
w ere the son of a ivorkci ^ ’ 

“ ‘ Oh yes, a mistake crept in there,’ says Goiachev ‘ I should have 
written “ worker-tradei ” ’ Everybody laughs 

“ After a cross-fire of questions, the audience learns that, for hiding 
his social origin during the 1929 cleansing, the cleansing commission had 
deemed it iiecessar}' to keep him in a lower position for five years But 
Gorachev does not lilvc lower positions After wmiidcrmg from factory to 
factory lookmg for the best ]ob, he finally lands at the Eiaise, where he 
secures the important post of secretary of the factory trade umon committee 
“ How did Gorachev hold down this position * Several of the workers 
get up to speak One tells of the incident when Morozov, technical 
director, rudely upbraided and discharged the lathe hand Chernov because 
he forgot to turn off the motor on his lathe one day It was a secret to 
no one that Morozov repeatedly assumed a haughty attitude tow^ards the 
workers The factory paper and social opinion in the plant rose in defence 
of Chernov But despite this, Gorachev backed up Morozov in discharging 
Chorno'v 

“ Another speaker reveals the curious method of giving out premiums 
th it was sanctioned by Gorachev Wlien on the fifteenth anmvers.iry 
of the October Revolution premiums were granted to the best udarmks 
111 the Praise plant, thanks to the ‘ blessing ’ of Gorachev, premiums were 
given to 30 members of the engineering and techmcal staff and " one 
worker l 

“ ‘ He did not protect the interests of tlie w'orkers,’ said another, ‘ but 
protected, instead, the interests of his own pockets ’ The funds of the 
factory trade umon committee were a ‘ mutual aid society ’ for Goiachev 
and his cronies Loans that were not returned, and thefts, weie pait of 
the heritage that was received from Gorachev by the staff of the trade 
union committee Six thousand roubles w'ere squandered 111 a short time 
by him A sigmficant portion of this sum went directly into his pockets 
“ Here is an e\ample of how Gorachev managed the trade umon mone}' 
He was tired He decided to take a rest So he got a hospital bulletin 
and went to a sanatorium as a sick man As a sick worker Is entitled't'o 
his wages in the Soviet Umon during the period of his illness, Gorachev 
received his money But this was not enough On coming back, he took 
a vacation for himself This was enough, it would seem ^ No • In 
addition, he took a large surn^of money for an unused vacation Semenov, 
a worker m the trade union orgamsation, gets up and says that no decision 
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was passed by the trade tuuon committee ratiTjung the giving of any 
money for unused vacation to Gorachev ‘ I was finally removed 
from my post for mismanagement,’ says Gorachev 

“ Gorachev got married Now getting married is a big event One 
ought to celebrate it properly But to celebrate properly one needs a 
bountiful feast with plenty of good things ^to eat So Gorachev gets 
one of the factory trucks one night, goes down to the store, and piles into 
the truck a small moimtain of cookies, apples, sugar, butter, eandy 

“ The factory [news] paper caught him red-handed, and after a long 
denial Gorachev finally confessed to his gmlt He was rehevcd of his 
position of secretary of the factory trade union committee and sent to 
work on the production hne at a lathe 

“ But Gorachev, as we have seen, does not like lower positions And 
a short while later we see a new figure Gorachev — assistant personnel 
manager of the milling cutter department His Party ]ob is a Comsomol 
organiser ‘ Here,’ admits Gorachev, ‘ my leadership was not 
efficient ’ 

“ ‘ That’s not quite correct,’ says a Comsomol ‘ You didn’t give us 
any leadership at all ’ Others get up and put the finishing touches to the 
portrait of Gorachev, as the careerist, cheat, self-supplier, squanderer of 
trade umon funds 

“ When Gorachev steps down from the stand two and a half hours 
later, he is no longer smihng His career is ended Once more he is 
sent back to the production hne This time he will stay there until 
he becomes a difierent man ” ^ 


The Resnlts of the 1933 Purging 

- The " Party Cleansing ” of 1933 was practically cofnpleted before the 
opemng of the Seventeenth Party Congress, to which one of the two ince- 
presidents of the Sovnarkom reported its results He described its special 
objects, therein differing from previous “ cleansings ”, as the discovery 
of (1) the extent to which the members, admittedly loyal in theory, were 
still actively takmg part as “ fighters at the front of sociahst construc- 
tion ” , and (2) the degree in which such members were intellectually 
equipped to explain to the non-Party masses the Marx-Lenin-Stalin faith 
that they held True to soviet custom, Budzutak found much for out- 
spoken criticism He complained that,*’ in many cases, the local Party 
orgamsation had failed to maintain contact with their individual members 
Party education was far from adequate The directives and decisions of 
the Central Committee were often neglected, or else acted on in a formal 
and hfeless way The percentage of members expelled by decision of the 
district and primary cleansing commissions was ITr'whilst 6 3 per cent 
more bad been reduced to the new grade of sympathisers These per- 
centages would be somewhat reduced after l^ie hearing of the appeals " 
^ Moscow Daily News, September 3, 1933 
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Leningrad and Mobcow had the smallest averages of exclusions, at 12 7 
and 13 6 per cent , whilst East Siberia had no less than.-25*2 per cent , 
the Urals, 23 1 per cent , Odessa, 21 9 per cent , the Ear Eastern, 21 9 
per cent , and Karelia, 20 3 per cent ^ 


The Internal Reorganisalion of 1931 

111 the course of the year 1934, following the decision of the Seven- 
teenth All-Union Congiess of the Party upon proposals presented by L M 
Kaganovich,^ considerable alterations vere made in the admimstrative 
structure of the central Party authority The Central Control Com- 
mission of the Party ® was leappomted, but under the new name of Com- 
mission of Part} Control, and with a membership reduced to 61, whilst 
its functions were, as we understand it, very largely transformed Whilst 
retaining its dut}’’ of continuous supervision of the whole Party member- 
ship, and the investigation of all complaints and accusations against 
individual members, it ceased to act in close conjunction with the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection, which has hithertobeen represented by an ofBccr 
of the standing of a People’s Commissar m the several Sovnarhoms of the 
USSR, the constituent republics and the autonomous repubhes All these 
were, in the course of the year, simply abohshed, whilst the work of the 
special!} commissioned juries of inspection and enquiry was transferred 
to the trade umon organisation, under the All-Umon Central Committee 

1 Seo Pudzutak’a report m Moscow Daily Xews February C, 1931 

- See the lengthy evpoiition m Moscow Daily News, January 6 to 10, 1934 , also 
loricard to the Second File Tear Plan of Socialist Construcl\on—thc Pesolutian of the XVII 
Party Conference (Moscow, 1934, 40 pp ) 

’ The Central Control Commission, established by Lenin in 1920, had increased stcadilj 
in magnitude and influence Its membership grow from 7 in 1922 to 50 in 1923, to 151 
in 1925 to 163 in 1926, and to 195 in 1927 Smee 1927 it has remamed at about 200 
The«e carefully cho=en members do not hold office in conferences or committees, but 
attend all Partj meetmgs as obsemers, reporting to an executive committee of about 25 
members which is responsible to a plenary mectmg held m Moscow oven four months 

At the Party Congress m 1935 Stalm gave the foUowmg aeconnt of the Commission, 
and reason for the change ‘ As for the Central Control Commission, it is well knoivn 
that it was set np primanlj, and mamlj, for the purpose of averting a split m the Parti > 
You know that at one time there really was a danger of a split m the Party You know 
that the Central Control Commission and its organisations Succeeded in averting the 
danger of a split Now there is no longer anj danger of a split But there is an impera 
five need for an organisation that could concentrate its attention mamly on the wori of 
snpermmg the fulfilment of the decisions of the Partj and of its Central Committee 
The only organisation that could fulfil this function is a Commission of Party Control of 
the Central Committee of the CPSU working on the mstmotions of the Party and of its 
Central Committee and having its representatives in the districts, w ho will ho independent 
of the local organisations Tt goes without saying that such a responsible organisation 
must witld great authority And in order that it may meld sufficient authontj and in 
erder that it maj be able to take proceedmgs against any responsible worker mcludmg 
members of the Central Committee, who has committed anj misdemeanour, the members 
of this Commission must bt elected and dismissed only by the supreme organ of the Party 
\ 12 the Parlj Congress There cannot bo any doubt that such an organisation mil be 
quite capable of securing the control of the fulfilment of the decisions of the central organs 
of the Party and of tightenmg up Party discipline ” (Deport to Seienteenih Party Congress 
on the IT ort of the Central Committee of the CPSV, by Josef Stalm, Moscow, 1935, pp 93 94} 
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of Trade Umoiis (AUCCTU) In place of tlie Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection in the several Sovnarkofns, there was estabhshed, as we have 
already described, a new Commission of Soviet Control for the whole 
USSR, nommally appomted by and directly responsible to the Sovnarkom 
of the USSR as a whole Ror the first- appointment of this central Com- 
mission of So-vaot Control of the USSR So-vnaxkoin, the All-Union Congiess 
of the Communist Party took upon itself to nominate the entire member- 
ship of 70, from tried and trusted Party members It is with this body, 
m substitution for the abohshed Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, that 
the reorgamsed central Commission of-Party Control acting for the Com- 
mumst Party will act in the closest concert We understand that, whilst 
the information obtained will be at the disposal of both sides, the division 
of duties -will be the folio wmg Any changes required in the constitutional 
organisation, or m the personnel of the various offices, will be made, 
formally, by the appropriate authority m the sonet hierarchy, from the " 
USSR Sovnaikom down to the -village soviet On the other hand, 'any 
disciplinary action against Party members as such, and the issue to them 
of any necessary " directives ”, will be matters for the Commission of 
Patty Control, acting for the Communist Party 

But the most important change in the new arrangements is not so 
much in the manner in which any necessary action will be formally taken, 
as m the reorgamsation of what has gradually become an extensive array 
of central departments of the Commumst Party itself IWiat we may 
describe as the mternal office admmistration of the Communist Party has 
been completely transformed The recent extensive developments of 
" policy sections ” (pohtotdeb) in the machine and tractor stations and 
collective farms, and at every railway or water-transport centre, in which 
possibly as manj as 50,000 of the most zealous and active of the Party 
members are now employed, have made necessary a sweeping reanange- 
mcnt of departmental admmistration , 

Under the Central Committee of the Commumst Party and its two 
mam committees there are now to bo no fewer than nine separate depart- 
ments, namely, (1) the Agricultural Otdel, (2) the Industrial Otdel , 
(3) the Transport Otdel , (4) the Plannmg, Fmance and Trade Otdel , 
(5) the Pohtical- Administrative Otdel, (6) the Otdel of the Leading 
Centres , (7) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of Lemnism, and ti\ o 
, other “ sectors ” , (8) the Administrativ'e Sector , and (9) a Special 
Sector not yet otherwise "designated In May 1935 the Otdel of Culture 
and Propaganda of Lemmsm was subdmded into five branches, namely, 
(a) the Otdel of Party Propaganda and Agitation , (6) the Otdel of the 
Press and the Publishing Houses , (c) the Otdel of Schools and Umver- 
sities , ((f) the Otdel of Educational Work, deahng iwth libraries, clubs, 
sport orgamsations, radio, cinemas, theatres and authorship , and (e) the 
Otdel of Scientific and Technical Inventions and Discoveries All these 
departments are to be accommodated at the enlarged Moscow offices of 
the Commumst Party 
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The Partj ’s departments in the provinces are hemg reorganised along , 
similar lines Under the Party Committees of the republics and lesser 
authonties, there ivill be, in each case, six separate departments, nainely, 
(1) the Agricultural Otdel , (2) the Transport and Industrial Otdel , (3) 
the Soviet Trade Otdel , (4) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of 
Lenmism , (5) the Otdel of the leading Party organs (cities and rayons) , 
and (6) a Special Sector The existing secretariats under the oblast or 
krai Party Committees and those under the various Executive Committees 
of the Party in the constituent and autonomous republics ivill be abobshed , 
and only two secretaries in each case 11011 be allowed “ All questions 
which reqmre discussion must be raised direct in the bureaux, and the 
working out of practical problems must be entrusted not to special com- 
missions, but to the heads of departments, and to the responsitile workers 
in the soviet, trade union, cooperative, comsomols and other organisa- 
tions ” 

The Party admimstrations in the rayons and smaller cities are bemg 
similarly reorganised, so that they may be directly concerned with the 
various branches of production They are to be specifically and intimately 
connected with the local Party organisation, such as the primaries and 
groups in the village sonets (selosoviete), collective farms (kolIJiosi), and 
state farms (aovkhosi) , and ivith all the “ policy sections ” that are in‘ 
the field (politotdeli) 

Instead of the otdeli hitherto existing under the rayon Party com- 
mittees (ray com) and those (gorcom) of all but the largest cities, there are 
to be appointed responsible trarelling instructors or organisers, who are 
to be ex officio members of the raycora or gorcom , and who are each to be 
attached to a group of primary Party orgamsations, where they' are 
expected to deal with all branches of the Party’ work, whether cultural, 
pohtical propaganda, mass agitation, orgamsation, etc It will be for 
the secretary and Ins deputy or assistant to control and supervise the 
work of these travelling instructors or orgamsers, their distribution in the 
field, and the carrying out of the mstructions given to them ^ 

What IS the motive and intention, or the governmg idea, behind these 
sweeping measures of what we might at first sight regard as essentially - 
office reorganisation i As we understand it, the reform is intended to 
set up, from one end of the USSR to the other, a double system of inspira- 
tion, direction, inspection, criticism, and especially of continuous “ check ' 
up ” of the actual putting in operation of all the vanous decrees and 
“ directives ” of the Sov’iet Government The student of pohtical science 

^ will be interested to trace, in this reorgamsation, the proposed estabhsl/- 

^ We gather that at the outlet, the ’work of the two commissions will be carried on m 
28 specially demarcated divisions of the USSR There seem to have been appointed, as 
a start, 22 divisional officers of the Commission of Soviet Control and 11 of the Commission 
of Party Control In 5 of these di^^sions there are to be officers of both commissions 
m 6 others onij officers of the Commission of Partj Control , and m the other 22 onlT 
officers of the Commission of Soviet Control There is to bo an organised office m each 
division, and perhaps more than one, to which complaints maj be sent 
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ment not of one but of two separate centralisations Tbe USSR Sov- 
narkom of People’s Commissars, with its elaborate hierarchy of soviets 
from the All-Umon Congress down to the selosoviet of the village , and 
its correspondmg hierarchy of departments, federal or provincial, imified 
or non-unified, all subject to the new Commission of Soviet Control, 
represents the Temporal-Power Henceforth there will be, alongside this 
Temporal Powfer, another hierarchy, equally penetrating and ubiqmtous , 
headed by the new Commission of Party Control , directed not from the 
Moscow hrcTnlin but from the adjacent central offices of the Communist 
Party , having no statutory or other legal authority , andmsing only its 
influence on the mmds of the Party members Nearly one-half of all 
these Party members happen, indeed, to have been elected or appomted 
to most of the key positions of either the local or the central government 
Provision is made, in a way which we do not doubt wiU be successful, for 
consistent unity in the decrees and directives emanating from either of 
. these parallel authorities , and for complete harmony in the action taken ^ 

' " The Gomsomoh 

Second in importance only to the Commumst Party itself, is its multi- 
form jumor orgamsation headed by the “ All-Umon Lemnist Commumst 
League of Youth” (YCL), which we shall refer to under its common 
appellation of Comsomols 2 This latter is an entirely voluntary body of 
some five nullions of young people between fourteen and twenty-three, 
with an extension of term for those elected to office, and (as consultants 
meiely) for such others as may be locally desired ' 

Perhaps the most striking feature is the magnitude of the growth and 

i The political science student cannot but be reminded of Auguste Comte’s proposals 
for the establishment of a “ Spiritual Power ”, devoid of any “ authority ” , parallel 
with the whole corps of officials of the government, havmg all the “ authority ” in their 
hands We must pomt out, however, that Comte’s Spiritual Power, though excludmg all 
reference to the supernatural, was to be a hierarchy m the old ecclesiastical sense of the 
word, wholly directed and appomted from above The Commumst Party of the USSR, 
however great and far reaching may be its corporate influence, is, as wo have explamed, 
itself dependent on the whole body of its members, who vote m their primaries and their 
Party groups, and m the rayon committees, right up to the All-Union Congress of "the 
' Communist Party, which acts as a final Court of Appeal and can at any time change the 
whole policy 

We have found the fullest account in English of the Comsomols m Professor S N 
Harper’s Givic Training tn SometHussia (1929) and Making Bohheviks (1931), on which 
we have drawn freely In Place of Profit, by Harry E Ward (1933), mcidentally affords a 
Mvid account of the spirit manifested by the Comsomols See also Die Jngend in Souget 
rmsland, by Klaus Mehnert, Berlm, 1932, translated ns Youth in Soviet Eusaia, 1933 , 
and New Minds New Men, bj Thomas Woody, 1932 The Rules of the All Union Leninist 
League of Youth (m Russian), a booldet of which over a million copies have been issued, 
gives precise details Descriptions of meetings and other proceedmgs of the Comsomols 
are frequently given in the Komsomol Praida (in Russian), the prmcipal organ of the 
organisation, and loss frequently (m English) m the Moscoie Daily News, A (Russian) 
pamphlet, The Cell in the Kolkhos Days and Works of the SavrukhinsL Cell of the YOL, 
by S Kolesnichenko and T Ussachev (published by Ogiz, Moscow, 1932), gives a vivid 
description of successful work by the Comsomol ceU of a large coUective farm Similar 
publications dealing ivith the concerns of the organisation are innumerable 
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the 'i'rKlth of de\elopmeiit of this army of Comsomols As long ago as 
1903, Lemn proposed and carried at the Social D6mocratic Party Con- 
ference a resolution recommending special party orgamsation among young 
men and women In the following decade of industrial development the 
total number of young people employed in the ever-growmg factories rose, 
by the end of 1916, to what was for Eussia the large total of 300,000 
Durmg the revolutionary months of 1917 these young people, especiallj 
in Moscow and Petrograd, spontaneously formed pohtical groups of their 
own, winch played a prommenLpart in the meetings and demonstrations 
The various revolutionary sections sought to attach these youthful groups 
to themselves, but success lay with the Bolshevuks, who, towards the end 
of 1917, vere able to incorporate many of their members in the Bed 
Guard In October 1918 the fiist congress of Bolshevuk youth orgamsa- 
tions was held at Moscow, when 22,000 members were represented, and 
the Commumst League of Youth was formally instituted At the second 
congress in 1919 the membership had risen to 96,000 The third congress 
in 1920 counted no fewer than 400,000, mcludmg many recrmts from the 
peasantrj' Down to this date the note had been that of active semce 
on the nulitarj ea en more than on the pohtical front How that victory 
had been acliiei ed, the membership fell awa) Then came the command 
for study , study to fit themselves for membership of the Party, as well 
as active participation in industrial and political work and, as neu 
duties, energetic assistance in the education of the } ounger children, on 
the one hand and on the other, the promotion of the young workmen’s 
interests on the economic front 

The consolidation of the organisation, and also the mception of its 
extraordinarilv a ide groirth and varied development, ma} be dated from 
the fifth annual congress of 1922 uitli its institution of ‘ class pride” 
and a Comsomol code of conduct In all directions the orHanisation 
broadened out E% cry form of communist traimng was developed and 
pursued , the promotion of all healthy forms of recreation, from athletics 
to theatre-going , every kind of intellectual study, from discussions and 
lectures to contributing to newspapers and pubhshing poems, eierv 
branch of ‘ activeness ”, from “ liqmdatmg illiteracy ” and clearing away 
rubbish, to ]oimng “shock bngades” and taking part in' “ cleansing 
raids ’ for checking “ bureaucratism ” By 1924 the memberslup 
including candidates, had reached 632,000 , by 1926, 1,612,372 , bj 

1927 2,250,000 The lists were then more strictly scrutimsed but in 

1928 the membership was reckoned at 2,000,000 , and by 1933 rt bad 
Tisen to something bke 5 500,000, one-third from the mdustnes of the 
cities and two-thirds from the agricultural villages , being approvimately 
90 per cent of the total industml youth, and 20 per cent of aU the peasant 
jouth, of the entire USSR, about one-fourth of all the members being 
girls and \ oung women 

The Comsomols adopt the pattern of organisation common throughout 
the USSR The whole membership is grouped m cells formed not only 
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among the employees of factories and other industrial establishments, or 
of offices and institutions of all kinds, but also among the students enrolled 
in the higher educational institutions, and among the young people of the 
agricultural villages The number of these cells in the USSR is now over 
100,000, a majority of them either in the koUchosi or m the villages These 
cells are grouped geographically m districts (city or rayon), for which they 
elect district committees and officers ' These distoct committees are, in 
the RSFSR and the Ulaaine, imited by provmces (oblast or -krai), and 
elsewhere by the smaller five repubbcs, each with its own comnuttee and 
officers These local committees send their officers every two years to an 
AH-Umon Conference at Moscow, specially for organisational purposes, 
and m the alternate years they elect delegates from the membership to a 
still more imposing All-Union Congress, which is much more than a 
gloirfied picmc This congress listens to elaborate speeches, passes 
resolutions and appoints a standing central committee by which the whole 
organisation is practically governed So cldse is the parallehsm with the 
organisation of the Commumst Party that Comsomols who find themselves 
serving on mixed committees, or belonging to non-Party orgamsations or 
institutions, mvariably form themselves unobtrusively into a “ fraction ” 
Or group, which decides a common pohcy, and is responsible to the Com- 
? somol committee of the district or province in which the committee, 
organisation or institution works At the lowest stage (the cell) the offices 
are all filled gratuitously, the personnel frequently changing, thus affording 
useful traimng to a large proportion of the jumor membership, the duties 
being performed outside school or working hours But already in the 
district committees and secretaryships the duties are sufficiently onerous 
to require the fuU-time service of one or more salaried officers in each 
case, und these become more numerous in the higher ranges of the 
orgamsation These places are practically all filled from the ranks of the 
Comsomols themselves, but they tend to fall into the hands of the abler 
and more experienced of them / 

The reorganisation of the League of Youth is to follow other lines 
than those of the Party itself It was decided by the Comsomol Central 
Executive Committee (dime 18, 1935), and declared by A V Kosarev, the 
Comsomol secretary, on behalf of Stalin himself, that their corporate 
activity 13 henceforth to be concentrated upon education — education of 
their own members, of the Pioneers, and of such workers, peasants and 
students as they can influence Separate sub-committees are to direct the 
work among those several groups The Comsomols are henceforth not to 
busy themselves so much with assisting production , and, above all, they 
are not to concern themselves about possible developments of the pohcy 
of the Party itself 

Hitherto no express confession of faith has been called for from the 
} ouiig applicant foi membership Fox youthful uorkmen or peasants of 
poorpaientage, no recommendations axe leqmied, and not even any period 
of probation, whilst there is no assumption that the applicant will have 
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had nn> political trainiiig or e\perioncp The iluldrcn of middle peasants 
(seredixiak'-), ho%\cacr, or of pircnta of any occupation reputed to be 
relatnel} wealth's, arc not lasitcd to join, nor arc tlicj, indeed, ea'jily 
admitted, whilst those of kulaks are usuallj refused Young people 
emplojed in sosict institutions, and the children of siuh emplosees, and 
anj others not of w orkmen or peasant parentage, arc requued to present a 
recommendation from a member of the Part} of two } ears’ Party standing, 
together vnth two recommendations from Comsomol members Young 
people who arc the children of sliopkeepers or other definitely “ bourgeois ’’ 
classes find some difiiculU in joining, but niaj be ndniitte d on good Parts 
recommendations, and (iinitkc oilier appluants) subjiet to siv months’ 
probationary membership (the so called candidates), during which they 
paj dues, attend meetings and participate in all aetnitics eveept \oting, 
and are watched and reported on ns to conduct character, and “ cmc 
acti\ ity ” There is no at tempt to maintain in the Comsomol membership 
a numerical preponderance of the industrial workmen But tlio direction 
of the organisation is kept in the hands of the workmen and the kolkhos 
members, as well as secured to the Communist Partj, b} additional 
qualifications for iioldiug office abose the primary organ Thus, the 
secretary of the district committee must nn>bow be, not only a Comsomol 
of at least a } ear’s standing, but also a Part} member of a \ car’s standing , 
and if he is a j'casant, he must hasc two } ears’ st mdmg ns a Comsomol, 
whilst, if he is one of the intelligcntsi i, he must he not onh of three > ears’ 
standing as a Comsomol but also of two j ears’^tanding as a Pari) member 
For sccrctarysliip of a protuncial commit tee tlie required quahfieations 
are still more stringent, and also similarlj dillerentiated, co as to put 
barriers in the wa3 of all but avowed and tried communists of working- 
class parentage 

Tlie most important features of the Comsomol organisation are its 
educational purpose and the extent to whicli it disciplines its members 
There is plainly no seeking to attract recruits under fahe pretences, or by 
anc concealment of aims The “ tasks and duties of members of the 
YCL ” as laid down by the nmth All-Union Congress, and embodied m 
the rules, cxpresslj require tliat the Comsomolctr [member] must bo 
ivorthy of the name of his great teacher [Lcmn] , he must be the most 
“ energetic, honourable, darmg fighter, supremely lojal to the reaolutiou, 
and an e-sample to all jouth and all workers He must work every day 
to enlist new members in the League The best members of the YCL 
wall be admitted to the ranks of the Party The Comsomoletz fights 
persistently for the general Imc of the Party He is obliged to study 
systematically the teaching of Marx Engels, Lenin, Stalin He is a 
loyal assistant to the Party in the struggle for the Socialist reconstruction 
of the national economy, and the industnahsation of the USSR 
Every Comsomolet?- is obliged to equip hunself with essential technical 
knowledge, to master a leading techmque and to ivork systematically for 
the raising of Ins qualifications , The Comsomolot/ who works for 
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wages must be a member of a trade union and must take an active part 
m its work The Gomsomoletz in tlie village is an organiser of the 
sociabst reconstruction of agriculture He imist work for the realisation 
of the great task of liqmdating kulakism He must be an organiser and 
member of a kolkhos and must work with all his energy for the 
strengthemng of the umon of the working class with the peasantry 
Por heroic self-sacnficmg struggle on the sociabst construction front, the 
Gomsomoletz is awarded thb Order of the Labour Hed Banner The 
Gomsomoletz is an active worker on the cultural revolution front He 
fights foi the polytechmcisation of the schools He is an active physical 
culturist He must be prepared at any moment to defend the Soviet 
Union with arms He must study military matters — and master one 
form of military disciphne The YGL is the patron of the Red fleet 
and Red air foice [ Every Gomsomoletz must help the Pioneers to 
take part in socialist construction ” 

These high and vaned obligations of Gomsomol membership are per- 
sistently enforced “ SeK-criticism ” is as- constant a feature m the 
Gomsomol cells and district organisations as in every other form of soviet 
activity The pressure of public opinion in the Gomsomol cell is mnforced 
by frequent admonitions from the higher authorities of the organisation, 
and made still more effective by the Gomsomol newspaper press, the 
principal organ of which is the Komsomol Pravda pubhshed by the Gom- 
somol Central Committee, which has a circulation running into many 
hundred thousands, from end to end of the USSR This Gomsomol press, 
which includes literally hundreds of local and speciahst journals, though 
edited and directed by salaried officers, is largely filled with unpaid con- 
tributions from the vast membership, in which the exuberant vitahty and 
enthusiasm is as marked as the youthful fanaticism 

Discipline is, however, also maintamed within each cell by more direct 
means Votes of censure on individual members, for breaches of rules or 
offences against communist ethics, are frequent Many things that are 
not actually prohibited are “ bad form ” among Comsomols Voluntary 
withdrawals of slack or unwilhng members are common Those who fail 
to attend meetings or participate m the activities of the body, or neglect 
to pay the ducs,^ are quickly dropped Actual expulsions are reported 
to be even more numerous than from the Gommunist Party itself, and 
mainly for similar grounds “ Gonduct unbecoming a Gomsomol ”, if 
persisted in, may in itself lead to expulsion , whilst habitual drunlrenness 
or sexual looseness, and any form of beha-viour deemed indecent or dis- 
graceful, -will certainly be so punished The requirements of “ political 
hteracy ” is insisted on The young Gomsomol must attend a “ political 

^ The Gomsomol membership dues are small, as many of the members are not yet 
self supporting A common rate is one half of one per cent of the monthly -vrago Many 
are e-rensed on account of poverty Those older ones m ho are also members of the Com 
mimist Party pay dues only to the Party Thus the restricted money mcomo of the 
Comsomols both necessitates and evokes a % ery large amount of individual servico from the 
whole membership, extending oven to unpaid organising and secretarial duties 
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ciipIo ’ f r )i ''P'dtl liool iinlil J»< Jin', m qiiin ti i I tnnviuJirc of tlif" mill! 
|niiii ipli of mid if iifUT ?hr< ( M'Utln !?> adjiiiigf I to be 5«fin 

illiKrutJ ’ heuiihi inii\ Ik leinoM li fiom l)i* iiirmiM rslup 
roll' Nor nn\ lie iicjlut hi'' •'h tn of ‘ poliiud n< tneiir =<•, ’ Aii}* 
ttii ndif'r not pcrlorminp n due miunnit of \oli)iU )r\ i-oi id rMee, in one 
or other fonn i" e niUoned, lepnninndr d ntitl < m ntii di\ e'p lied 

Vn ( fTe( ti\e ixpulu at lor t ontinti.d ‘iiiulti'Ki of tlu* vhoh ( omintmi'-l 
\outh i*! found in the fn qt.«nt tonh reiuca niid eon,trft '■'t® One of the 
author -5 iuo'<t miprr -Mon-' ■ua'< firmed inen mb n<l,itji e at a i-r ••sson 
of the '•e\eath \li rinon t’onf<rime of fom-'Otno!*', ahtn 12 tif) \onng 
men and wonun, of nuui'v different rm*-, li'ader of ('otn''omfd fellf> Srom 
all oaer the wtrt hroiii'hf to Ato'-rov foj fifiht daaa of slnntioH'' 

attendance (\aiied b> orgini'-ed ftmits flmms .iiul Mad-* to the opfri) 
tohecritici'iedand instriK ted in tlieiroun hjioke'-nieniiud b% dn-ittipnidied 
ac, ulema piofcs'io''^ ind Thirty leadire It uas imponinii not to be 
miprccscd with the entliusia«.m and enrrpv, the jev of neu fieidom and 
the cagirneaa for impro\cment of this f'\ule’rint ^oulh 'llie olfieial 
congrntulatioiia on tluir reulh coiisidfrahle ■irhu\emtnt« were inUr- 
spei-sed -nath n armnc;s ( hat di<-f uesmu on t lie oretic i-'-'UO" mu t not interfere 
with practical productne work tspteiallv in shock lui^tndea , tbittn'J 
must not neglect the dutc of auswormif the h tt< r-.ofthecuunt:ir Pioiwrra 5 
and that the prattne of pissing resohitions m tie e\mt terras of others 
tint the} isad rcteiccd w is not calculated to enire rc-spectful atUiUton. 
It w IS noth} sudi meins that tho\ Iiulalreadi hem infliiuitial in mihiii" 
tin position of tiie ConisomoK Thtiradc iti is to ediir itmnid curriculum 
had been in important factor lu such lecnlitico reforms ns the raising 
of the school leasing ege fo fifteen , the development of fnctorv Mhools 
with three and iHialf Jiours’ theorciic instiaiction and three nnd a half 
hours applied ‘-cicnee ami prfuticnl work for those joining the factors 
before si' (cm , nnd the institurion of (he seven hour work dav They 
might well demand tint their faclorv earnings should not, as was ocra* 
sionallv the case, he kept hack as ainars, ind that oven KDCOnd-}ear 
ajipreiitices slioukl be entitled to tr tnsfer freun time work to piecework 
Thev should insist evaTvwherf on the carry nni out of the Ceiitial Com- 
niittee’s decision allotting to 'voiing persons lb per cent of all the places 
m the Houses of Ucst and 50 per cc nt of .ill those in tho Sanatoria Their 
eoiicentrntion on the full eseeution ol the Fivo-Ytar Plan need nev'cr be 

* In ID'}2-in>3 tilt VOL jioliltcal scliools * were openf'd llirow|shout front 

Octol>cr 35 lo April 15 with a curnculuin ncroiduu to lornl condition" All 

^onng toniTninmt’; ^\ho hid not preiiou^'U jmR''Oci through mirh loursi i mi ro port mptonlj 
rf-fjuired to attend Mhil«t iho*-c. Mho hitl compkted tho eltjnentnrv work M*cro duxolcd 
to continue thoir siudics l)\ attending Par(\ i*honh or, Mhero are not ncct-'Sihlc, h\ 
corrospondonct a ho Central Commititc of the \ C cot aside 100,000 rouhics ns n pnee 
fund from Mhicli to provide rcMnrdu ni cash or gifts of Iihmnos from 1000 fb 30,000 
roubles for ctlls and district committees that orginiPO ilu Iiest i^chool-i Secrotnnes and 
other offictrs Mill lie aMUrded pnzes of hool s hK\cles Matches or holidav trips, whikt 
groups of successful inembcra Mill Im sent on tours (Moscotv X^mhj September 17, 

1932) 
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pu'-spd m t'Ui.li a way ns to projadiL^; tiimr own cfonoinic. or livyioiiK 
iiitoffsts as yo\nig w’orkcis Wo <ouki not. jn'lp fcchng tliat tlio practice 
of tlic Soviet Qo\ernmonf of culling in> to Moslow, for a gtnoiu! con*- 
foroiac, tiro rcprosont itivos from ill o\er the vast area of tlio USSR — 
it'^presontiug a ooivsklorablo amun! ovpeiiso-ivns, m this, as m so itianv 
other branches of the public si*r\iu’, n most potent instrument alike of 
education tnid of administration * 

Tlie following dr striptuui of a aneccs^ful Cojnsomol cell ai work inside 
a kolkhob is abbieviatid fioin the aoamut given in a general report pro- 
p'md In the tliddle Volga Krai comnnttie of the (nrunsomols. m ronjune- 
tiOii with the Koni^omnb! Prni^n, on the measures taken loially to 
e,irr\ out the Ontnil Committee of the Party's (TfclK) decree of April 1, 
1911. The cell beaan bj working as a separate brigade in the fields, 
doing 1 "i pc r cf nt more th in the ot her brigades Then, on the instruc- 
tions of the local Part) cell , the twenty-five Comsomols dislribnted 
themseist’, amo.ig all (he brigades, for the piirposrc; oi ‘ gi'iug a ie.id to 
nil the ^.lnou6 faun sf etions ’ , with .a rcMilf that the whole “ productii if) 
was raised to a marked degree the YCL nu inberslup on the farm sois 
incroesed threefoid—the s^-stem of organising work v ith four to ten YCL 
mombers nt the head of each brigade bccnnie more and mon* cfiieient 
dependent on tlic vigour with wlueh tin'’ YCL tell promotes ' cotisrioiH- 
mss iinong the non Part) irnss ot v orkers ” - 

In Ifi'kl-lO.'kk when “ the agricultural < nsis was nt its height, a large 
jiurnbei of Com^omols were selected for f-erviec m tlie Ukmine, the 1 olgn 
Basin and the ^o^th Caucasus, as “hnnesting otersects” Thev were 
to protect (hr gram from pitfcnng iietsants or tnanmdmg bands, to 
organise and lead “ gleaning detnehments’ so that nothing should be lost 
and generall) to “ increase jiroduct ivity ' itb regard to the sug'ir-beet 
Imricst, the YCL ^Vll-Union Conlerf ncc called for " socialist competition ’ 
among ail Conisomol units as to which roiild organise tind Conduct the 
niO'.t cflicient arr.ingernent A pri7e fund of 209,009 roubles was to be 
formed with the aid of the feugar Trust for distribution among the sue te.ss- 
ful orgamsations 

But foi this ugnciiltural work not ail urban Comsomols pro\ed them- 
Bclvcs wortby In kla) 19 13 tlw newbpapers roptuted tlu expuLion of 
secen ’voimg men ns “ rlesoitcrs from the most important front of the 
class struggle ’ Ab young mcchamcA in the Stalin Auto Plant (AMO), 
tliey had \olimtr‘ored foi work on a state farm m Korth Caucasus Thoj 
,were provided w'lth railway tickets, and given a public send-ofi b) the 
Most ow Comsomol Committee os licioos of the diiv But before actualh 
getting to the sovklios, the) lieaid such a discouraging ai count of ' life 
on a farm’ , that they took flight and returned to Moscow' Brought 

* Spo (loscniitnin of tlie <onk renci* in Moicow l)a\hi Acirt, .tnh i HI 12 

* IVom tt Khoskuv Wort ontilUil Tht C’fK iwfft*- KolkhM Dmj^ nmf H'orAi of Ihf Sm h 
'tftinsl OfU of I hr I OL, lij S Kot *11110110111,0 oik! T UsbaUiev, Ogir, Moscow, HM 2 

’ Motrow Nru <r, .Si pt< mlicr 8 , 10 J 2 
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before the Moscow Committee, tliej’ franklj explained that they -fterc 
told “ that wages on the farm rvcrc lower than in the factory , farm hfe 
was too dull for them , there ivere verj few people around m tlie \nllagc 
that work would be very liard we thought it would be tough 
out there , we simply took fright, and thought w’c might as well return ” 
The Moscow Comsomol Committee decided that “ the wliole group 
should be expelled as cowards and deserters, and factory organisers should 
be warned to be more careful in choosing \oluntoers for work ” ^ 


The Pioncos and the Oc/obnsl^ 

The organisation of the )ounger population is undertaken by two 
jumor bodies, “ the Children’s Communist Organisation of Young Pioneers 
111 the name of Comrade Lenin ” — imiversally known ns the Pioneers — 
and less definitely, by what are called the “ Little Octobnsts ”, in honour 
of the month of 1917 in which the Bolsheviks achieved power The 
“ Little Octobrists ” are children between 8 and 11, who act under the 
gmdance of the Pioneers , whilst the Pioneers, between 10 and 10, are 
helped and directed by the Comsomols, aged li to 23, who are themselves, 
as we have seen, steered and controlled b} the Comraumst Party itself, 
which may be joined at 18- 


Tlie Pioneers 

The communist organisation of children of an age below that of thS^ 
Comsomols did not take form until 1923 It was preceded b> various 
attempts of the nature of the “ Boy Scout ” movement, the first of no 
great duration, definitely militarist, and under capitalist and conscrvatii e 
influences (the “ poteshny ”, 1906-1910) , and the second, more pacifist, 
under “ liberal ” mflucnccs (1907-1919), which, after various attempts at 
adjustment to the new conditions, was gradually “ liqmdated^’ under 
“ war communism ” In 1921-1923 sporadic efforts were made to adapt 
the useful parts of the Boy Scout idea to the requirements of the Com- 
mumst Party , and at the fifth Comsomol Congress in October 1922 the 
present pioneei organisation was founded By October 1923 it had still 
under oOOO members, but the Sornet Government and the Communist 
Party then joined the Comsomols m helping the new' body, and it sprang 
rapidly into colossal magmtude, hanng by 1925 no few er than a million 
members The name of Lenin was then taken into the title The scope 
of the organisation was enlarged, and at the same time the Pioneers were 
given the task of brmgmg their younger brothers and sisters, as young 

* Moscow Daily Itcwa, iMay 10, 1933 

’ These ages, it -mil ho seen, overlap, and, ns it is said, by design, in order that each 
ol the lower organisations may continne to include some who have already joined the next 
higher one and who may therefore supplj both leadership and encouragement m pro 
gression Some Little Octobrists do nht become Pioneers and many Pioneers prefer not 
to undertahe the onerous responsibilities of Comsomols , whilst only a selection from these 
are admitted to Partj membership ^ 
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as eiglit yoais old, into groups of Little Octobrists By 1926 tbe two 
junior organisations had over two million members (1,800,000 Pioneers 
and 250,000 Octobrists), actually exeeedmg in combined membership the 
numbers of the Comsomols at that date , and the tivo younger -bodies 
have since kept pace in an expansion which has now (1935) reached six 
milhons Thus the Pioneers have enrolled about 8 per cent of aU the 
children between ten and sixteen in the USSR, just over one-half of the 
members being the, children of peasants, one-third being the children of 
industrial workmen, and one-sixth being of other parentage, includmg 
office-workers, “ toiling intelligentsia ” and the new bourgeoisie of NEP 
About two-fifths of the members are girls and three-fifths boys 

The members are organised m brigades^ of which there are probably 
100,000, two-thirds in the villages and one-third in the cities and urban 
areas In the cities each factory has its brigade, and this basis is preferred, 
so as to ensure proletarian influence Other brigades are formed m or 
around workmen’s clubs or children’s homes, and, faihng other nuclei, 
even in schools (but it is provided that in such cases the leader of the 
brigade must be an industrial worlanan, and not a member of the school 
staff) In the villages, on the other hand, the school nearly always has to 
be made the base of the brigade The desire is, wherever possible, to 
base the Pioneers’ bngade on a place in which material production is 
carried on 

The object and intention of the Pioneer orgamsation is stated with 
studied moderation by Madam Krupskaya, the widow of Lenin, who has 
always taken great interest in the movement “ The Pioneer Movement ”, 
she wrote, “ reaches the children at that age when the pers'onahty of the 
individual is stdl bemg foimed, and it promotes the social instincts of 
the children, helping to develop in them cmc habits and a social con- 
sciousness It places before the children a wonderful goal, that goal which 
has been brought to the fore by the period through winch they are hymg,- 
and for which the workman class of the whole world is fighting This 
goal IS the liberation of the toilers and the organisation of a new order in 
which there will be no division into classes, and no exploitation, and where 
all people will lead a full and happy hfe ” ^ 

The Gtndefor the Young Pioneer, the official manual which is placed 
in the hands of every appheant for membership, puts the matter candidly 
and exphcitly The right to wear the red star of membership and the 
red kerchief, and to give the Pioneer’s salute, is acqmred only^after making 
the solemn promise required of every full member “ I, a young Pioneer 
of the USSR, in the presence of my comrades, solemnly promise that (1) 
I shall stand steadfastly for the cause of the worlanan class in its struggle 
for the. liberation of the workmen and peasants of the whole world , 
(2) I shall honestly and constantly carry out the precepts of Ilych [Lenin],' 
and laws and customs of the Young Pioneers ” 

The five “ laws ” and the five “ customs ” are summansed as follows 
* Quoted in Civic Training in Soviet Russia, by S N Harper, 1929, p 61 
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The LA^^& 

(1) The Pioutei IS faithful to the ruise of the iiorhiiian class and to 
the precepts of Ilych [Ijenml 

(2) The Pioneer is the younger hrotlicr and helper of the Young Com- 
munist and the Communist [Party member] 

(3) The Pioneer organises other children and joins nitli them in their 
life The Pioneer is an e\ imple to all children 

(4) The Pioneer is a comrade to other Pioneers, and to the rvorlnnen 
and peasant children of the whole world 

(5) The Pioneer strives for knowledge knowledge and understanding 
are the great forces m the struggle for the cause of the workman 

The Customs 

(1) The Pioneer protects Ins onn health and that of others He is 
tolerant and cheerful He rises early in the morning and does his sotting 
up exercises 

(2) The Pioneer economi'>es liis own time and that of others He does 
his task quickly and promptly 

(3) The Pioneer is industrious and persevenng, Imous hou to work 
collectively under all and any conditions, and finds a vay out 111 all 
circumstances 

(i) The Pioneer is saving of the people s proper! v, is careful inth lus 
books and clothes, and the equipment of the workshop - ' 

(5) The Pioneer does not swear, smoke or drink ' 

Admission to the Little Octobrists or to the Pioneers 13 easy Any 
child inthiii the limits of age, u hater er its parentage, may he proposed 
and admitted to the giade of candidate, in which it must pass at least two 
months The practice now is to accept, as members, candidates from 
any social class — e\cn those of priests or of tlie new bourgeoisie, if they 
are, after probation, deemed likely to make good Pioneeis As candidates 
they arc required to learn the ‘ laws and customs ” of the organisation 
and show to their new comrades that they are observiiig them Very 
often they are requued to pass a formal examination on them Only 
after such a penod of testing is a candidate allowed to take the solemn 
pronuse, wear the badge and kerchief, and carry the membership card 

The organisation of the Pioneers is, as far as possible closely attached 
to production m the factory or m the farm Ton members cousfcitutc a 
“ link ”, four or e of winch make a brigade There aie general meetings 
of each link and also of the bngade, to elect officers and discuss schemes 
of work ' Each brigade IS atf ached to a Co msomol cell, one of the members 
of which— young, physically actue, full of life and a proletanan— n 
nommated to act as bngade leader This is one of the way's m which 

^ The Little Octobnsts bare also tbetr oim laws and customs, aiz “The Littb 
Octobnsts help the Pioneers the Young Communists, Communists AyorLmen anc 
Peasants The Little Octobnsts s*rivqao hccomt. Young Pioneers Little Octobnsti 
are careful to be neat and clean m body and clothes Little Oolobn-.ts loie to ivotL ” 
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Comsomols dischaige then duty of mac actmt)’- Bach brigade has its 
own soviet, consisting of the foui or five lirdc leaders, the brigade leader 
and a representative of the Comsomol cell Each district committee of 
the Comsomols has a committee, the “ Section on Pioneers ”, which directs ^ 
and supervises the work of all the brigade leaders within its area , and the 
work of all the “ Sections on Pioneers ” is supervised by the corresponding 
committee on Pioneeis winch is appointed by the Central Committee of 
the whole orgamsation in the USSR, chosen at its bienmal All-Umon 
Comsomol Congress at Moscow 

The Little Octobrists have a parallel but simplex organisation Five 
members form a link, which is given a Pioneer as leader Five links form 
a group, to which IS assigned a Comsomol as special group leader, appointed 
by the Comsomol ceU to which the Pioneer umt is attached Each Octo- ^ 
brist group forms an integral part of the Pioneer brigade It should be 
added that the members of each link choose from among their own 
, number an assistant leader to work with the Pioneer leader of the Imlc 
and the Comsomol leadei of the group 

It will be seen that from the bottoin to the top of this organisation 
of youth, from 8 to 23 years of age, careful provision is made for unity of 
action, a graded leadership, continuous supervision by the semors and 
control by the Party itself, through a special assistant secretary Yet 
at the same time there is a constant stress upon imtiative and independent 
activity by the links, cells, groups and brigades Every member is 
expected and persistently urged to be an “ activist ”, to be always doing 
something, and in particular to'be constantly participating in the work 
undertaken by his unit Games of all kinds, especially if of athletic 
nature, are not objected to, but each link or ceU is expected to be actually 
performing some work useful in the buildmg up of the socialist state 
There is no end to the jobs that Pioneers find to do, or that Comsomols 
are pressed to undertake They may clear away litter, sweep a street or 
help in a building opeiation They may help to put down private as 
'Well as pubhc drunkenness, and to “ liqmdate illiteracy ” in their own or 
someone else’s fanuly In the summer,- where parties camp out in the 
woods, they will find it as good fun to help to get in the harvest as “ to 
play at Indians ” The elder boys and girls may form '* shock brigades ” 
in farm or factories, and thus usefully raise productivity They swell the 
processions at demonstrations, and audiences at meetings, ready to help 
in any way required And everywhere they march about behind their 
own skeleton bands, with much commumty singing and mutual speech- 
making ^ 

Wbat js described as a “ rousing address ” was delivered by Madam Krupskaya at 
a conference of Comsomol workers among Pioneers m November 1933 “ Lenm ”, she 

said, “ always insisted on tbe need of seizing upon tbo mam link m any given situation 
The mam link in the Pioneer detachment is its leader, who is appointed by the Comsomol 
I cell The leader should be able to e\ercise an influence on the children m his charge, 
Sound Icnowledge, political as well as general , social activity and the ability to approach 
cluldrcn nie the mam qualifications for a Pioneer leader The Young People should not 
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Most foreign obser\crs are entlinsiastic about tins growing annj of 
10 or 12 million young people It is not alwa} s remembered that they are 
the self-chosen ehle of a much larger mass Moreover, even among this 
elite there are numerous backsliders, who are constantly bemg weeded out 
Thooe who persist and thrive under the discipbne- of orgamsed association 
with then equals in age, mamfest, as it seems, some significant short- 
comings or defects, at any rate in manners They maj be thought 
“ uppish ” with their elders, and fanatically intolerant It is very good 
to be devoted to hygienic hiung but the habit of “ opening windoivs m 
other people’s houses ” is complamed of • In short, the enthusiastic 
Pioneer is apt to be, at any rate during certain jeavs, a bit of a png ' 

“ These young people ”, saj’s a recent American observer, “ are formu- 
latmg the answer to the question of what will happen ’when the older 
generation of rei olutionaries, with their seK-forgotting enthusiasm, is 
gone They are engaged in a continuous rc\olution — destroying and 
replacmg ancient ideas, attitudes and habits Soviet educators are , 
sajung that the youth who have grown up since the rev olution constitute 
a new type They certamh' hav e much dearer-cut mcntalitj , they 
think more concretely and conciselj When you seek information from 
them, these j ounger men and women take out a pencil and ask for your 
exact question Then rapidly they formulate their ansa ers according to 
an exact outline, and usually you get precisely what you are after m the 
mmimum of time Eemembenng the hours spent with small com- 
panies of these leaders of the masses in many places one still feels the 
impact of their v itahty , one realises also tint it is as different from that 
of European students, as they, in their turn, are different from the students 
of the Umted States The latter, aith their doubtmg fear of hfe or their 
inability to find enjoyment unless it is paid for and provuded by others, 
seem strangely world-weary alongside exuberant youth of more ancient 
lands, with their hikes and rest-houses , their unaffected group-singmg 
and folk-dances This quality of exuberance tbe Russians share , hut 

rest sati«6ed Tntli formal education Stud> must be continued in later life In particiuar 
kthpv sbonld Jeam lion to stnd\, lion fo c'^fract the maximum benefit from book** and 
nenapapers, as well as from observation As a rifle is in battle, so is knowledge m general 
life Tbe Pioneer should bo an active social worker, tbns providing an example for 
tbe children He should firmly grasp the meaning of Lemn’s words that the e'*sence of 
communist morality is a readiness fo sacrifice everything, one’s life if needed, for tho good 
of tbe working class The Pioneer leader should so approach an unruiv child as to 
find out what inferests him then to stimulate and encourage that interest and so transfer 
his energy to new lines Their di^^dam for bourgeois child movements especjallv the 
Boj Scont&tjC^use^ manv Pioneer leaders to miss much that is instructive in their approach 
to the chdd Thoir evpenenco should bo studied, of course, vith discrimination I*' 
was not enough for the Conibomol cells to appomt the Pioneer leader, and to rest at tliat 
The cell should provide him with facilities for self improvemeat, and care for his matenal 
we]] being ” (JIoscow Daily J\acs, November 24 1933) 

Latterly there has been some authoritative criticism of the magnitude of the demands 
for social work ” on the Pioneers and younger Comsomols The young people, it- vas 
said were being overstrained and even over-excitcd, uith the result that their education 
Eufiered and even their health It seems to have bwn directed that the pressure should 
be lightened , and that a watch should bo kept for any enl result of cxcc^>s 
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tliey work wkile tkey study, and study while they work, uniting theory 
and practice, not in minor johs^whose outcome is private profit, hut in a 
vast social upbnngmg They are enjoymg life while they are changing 
it There shmes from their eyes a concentrated and eager intensity 
such as I have never seen before outside a religious revival or a strike 
meetmg . Every American to whom I have talked, who has taught 
these youthful builders of spciahsm, agrees that the first and mam 
difference between them and the more serious section of American college 
students lies in the fact that they are dominated by a great purpose As 
a soviet educator put it, “ they know -where they are going , they Imow 
how , and they know why ” They know not only the transitional 
nature of the present period but to what it leads They regard the 
present conquest of the material means of life through new forms of 
organisation as the necessary preliminary to the opemng up of a new 
freedom for the continuous development of all human capacities 
They have survived . the lean years of famine Their ruggedness 

has been filled with the greatest purpose that can enter into man One 
feels that in them the life force has once again come to full floodtide It 
IS with, this fact that those who dream of destroying what they are bmlding 
must reckon ” ^ 

The Comintern 

Opposite the Moscow Kremhn, not inside its walls, and not to be 
confused, either, with the extensive offices of the Communist Party of the 
USSR, the visitor sees a considerable office building which is occupied 
by the-'* Gommtern ” or “ Commumst International ” This Commumst 
or “ Third ” International, dating from 1919, is — ^unhke its first and 
second predecessors ^ — ^neither m form nor in substance, a mere federation 

^ “ Soviet Russia — ^Land of Youtli ”, in The Nation (New York), August 3, 1932, by 
Harry H Ward , see also his book In Place of Profit (1933) 

- The first “ International worlving men’s association ” was formed in London in 1864, 
under the influence of Karl Marx It a as considerably dislocated foUowmg on the sup , 
pression of the Paris Commune m 1871,^ but lingered on until a formal dissolution m 1876 
(The History of the First International, by G M StekloS, 1928) It was reformed at Pans 
in 1889 (the “ Second International ”) and soon attracted the affiliation of nearly all the “ 
Social Democratic Parties, as w ell ns that of the prmcipal trade unions of the world (except 
the United States) The Great War of 1914r-1918, together with the ensuing dictatorships 
in Hungary, Poland, Italy, Germany, etc , have seriously damaged its influence But 
already at the Prague Socialist Congress m 1912, Lenin was concerting, wnth the various 
“ left wmg ” sections, a new international organisation , and in March 1915 ho expounded 
to a conference of Russian Socialists at Berne the necessity for a “ proletarian ” Inter- 
national In September 1916, and April 1916, small conferences at Zimmerw aid and Kien 
thal in Switzerland brought together representatives of socialist groups which had refused 
to support their governments in the war, and which wished to convert the struggle into 
one of proletarians against goi emments dominated bj Imperialist Capitalism In these 
cohfcrences Lonm, with other Russian exiles, played a lendmg part in developmg the idea 
of a new' world organisation to replace the Second International In January 1919, 
fifteen months after the Bolshei ik conquest of power, the “ first Communist International 
Congress ” was summoned by wireless telegraphy from Petrograd, to meet at Moscow in 
March 1919 order to “ lay the foundation of a common fighting organ, which will be a 
umtmg Imk and methodically lead the mo\ ement for the Communist International, which 
subordmates the interests of the movement in every separate country to the common 
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of national bodies, but an avowedly unified noild organisation of the 
proletariat of all nations all its members pledged to obey the oidcis of the 
central headquarters, wherever this may be situated It is essential 
that the student should constantly bear in mind that it nas not the 
government of a particular territory that the EolshenLs had in view, 01 
the domimon of a particular race As we have described in a preceding 
chapter,^ the conception of a territorial state, or of an empire extending 
over particular territories, was absent from their interpretation of 
Jilarxism - ^\Tiat Lenin and his fnends visuahsed iv as the estabhshment, 
in one country after another, almost as a continuous process, of a particular 
orgamsation of human societj , what they termed the classless societ) This 
was to be anew cnalisationfor the whole human race, in which the organisa- 
tion of industry by the capitahst’s employment of wage-labour for his own 
profit would be completelj abohshed, to be replaced by collective ovroei- 
ship and administration for the common good, on the basis of as near an ap- 
proachtocompletecommumsmasmightpiovepracticableforthctimcbeing 

It was with this view that the “ Communist International ” ivas 
established at Moscow' in 1919 as a “ general staff of world levoliition ”, 
by a congress to which working-class organisations of all the world had 
been, by wireless telegraphy, summoned to send representatives About 
60 delegates were present when the congress assembled in March 1919 , 
but the only bod} effectively represented was the Eiissian Communist 
Part} the few non-Russians being mosth indniduals wathoiit mandate 
or influence At subsequent congiesses, dpwai to the latest in 1936, 
always held at Moscow, delegates from the Party groups in scores of 
different countnes have attended, and various 6f them have been placed 
upon the large executive committees b} which the orgamsation is, in 
form, governed In fact, however, the total membeiship oven professedly 
represented from other countries has never reached as much as one-fourth 
of the membership of the Communist Part}' of the USSR The congress 
and all its committees have alwa}s been completely dommated by the 
principal representatii es of the Central Comimttee of the Communist 
Party of the USSR, who, as we have seen, also concentrate m their hands 
the supreme direction of the government of their own country 

It IS therefore not without reason that writers on the constitution of 
the USSR mclude the Commtem m then description of its constitutional 
structure,® as they do the Sovnarkom 

interests of the rorolution on an intemationnl scale” (Sonet Rule in Su’^sia bj W B 
Batsell, 1919 L'lnlernalto/iale ouinlre tt soctah^le, yol i 584 pp , 1907, issued by I/i 
Bureau socialist international Secret History of the Intermtional Working Hen s Assoeia 
lion, by Onslow Yorbe (IV H Dison), 1872, 16G pp The Wort cr‘‘ International, hxH W 
Postgatc, 1920, 125 pp The Tuo Internalionah bv R Palme 'Diitt 1920 and seo tbe 
section entitled ‘ Contradictory Trends in Foreign Policy ’ in our subsequent Chapter 
XII on ‘ Tlie Good Life ’ ) 

1 Seepp 107 108 118 120 ^ ' 

^ For this reason ire chose as the title of tins hook Sonet Goinmnnism, and not “ Sonet 
Russia ”, or ” The USSR ” 

® For instance Soviet Rule in Russia, by IV R Batsell, 1929, chap xui who also 
tpioWs Ronstitutsia SSSR i RSSR,hy S Draiiitsjn 
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necessarily, for the most part, unacquamted with each other They meet 
only every few years for a week or two Such an assembly could he no 
more than a parade or a demonstration The Congress, m fact, was 
summoned to hsten to a series of lengthy declamatory speeches by the 
leading members of the Party m the USSE, who entirely dominated the 
proceedings , whilst duly selected speakers from other countries came to 
the platform, sometimes to make complaints, but usually to fire off similar 
orations Long statements of general pohcy called theses or programmes, 
couched in revolutionary phraseology, and specially abusive of every other 
kind of sociahst or labour orgamsation, either national or international, 
were prepared in committees, to be submitted to the congress, to he 
adopted without detailed examination ^ or dissent, chiefly in order _that 
they imght be pubbshed in several languages in the Internahonal Press 
Correspondence, from which they were copied in the hundreds of httle 
journals throughout the world that are under commumst control 

The Executive Committee (IKKI or ECCI) that the Congress 
appoints, and to which it delegates all its authority until the next Con- 
gress, IS, we think, less well informed, less weU served by its agents, and 
therefore as a whole less effective than the correspondmg standing execu- 
tives of the USSR Commumst Party and Soviets It is composed, we 
■were told, of between one and five delegates from each country, the USSE 
having no more than the number allowed to Fiance, Germany and Great 
Bntain We have the opinion that it is, and has always been, dommated 
by the same httle group of old revolutionary Bolshenks One of them 
has always been its president- It meets as a plenum only every six 
months, when half the membership constitutes a quorum, so that the 
current admimstration and even the frequent decisions as to policy, are 
in practice committed to the standing presidium of which Stahn himself 
IS a member This inner executive, wluch should meet at least once a 
fortmght, and which appomts the pohtical secretariat, is even more com- 
pletelj donunated by the representatives of the Kremhn than the plenum 
of the Executive Committee or the Commtern congress itself ® The so 
called representatives, on the executive committee and on its presidium, 
of the foreign sections of the Commumst International are for the mo^ 
part, and have hitherto always been, persons of httle public standing 
among the wage-earners of their own countries Jlost of them find it 
impossible to attend the six-monthly meetings in iloscow, at which they' are 

> “ Foreigners ' , sud Lenin at tbe Fourth Congress in 1923, “ have to learn how to 
understand all that ivo have ivntfen about the organisation and upbuilding of the Com 
munist Parties, teAici they hate subsenhed to without readtna and without iinderstandiny *1 " 
{Fourth Congress of the Communist International (NTovcniber 1923j, Abridged Bepoft, 
London, p 119 boo Sonet Huh in Russia, hyhV R Batscll, 1929, p 7C1) 

* From 1919 to 1927 it was Zinoviev, since then D Z Alanmlsky, a member of the 
Central Committee, has aided 

’ According to the in vAiable pattern in the USSR., the Commtem Congress also appoints 
a Control Commiasion iqflepejjent of tbe Executive Committee which is supposed, fo 
investigate “ matters cmfccnuiig the unity of the sections affiliated as well as the conduct 
of mdividual members'— that is to saj, fo enforce the orthodox doctrine 
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tepresented by substitutes resident in that city, wbo may speak but not 
vote ^ 

We shall deal in a subsequent chapter - mth the relations between 
the Comintern and the Soviet Foreign Office (Narkomindel) Here we 
need only express the opimon that the importance of the Comintern, 
whether in its international aspect, or as a part of the workmg constitution 
of the USSR, IS no longer what it was Its proceedings do not fit in so 
well with a policy of world peace as they may have done with a pobcy of 
world revolution In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss liow far the 
fundamental arm of a world revolution has been abandoned or sub- 
stantially modified by the proceedings of the Seventh Congress, held, 
after many postponements, at Moscow m August 1935 Meanwhile the 
subventions that Moscow used to supply, under vanous designations, to 
many of the sections in other countries, appear to have dwmdled down to 
almost insigmficant amounts, chiefly for legal defence of manual workers 
prosecuted for their commumst opimons ^ 


TJie Nature of the Communist Party 

We have done our best" to set out precisely the constitution and 
functions of the Communist Party Merely as a social institution, it is a 

^'The pabhslied materials for an account of the Communist International arc, in hal£ 
a dozen languages, abundant, so far as concerns manifestos, programmes, theses and 
“ directives ” to the Communist Parties of all countnes But the internal admmistration 
of the Comintern, and the actual proceedings of its control commission, Executive Com- 
mittee and presidium remain entirely secret The best smglo source for published docu- 
ments IS In^ermiional Press Correspondence, issued by the Party almost weekly, m English 
as uell as m other languages, primarily as free “ copy ” for the hundreds of little com 
munist journals throughout the world, but supplied also to mdividual subscribers The' 
proceedmgs (abridged) of most of the Comintern congresses have been published as 
separate volumes in English and other languages Batsell (Soviet Buie in Russia) and S N 
Harper (Civic Instruction in Soviet Russia) contain the most useful descriptions of the- 
Commtem in volume form known to us , but for early history see also The Second and 
Third Internationals and the Vienna Union (1922), and The Two Internationals, by R 
Palme Putt, 1920, together with the histones cited above 

The finances of the Comintern for 1931 wore thus summarised in dollars and cents, 
for publication by the Executive Committee 



Income 


Expenditure 

Brought forward 

61,089 30 

Admmistrativo expenses 

372,347 80 

.Slembershipsdues from 41 
parties and 3,700,788 


Postage and telegraph 
Subsidies t-o party news 

38,387 76 

members 

1,128,236 40 

papers, publishing houses 


Collections and donations 

46,371 80 

and cultural work' 

766,900 00 

Receipts from pubhcations, 

69,618 30 

Travellmg expenses 

62,732 00 

etc 

Carried forward 

74,948 26 

Totals 

1,295,316 80 


1,295,315 80 


ICL and 17 Parties were exempted from payment 


(International Press Correspondence, October 26, 1932, p 1007 ) 

“ See “ Contradictory Trends in Foreign Policy ”, in Chaptei XII in Part II , “ The 
Good Life ” 
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present but also fuiulainentally antaqonistic to every one of them The 
Communist Party flatly rejects not onlj Clinstiamt} and Islam but also 
every form of Deism or Theism It rvill have nothing to do with the super- ‘ 
natural It admits nothing to be true which cannot be demonstrated bj- 
the “ scientific method ” of observation, exponment, ratiocination and 
verification Unlike any religion in the world’s historj, Sovnet Com- 
mumsm, as vse shall describe in a subsequent chapter/ is whole-heartedly 
based on science, the newest and most up-to-date science, meaning man’s 
ever-expanding knowledge Of the universe, which it eageily adopts and 
confidently applies to ev cry task or problem, and to the advancement of 
which it gives all honoiii and devotes considerable piibhc funds In fact, 
in the nature of its mentality, as m the diiection of its activities, the 
Commumst Party leminds us less of a religious order than of the organisa- 
tion of the learned professions of Western Europe, such as those of the 
lawyers and doctors, engineers and public accounlants Like these and 
many other professional bodies, the Communist Party concerns itself 
exclusively with the affairs of this world It resembles these bodies also 
in constituting an exclusive corporation, selecting, traiiung, disciplining 
and expelling its owm members, according to a code of conduct of its own 
invention MHierc it differs from these oiganised piofessions is m standing 
outside the constitution of its country, and, whilst its members arc mdi- 
viduallj subject to the law of the land like other citizens, in the corporate 
body itself. being entirely free from outside control Moreover, unlike 
the vocations of the lawjeis and doctors, that which tlie Communist 
Party assumes, namely, public leadership, puts the ordinary citi/cn under 
no obhgation to invoke the sei vices of its memhers, even where tliesc are 
most needed i 


TF/ny, in Soviet Communism, National Leadcislti]) requites an 
elaborate Organisation 

The political student may ask what it is m the USSR that calls for such 
an elaborate organisation of Icadcisliip No other country wdietliei 
governed by an autocrat or by a committee of Parliament, has felt it 
necessary to provide, in this way, dehlieratel)'- and avowedly, for the 
contmuous intellectual guidance, not merely of its people as a wdiOle, 
but of all the people 

Tlioughtful communists point out, as part of the explanation, that the 
Soviet Government differs fiom every other government in the 'world, 
m that it has a fanatically held and all-oveindmg purpose of social and 
economic change Most govoinments have had no purpose of change of 
any sort Then object is primarily the “ maintenance of ordei ” — which 
means the existing ordcr-^together with defence, oi the repelling of any 
attack fiom within or without The Soviet Government, on the other 
hand, avowedly exists for the deliberate piupose of changing the existing 
^ Ohaptor XT , TPart IT “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ” 
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order, not eventually at some distant date, but actually, and within tlie_ 
present generation ,* and that not m mere generalities but in the most 
intimate circumstances of the people’s lives In the USSR, if the mass 
of the population is to be lifted out of barbarism to an advanced civilisa- 
tion, it is held that the nhole people must be freed from the subjection 
and control inevitably associated mth the private ownership of the means 
of production No less necessary is it that the aggregate wealth production 
of the whole commumty should be greatlj and continuously increased , 
that, to this end, the pnmitive processes of agriculture as of manufacturing 
industry, must be transformed by the universal application of mechamcal, 
physical and chemical science , and that manual labour must be, as far 
as possible, superseded by power-driven machinery, without the toll else 
where levied on production by functionless “ owners ’ of either land or 
capital, or other “ parasitic ” consumers How gigantic is the taskthus 
imdertaken by the Soviet Government can be realised only by those who 
take the trouble to estimate what mne-tenths of the population between 
the Baltic and the Pacific were hke in 1913 , or what were the economic 
and social conditions of the country as a whole aftei the Cml IVar of 19 IS- 
1920 and the famine of 1921 

Now, it IS a feature of this task — a task such as no government has 
ever before dreamt of undertaking — ^that it cannot be completely accom- 
plished without the active cooperation of practically ever} family m the 
land Just as m a modem war it is not onlv the armies whose energies 
must be coordmated to the common end, but nearly the whole workmg 
population , so the great struggle with nature for an immediate increase 
in economic productivuty, without the so-caUed automatic adjustment of 
s ipply and demand on which capitahsm so disastrously relies, cannot 
aSord the luxury, either of non participants, or of disumty among the 
executants In war-time complete national coordination is sought hy 
autocratic commands, to which obedience is secured by drastic penalties 
The task of trensfoimmg the social and economic bfe of all the people is 
however, different and more difficult than that of repelhng an mvadmg 
army , and it cannot be achieved by peremptory commands and pro- 
hibitions It mvmlves changmg the content of the minds of the whole 
people ^t demands iimversal education and persistent propaganda^ 
patient armment and personal example, brought to hear on ev'ery indi- 
vidual, at every age, in every place 

Such a ’transformation of society is, it is clear, not a change that is 
within the capacity of a mere dictatorship, even if tins is exercised by the 
greatest of men It is, in fact, not a case of creating “ aleader ” or “ the 
leader ” It 'demands the active participation of millions of instructors 
The fives to be influenced, the inmds to be efianged, the personal habits 
to be taught, can be dealt with, for the most part, only by direct personal 
contact m the hours of work as m the hours of leisure In the USSR it is 
not the statesmen at the top who actuaUy exercise this pecubar power, 
though they ma;^^ direct it , but the million or more of picked workmg 
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men and ■working women members of tbe Commumst Party, whose 
ubiquitous personal intercourse with their fellows never ceases 

Western students -will recogmae that somethmg can be done by the 
expedient of allowing and mducing practically the whole adult population 
to participate m the admimstration, in one way or another, so that the 
changes to which they are led come as the outcome of their own discussions, 
and are gradually embodied in the local regulations that they themselves 
formulate That is one great advantage of the extraordinary multifoimity 
of the constitutional structure of the USSR, ■with its milhons of small 
meetmgs during each year of fellow-workers or neighbours askmg questions 
or'passmg resolutions , and of its threefold representation, in the several 
elected councils, of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and Man as a 
Consumer But a pubhc meetmg, large or small, without intellectual 
leadership, is but a mob Such a meetmg, in countries of long pohtical 
experience, often spontaneously throws up its o^wn temporary leader But 
such transient leadeis, the outcome of a miUion meetings, will, of them- 
selves, certainly not create any uniform current of pubhc opinion It is 
the business of the members of the Communist Party everywhere to proffer 
to the crowd the gmdance that it needs 

It has sometimes been argued that this persisten persuasion and per- 
sonal example may be supphed, in capitahst countries, by the well- 
disposed members of superior social classes, such as the landed aristocracy, 
the retired officers of the army and na-vy, or the commercial commumty 
Such superior social classes have ceased to exist in the USSR , and there 
IS no reason to believe that, if they did exist, they would honestly and 
loyally cooperate with the purpose of the So'viet Government, which 
demands, mdeed, their complete elimination 

There seemed, to the Bolshe'vik authorities, no alternative There 
would be no leadership given to the people, such as was required — a 
gmdance continuous, persuasive, ubiqmtous and consistent — unless it was 
dehberately planned and pio^vided by an orgamsation for the purpose ' 
Commumsts to-day believe that the Commumst Party, with half its 
members always at the bench or in the mme, and its schemes of policy 
carefully worked out after elaborate debate m the various representative 
committees and conferences, often with prolonged pubhcity to allow of 
widespread criticism, is an orgamsation weU smted to its purpose Its 
leadership is®plamly not less persuasive, but actually more persuasive, 
in that it IS exercised less by peremptory laws, or even by universal 
schoohng, than by personal example, intellectual argument and con- 
tinuous propaganda Whether or not a commumty under such gmdance 
— a commumty so markedly unhke any other that has ever existed — can 
properly be described as a Democracy, will be considered m the next 
chapter 
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‘ One difficulty of 'iccuiately assessing and defining tlie essential oliarac- 
tenstics of tlie constitutional structure of tlie USSR is the rapidity mth 
■winch it changes Even the so-called “ Enndamental Law ” defining the 
rights and obhgations of citizenship has nothing of the ngidity of a formal 
constitution embodied m a special instrument, unchangeable except hr 
some elaborate process Any alteration that seems to be required need 
not wait for a plebiscite, or even a general election Much of it is mde- 
pendent of any action by a legislative body or^not the All- 

Union Congiess of Soviets is in session there are alvays at ■work standing 
committees empowered to make without delay any alterations, in any 
part of the constitution, affecting any section of the population, in an^ 
payt. of„the country. that changing circumstances require And m so 
vast a terntory, with so huge and so i aned a population, going tlirough so 
tremendous an economic development, the circumstances are always 
changing Hence the constitution of the USSR is far and a-way the most 
mobile of an> known to pohtical science iVe cannot to-day sunpl) take 
It for granted that it is supiemeij important that a constitution should 
be rigid It is cortamh not clear that the mobihty of the w orking con- 
stitution in the USSR during the past decade has been, m itself, dern- 
ment tl to the piogrtss of its inhabitants in health or economic prosperity , 
or that it has incurred popular disappro\al ^ 

The characteristic mobihtj of the constitution of Sonet Communism 
IS, howerer, all the more perplexing to the student in that the seieral 
parts of the constitution change independently of each other , and change, 
moreoi er, at different rates and in different directions Thus, the hierarchy 
of sonets seemed relatively stable in foim and m substance It grev, 
indeed, in loliime The continually mcreasing electorate the constantly 
rising total of a otes cast at the innumerable electoral meetings, and the 
perpetual multiplication of councils of one or other kind, and of councillors 
to man them, ini ol\ es the personal participation in go\ ernment by au 
ea er-mcreasing number of the citizens, women as well as ffien To tins 
characteristic of an e\ cr-avidcuing participation we shall recur lu 1^35 
another kind of widening was announced for adoption before the next 

t 

^ It IS intorosUnp to notice that mnnv of tbo acirantopcs claimed for ngiditj m con 
i-tiUilions h'wo to do cither (o) lufh tho private ownership of land or other forms of 
iwihh, ^h it i« thought de-inblo to defend ngainrt confi5cafor\ legislation or executive 
eriion , ot (f») vith the mahing of private profit winch might he hampered h> no 

wvjx cP d or frt (juent thnn^C'-in <^^010! m'^titution® oreh'f (r) \nth the mamtcmnceof tot* 

of a prnilrgcd hither nn^tocratP, landed propnifors or ft *'fup<nor 

race In a eonnnmnt j m which neither pcn>onal wealth nor p-ivate profit malonK OX 
and no haa legal prnileger tonst tntionai n^idit-v }osc< man^ of its Mipportcrw 

3 ^ 
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uiuversal adoption and continuous retention, often 'witliout legislative 
prescription, for all the various parts of the constitution, of the common 
and nearly unchanging pattern of orgamsation which we have descnbedj 
termed by its originators democratic centralism This pattern, now per- 
vadmg the whole social structure of the USSR, is not found in any other 
part of the world, nor m any previous constitution Another charac- 
teristic of tins pattern of social orgamsation is its Extreme flmdity The 
different parts of the constitution have often been set going one by one, 
b} spontaneous activity, m areas hitherto without government — and, for 
that matter, also in areas professedly under other governments — •mthout 
proclamation or formal authonty, and irrespectiv e of other parts of the " 
USSR constitution, which have sometimes followed at later dates Thus, 
in vanous popular accounts of the gradual orgamsation of primitive 
regions in the northern forest districts or in the recesses of Kamchatka ‘ 
V e see the holdmg of a village meeting which elects a soviet, hnking up 
with other soviets, and eventually sending delegates to the congress of 
sovuets at Moscow Presently the local residents coagulate as consumers 
' into a cooperative society which gets ev entually into communication with 
Centrosoyus Stray members of the Commiimst Party form a nucleus 
or cell, now styed a primary Paity organ, and presently constitute them- 
selves a Party Group in the local sovnet or in the cooperative societj s 
committee , and they conform their activ ities to the latest “ directives ’ 
from the Politbureau or Central Committee at Moscow MTien mimng or 
transport or manufacturing industry creates a class of wage-earners, these 
join their several trade unions, irrespective of mumcipal frontiers or racial 
differences , and they then begin to send delegates to the hierarchy of in 
directly elected trade union councils, conferences and congresses, of which 
the highest periodically assembles at iloscow The constitution formed on 
this pattern may, we suggest appropriate!}^ be termed a multiform demo- ^ 
craev , organised on the basis of umversal participation with democratic 
centralism a constitutional form so loose as to be exceptionally mobile and, 
for that reason, endowed with analmost irresistible quality of espansivencss ' 
In describing, in separate chapters, the organisation in the USSR of 
Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer, Man as a Consumei and Man in 
the Vocation of Leadership, ve ma} have seemed sometimes to iniplv 
that all these separate parts of the constitution of Sovuet Communism are 
of equal status, each exercising supreme authority in its ovra sphere 
This is not so The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the rVU 
Union Congress of Sov lets, representing the totalitv of the inhabitants in_ 
the USSR and not merely any fraction of them, stands supreme over ah 
the ramifications of the trade unions, the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment and the vanous kinds of associations of owner-producers, just as d 
does over the tier upon tier of sovuets * x\s for the relation in which fhe 

It 13, hon ever significant of the persistent striving tow ards participation and eon 
sent, thnt Kjjen alterations arc made in the constitution or statuto^^ obligations of 
the trade union hierarchy or the consumers’ cooperative movement, these authoritati'C 
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All-Umon Congiess of Soviets stands to the All-Umon Congress of the 
Communisb Party m the USSR, ^\hat can he said is that there has bcen_ 
no attempt bj the soviet legislature to mahe laws for, or to interfere mth 
the activities of, the Communist Party The practical mdependencc of 
the soviet authorities is not so apparent Since 1930 all important decrees 
of the USSR Central Executive Committee or the Soamarkom, Vrhctber 
legislative or administrative, have been issued over the signature not of 
their president (Kahmn or Jlolotov) alone, but also oa er that of Stalin as 
(General Secretary of the Communist Party It is, moreover, sigmficant 
that these decisive acts are, in all important cases, initiated within the 
Politbureaii of the Commumst Party , and they receive in due course the 
endorsement cither of the Central Committee or of the All-Umon Congress 
of the Communist Patty Indeed, ns ve explained in the preceding 
ch.ipter, the Communist Party is perpetually issiung “ directives ”, great 
or small, to its members exercising authority or influence within all the 
other organisations of the state In the present connection it must be 
recalled that this remarkable companionship is not, in theory, an organisa- 
tion within the USSR It professes to be an organisation of the vanguard 
of the proletaiiat throughout the world, Icnowmg neither racial nor geo- 
graphical limits Its highest authority is the periodical congress of the 
" Third International ” representing the Communist Patties of all the 
countries of the w orld This body acts normally by the directives which 
the Comintern issues to the faithful in all countnes It aims, in fact, at a 
world supremacy over all the adimmstrations established by the proletariat 
of the several nations or countries The historical student will be reminded 
of the supremacy which tlie Pope, as the head of the Catholic Oliurch, for 
centuries mamtamed over Christendom Whether, on the occasion of 
some great crisis, there will arise any cflecti\e nvalry, or any disturbing 
friction, between the secular gov'crnmcnt of the USSR and the ideological 
companioiibhip or order winch to-day dominates the situation, may be left 
as a fascinating problem for the sociologist of the future ^ 

decwtsoroTiorinoUj tll«o^ls^ed, decided andatluiiUj signed, not onl\ bj Knlinin or Molotov 
or other authnritie'! i-eprcmntativ o of the Bov ict, but also by the leading official reprc-cnting 
tho trade unions or the consumers’ cooperative movement respcctivclv 

' The question of the po!,sibilitv of the govommentnl organisation becoming emanci 
paled from the control of the Communist Partj has more than once been discussed within 
the Party " In 192S ”, so the Trench historian HenrV Bolhn puts it, .Stalm himself 
pointed out the ” danger of the disappearance of the tutelage of the Party ” Ho showed 
how greath the governmental organs both ndrainistrativc and economic sfcadilv increased 
in mninutudo and inflnencc with the reconstruction of the country *' The more they 
grow m imjwrtance, the more their pressure on the Partv is felt, the more thov take np 
an attitude of resistance to the Partj Hence the danger of the state apparatus shakmg 
Itself free from the Part v ’ Against this danger Stalin pressed for a regrouping ” of forces, 
and a redistribution of directuig active members, among the governmental organs so as 
to eamre the directing influence of the Party in this new situation This vias the ongm 

thi disgrace of Hy 1 ov prcsulont of the Council of Commissars and of Tomsky, president 
ef the trade unions, ns well as of the purging of the Koviet apparatus that vras completed 
w Ji'sie loyo in order to seat firralv the domination that Stalin cvercised in the name of 
Ire Pir*v ’ (Ln Jifiohtion riiv vol i ‘ l>a, Soviets', bv Hcnn llollin Pans, 1931, 
pp 2V1 270) 

“ !Ilit' Party makes no concealment of U'e tutelage in winch it holds the soviet organs 
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We have to add, as a further elaboration of the constitution ofdhe 
USSR, some reference to the circumambient atmosphere of voluntary , 
'organisation which it is ;^erpetually creating and developing as a part of 
' itself Some people have asserted that government actmtyjalls volua 
' taryism In the USSR, on the contrary, every government activity seems 
to create a vastly greater voluntary activity, which the people themselves 
organise up to a high pomt, always along the lines and in support of the 
government’s own purpose and plan , always and everywhere led and 
directed by members of the Commumst Party We despair of conveying 
m a fen pages any adequate idea of the magmtude, the variety or the 
range of action of these voluntary organisations hnked up or mtertwiiied 
with one or other government department ^ We need not repeat our 
description of the ten milhon or more young people voluntarily enrolled 
as Little Octobrists, Pioneers and Comsomols, in subordmation to the 
extensive membership of the Party We may more convemcntly begin 
with the specifically patriotic society, formed “ to cooperate in defence of 
the icvolution ” (OSO), and another “ for aviation and chemical in- 
dustries (Avnkhim), both now merged in one huge contributing member- 
ship of a dozen milhons (Osoanakhim) These 'milhons of members in 
village or city form cells, or sections, or circles, or corners, coordinated in * 
whole senes of provincial and central councils They are all pledged td 
active personal cooperation in the defence of the country, in peace tun® 
as well as in war, against foreign invasion or external pressure Thfijl! 
seek to arouse general interest in foreign affaus by lectures, bterature an^ 
scussion They study military science, especially aerial bombmg anil 
chemical -w arfare Tliev form clubs foi rifle pra ctice and avnation Thej 
maintain speciahst museums and libiaries, and “ defence homes ”, whicii; 
are piacticaUy social clubs They have collected considerable sums f<^ 
building additional aeroplanes for presentation to the Eed An 
Urgamsed bands of members hai e participated in the trainmgmancEUVrcir 
oi the Red ikmy Other bands have, with equal zeal, undertaken tW^ 
clearing of particular districts from noxious insects Out of the^vas^ 
membemlup, several thousand local societies for regional study hav| 
emerged, Uevotmg themselves to exhaustive surveys of the physical anf 
econoimc cliarMteristics of their own neighbourhood, partly for the bene“ 
of the local sclfisols in which regional study has its place 

ying m size with Osoaviakhim is the League of the Godless, for — 
emancipation ofvthe backward part of the population frornTthe rehgio 

d"rio? 'nBf™ ^^30, tho Central Committee of the 

Party orcani-atinns \ "rf ” govcmroental kind bj a circular addressed toxH 

dav? later V ™oro than put these decisions in a more ofDcial form a ; 

P 278) X ‘Lea Soviets”, bj Henri Rollm Pans, 19%, 

found^lrCnm atciunts of voluntary organisations m the USSR anil be conienient^ 

S xV Harmr and Malniff HuIshn.Li (1931) both 1^ 

n-srfai,d. L KKuswY,!;;f!.‘},oLyV' Thomas Woody (1932), D,e Jngend 
VJehne rt (193*,), translated as Yputk in Souel Russia (1933) 
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Asia as well as in Europe , not merely the organisation of spectacles at 
which the members look on, although this factor in the liabit of athletici&m 
IS not neglected Gigantic stadiums are being built out of public funds in 
many of the cities, including a IMiddle Asian Central Stadium ” at Tash- 
kent Even more remarkable is it to learn that the members of the sports 
associations include in their activities the rendering of personal assistailce 
to the agricultural and transport departments, whenever required 
“ Uzbek, Tadjik and Turkoman athletes ”, we read, “ have helped con- 
siderably m the repairmg of locomotives, in cotton planting and in har- 
vesting, in the re-election of the soviets and in the quick response to the 
new internal loan ” ^ 

Whilst unable to exclude from our statement of the constitution some 
account of these auxiliary voluntary activities, we hesitate to make any 
estimate of their net worth They take up time and energy They may 
even distract attention from more urgent problems But their colossal 
magmtude and ubiqmtous activities make the voluntary organisations a 
very important part of the social structure There can be no doubt about 
their enormous educational effect upon the half-awakened masses which 
still make up so large a part of the population of the USSR — especially 
upon the “ deaf villages ” of the interior, and upon what Marx and Lenm 
termed the “ idiocy of village hfe ” The sharing in public affairs which 
the vast membership of these 'voluntary orgamsations secures, and the 
independent action which each cell or section, group or corner, learns to 
take in cooperation with the various departments of the soviet administra- 
tion, constitute an essential part of that widespread “ participation ” m 
government which seems to us one of the most characteristic notes of 
Soviet Communism lu is, more than anything else, this almost universal 
personal participation, through an amazing vaiiety of channels, that 
justifies the designation of it as a multiform democracy 


The Cleaning of DictatmshijJ 

Can the constitution of the USSR, as analysed in the preceding 
chapters, be correctly described as a dictatorship ^ Here we must deal 
one by one with the various meanmgs given to this word In the popular 
British use of the term, a dictatorslup means government by the will of 
a single person , and this, as'it happens, corresponds with the authoritative 
dictionary meaning, in strict accord 'mth the undoubted historical deriva- 
tion ® It IS clear that, in form, there is nothing m the constitution of the 
’ Moscow Datly News Juno 29, 1933 

k - The New English Diehonary gives the following meanings Dictator — “ A ruler or 
remor whoso word is laiv , an absolute ruler of n state a person exercising absolute 
thoritj of any hind or in any sphere , one who authoritatively prescribes a course of 
action or dictates what is to bo done ” Dictatorship — ' The office or dignitj of a die 
tutor " 

“ A dictatorship is the most natural government for seasonSL of extraordinary peril 
when there appears a man fit to wield it ’’{Arnold’s fftrfory o/,Aome, vol 1 p 446, 
1838) 
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15ul, nilinitt* fll\, *li> admini'itratKm n lontiollad, hi an oxtcjit whioh 
It 1' unjMjsiiilik to incisuri , Init vlndi it noiihi !»• li inl to o\i pt.> rat*' bt 
tlio Comnunidt Parf\, aith it-< two or thru imlhotr. of rn- rnht r On 
illii*' point ilitro lb toniplcto friiil lu ■< ‘‘ In tlio So\nt Innon, ' St'ihn 
has Mild nndi.ritton, ‘ in the land wheri tlii dn tatorihipof the prolotanat 
IS in force, no important poluiuil or OTpaiu«ationnl prcdjjem i- ♦ • ' r dei ided 
by our bosH t-^ and other niab'. or<,ani'',ations without dir- f tnes fioni onr 
Pftrl^ In th's gensa, mc mas sas that the dictatorship of the jirolo* iriat 
isaubstami ‘Uj the dictatorship of the Parts a. the fort nhithetT'Ctis-ds'' 
guidcb the proletaiiaf jllow the PoKfu sibs do lose the worddirtator 
fclup 'j It must, host os er, be noted 1 hut tlic control of llu Par!% osirlln 
udinmistration IS not mamfc'sted 111 mis toinmands enfon enbh h\ ins on 
the ordiuurs ( itircn 'J Ik Part} is out-idi tlie constitution Neither the 
Parts nor Us giipreme bod} can of ifyil/ add to or islti r the ]ass« bnuluit' 
on the ordinary citizens or residents of the I SkH • The Parts cmj, In 
Itself, do no more than " rsiic diroetisos ” — that is gne instnietiong - 
to i/$ onn wrmirr-- is to tlie general lines on ishiih thes should i \ereise 
the possers ssitli sshich the lass or their 1 issful appointnif nt to particular 
ofliccs, has endossed them Tlif Parts members, thus directed, tan lut 
only by persuasion — pressinsiou of thcir eolkngncs in the siinous presv- 
diiiins, committees, commissions and sosict^ in and through sslnch, as ssc 
hnse seen, the mUhorits oser the cUizens at large is act mils cxtrcised. 
The "iO or GO per cent of the Farts* raemhers ssho continue to ssork nt the 
bench or m the mini csui do no more than use their possem of persuasion 
on the ten or tssent} times more numerous non-Pnrty ssorkers among 
svliom they pass their lists By long }oirs of truning and oTgaius,at ion 
this Patty membership cxcrtises a corporate intclicctunl influence on the 
mass of tlie population sshich is of incalculable potenc> But the term 
dictatorship is surcl} a misnomer for this untiring corporate inspiration 
cvoc ition and formulation of a General A\ ill imong so huge a population 

s IjLmnisrn, In I Stalin, col i, 1028, p TS 

- I'rcsumaWj this la thonason win, as nlroads mdicattJ spocislh imporiant “ diiao 
lists tollioPirti moinlx-raliip wliipb arc in tlia nature of dcciccs or law^ lo Itc oboird 
also tij Iho non rorti mass <hoiic;li omanatinp from the Central Committee of flio Com- 
nuinisl ParH, bear flio signature (m addition to tlmt of Stalm) of Kalinin siguifsmg Clip 
concurrtnoo of tlio Central Kreeutiio Commitleo (T&fK) of tbe All tliiion Coiigri'S of 
Sosiels, or that of Molotoi, osjircssing tlie conuirrcnco of tbo USSR So\nar! om lacli 
of which bodies can oonutitiitionnlb enact now lasis suli]i ct to thcirsubst quent ratifii a 
tion bj tlio iUl Union Congics', of Soviets and its two eliambcrcd Central Executive 
Comnuttec 
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IS SJAUN 1 DICTATORS 

Foi it IS, as we lia\c seen, the people themselves, and not only the Paity 
members, nho are mcessantly called upon to participate personally in the 
decisions, not merely by expressing opimons about them in the innumer- 
able popular meetings , not merely by votmg for -or against their ex- 
ponents at the reclining elections , but actually by individually sharing 
in then operation 

Is Sldhn a Dtdalo) ? 

“Sometimes it is asserted that, whereas the form may be otherwise, 
the fact is that, whilst the Communist Party controls the whole admimstra- 
tion, the Party itself, and thus indirectl}< the whole state, is governed by 
the toU of a smgle person, Jdsef Stahn 

First let it be nbted that, unhke Mussohni, Hitler and other modern 
dictators, S tahn is not invested by law ivi th anv authoritv-avniilus fellow- 
citizens, and not eyen^over the memb eis of the Party to which he belo ngs 
He has not even the extensive power which the Congress of the United 
States has temporal dy conferred upon President Eoosevelt, or that winch 
the American Constitution entrusts for four years to every successive 
president So far as grade or digmty is concerned, Stahn is in no sense 
the lughest official m the USSR, or even m the Commumst Party He^ 
18 not, and has never been. President of the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee of the AU-Umon Congress of Soviets — a place long 
held by Sverdlov and now by Kalinm, who is commonly treated as the 
President of the USSR He is not (as Lenin was) the President of the 
Sovnarkom of the RSFSR, the dommant member of the Federation , or 
of the USSR itself, the place now held by Molotov, who may be taken to 
correspond to the Pnme Minister of a parliamentary democracy He is 
not even a People’s Commissar, or member of the Cabmet, either of the 
USSR or of any of the constituent repubhes Until 1934: ^ he held no 
other office in the machmery of the constitution than that, since 1930 only, 
of membership (one among ten) of the Committee of Labour and Defence 
(STO) Even in the Commumst Party, he is not the'" president of the 
Central Comnuttee of the Party, who may be deemed the highest placed 
member , indeed, he is not even the president of the presidium of this 
Central Committee He is, in fact, only the General Secretary of the 
Part)'', receiving his salaiy from the Party funds and holding his office by 
appointment by the Party Central Committee, and, as such, also a member 
(one among mne) of its most important subcommittee, the Pohtbureau - 

' In 1934 he iias elected a member of the presidium of the Central Eveoutiro Com 
mifctee (TSII 9 

' He IS also a member of the Executive Committee of the Third International (Gomin- 
temj, -nhioh is, like the Communist Partj of the USSR, formally outside the etate con 
stitution 

A very critical, and -ev en unfriendly, biographer gives the following characterisation 
of him “ Stahn does not seek honours He loathes pomp Ho is averse to pubho 
displajs Ho could have all the nominal regalia m the chest of a great state But he 
prefers the background Ho is the perfect inheritpr of the individual Lemn pater 
nahsm No other associate of Lonm was endowed -with that charaoteristic Stalin is the 
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in I0'>2 i\e find the int<‘rMi w-r (laini Ja.(h'iu') puttnin she follovinip 
qurstion " riaied nroinul (lie { ilile at nlm h \ e are non > iti d (hen are 
‘,i\ken chair^? Abroad it ii hnonii on Iht ni,t )i ind, th i'. t(i' I'bSHi'a 
iountr\ in nhitli tvenfhing is <>uppo'e<l to la (hiidid In tolheinw'; 
but, on the other liiiiul, it is hnonn tint isinthi'ic is (ktnhd In in* 
duidual per'-ons Who nnlU decides ' f't slm’s rcph'sv ^ ‘inphaCK 
and e\-plicit lie Slid ‘>.o, '•inple jv n-oii'- Coniiol deride 'Jhedc. 
ciMPns of single prTiOns are alv us orni'iiW 'iun* oin '■ided dri uions 
In csors tollrgium, in tverj lolhrtnc bod\, tneie »iti ji ople svlir'-'* 
opinion must be reckoned nitli 1 loni the c'pintiKc of thne re^olu- 
tious VC knois that, ipproxiui.iteh , out of e\,'i\ Jt»i) decisions made in 
single persons tint base not luc n 7* *tnl and corrected ( olhefneh, 00 arc 
one sided In our leading bod\, the (‘cntnil I'oimnitkr of oiir Partv, 
ViliiUi guides all our so\iot and pirt} ore uin itions, tlicre are nbotif 70 
members Among these moinlicrs of the Cetitr.d Committee there are to 
bo found tla best of our indtisinnl leaders, the bjst of onr cooperative 
le.ulrrs, the best organisers of distribution, our best imlitarv mrn, our 
best prop<ig indists and agifatorp, our best csprrts on so\itt farms, on 
collective firms, on iikIivkIiiiI peas.iui igncuHuie, our best eviiorts on 
tilt lutionabties inhabiting the feovncl Union, and on miional politj 
In this areop igus n concenlrattd the wisdom of the Party Evervone is 
able to contribute his cxiitriencr IVcreit otlurwist, if decisions had been 
taken bj individuals, wo should Jiavc tomniitted verv serious mistakes in 

Bltrn fnilitr of n fnmitj. Hie clocinntic jn'tor of n llod, Ifo is n Ikim 'iilli tlii'- difference 
liH power IS not itsccl for i>ersonaI n,,(rnndiH meiit (Uortori r Imis n boss nilli nn ediica 
tion Notwilli“tnntling RciKriil impressions St din is a «idel\ informed and irell nod 
person He 1 let s cnlttire, tint lie nlworb* I nowltalgi JIo ii roticli towards bia cniniics 
but Jio Itorns from llicni * {Tifalin <i JltogT<t}th^ tij Isaac Don Ixivino 1020 pp 218 240) 

An American nowspaprr corrc-<pondnit, who )ms ■watclicd bolli Stnlm and the soviet 
administration m Jfoscow for the past decade, InUlj wrote ns followa ‘ Somcliodj eaid 
to mo the other da^ — ‘ Stalin is libe a mmmlnin witli a bead on it He cannot bo nioaod 
But he tbinkf! ’ Hispowtrnndinflucnct art grtattr now tliniicvor, avliichissatinpapreal 
deal He inspires the Parts with hts will powir and calm Individuals in contact watli 
him admire hi-, capacity to listen and liia si ill m improving on the suggestions and drafts 
of highly intelligent subordinates Tlioti. is no doubt that his dclormmntinn and wisdom 
have been important assets m thp struggks of the last few joars. ” (Louls Fischer, in 
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our work But since everyone is able to correct tbe errors of individual 
persons, and since we pay beed to such corrections, we arrive at more 
or less correct decisions ” ^ 

Tins reasoned answer by Stabn himself puts the matter on the right 
basis The Communist Party in the USSR has adopted for its own 
organisation the pattern which we have described as common throughout 
the whole soviet constitution In this pattern mdividual dictatorship 
has no place Personal decisions are distrusted, and elaborately guarded 
'against In order to avoid the mistakes due to bias, anger, jealousy, 
vamty and other distempers, from which no person is, at all times, entirely 
free or on his guard, it is desirable that the mdradual will should always 
be controlled by the' necessity of gammg.the assent of colleagues of equal 
grade, who have candidly discussed the matter, and who have to make 
themselves jointly responsible for the decision 

"We find confirmation of this inference in Stahn’s explicit description 
of how he acted in a remarkable case He has, m fact, frequently pointed 
out that he does no more than carry out the decisions of the Central Com- ' 
mittee of the Commiimst Pai-ty Thus, in descnbmg his momentous 
article known as “ Dizzy with Success ”, he expressly states that this was 
written on “ the well-known decision of the Central Committee regardmg 
the ‘ Right agamst Distortions of the Paity Line ’ m the collective farm 
movement ” “ In this connection ”, he conlmues, “ I recently 
received a number of letters from comrades, collective farmers, caUing 
upon me to reply to the questions contained in them It was my duty 
to reply to' the letters in private correspondence , but that proved to be 
impossible, since ^more than half the letters received did not have the 
addresses of the writers (they forgot to send their addresses) Neverthe- 
less the questions-raised m these letters are of tremendous political interest 
to all our comrades In view of this I found myself faced with the 
necessity of leplymg to the comrades in an open letter, ^ c in the press 
I dnl tins all the more wilhngly since I had a direct decision of the 
Cenlral Committee to this purpose ” We cannot imagine the contemporary 
“ dictators ” of Italy, Hungary, Germany and now (1935) the United 
States — or even the Prime Munster of the United Kingdom or France — 
seeking the instructions of his Cabinet as to how he should deal with 
letters which he could not answer individually But Stalin goes further 
He gives the reason for such coUegiate decision He pomts out that there 
1 ^ a “ reaPdanger ” attendant on the peisonal “ decreeing by individual 
representatives of the Party in Hus or that corner of our vast country I 
have m mind not only local functionaries, but even certain regional com-' 
mittee members, and even certain members of the Central Committee, 
a practice wluch Lemn had stigmatised as communist conceit “ The 
Central Committee of the Party ”, he said, “ realised this danger, and did 
not delay intervening, insti acting Stalin to wain the einng comrades in an 

^ An Interview with the German Author, Emil I/udwig, by J Stahn, Moscow, 1932 

pp 6, 6 
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article on the collective farm movement Some people bche\ e that the 
irticie Dizzj mtli SuGce-^s ’ is the result of the pcisonal imUntive of 
Stalm That is nonsense Our Central Committee does not evist in 
order to permit the personal initiative of anyboclj whoever it may be, 
in mattei-s of this kind It was a reconnaissance on the part of the 
Central Committee And when the depth and seriousness of the errois 
were estabhshed, the Central Committee did not hesitate to stiike against 
these errors with the full foice of its aiithoiity, and accordingly issued its 
famous decision of Jlarcli 15, I'lSO ” ^ ' 

The plain tiuth is that surveying the administration of the USSR 
durmg the past decade, under the alleged dictatorship of Stahn, the 
principal decisions have mamfested neither the promptitude noi the timeli- 
ness, nor yet the fearless obstinacy that liave often been claimed as the 
merits of a dictatorship On the contrary, the action of the Party has 
frequently been taken after consideration so prolonged, and as the out- 
come of discussion sometimes so heated and embittered, as to bear upon 
their formulation the marks of hesitancy and lack of assurance hloie 
than once, their adoption has been dela 3 ed to a degree that has militated 
against theirsuccess , and, far from lianng been obstmatelv and ruthlessly 
earned out, the execution has often been marked by a succession ot orders 
each contradicting its predecessor, and none of tliem pretending to com- 
pleteness or finality iniether we take the First Fne-Year Plan, or the 
determination to make umversal the collects e farms , the frantic dnve 
towaids “ self-su&cieucy ’ in the equipment of the heav^*^ industries, and 
in every kind of machine-making, or the complete “ liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class ”, we see nothing characteristic of government by the 
will of a smgle person On the contrary, these policies have borne, m 
the manner of their adoption and in the style of their formulation, the 
stigmata of committee control If the USSR durmg the past eight or 
ten years has been under a dictatorship the dictator has surely been an 
inefficient one ' He has often acted neither promptlj nor at the rigllt 
moment , Ins execution has been i acillating and lacking m ruthless com- 
pleteness " K we had to judge him by the actions taken m his name, 

^ LcniJiism, b\ Josef Stalin, vol ii pp 291 295 

* It IS not easy to get hold of copies of the pamphlets surreptitioiislj circulated in 
opposition to the present goaemment of tho USSR avliich is personified m the alleged 
dictatorahip of Stalin One of tho latest is destnhed ns entitled The Letter of L tghtcen 
Solshcitls and as representing the combined opposition to the dictatorship of both “right ” 
and “ left ” deviafionists The specific accusations arc reported as relative, not so much 
to the manner in which pohcics are framed or to their origin in a personal will, as to tho 
policies themselves, which are now alleged to have been^faultj on the ground that thev 
hav o faded ' These pohcies were (a) the stifling of the act ivaties of tho Comintern, so that 
no v orld revolution has occurred , (b) the confused and vacillating e> ecution of the faultv 
Thve Tear Plan , (c) the ruinous failure of so manv of the collective farms , (d) the weak 
half measures adopted ton ards tho kulaks (e) tho making of enemies not onlv among 
the peasants and mtelhgentsia, hut also wjthm the mner governing circle, hv fading to 
get them to comhme on policv ' 

It wdl he seen that these criticisms of the USSR Government are evactlv parallel in 
substance and in form with those that are made by a Parliamcntarv opposition to the 
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Stalin has had many of the defects fiom which, by his very nature, a 
dictator is free In short, the government of "the USSR during the past 
decade has been clearly no better than that of a committee Our inference 
IS that it has been, m fact, the very opposite of a dictatorship It has 
been, as it still is, government by whole series of committees 

This does not mean, of couise, that the interminable seiies of com- 
mittees, which IS the characteristic feature of the USSR Government, 
Tiave no leaders , nor need it be doubted that among these leaders the most 
mfluential, both withm the I£rembn and without, is now Stalm himself 
But so far as we have been able to ascertam, his leadership is not that of a 
dictator We are glad to quote an illustrative example of Stalin’s admims- 

tration, as descnbed by an able Amencan resident of Moscow “ Let me 
give a brief example of how Stabn functions I saw him preside at a 
small committee meeting, deciding a matter on which I had brought a 
complaint He summoned to the office all the persons concerned in the 
matter, but when we arrived we found ourselves meeting not only with 
Stahn, but also with Voroshilov and Kaganovich Stalm sat down, not 
at the head of the table, but mformally placed where he could see the 
faces of all He opened the taUc with a plain, direct question, repeatmg 
the complaint in one sentence, and aslung the man complamed against 
‘ Why was it necessary to do this ^ ’ 

“ After this, he said less than anyone An occasional phrase, a word 
without pressure , even Ins questions were less demands foi answers than 
interjections giuding the speaker’s thought But how swiftly everjiihmg 
was revealed, all our hopes, egotisms, conflicts, all the things we had been 
doing to each other The essential nature of men I had known for years, 
and of otheis I met for the first time, came out sharply, more clearly than 
-I had ever seen them, yet without piejudice Each of them had to co- 
operate, to be taken account of m a problem , the job we must do, and 
its direction became clear 

“ I was hardly conscious of the pait played by Stalm in helping us to 
reach a decision I thought of him rather as someone superlatively easy 
to explain things to, who got one’s meaning hah through a sentence, and 
brought it all Out veiy quickly When everythmg became clear, hnd not 
a moment sooner or later, Stahn turned to the others ‘ Well ’ A word 
from one, a phrase from another, together accomphshed a sentence Nods 
— it was unanimous It seemed we had all decided, simultaneously, 
unanimously That is Stalm’s method and greatness He is supreme 
analyst of situations, personahtios, tendencies Through his analysis he 
IS supreme combmer of many walls ” ^ 

There is, in fact, a consensus of opimon, among those who have watched 
Stalin’s action in admmistration, that this is not at all characteristic of a 

poliej of a Piirao Jlinitter in a pailianlontarj domooiacy Thej do not reveal anj thing 
peonliardo a dictatorship ns such" 

^ Dictatorship and Democracy in the Soviet Union, by Anna Louise Strong, New York, 
1934, p 17 fa > 
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dictator It is rather that of a shrcnd and definitely slalful manager 
facing a succession of stupendous problems which have to be grappled 
mth ^ He is not conceded enough to imagine that he has, withm his onn 
knowledge and judgment, any completely perfect plan for surmounting 
the difficulties None of the colleagues seated round the committee table, 
as he lealises, has such a plan He does not attempt to bully the com- 
mittee He does not even drive them Imperturbably he hstens to the 
endless discussion, picking up something from each speaker, and gradually 
combining every relevant consideiation in the most promising conclusion 
then and theie possible At the end of the meeting, or at a subsequent 
one — ^for the discussions are often adjourned from day to day — he will lay 
before his colleagues a plan umting the valuable suggestions of aU the other 
pioposals, as qu.ihficd by all the criticisms , and it will seem to his col- 
leagues, as it does to himself, that tlus is the plan to be adopted When it 
IS put m operation, all sorts of unforeseen difficulties reveal themselves, 
for no plan can be free fiom sliortcomings and defects The difficulties 
gi\e rise to further discussions and to successive modifications, none of 
which achieves perfect success Is not this very much how administration 
is earned on in every countrj in the woild, whatever may be its constitu- 
tion ’ The “ endless adventure of governing men ” can never be other 
than a senes of imperfect expedients, for w Inch, even taking into account 
all past experience and all pohtical science, there is, m the end, an 
incMtablc resort to empirical “ trial and error ” 

At tins point It IS necessary to obsene that, although Stahn is, by the 
constitution, not m the least a dictator, having no power of command, 
and although he appeals to be free from any desire to act as a dictator, 
•iiid does not do so, he may be thought to have become irremoxable from 
his position of supienie leadership of the Party, and therefore of the govern- 
ment llTiy IS this * We find the answer in the dehberatc exploitation 
by flic go\ truing junta of the emotion of hero-worship, of the traditional 
reitrence of the Russian people for a personal autocrat Tins was seen 
111 the popular elevation of Lenin, notably after his death, to the status of 
saint or prophet, virtually canonised in the sleeping figure in the sombre 
marble mausoleum in Moscow ’s Red Square, where he is now, to all mtents 
and purposes, worshipped by the adoring millions of workers and peasants 
who dailj pass before him Lenin’s w'orks have become “ Holy Wnt ”, 
which ma} be interpreted, but which it is impermissible to confute After 

1 Miisiolini desmbe*! lerj diiTcronf ly hi” ow n statiitorj dictatatslup Hq once snid 
“Thore is a JaWt, -nhicli dt scribes mo as a good dictator but ilirajs surrounded bj evil 
counsellors to whoso mjslerious and malign influcnco I submit All that is more tlian * 
fantastic , it is idiotic Con>-idi rvblv long crpenonce goes to demonstrate tliat I am an 
indnidual iibsolutclj refractorj to outside pressure of nnv Kind Af} derisions come to 
maturity often in Itie night — m tlic solitude of mj spirit and m tfio solitudo of mj rather 
and (heenuso jiratticalU non social) personal life Tliosc who aro tlio ‘ ovil counsellors 
of tlic good twnnt ' are tin fiic or six people who come each morning to mate their daiK 
report, so that I max Im informed of all that a happening in Italj After thtj 1ms e made 
fhtir reports whiehranls tales more than half an hour, tbes goawav ” {Through Fascism 
to 11 arid VmecT, by Ion S Mimro, 1915, p 40o) 
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Lenin’s death, it was agreed that his place could never he- filled But 
some new personahty had to be produced for the hundred and sixty 
milhons to revere There presently ensued a tacit understandmg among 
the junta that Stalin should be “ boosted ” as the supreme leader of the 
proletariat, the Party and the 'state ^ His portrait and his bust were 
accordingly distributed by tens of thousands, and they are now every- 
where publiely displayed along with those of Marx and Lenin Scarcely 
a speech is made, or a conference held, without a naive — some would say 
a fulsome — ^reference to 'Comrade Stalin” as the great leader of the people 
Let us give, as one among the multitude of such expressions of whole- 
hearted reverence and loyalty, part of the message to Stalin from the 
Fifteenth Aumversar)' Celebration of the Leninist League of Young Com- 
munists (the five million Comsomols) “ In our greetings to you we wish 
to express the warm love and piofound respect for you, our teacher and 
leader, cheiished in the minds and hearts of the Leninist Comsomols and 
the entire youth of our country We give you, beloved friend, teacher 

and leader, the word of young Bolshevilcs to continue as an unshakable 
shock-detachment in the struggle for a classless socialist society AVe 
sivear to stimulate the creative energy and enthusiasm of the youth foi 
the mastery of techmque and science and in the struggle for Bolshcvilv 
collective farms and for a prosperous collective farm Me We swear to 
hold lugh the banner of Lemnist internationalism, fearlessly to fight for 
the ehmmation of exploitation of man by man, for the world proletarian 
revolution 

“ We swear to contmue to be the most devoted aids to 9ur beloved 
Party AVe swear with even more determination to strengthen our pro- 
letarian dictatorship, to strengthen the defence of the sociahst fatherland, 
to tram hundreds of thousands of new exemplary fighters, super-sharp- 
shooters, fearless aAuators, darmg sailors, tank operators and artillery 
corps, who wiU master their mihtary technique to perfection We swear 
that we shall work to make the glorious traditions of Bolshevism part of 
our flesh and blood AVe swear to be worthy sons and daughters of the 
Commumst Party The Lemnist Comsomol takes pride in the fact that 
under the banner of Lenin, the toilmg youth of the country which is 
building socialism has the good fortune freely to live, fight and triumph 
together with you and under your leaderslup ” ® 

It seems to us that a national leader so persistently boosted, and so 
generally admired, has, in fact, become irremovable against his will, so 
long as his health lasts, without a catastrophic break-up of the whole 

* Trotsky relates in elaborate detail what he describes as the intrigues aiming at his 
oivn exclusion from among those who, at public meetmgs, were given popular honours as . 
leaders Presently, he oontmues, “ then the first place began to be given to Stplm If 
the chairman was not clever enough to guess what was required of him, he was invariably 
corrected in the newspapers It was as the supremo expression of the mediocrity 
of the apparatus that Stalin himself rose to his position ” {My Ltfe, by Leon Trotsky, 
1930, pp 499, 601) 

' “ Moscow Daily News, November 1, 1933 
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b} Lamn, ha& been accop'^'fl !)> tho'io in anthorit}' as an oiUcnl d<'signa- 
tion of the con'^tifcutioii of the TJSSll, m preference to any reference to the 
leadership of the Comiminist Party or to the carlv slogan of “ iUl Poiver 
to the (Sonets ” We franklj ronfet .3 tlint ne do not tmderstsiid nhat 
was or IS meant hy this phrase Ab rendered in English it sei ms to mean 
a dictatorship exercised hy the jirolel mat, aicr lh( commiiuit} as a yliole 
But if the terms are to be taken hterail) , this is the union of two words 
winrh tontradiot cai h other JJictatorslup, ns government In the will 
of a single person, cjinnot bo gov eminent bj tlic wall of an immense class 
of persons Moreover, if by the proletariat is meant the mass of the 
population dependent on their dailj earning^, or ivs Marx frequentl 3 * meant, 
the whole of the workers engaged m industrial production for wages, 

. the dictatorship of the proletariat would in highly developed capitabst 
societies like Great Britain, where three-quarters of all men of working 
age aie wage-earners mean no more than the rule of an immf m*’ ma 3 ontj 
over a minority WI 15 ', then, should it be termed a dictatorship ^ 

We do not preteud to any competence m detcrrnimng what ‘\Iarv may 
have meant by the dictatorship of the proletariat More rclev ant is what 
ficnm mc»vnt by the phrase when he made it one of the cardinal principles 
of his rev olutionary activit}' This meaning we can best discov'er m the 
successive stages loading up to the fii-st formulation of the, constitution 
in 1918, and to its Biibstquonfc elaboration 

Lcivm had long hold that the revolution in Pvussfa could nov or lio earned 
out by, literally, the masses of the jicople lie difiiwed profoundly from 
both the rival sects of icvolutioiinncs, the Social Revolutionaries and the 
Menshevnks, as to the coirect interpretation of the Revolution of February 
1917, which they accepted ns a “bourgeois” revolution, but which he 
insisted on mahing into a sociahst revolution But Lenm never behov ed 
i that the actual transfonnatious of eorinl stnicture involved lu the socialist 
revolution that he desired could be effected either by the hordes of 
peasants, whether still grouped m villages, or dnv'cn off tlieirhttleiioldiugs, 
or even by a mass movement in the cities In Lenin’s view, the sociahst 
revolution could be earned into effort onlv liy the long-continued efforts 
of a relatively small, lughly disciplined and absolutely united parly of 
professional revolutionists (which became the Commimist Part)’), acting ’■ 
persistently on the minds of what he called the piolotariat, by which he 
always meant the manual-w orJang wage-earners m the factor) and the 
mine, m mere alliance with the vastly more numerous, but for this purpose 
inert, peasantry, whetlier poor, middling or relatively well-to-do 

Thus Lemn exqiectcd and meant the social transfoimntion itself to be, 
like all social changes, designed and promulgated by a minority, and even 
by only a small minority of the whole people On the other hand, he had 
m vuew no such personal coup d’etat as Louis Napoleon perpetrated m 
December 1851 JIo steadfastly refused to countenance any attempt at 
an overthrow of the Kcrenskj'’ Gov’ci rnnont until he was convinced that 
an actual majority of the mauual-vvoiking wage-earners in the factoiies 
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of Lcnitigi-d and Moscow had become comerted to the support of tlie 
grov^ing loIshcMk Part} It may, indeed, be said that all three stages 
of the Russian revolution, and, most of all, that of Xlctober 1917, enjoyed 
wide popular support, n InJst the last n as effected by a widespread upheaval 
among the city populations, supported by the mass of the disintegrating 
soldiers , and willingly acquiesced in by such of the peasantry as became 
avaie of what vas happening The Eussiaii re\oliition maj therefore 
fairly be described as democratic rather than dictatonal 

But Lenin had long pondered over what Marv had come to realise 
aftei 1818, tint it nas much more diflicult to imintam a revolutionary 
go\ ernmont than to put it into office "Whilst behei mg firmly in govern- 
ment b} the people, much more firmly and more sincerely than most 
parbamentarv democrats of the time, Lcmn knew that the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the mass of the people quickly subsides The force of old 
li lints of thought is rapidl} reasserted Long before the new gos ernment 
could possibly efieet an} improvement in material conditions, tliere must 
incv'itabl} be au ebbing of the tide Eeactionanes mthm the city and 
without noiild promptly influence the mob, as neU as the timid pcMe 
bourtjcoinc, to sweep away a goicrnmont whicli had brought only dis- 
i!lu>ionmcnt Hence it was mdispcnsabJc that, if the resolution was to 
be maintained, there should be no immediate resort to popular election 
(d tilt r \c( uti\ c gov ernment The members of the Constituent Assembly 
were attorchngh promptly sent about their business, and all attempts to 
maint un their position were drastically suppressed by force Pendmg 
Iht formulation of a constitution, Lcmn and his colleagues undoubtedly 
’■iilcd the •'tato as an lutoc ratic junta, ruthlessly suppressing all opposition, 
irrcspeitno of tlie moincntar} popular feeling, whatever it was Tlic 
peasants, whom it w is impracticable to consult, were induced to acquiesce 
In being Jett free to continue the anarchic seizure of the landlords’ estates, 
ai’d their redistribution among all those belonging to the village To 
plf iso the soldiery as well as the urban proletariat, the war vyas brought 
(o au( ud as speedii} as possible, on whatev er terms could bo obtained from 
the triumphant German <armv Everv-thing, even popular control, was 
temporaiilv sacrificed to the m.iintcnance in power of an executive resolute 
( noiigh, and strong enough to prevent a popular reaction This was the 
hev dav of what had been foreseen as “ the diclatorslup of the proletariat " 
Lcmn was quite frank about it “ The essence of dictatorsbip ”, he had 
written, ‘ is to be found in the orginisatioii and rbsciphne of the workers’ 
vangiiartl, as the only leader of the proletariat The pttrjiose of the 
dictatorship is to esfabli-'h sociilism, to put an end to the dmsion of 
soeietv into clas'-es, to make all the memberb of society workers, to make 
the evploitatioa of one liumau being bv mother for ever impossible 
This cud c iniiot be m bn ved at one stride There vyill have to be a tntnsi- 
f'onal period, i fiirh loi.g one bf tween capitalism and soaali=m 7110 
reorganl^allo^ of production is a difficult matter Time is requisite for 
the radical trmsfonnation of ill dtpirtmcnts of life Furtherniore, the 
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povrer of custom is immense , people are liabituated to a petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois economy, and will only be induced to change their ways 
by a protracted and arduous struggle That was why Marx, too, spoke 
of a transitional period between capitahsm and sociahsm, a whole epoch 
of the dictatorship of -the proletariat ” ^ Nor was this authontanan 
control of the transition period to be in any sense partial or half-hearted 
AA^iat Lemn meant by the oft-quoted phrase is clear “ The dictatorship 
of the proletariat he said, “ is a resolute, persistent struggle, sangmnary 
and bloodless, violent and peaceful, mihtary and economic, pedagogic and 
admimstrative, against the forces and traditions of the old society The 
force of habit of the millions and tens of millions is a formidable force ” ^ 

But this autocratic executive action of the transition period had nothing 
to do with the constitution, which was adopted for the RSESR at the 
earhest possible moment Historical students' habitually thiidr of repre- 
sentative institutions, especially wlien based on popular election, as pro- 
viding a check upon autocratic executive action But every pohtician 
Imows that there is no more powerful bulwark of a government than 
representative institutions which provide it with popular support Lemn 
and his colleagues, whilst summarily dismissing the Constituent Assembly, 
actually hurried -on the enactment of a constitution, deliberately as a 
means of strengthening the central executive authority Bor then pur- 
pose there was no need for the constitution to create a dictatorship 
Indeed, as enacted by the Bifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets on July 
10, 1918, within mne months from the seizure of power, this Fundamental 
Law contained no trace of anything that could possibly be termed a 
dictatorship It vested " all power in the soviets ”, directly chosen by 
the people Each soviet freely chose its delegates to the district and 
provincial councils, and these fihally to a national assembly, which 
appointed not only the Cabinet of Ministers but also a standing Central 
Executive Committee and its presidium to control them And though 
the city populations were given proportionately larger representation than 
the peasantry — at about twice the rate ® — ^the numerical preponderance 

^ Lenin, Worts , Russian edition, vol xvi pp 226 227 , adopted bj Stalin in his 
“ Rrobloms of Leninism ” in Lemntsvi, by Josef Stalin, Russian edition, 1920 , English 
translation, 1928, vol i p 27 

“ The Infantile Ttsease of LcfltstnxnCom‘imintsm,hy'S Lemn (1920), English edition, 
1934 Marxhad clearly predicted aprolongcd transition period “ Betiveon the capitalist 
and communist systems of society lies the period of the revolutionary transformation of 
one into the other Tins corresponds to a political transition period, avhose state can be 
nothmg else but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat ” (from Marx’s “ Critical 
Analysis of the Gotha Programme of the Gorman Social Democratic Party ”, translated 
m Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, by Sidney Hooh, 1933, p 255) 

^ This habitual numerical over representation of the cities in the USSR is usually 
overstated The representation of the cities iS at so many per thousand electors That 
of the rural districts is at so many per thousand population, only about half of ivhom 
are over eighteen, and qualified as electors Wo have analysed elsewhere the number and 
nature of the deprived categories excluded from the franchise — analogous, it may bo 
suggested, to the exclusion of tlio vomen, the negroes, the paupers, the illiterate, the 
nomadic, and various other classes in this or that country counting itself oivdised and 
democratic 1 , , 
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of the ruial populatioa was so enormous — more than four times that of 
the cities — that the delegates derivmg their mandates ultimately from the 
village soviets at all tunes constituted the majonty of the AU-Umon 
Congress of Soviets 

It IS difficult to assert that the system of popular soAuets and indirect 
election was dehberately chosen by Lenin or anyone else This was the 
form into which representative institutions inevitably flowed in the 
Petrogiad and Moscow of 1917, whilst the peasantry knew no other But 
wo may Avell believe that Lenin was alive to the fact that, whilst this 
“ soviet system ” satisfied the popular aspirations and proAuded for the 
constitution an invaluable basis of direct election on the AVidest kiiOAvn 
franchise, this same system gave the national executive the necessary 
protection against being swept away by a temporary wave of popular 
feeling The soviet system left no room for a referendum, or even for a _ 
parhamentary general election It was the reverse of government by , - 
the mob • The vciy multiplication into millions of the-election meetings 
and the interpolation of tier upon tier of coimcils, gave the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the persuasive action of the highly disciphned companionship 
into which the BolshcAuk party was shaped We may say that, if the 
“ dictatorship of the proletariat ” contmued after 1918 to be indispensable 
for the maintenance of the revolutionary government, as was undoubtedly 
thought to be the case, it was perpetuated, not in the representative 
stiucture, which might fairly claim to beh particular species of popular 
constitution, in fact ]ust as truly “ democratic ” as the parhamentarj 
government of Great Biitam or the United States , but in the actual use 
made by the executive, with the aid of the Communist Party, of the 
powers entrusted to it undoi the constitution Any government, what- 
ever the form of the constitution can use tlie poAvers entrusted to it m 
a mannei that people aviII term dictatorial As democrats confess Avith 
shame, it is undemable that governments professed!)' the most democratic, 
in eoun tiles enjoying the blessings of parliamentary government and 
universal suSrage, have on occasions, in peace as in wartime, distinguished 
themselves by their drastic use of force, and even of physical Anolence, _ 
against tlieir opponents, just hke the most dictatorial of the personal 
dictators that lustory records Thus, if we must interpret the/' dictator- 
slup of the proletariat ”, as exercised in the USSR since 1918, wo might 
saA' that it IS not in the constitutional structure, nor even in the workmg 
of the soviets and the ubiquitous representative system, that anything 
like autocracy or dictatorship is to be found, but rather m the activities 
that the constitution definitely authorises the executive to exercise 

Is the USSR an Autocracy ^ 

How far, and m Avhat sense, the habitual action of the executive govern- 
ment of the USSR IS in the nature of autocracy we have noAv to examine 
A goA'einment is usually said to be an autocracy, or a dictatorship, if the 
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cluef authority enacts lam or issues decrees without submitting them 
beforehand to pubhc discussion and cnticism by the people themselves 
or their authorised representatives, m order to be gmded by their decision 
This safeguard of debate can, of course, only be obtained in the case of 
fundamental or important legislation It would plainly be impracticable, 
in any populous coimtry, to submit for pubhc discussion the thousands of 
separate decisions that every government has to take from day to day 
tlnoughout the year In the USSR, as we have seen, the amount of 
pubhc discussion of government decisions, before they aie finally made, is 
plainly very considerable Rrom the trade umon or cooperative society 
or village meetings, up to the frequent sessions of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) and the bienmal AU-Umon Congress of Soviets, the 
systematic discussion of pubhc aftairs, from one end of the USSR to the 
other, and in terms which are regularly commumcated to the highest 
authorities, appears, to the Citizen of the western world, simply endless ^ 
But, in addition, there are occasions on which the highest legislative and 
executive authorities wall pubhcly call upon the whole population to help 
in the solution of a difficult problem of government We may cite two 
remarkable examples In October 1925, after seven years’ experience of 
the great freedom m sex relations which the revolution had inaugurated, 
when the^proposals of the People’s Commissar foi Justice for an amend- 
ment of the law as to marriage were brought before the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) , a heated controversy arose What did this practically 
supreme legislature do ^ It resolved to submit the draft law, which 
excited so much interest, foi discussion by the whole people throughout 
the length and breadth of the USSR “ The whole country ”, we are 
told, “ was shaken to its depths by the question In countless discussion 
meetings — ^from gathermgs of thousands of woikers m the large cities to 
the tiny debates in the peasant [village] readmg-rooms — the separate 

^ “ Under rvliat form shall social ownership be manifested — municipal, federal or 
voluntary cooperative 7 "Which industries are hotter handled by state appointed 
managers ? "Which by small groups of workers selecting their orvn management 1 "What 
relations shall exist between various forms of socially oivned production, between city 
and rural distncts ’ Wliat relative attention shall be given to each of a thousand factories, 
traces, localities ? Over tins daily stuff of government, discussion and struggle goes on , 
and change and experiment i Political life in rural districts starts around the use of 
the land Sixty peasants m council — the coUoctno farm of a small \illagc — meeting 
with tho representatives of the township [(ravon) land] department, or the farm expert 
from the tractor station, to draw up their ‘ farm plan ’ Number of households, of people, 
of horses, ploughs, tractors, extent and type of land, must bo included The plan must 
take account of tho little community’s food and fodder needs, the past crop rotations, the 
marketable crop recommended by the State for their locality Certain general directions 
come down from the central Commissariat of Agnonlture, filtered through the provincial 
[oblast] land offico, and adapted to their region , a two per cent inortase in gram, or a 
rise in mdnstnal crops is asked for The sixty peasants m council consider by what con 
Crete means thev will expand or rearrange their fields for all these purposes , discussion 
after discussion takes place all winter through till the ‘ plan ’ is accomplished Consciouslj 
they are settlmg problems of goyeniment on which country wide, province mde, nation 
wide plans will bo issued Prom this simple base all other tasks of government spring ” 
{Dtclalorship and Democracy in the Soviet Umon, bj Anna Louise Strong, New York, 
1934, pp 7-S) 
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points of the new draft -were threshed out agcain and again The People’s 
Commissariat [for Justice] received reports of more than 6000 meetmgs of 
this kmd, but, of course, the number of debates actually held was much 
larger The point about which the discussion chiefly revolved was the 
question whether an unregistered, so-caUed ‘ factual ’ marriage should be 
placed m its legal consequences on an equahty with one that had been 
legally registered There were, m the Soiuet Union, some 80,000 to 
100,000 couples whose ‘ marriages ’ m no -wise difiered from those officially 
contracted, either in substance or form, except in the absence of registra- 
tion The legal protection which the law provides m the case of 
registered marriages — -which is of particular importance to the -wife — 
ought certainly not toHie -witliheld from the partners in these ‘ factual ’ 
marriages A number of arguments were arrayed against this view 
But the other additional pro-visions and changes in the new code — the 
question of divorce, alimony and women s property — ^were also fiercely 
contested especially the provision of the new law that women’s 
domestic work should be placed on an equal footing -with men s work 
The discussion brought [to the Government] a flood of letters, largely 
from workmg w’omen, as is usually the case in such circumstances m 
Eussia The general discussion of the new marriage law lasted a 
whole 5 ear doubtless the first case m wluch a whole people, a people 
of 160 millions made a law for itself, not through elected representatives 
[nor yet we ma% add, bj’ mere assent or dissent to a finished law formally 
aimounced to them on leferendum], but by all expressmg their opimon 
-kud when, m December 1926, the draft (rernsed in the hght of the opimons 
popularlj expressed) w is introduced for the second time m the TSIK 
the debate nged once more before it was finally decided, and for the last 
time the i irious opmions clashed ” The new draft w as adopted by a 
large majorit} , and came immediately into force (on January 1, 1927) ^ 

The popular discussion on the marriage law concerned a matter in 
which the people’s mtcrest was probably more intense than that of the 
legislators We therefore take as a second example a difficult problem 
of statesmanship, in which only persons of framed and well-informed 
judgment could usefull) pronounce an opinion We haie already de- 
scribed in our section on Collective Farms how the problem arose The 
momentous decision to sohe the problem of the national food supply 
raimly by what his been cilled the Second Agranan Revolution — the 
bngading of the millions of individual peasants into some hundreds of 
thousands of collective farms, and the “ liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class ” — was not taken until after more than two years of public discussion 
and heated control ersy, as well as long-continued debate in the legislati-i e 
bodies Moreoi er, the decision eventually arrived at, and announced bj’’ 
Stalin in 1928, wis not exactly any one of the proposals which had been 
put forward at the outset of the debate m wluch the whole tlunlang and 

* Sco the lengthv description m IT oiiian tn Smic] by ranmna VC IlnUc, pub 

hshed in German m 1032, and m English in 19 T3, pp 109 138 
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reading population, and not merely tlie membets of tiie Communist Party 
had been participating It was itself the outcome of the debate, combining 
what seemed to be the best features of several of the proposals mth safe- 
_giiards against the dangers which discussion had revealed Our own 
conclusion is that, if by autocracy or dictatorslup is meant government 
without prior discussion and debate, 'either by public opinion or m private 
session, the government of the USSR is, in that sense, actually less of an 
autocracy or a dictatorslup than mmy a parliamentary cabinet 


In whose Interest does the Government act ^ 

There is, however, yet another view of the much-debated phrase, the 
Dictatorship of the Proletanat, wluch must not be overlooked , and 
which may well be thought to be wholly apphcable to the government of 
the USSR from 1917 to 1927, and, in a wider sense, to that of the present 
day It may be suspected that, when socialists or communists talk about 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, with some “ dynamic passion ” in 
“ dowmng ” a former nihng class, what they really mean is a government 
winch, irrespective of its form, promdes a strong and resolute executive, 
acting unhesitatmgly m the interests of the mantml-workmg wage-earnmg 
class When such sociahsts or communists talk about the Dictatorslup 
of the Bourgeoisie {or of the Capitalist), it is clearly not the form of the ' 
government that they have in mmd^ but merely its strong and resolute 
admimstration in the interests of the proprietary class In the same sense, 
it IS exactly accurate to describe the government of the USSR, at any 
rate from 1917 1 to 1927, as a Dictatorship of the Proletanat, meamng 
the urban or industrial manual-workmg wage-earners Since 1928, that 
government may be deemed to have m view also the interests of the 
kolkhosmki, the owner-producers in agriculture who have jomed together 
m collective farms Perhaps the scope of the word proletanat is becoming 
enlarged, so that it now includes all those, whether mechanics or agri- 
culturists, who will admittedly be quabfied for citizenship of the future 
“ classless state ” 

A Neio Social Form ? 

We add a final comment We have discussed, as a current contro- 
versy, the question whether tlic government of the USSR is a dictatorship 
or a democracy But there is no more fcitile source of error m sociology, 
as m any other science, than posing a question m the terras^ of ancient 
categories, or even of yesterday’s defimtions Gan we wisely hmit our 
enquiries by such alternatives as “aristocracy, ohgarchy and democracy ” , 
or “ dictatorship versus democracy ” History lecords also theocracies, 
and various other “ ideocracies ”, in which the organised exponents of 
particular creeds or philosophic systems have, in effect, ruled com- 
munities, sometimes irrespective of their formal constitutions, merely by 
“ keeping the conscience ” of the influential citizens This dominance 
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Diagram of the Poltlical Structure of the USSR 


(Compiled by S P T from the Whole USSR, 1931, Ten Years of the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR, 1933, and Collections of Laws and Regulations, 1934, 
1935) 

TABLE I 


Political Structure 


Seven Union Eepnblics, 3 Sonet Socniiat Republics in Transcaucasia, 14 Autonomous Republics in 
tlie RSrSR, 3 Autonomous Republics m Transcaucasia, 1 Autonomous Republic m the Ukraine 
12 Autonomous Obhsts in the RSFSR, 1 Autonomous Oblast in Tidzlilk amt 2 Autonomous Oblasts 
in Transcaucasia 11 Krais and 24 Oblasts in the RSFSR (including 8 Oblasts in tlie Far Eastern 
Rj-ai and G Oblasts In the Kazak Autonomous Republic), 7 Oblasts in tlie Ukraine and 14 Okrugs in 
tlic RSFSR 


Seson Union Republics — 

I The Wlilto RiSsian SSR 
II The Transcaucasian SFSR 
in The Turkoman SSR 

IV The RSFSR 

V The Uzbek SSR 

VI The Tadzhik SSR ' 
idl Tlie Ukrainian SSR 

Three Soviet Socialist Republics in Transcaucasia — 
Till Tlie SSR of Azerbaijan 
IX The SSR of Georgia 
X llie SSR of Armenia 

Fourteen Autonomous Republics in the RSFSR — 

A Baghestan 
R Baslikir 
C Buryat Mongolian 
D Karelian 
E Chuvash 
F Kirgluz 
G Tartar 
H Crimean 
I German Volga 
J Kazak 
K Aakut 
L Kara Kalpak 
M Mordovsk 
K Udmurtsk 


Capital 

Minsk 

Tillis 

Ashkliabat 

Moscow 

Samarkand (now Tashkent) 
/Stahnabad 
Kliarkov (now Kiev) 


Baku 

Tiliis 

Krivan 


Mnkhach Kale, January 20, 1021 
Ufa Jfarch 24, 1010 

Vcrkhneudinsk (now Ulan Uda), Juno 4, 1023 

Petrozavodsk, July 27, 1023 

Clieboksary April 21, 1035 

1 rimze, February 1020 

Kazan, May 27, 1020 

Simferopol October 18, 1021 

Petrov sk (now Engels) July 10 1023 

Alma Ata, October 1024 

\akutsk, April 20, 1022 

Tortkul (now Kukus), Mav 11, 1025 

Saransk, December 20 1034 

Izhevsk December 28 1934 


Tiiree Autonomous Republics in tiie Transcaucasian SFSR — 

0 Abkhaz (by convention within Georgia Sukhum 
SSR) 

P Kakhlchev an (within Azerbaijan SSR) Nakluchevan 
Q Adzharistan (within Georgia SSR) Ratum 


One Autonomous Eepnbho in the Ukraine — 

R Moldavian 

Twelve Autonomous Oblasts, in the RSFSR — 

1 Kabardmo Balkarsk 

2 Advgclsk 

3 Karachaevsk 

4 Chechen Ingush 

5 Rorth Ossotmsk 
0 Cherkess 

7 Khakass 

8 Oirat 

9 Mariinsk 

' 10 Kalmyk 

11 Komi (Zyrvan) 

12 Jewish 

One Autonomous Oblast m the Tadzhik SSR — 

13 Gomo Badakhshansk 

Two Autonomous Oblasts in Transcaucasia — 

14 Kagorno Karabakh 

15 South Ossetm 


Balta (now Tiraspol), October 12, 1924 


Kalcliik January 1 1921 

Krasnodar July 27 1922 

Jlikovan Shakhar January 12, 1922 

Grosny September 20, 1923 

nadikavkaz (now Ordzhonikidze) July 7 1924 

Batalpashinsk (now Suhmov), July 27, 1922 

Abakan, 1930 

Ulala (now Oirat Tura), June 1 1922 
Ioshkar Ola, November 4, 1020 
Flista, November 4, 1920 
Syktyvkar, January 12 1921 
Biro BIdjan, May 7, 1034 


Khorog 


Stepanakert 
ZklUnvali (now Staliiiir) 
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I- k\cu Knis 'lud U Obh ts lu llSl&K— 

16 t-hita Obhst 
1 " North Cauc-i^iin Krai 
J8 Leningrad Ohlaat 

19 "Moscow Oblast 

20 Kahnin ObKst 

21 "^cst Siberian Krii 

22 Fast Sibornn Krai 

22 S\crdIor'k Obla^st 
24 ClieUabm k Obh«»t 

23 Gorki Krai 

26 Kiroa Krai 

27 Far Lastcm Krai 

28 Kiub\^h‘'v Krai 

29 OrenburK Obhst 

30 Stalmprad Krai 
21 Saratov Krai 
^2 Kursk Oblast 

33 \ oronozli Oblast 

34 Northern Krai 
3 » Western Oblast 

35 Ivanovo Industnal Oblast 
^7 Obsko-Irh'sh Oblast 

38 A«oao Chemomorskj Krai 
Oblasts in the Far Eastern Krai — 

3<"> Amur 

40 Kamchatka 

41 I rimorsk 

42 Sakhalin 

43 JJiabarov k 

44 Mm k 

45 U uni«k 

40 islzlmj ^mur 

'501 cn Oblarts la the trk*raiman SSR — 

47 Chernigov 

48 Kiev 
Odes a 

50 Donetd 
31 Dniopropctroisk 
a2 Kharkov 
o Nmjtza 

Sjv Obli ta in ttic Kizak Autonomous Jtcpublic — 
a4 South Kazak 
aa Most Kazak 
0 Kazak 
7 Karagaadm 
Vktubinsk 

0 * A.ima Ata 

Fo irU" II Oknic mtbcPSFSr— 

(7 Nanm 

1 1 itimo Olckmino 
e TamvTbk 

<f Komi Permj ak 
e I bcnkiiisk 
/ Ostj ako "N ogul -k 
r Jamal ‘sk 
h Konansk 
t Fhukotsk 
j Nenetsk 
i Argaa asU 
/ Karkarahnsk 
7 ^ Tar^l \ 

V yehkic Lnki 


Capital 

data 

p>atigor-k 

Leningrad 

"Mo cow 

Kalinin 

Xovo^ibirsk 

Irkutsk 

Sv erdlovsk 

Chelv abmsk 

Gorki 

Kirov 

Khabarovsk 

Kmbv'shev * 

Orenburg 

Stalingrad 

Saratov 

Kursk 

"Voronezh 

Archangel 

Smolensk 

Ivanovo Voznesensk 

Tumen 

Rostov Don 


Blagov c^bchensk 
Petropavlovsk 
Vladivostock 
Alcvondrov«'k 
Khabarov'^k 
Bukhlovo 
INicholsk r«5uriisk 
Nickolaevbk on Amur 


CJienngov 
Kiev 
Ode .a 
Stallno 

Dniepropetrovsk 
lUiarkov 
3 imtza 


Chimkent 
Oral k 

Semipalatmsk 
Petropavlov'Sk 
Aktubin^k 
Alma Ata 


Kolpashev 
Kalakan 
Dudinka 
Kudv niknr 
Tiinn5k KuJtbasc 
Samarov o 
Salegard 

Pcnzlun'k Kultbasc 
Anndvr 
Kar van Mar 
Argav ash 
KarkaraIIn''k 
Tara 

A clikie Luki 


CHANGES 2IADL Bi THE ^FAV CONSTITUTION" OF 1936 
Pile even Lnion Republics have bvcome eleven bv the dissolution oi the Transcauc^Mau 
into its three constituent republics and the promotion to Union Republics of tna) of tJie Autonomous 
PepTibhes of tlic RSFSR namelv, tho^e of KJrghlr and Kazak . v 

Ihf* fourteen Autonoranus Republics 61 Ui*’ IISFNR have liccome seventeen bj 
nicntioued promotion to I nion Republics of Kirgiuz and Koza^ (f>) tlio transfer to tb® LzbeK 
the VutonoiuoiL Rrpublu of Knla Kalpak, and <f) tlic promotion to ly Autonomous o* 

MS Autonomous Oblast? nam 1>, Kabardino Balkar^k Kalmvk Komi Mariinsk, Chcciyn Ingusn 
and North Os--Hlasl ^ ^ ^ c?it « 

The cirvan Krais of the RSFSR have Ken riduccd to flve namclj jKorth Caiicasran We^tblbcrian 
Farlat m A ovo-Chemomorsk'v Kta^nojarvk (fonmrlv fhi. Chita Oblast) ^ ^ 

Th« tucht Obla ts of tJic Rs-ISR have become nineteen bv (o) the change from Krai to Ob!as& 
of the siv abovi iikutioued (b) fl < addition of one m u Oblast namcIv A aro lavl uliiisL (C) tii 
01 \o Irtvdi Oblx^t K rimmed Om k Oblast 


1 l-orm*rlv Kamari and MuUU AolgaKn! 
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Dtcrgiam of the Adwnnstralivc Structure of the USSR 
TABLE II 


Slniclurt 


r All Lnion Conjjrc of So\jct:J (U'CS) 

II Ctntn! Lxpcutiv* Committtc of the bSsii TOIK) 
III Council of 1 toplt ^ CiminK ‘xr* (‘'ovinrkoin) 


V Council of the Umon (Union of SoNlclh ) 
L Pre^Ulmm 
0 bo\itt of ^alIomUlK'i 
D Presidium 


J Prohlinm Cjf (ht T^IK 
1 3*nM(ltnt«j ejf the TSIK 
G bccret in it of the TSIK 
H State Cridit, *jnd Sa^^nfrs Comml&^slon 


1 Supreme Court (\ erkh^ud) 

In Prociirator 

2 Supreme Council of Physical Culture 

3 Budget Commisalon 

4 Supremo Conned for Cominnml }-conom> 
o Ctntnl A.rchivc'i 

b Committee of Hiph'T TecludcM I dueaUnn 

7 Scicntinc Be enreh Initltutloim Coniinlttf e 

8 Central LKctlon Cominltttc 

.0 Orpaai atlon ami So\lct Con tnietlon Commi>;i)/j 

10 Pernnn/nt P* pre^^cntatixt of (he Unions KtKrjbllCf. 

11 It icid of ( rop« ( oinnils loa 

12 Conneil of Lihour and Rcfnict (STO) 

10 SoMctOnt it Commi ^loiia 

14 (jOMninient Arbitra ion Commi »Ion 
1 j Cldcf Conci >ion Committee 
10 Co^pian 

17 Central Boird of I conomic CJalculitlon (iLlin-sijchet) 
la Centnl Board of Koad^i and Irui^jport 

19 ( ciitnl Board of the Ciiil Air Fleet 

20 Centrd Board of tlic North Va Poutc 

21 (nnimUtcc fur the Stipp’v oi Aprlcultural Products 

22 i ontril t ammis ion lor Spenal rrdchf^ 

23 ( entnl Contention Bureau for Raentrill el 'innph 

24 Itadio Lfoadcl•^t^ng Committee 

2o Commoditj I und«jiml Trade Bcgulation Commlttef' 
20 Handicraft Indu-atrj Committef* 

27 L iml Settlem^'n* Coimmttec 

Central Board of (.intma ami Photo Production 


Farms (^sTCSovUiO'.) 
rortlgn \ffiin> (JsKID) 

Ut ence (NKOboron\) 
Internal Allairb (Mv.^ nutdel) 
Pi er Transport (MlA od) 
Hcaay Industry (NKTjarh) 


12 \1I Union People «» Commissariats (Narko^^nt^^) 

<7 roreign Trade (M^\ ne<ihtorg) 

A Nfeans of Communication (ralluaa’s) (MvPS) 
' Po-’t’ nnil Tilci,rai,ii, (^IvS^ \ an) 

} rorcst Indmtn (%kLcs) 

I Llplit ImlU5tr\ (NicLoKprom) 

I looU Inilubtr} (NAPISirCH) 


3 Unified Anrkomats 
m Aenculturt (NKZem) 
ft linancc (AKPin ) 

0 Internal Trade (^K^ nutorg) 
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, APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I (see p 6) 

The Declarai'ion of the Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Repuilics of July 13, 1923 ^ 

To all governments and to all the peoples ol the ealbh Prom the first 
moment of their existence the soviet republics were umted by the bonds 
of close cooperation and mutual assistance, which subsequently assumed 
the form of treaties of alliance The power of the workers and peasants 
united them mto a single rmit, with common needs, in their struggle against 
the attacks of foreign capitabst states and against the internal counter- 
revolutionary attacks on the soviet form of society The sobdarity of the 
labouring masses umted them in their common task of establishing fraternal 
cooperation between the hberated peoples ^Together they emerged from the 
victorious proletarian revolution, having overthrown the power of their land- 
owners and capitalists Together they passed through the dire experiences 
of intervention and blockade, and emerged triumphant Together they 
started the enormous task of restoring the national economy,_on the basis of 
the new economic structure of society, after it had passed through unprece- 
dented calamities 

Whilst rendering to one another constant fraternal assistance with all 
their strength and resources, they' nevertheless for a long time remained 
separate states only umted by treaties of alhance 

The further development of their mutual relations and the reqiurements 
of the international position have now led them to combine into one united 
state 

The strength of the world reaction and the aggressive aims of the im- 
perialistic governments, with the consequent dangers of renewed attacks, 
made it imperative to unite the defensive forces of all the soviet republics in 
one central union government 

At the same time economic reconstruction in the soviet republics, rmncd 
as they are by var, intervention, and blockade, is an impossible task unless 
they combine their forces, and can only be successfully realised by properly 
ordered guidance from one economic centre for the whole umon 

^ ^Ve take tlus translation from Soviet Rule %n Russia, by W K BatsoU, Nev York 
1929, a volume of lastmg usefulness (in spite of the aberrations of its author) because of 
its extensive reproduction of texts Nearly the same translation of part of the document 
was mcluded m the British Government Stationery OfBce paper of 1924 entitled Soviet 
Russia a description of the various political units existing on Russian territory, to which 
ts appended the Constitution of the USSR of July 6, 1923 A pamphlet (56 pp ) was pub 
lished in English at Moscow m 1932 entitled The Fundamental Law {Constitution) of the 
USSR, together with the Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the RSFSR A French transla 
tion, with some comments, will be found m La Constitution de V Union des Republtques 
Socialistes SoviUiques, par Stefan Yaneff (Bibliotheque de I’lnstitut du Droft Compare 
de Lyon), Pans, 1929, vol xv Another will be found m the ofticial Annuaire diplomatique 
du Commissariat du Peuple pour les affaires etrangeres, distributed annually at Moscow 

An interestmg summary of the subsequent changes will be found in the pamphlet 
(inJRussian) edited bj E Pashukanis, and entitled Ten Years of the USSR Constitution, 
Moscow, Ogiz, 1933, p 96 
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lie \ en nature of tlie workers and pcasauts’ state, Jn the gradual de^ elop 
ment and strengthemng of the new stnicturc of socict} in the soviet republics 
IS driving them increasingly towards union and towards the fusion of then 
forces for the reahsation of their common aim 

At the soviet congresses held recentlj in the various soviet republics th( 
peoples of these republics decided unanimously to form a Union of Soviel 
Socahst Eepubhes, a single umted state This union of peoples with equa 
rights remains a purelj voluntary union which evoludes all possibility 0: 
national oppression or the compulsion of any nation to remain within thii 
umted state, every republic enjojing the right to leave the union if it sc 
desires At the same time the door is left open for the v'oluntary entrj int( 
the union of other socialist repubhes that may be formed in the future 

The declaration and treaty of union accepted by the contractmg soviet 
repubhes were ratified, and brought into operation on July 6 by the Umon 
Central Eveoutive Committee 

In vuew of the necessity to umte the defensive forces of the soviet repubhes 
against external attacks, an inter-union military and naval people’s com 
missanat has been set up 

In vuew of the common needs and problems facing the soviet repubhes 
m their relations with the capitahst states, an inter-umon comnussanat for 
forc'gn affairs has been formed The necessity for complete centralisation ui 
the conduct of foreign trade on the basis of the state’s monopoly, and to 
defend the soviet republics against the attempts of the capitalist states to 
bnng about their economic subjection, has made it necessary to set up a single 
inter-umon comnussanat for foreign trade 

Further, the proper regulation of their national economy demands a united 
transport and postal and telegraph sjstem, that is to say, the formation of 
inter umon commissariats for transport and for posts and telegraphs 

Other branches of state activuty m the separate repubhes forming the 
Umon are partly subordmated to the Union central institutions, while at the 
same time each repubho retains its own corresponding central mstitution , 
and partly they remam evclusiv ely in the hands of the separate repubhes 
The direct administration of national economy and finance, the ofgamsa- 
tion of the food supply, the state defence of the rights and interests of hired 
labour, tbe control ovmr the whole state apparatus of the workmen’s and 
peasants’ inspection, will he m the hands simultaneously of the inter-umon 
centre, muo far as gmdance from a single centre is reqmred, and of the separ- 
ate centres of each republic, in so far as special control in the territones 1 
of the latter is essential 

Commissariats deahng with special national questions of ordinary daily 
life, such, for instance, as education, a^culture, internal affaus, justice, etc , 
will exist only m the separate repubhes, and will he under their sole control 
The umty of will of the labouring masses of the whole Umon will be 
expressed on its supreme authonty, the Umon Congress of Soviets, but at the 
same time each nationality will have special representation m the Soviet of 
Nationalities, which will cooperate on equal rights with the Umon Soviet 
elected by tbe Congress 

The Umon of Soviet Eepubhes, thus estahhshed on the basis of the fraternal 
cooperation of peoples, will place before itself the aim of preserving the peace 
with all nations All the nationahties, with equal nghts, and working together 
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DECLARATION OF UNION 

in close cooperation, i\iil together develop their culture and prosperity, and 
V ork out the problems facing the workers' goi eminent 

As the natural ally of oppiesscd peoples, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Ecpublics seeks to live m peace and,fricndlv relations 'vvutli all peoples and to 
establish economic cooperation with them The Union of SoMet Sociahst 
Bepublics places before itself the'aim of furthering the interests of the labour- 
ing masses of the whole world Over the enormous territory stretchmg from 
the Baltic, the Black and the Wliitc Seas to the Pacific Ocean, "the Union is 
abeady realismg the fraternity-of nations and the triumph of labour, but it 
is strivmg at the same time to bring about friendly cooperation between the 
peoples of the whole world 

Chairmen of the Union Central Executive Committee M I Kalinin, 
G I Petrovsky, K K Narimanov, A G Clierviakov Members of the 
presidium of the Union Central Executive Committee A S Enukidze, L B 
Kamenev, F Y Kon, D I Kursky, D Z Manuilsky, A F Miasnikam, 
K G Bakovsky, Y I Budzutak, A I Bykov, T V Sapronov, P 6 Sraido- 
vioh, J V Stalin, M P Tomsk}', M 6 Tskhakaya, Khibir-Aliev 
Secretary of the Union Central Executive Committee A Enukidze 
TCarsfLiN, Moscow, Jnly 13, 1923 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp 20-22) 

The Foicers and Authorised Functions of the Village Soviet 

The powers and authorised functions of the village so\uet in the DSSR are 
elaborately set forth in the decree of the Central Executive Committee of 
January 1 1931,i of which the following is a summarised translation 

AVe have, first, the general functions stated 

1 A Selosoviet is the supreme organ of power nithin its territory, through 
which the proletanat performs its dictatorship 

2 A Selosonet carries out, in accordance with the laws and with the regnla- 
tions of Its higher authonties, the following tasks 

(o) It organises the poor-batraks and the middle-peasants masses of the 
Milage, cames out the work of social-economic bfe of the Milage, participates 
in the industrnlisation of the counti^, and combats the kulaks and other 
class enemies and liquidates the kulaks as a class, by means of mass col- 
Icctmsation 

(b) It carncs resolutions on all questions connected with the village and 
discusses problems of the krai oblast, repubhc, and of the entire Union of 
Republics, submittmg its considerations to the higher authonties 

(c) It controls the activities of all its own institutions enterpnses and 
organisations, supemscs the work of the institutions on its terntory which 
are rot subordinated to it, and renders assistance to all institutions on its 
tcrritorv 

(d) It takes the necessary steps to supervise the work of the institutions 
and citizens for the State 

(e) It combats all the activities which are contrary to the class proletamn 
pohc} -'nd attends to the obedience of ever) citizen and official to the laws 
and regulations of the Soviet power 

Ihe decree then enumerates an incredibly lengthy hst of functions which 
the % illage soviet is supposed to fulfil 

G In the election of the Selosoviet 

{«) It organises the election commission and controls tlie entire election 
campaign 

(b) It prepares a list of persons who ought to be deprii ed of the right of 
election, and keeps up to date the list of depnved persons, sanctioned by the 
Rayon Ispolkom 

(c) It elects delegates to the Rayon Congress of Soviets 

7 In the sphere of mass organisation 

(o) It attracts to its work workmen, hatraks, kolkhosniks and the poor- 
middle elements of the Milage 

^ Decree of the TTZIK of January 1, 1931 , published m the CoUechon of Daws and 
Begulations, No H Part L of March 26, 1931 
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(6) It tflkos necessary steps to attract rvomcn to soviet construction ork 
' and facilitates their jiroinotion to responsible posts 

I (c) It conducts sjsteinntic work amongst the batraks and poor, improves 

i - conditions of work of their groups, and discusses vv ith them all important 
' questions of the agenda of the Selosovict meeting 

(d) It conducts political and economic propaganda amongst the vast 
> masses of labouring iicoplc 

(e) It forms the soviet and kolkhos cadres 

(/) It convokes general meetings of electors {not less than three times a 
year), rcjiorts there on its activities, and discusses all important problems of 
the soviet economic and cultural construction 

^ 8 In the sphere of the national polic}, tho Selosovict takes necessary 

measures m protecting the national mmonbes, in raising their political, 
economic and cultural standard, and in attracting them to the Soviet con- 
struction 

9 In the sphere of planiimg and statistics 

(a) It prepares a plan of the economic and social-cultural construction of 
the village and submits it to the Eajon Ispolkom 

(b) It sanctions the plans of its own institutions and controls their 
‘ c.\ccution 

1 (c) It discusses the plans of other institutions on its temtorv , gives its 

* opinion on them and collaborates m their execution 

(d) It elects the village statisticians representatives and carries on all 
1 statistical work 

(c) It keeps tho register of village households 

' 10 In the sphere of the socialist reconstruction and of the development 

of agriculture 

(a) It takes ncccssarj' steps to preserve the existing kolklioscs and to form 

t the new ones 

(b) It discusses and sanctions the plans of collective farms and other 
cooperative organisations 

(c) It periodically arranges meetings for hearing the reports of the institu- 
tions dealing with the kolkhoses ns well ns the reports of tho kolkhoses them- 

■ selves, which arc situated on its territory 

f (d) It gives its conclusions as to requests for credits and equipment for 

' the kolkhoses 

^ (c) It assists m tlic introduction of new methods in the collective farms 

(/) It supervises the distribution of labour and Icclmical stall in the 
' collective farms and attends to the discipline lU the collective and soviet 
enterprises 

ig) It pronounces its veto on any illegal decisions of the collective farms 
and other cooperative institutions and reports immediatel}'- on this to the 
'Eayon Ispolkom 

> (h) It takes necessary steps to develop the collectivisation of farms and 

' assists the batraks and the individual peasants in forming kolkhoses 
’ (i) It renders assistance to sovkhoses and to the M T S (Motor and 

Tractor Stations) 
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(/i) It takes all uecessir}' measures in increasing the area sown, and id 
raising the jield, and encourages the development of all lands of farming and 
the introduction of agricultural improvements 

(1) It assists the go^ernment in the nationalisation of lands and reports 
on all lands and fields Trhich are m possession of collective farms or mdividual 
peasants and advises, if necessary, on their confiscation 

(in) It controls the activities of agricultural societies and liqmdates them 
in the areas of mass collectivisation, vrith the sanction of the Kayon Ispolkom 

11 In the sphere of mdiistry 

(a) It runs its oini industry 

(b) It controls the use of sandstone and clay on its* territoiy 

(c) It supenises its home industry and assists Inistars in creating artels 

(d) It supervises all enterprises on its territory and renders them the 

necessary assistance ^ 

12 In the sphere of forestry 

(а) It looks after the forests which hai e a local use 

(б) It develops timber and the vood-chemical industry 

(c) It supervises all woods and forests on its terntorv and renders assistance 
m preserving n oods of national importance and protects all woods and forests 
from fire, damage, etc 

13 In the sphere of supply, cooperation and trade 

(a) It attracts the local population to cooperative organisations and 
improves their actmties 

(b) It collects and controls funds for the purpose of cooperation and col- 
lectivisation of batralm (landless peasants) 

(c) It controls the local trade and prices 

(d) It supervnses local markets, fairs, etc 

(e) It fixes rents for shop premises and stalls 

14 In the sphere of finance and budget 

(o) It drafts the Selosovuet Budget and submits it to the Bayon Ispolkom 

(b) It deals with the appiov ed credits 

(e) It collects taxes and rates 

(d) It deals with the deductions of local faxes and rates, with the terms of 
payment, etc 

(c) It collects fines and sells by auction the property of persons who have 
not paid them 

{/) It makes inventories of inhentances and communicates them to the 
Ea) on Ispolkom 

(ff) It takes part in building up the state credit sjstem and m the floating 
of state loans, etc 

(b) It deals with the self-taxation of the population 
(?) It cooperates with the insurance schemes 

15 In the sphere of local government 

(o) It deals with all housmg questions, school and hospital biuldings, etc 
(b) It repairs local roads, budges, etc 
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16 In tlie sphere of conununications the Selosoviet collaborates with the 
Norkompochtel 

17 In the sphere of labour 

(а) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the Labour Code 

(б) It registers and controls all collective agreements of batiaks mth their 
employers 

(c) It attracts, if necessary, the local population to public works in making 
roads, organising transport, etc 

18 In the sphere of education 

(а) It bqiudates ilhteracy and opens” all kinds of educational institutions 

(б) It supervises the pubbc education of children, takes care of the home- 
less waifs, appoints trustees to them, etc ' 

(c) It assists the government in establishing agncultural and technical 
education, distributes 3mimg persons amongst different schools and factories, 
etc 

(d) It sees to the supply of boots, clothing and food to the poorest children 

ID In the sphere of health 

(a) It supervises all the hospitals and sanitary establishments, which are 
maintained on the Selosoviet Budget 

(h) It takes all, necessary steps to the organisation of sanitary inspection 
and combats venereal diseases 

(c) It advances the knowledge of personal hygiene and develops physical 
cidtiire 

(d) It appoints trustees to insane persons 

20 In the sphere of social insurance 

(a) It keeps the register of insured persons and paj’^s out the benefits - ' 

(b) It forms artels of invabds ^ 

(c) It takes a special care of the Bed Army invalids, veterans of the Civil 
War, and of all persons who suffered from the kulaks and contra-revolution- 
anes It forma them into collective farms 

(d) It supervises the actmties of the societies for mutual aid 

(e) It appoints trustees to bbnd and dumb persons, etc 

21 In the sphere of the defence of the country 

{a) It keeps the register of all persons liable for mibtar} service 

(6) It registers horses, carnages and other requisites of v ar 

(c) It assists in recruiting 

(d) It takes care of the families of persons serving in the Peasants-Workers 
Armj 

(e) It undertakes all lands of useful military training 

{/) It participates in organisation of military training courses 

(p) It deals suitably with persons avoiding military compulsorj service 

22 In the sphere of judicial prosecution 

(a) It forms a Milage judicial court 
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S n election of judges 

(d) It deals vnth decisions of the court 

W I. find. e.„„o„ 

Z itT fl“ °' "'"‘"‘■“"•'T »tmt.e. 

anti-soviet elements “*‘*°tenance of revolutionary order and combats all 
S ll ^'^^Pected persons 

(d) It comLlfdr inspection of documents 

(e) It appomts village eveeutivc oK alcoholic drink 

(/) It collects admm^istratTe 

24 In the sphere of admimstration 

(fi)S?rpr;irS;r:r.ir''i'' 

and supervises their activities orgamsations on its territory 

(c) It attends to the strinf r. ict 

the laivs-regulating rehgioua 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp 38-42) 

The Sections and Commissions of the City Soviets . 

(Extract from the Regulations as to City Soviets of October 24, 1925, 
pubhshed by the Communist Academy, Moscow, 1927) 

45 In order to attract all members of the Soviet, and also wide masses of 
workers to the practical work of the city soviets and its organs, the city soviets 
are dl^'lded up into sections according to separate branches of municipal 
economy and admimstration The sections assist in the work of the city 
so\’iet in general, and also supervise the work of the executive organs of the 
Soviet 

46 The number of sections and the functions of each are determined by 
the Soviet 

47 The followmg sections are compulsory for each city soviet 

{a) Communal economy, (b) finance and budget, (c) education, (d) public 
health, (e) cooperative trading Other sections (admimstrativ e, legal, housing, 
labour, industry, social insurance, mihtary, workers’ inspection, etc ) are 
created by Resolution of the Soviet as required 

48 Members join any section from choice, but every member of the Soviet 
must work in one section 

49 In addition to members of the Soviet, membership of a section may 
include representatives of trade umons, of factory-works and local com- 
mittees, of delegate meetings of women workers, of the Red Army and separate 
social organisations, as well as individual workers whose collaboration in the 
work of the section appears desirable 

Note — The person in charge of the corresponding organ (the head of the 
department or of the sub-department) must necessarily be included in the 
membership of the section ' 

50 The Soviet, or its presidium, may temporarily relieve individual 
deputies from work in the sections 

51 All members of the section have a casting vote in its work 

Note — Persons invited to attend separate meetings of the section such as 
experts, speciahsts and others, have a consultative vote 

52 A section — ' 

(а) Considers the plans of work in its branch of economy and administra- 
tion ' 

(б) Hears the reports of the corresponding organs and gives their con 
elusions upon khem to the jilenum or presidium 

(c) Considers the fundamental problems of the current work of the execu- 
tive organs and gives its conclusions upon them 

(d) Studies the work in mstitutions, undertakings, etc , in the corre- 
sponding branch of economy and administration 

(e) Attaches members of the section to undertakings and institutions, who- 
serve the city in their branch of work, in order to supervise and assist their 
work 
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(/) Jlciiih the lepoif of the bureau us to tlio t irrynig out of the plan Wid 
of the resolutions of the wction 

i'l) Appoints standing eonmiissionb (sub sections) to ciihuie tlo-er contact 
witli scpaiate br inches of the exccutnc apiiirntub in the -corresponiling 
deiiarlmcnt of adinmistr.itiou and economy 

(/(} Appoints teinporiry comniissions to norh on scjimatc problems 

(i) Considers the proposals, icsolutions, etc,, brought up by indnidual 
iiicinbcis of the section on tlicir own initiaticc, and relating to the given 
branch of work 

( 7 ) Considers similar projects and resolutions brought fonvard by various 
institutions, orgamsations and indnidiials in the corresjiondnig branch of 
woik 

(k) Takes part m the working-out of plans and projects relating to the 
fundamental problems of tlic work of corresjiondnig c\ccuti\'c organs in 
meetings and conferences, etc , called bj them 

53 The resolutions of the sections irc confirmed and evcciited by the 
presidium of the citj soviet 

51 In cases ivhcrc the section does not agree with the decision of the 
presidium of the citj soviit it may jnit the matter before the plenum of the 
Soviet for their discussion 

55 Problems which require preliminary w orking on arc forw arded by tlic 
presidium of the city soviet to the corresponding sections 

56 Tlic section meets at times fixed by tlic plenum or presidium of the 
Soviet and by the bureau of tlie section 

57 The section elects a buicau from among its members for the period 
during which it holds office , the person m charge of the corresponding branch 
of work in the city must be included in this 

58 The bureau elects a chairman and also a deputy-chairman and a 
secretary of the section 

Note — ^The person in charge of the corresponding executive organ must 
not hold office as chauinau of the section 

59 The bureau is the executive and admmistrativ c organ of the section, 
and IS responsible to the section for the preparation of matters to be laid 
before the plenum of the section , it collects and sj stematiscs material, keeps 
the registers of members of the section and of its commissions, keeps registers 
of attendances at meetings, makes reports as to the actmties of the section, 
forwards the resolutions of the sections to the proper quarters, sees that they 
aie executed, and takes part in the meetings of the presidium of the city soviet 
through its delegates, who have a consultativ e vote in it 

60 The general direction of the work of the section is in the hands of the 
plenum and of the presidium of the city soviet 

61 For the consideration of general questions which affect tw'o or more 
sections, the presidium of the city soviet may call joint meetings of the 
bureaux or plenums of these sections 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (seo p 282) 

'Bolv 1 elating to the Commissariat Jor Worlers' and Peasants ' " 
Inspection {RabLnn, or RKI) 

. One of the ifiost remarkable of the executive departments of the USSR Govern- 
ment -was the standing Commission of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, 
which ranked as a USSR Commissariat under its president, ivho was always 
a member of the USSR Sovnarkom A similar orgamsation existed in all 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the local head alvays sittmg in 
the local sovnarkom This unique department was instituted in 1919 and 
reorganised at the instance of Lemn himseM and entrusted for the first few 
years-^o Stahn, when his special task of arranging relations with the non- 
Russian nationalities and other “ cultural minonties ” in the USSR had been 
practically completed Lenin’s object was to counteract the tendencies to 
an invidious “ bureaucratism ” which were becoming visible in the rapidly 
developing collectivism to which Soviet Communism was committed To do 
this he wished to call in the ordmary citizens — ^the workers and peasants — as 
inspectors and critics of the woiking of every pubbe department, great or 
small, so that they might eliminate the “ red tape characteristic of official- 
dom, and check the gtovung separation in habits and manners between the 
bureauciats and the public at large Eor this important service Lcnm rehed on 
the common sense and intmtive judgment of the mechames and the villagers , 
but Stahn apparently realised that, for any accurate appraisement of the 
organisation of a great enterpnse, whether in the office or in the factoiy, 
trained observation and administrative experience was rcqmsite, if only to 
direct the criticisms of the ordinary citizen, and to formulate wisely the reform- 
ing proposals in which the criticism eventuated 

The USSR Commission for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection came to 
have no fewer than five assistants, each at the head of a considerble depart- 
ment — so true 18 the common Russian joke that the only remedy for bureau- 
cracy IS the creation of more bureaucracy ' It gradually accumulated in the 
service of the juries of lajunen on its extensive staff, either at Moscow or at 
its numerous local offices,' highly trained mspectors and auditors, including, 
we are told, “ many of the oldest, most educated and most experienced Com- 
munists ” It was closely connected and actually infertwmed in work with 
the Control Commission of the Commumst Party, which maintains a constant 
watch upon the conduct and the careers of every member of the Party, receiv- 
ing complaints and accusations, and investigating every suspicion and rumour 
The Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was actually carried out all over the 
USSR by specially appomted committees or delegations of men and women 
who took “ time off ” from their own factories, farms or offices, to visit other 
departments , interrupting the business of these, sometimes Without notice, 
in order to ascertain how much work is actually bemg performed by the 
constantly increasing staffs, to detect instances of unnecessary forms and 
duplication of effort, and to suggest improvements 

The mvestigations of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection became an 
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important basis for the “ chistka ” or cleansing, to avhich every public depart 
ment was from time ter time subjected This must not be confused with the 
“ chistka ” to which the members of the Communist Party, wherever they are 
employed, arc subjected ever} three or four years The “chistka” with' 
which the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was concerned was irrespective 
of Party membership and related only to the persons employed in a particular 
establishment “ Penodically ”, records Mr Calvm B Hoover, “ the tech- 
nical and admimstrative stafis of industry are required to face the cleaning 
commission When hearings arc held before the cleaning commission, 
all the workers of the mdustry are mvited and evpected to be present As a 
matter of fact anyone can be present, and anyone can ask questions of the 
person who is being ‘ cleaned ’ The process is not a pleasant one for the 
pierson ‘ at the bar for e\ery possible criticism which can be raked up is 
usually fired at his unluck} head E\ery questionable act which he may 
ha\e done, any indiscreet conversation, an}' part of his private life may be 
hauled out into the pitiless light of publicity The jamtor may accuse the 
director of the trust of ha\ing a bourgeois taste in neckties or of not pro- 
viding proper safeguards for workmen in dangerous occupations The 
ancestry of the victim is particularly examined into, and happy is he who can 
answer that his mother ‘ came from the wooden plough ’ and his father ‘ came 
from the loom ’, and thrice damned is he whose ancestry mcludes either kulak, 
bourgeois, or landlord Nerertheless this institution gives a sense of 
power e\ en to the indir idual workman, and it does serve to lessen any tendency , 
on the part of the admiuistratn e personnel to be tyrannical in any special 
personal cases, lest the nctim attain his rer enge at the next chistka ^ 

It should be added that the victims of the “ chistka ” had a right of appeal 
to superior authoiities , and any unduly drastic decision of the commission 
was often reversed 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection as a whole was described by Mr 
W H Chamberlm, who had watched its operation over a number of years, 
as “ a sort of permanent super commission for audit and control , it is con- 
tinually combing the other state departments for traces of graft, bureau- 
cratism and other abuses The Rabkrm has a far-flung net , its/mspectors 
look into everythmg, from the management of the Moscow Art Museum to the 
building of a new mdustnal plant, from the cml service qualifications of the 
officials m Daghestan to the conditions of the peasant farms m the Kuban ” * 
Naturally, such investigations are not popular in the offices subjected to them , 
and the mere cost of so extensive a service is a serious drawback But the 
common opinion is that the Eabkrm “ seems to make out a good cause 
for its actii ity on the ground that the savings w hich it has recommended far 
outweigh the cost of its upkeep ” “ 

Whatever doubts may be expressed about the technical efficiency of its 
inspections, or of the net advantage of the retrenchments that it recommends, 
it IS clear that the activ ity of such a popular tribunal did much to maintain 
the connction of the common people that they were in command Its peri- 
patetic inspections were also a potent instrument of popular education in 
public admmistration It earned an enthusiastic 'eulogium from one of few 
British economists who have troubled to investigate the government structure 

1 Economic Life of Soviet Eussia, by Calvin B Jloovcr, 1930, pp 202 263 
- Sonet Euosia, by W H Chamberlin, 1030, p 119 
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ot tlio USSR Mrs Barbara Wootton, wnting m 1934, declared lhat " It is 
much to bo hoped that, even should the Russians relax their fierce repression 
of the now unpopular social classes, they will not lightly abandon their institu- 
tion of Workers' and Peasants’ Inspection Undoubted!} the price of tins 
meddlesome interference of the rank and file into affairs of uliich they must, in 
ninety-nine casts out of a hundred, understand notlung at all, is a considerable 
sacrifice of clliciency But, even at that price, it may bo argued that the 
safeguard which this affords against the odious vulgarities of class distinctions 
IS well worth haaung Pot those who arc accustomed by the nature of their 
work to give commands, or are divorced from the crude physical realities of 
farm and mmo and factory, uhat can be more salutary than some such direct 
personal reminder that they are no better than their fellows The official 
intrusion of those who perform the simplest, the dirtiest or the most tedious 
}obs into the secret places of those whose work ig skilled, responsible and 
mterestmg (and paid for as such) pros ides a means of contact beta eon the one 
group and the other that imght never be established in anj other way , and 
it makes at the same time a magnificent assertion that none shall judge the 
one supenor to the other Nons it unreasonable to hope that, ns the standard 
of proletarian education rises, the price of this intrusion, even in terms of 
economic cfficicnc} , may be gradually diminished The better educated the 
rank and file become, the more will they realise and respect the provunce of 
the expert , the loss wiU'such cnticisms ns they make be directed to technical 
matters on which their opinion is valueless, and the more to human issues 
on which their judgment stands equal with that of othersc-on which those, 
upon whom their mspcctions descend, are no better qualified to pronounce 
than they , the more, m fact, will thej concern thcmselv es, not with the cur 
lency policy of the central bank, or the rotation of crops on a collective farm, 
but with the detection of those signs of personal ostentation and arrogance 
on the one hand, and of subsen lencc on the other, which mark the insidious 
growth of class distinctions " ^ 

This interesting institution was, after fifteen years' existence, brought to 
an end in 1931, at the instance of the Communist Party There seem to have 
been complaints that, in many parts of the country, the department was 
insufficiently organised to deal with anything like all the complaints that 
reached its local offices There w ere oxcessiv c delays in remedying gnev ances 
But the mam purpose, as explained in the speeches of Kaganovnch and Kluibi- 
ahev to the plenum of the Paity Control Commission (as reported in the JI/oscoio 
Daily News, July 5 and 11, 1934), seems to have been a more thorough and 
contmuouB “ checking up ” of the loyalty, promptitude and efficiency of the 
subordinate officials of the various raimstries, especially in the districts remote 
from Moscow, in carrying out the decisions of the Central Government It 
wag apparently the method of inspection by the workers and peasants that was 
objected to Pravda, July 4, 1934, in an editorial, explained that “the method 
of inspection, wffiich was the basic principle of the work of the Control Com- 
mission, 18 now replaced by the method of control and \ crification of fulfilment 
of the Party and Government decisions The control becomes now the 
msoparable part of the administration The control of the reconstruction 
of the Narkomzen, Narkomput and of the Narkomvod has jiroved that the 
reconstruction was achieved only partially, and that it was concerned wuth 
' * Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton 1934, p 265 
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the central organs and their stafis, and did not yet affect the secondary and 
primary organisations of the Narkomats themselves or their local tranches ’ 

Whatever may have been the reasons, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, at its session of June 28, 1934, called for the complete 
supersession ot the EKI department throughout the XJSSE, ■with a view to its 
functions being more efficiently organised A separation was made between 
the work of mspection or detection of abuses, on the one hand, and on the 
other the duty of taking disciplinary action against officers found to be to 
blame, or other adimmstrative action to remedy grievances The woik of 
inspection and detection has since continued under the direction of the trade 
imion hieraichy, headed by the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Umons 
The duty of continuous “ venfication ” to ensure that each new decree ot 
directive is promptly carried out, and that of takmg disciplinary or other 
administrative action, was entrusted to a nen Commission of Control appomted 
by and responsible to -the Sovnarkom of the USSE, the first members being 
nonunated or suggested by the Central Committee of the Gommumst Party ^ 
This new comnnssion, which 17111 have its own agents in all parts of the USSE 
IS to work in close collaboration ■with a separate Commission of Party Control, 
responsible to the Central Committee of the Communist Part'v, whose function 
it is to mamtain a constant scrutiny of the conduct of all the members of the 
Party The nhole area of the USSE has been divided into 28 distncts, m 
each of uhieli mil be stationed either a member of the Commission of Soviet 
Control or a member of the Commission of Party Control, or a member of 
each body To local offices under such direction, all complaints and criticisms 
of any branch of public administration are to be directed , and to these offices 
tne reports of the inspections by trade union local committees are to be sent 
It remain® to be seen whether, under the nen system, these inspections will 
continue to be made 

^ Membership and Meffulations of tne Comtnis’aon of Parly Control and the Comvitsston 
of , Sonet Control (in Russian) (Moscow 1034), 04 pp 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (sec pp 75, 192) 

The Internal Orgamsahon of the Narlamat of Saviho'n 

(Resolution of the Central Executive Conmnttcc and of the Council 
of People’s Coma}!S3aT3 of the USSR Jznesha, 23 i 34) 

lif order to do away mth the shortcomings of organisation in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the NarkombovUios of the USSR and of its 
local organs, and in order to improve their work and strengtlien individual 
responsibihty, the TSIK and Sovnarkoni of the Union of SSR decree the 
reorganisation of the Narkomat of Sovkho^i of the USSR on the following 
lines 


I CeNTRAI, APPARAlUb Ol Tilt NaPEOVIAI 01 TUI SOVKHOSI 

1 The following departments and sections of the People s Coniniissatiat 
oi Gram and Live stock Sovkhosi are to he ahohshed 

(0) The Chief Department of VToxk and Repairs 
[h) The Department of Organisation of Tcrritorj 

(c) The Department of Registiation and Distnbution of the Labour 
Force 

(d) The Department of Labour and Living Conditions 
(c) The Department of Accounting and Statistics 

(/) The Fuel Department 
((/) The Finance Department 

(h) The Department of Book-keeping v, 

(j) The Department of Workers’ Supplies 
' The Scientific and Tecluncaf Department 

(1) The Veterinary Department 

(m) The Stock-breeding Department 

(n) Tlie Control and Disposals Section 
. (o) The Sccd-culfci\ ation Section 

( 2 >) The Protection from Fire Section 
(j) The Law Section 

(r) The Section for venfymg execution 

(s) The Section of Zeniostroy (gram accumulation) 

2 The following structure of the central apparatus of the NarLomsovkhos 
is laid down 

(a) The Chief Admimstration of Gram Sovkhosi, to carry out aU fimctiom, 
relating to the management of the Gram-producing Sovkhosi of the Narkom- 
sovkhos 

(h) The Chief Administration of Cattle and Dairy Sovkhosi, to carry out 
all functions relating to the management of Dairy and Cattle Sovkhosi of the 
Narkomsoykliosi 

(c) Th(^Cluc^ Admimstration of Pig-breediiig Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
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functions relating to the management of the Pig-breeding Sovkhosi of the 
NarXomsovkhosi 

(d) The Chief Admimstration of Sheep-breeding Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
functions relating to the Sheep-breeding Sovkhosi of the Narkomsovkhosi 

(e) The Chief Admmistration of Education, to which all higher educational 

institutions, technical schools and schools on the special register of the 
iNarkomsovkhosi are to be subordmated » 

(/) Pohcial Administration 

3 The Chief Admmistration of the Gram-producmg Sovkhosi to consist of 
the following Departments 

(a) Agrotechnical and Rotation of Crops 

(b) Machme technical 

(c) Seeds 

(d) Cattle-breeding 

(c) Supply for v orkers 

(/) Pmance and Book-keeping 

Sections 
(o) Planmng 
(h) Construction 

(c) Labour Force 

(d) Scientific and Research Institutions 

The Chief Animal-breeding Administrations are to contain the following 
departments 

(o) Zoo techmcal 

(b) Veterm'’rj 

tc) IfacLmt-techmcal 

(d) Agrotechnical 

(e) Breeding 

if) Finance and Book-keeping 
Sections 
{a) Planmng 
(6) Construction 

(c) Labour Force 

id) Scientific and Research Institutions 

In order to improve contact between the Chief Admmistrations with the 
rus s and the Bovkliosi and in order to ensure proper guidance of the work of 
mss and of Sovkhosi, the Chief Administration of the Animal-breeding 
> ov osi delegates Assistant Chiefs of Administration to inspect the following 
groups of rayons 

(a) Chief Admmistration of Gram Sovkhosi 

1st Group — Trasts situated in the temtory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, and of the Azov-Black-Sea Krais 
-nd Group —Trusts situated m the territory of the Btahngrad, Saratov, 
and of the Mddle Volga Krais, of the Bashkir ASSR and of the Central 
Black Earth Oblast 

3rd Group —Trusts situated in the territory of the Far Eastern Krai, of 
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- the Eastern Siberian, and Western Siberian Krais, of the Kazakstan, 

’ and of the Chelyabinsk Oblast 

(b) Chief Administrations of the Cattle and Dairy and Sheep-breeding 
Sovkhosi 

ls( Group — Trusts situated in the territory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, Azov-Black-Sea Krais, Stahngrad, and Saratov Krais and of 
the Central Black Earth Oblast ,, 

2nd Group — ^Trusts situated in the territory of the Western Siberian, 
Eastern Siberian, Northern and Middle Volga Krais, of the SVerdlovskaya 
Oblast, and of the Bashkir and Tartar ASSR 
Srd Group — Trusts situated in the territory of the Chelyabinsk Oblast, of 
Kazakstan and Kirghizia 

(c) Chief Administration of Pig-breeding Sovkhosi 

Isi Grotip — Trusts situated in the territory of the USSR, Northern 
Caucasian and Azov-Black-Sea Krais * 

2nd Group — Trusts "situated on the terntory of the Saratov and Middle 
Volga Krais, Central Black Oblast, and of the Bashkir and Tartar 
ASSR 

3rd Group — ^Trusts situated on the terntory of Eastern Siberian and 
Western Siberian Krais, of the Chelyabinsk Oblast and Kazakestan 

4 The following central Departments of the Narkomsovkliosi of the USSR 
are to be organised 

1 ( 0 ) Plannmg and Financial 
(6) Accounting and Statistics 

(c) Specialists - 

(d) Admmistrative and Management 

(e) Secretariat of the Narkomat 

5 To create and attach to the Narkom 

(o) A section for the registration and selection of the Labour Force 
(6) A central Arbitration Court 
(c) A Scientific Technical Council 
' (d) A-^roup of inspectors to verify execution 

6 To reorganise “ Sovkhossnab ” into an office called “ Supplies for 
Sovkhosi ”, to retain its function of supplying the Sovkhosi with machines, 
implements and mineral manures, according to the classification passed by 
the Sovnarkom of the USSR 

II The Union Teusts of Geain-peoducing and Antmal- 
BEEEDING SoVKHOSI 

' \ • 

1 The following departments to be organised in the Union Grain Trusts 

(а) Agro-field (crop rotation 

(б) Machme-technical 

(c) Seeds 

(d) Cattle-breeding 

(e) Planmng 

(/) Supphes.for workers 
[g) Fmance and Book-keepmg 
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(h) Cost Accounting office with warehouses and shops for the sale of equip 
ment and materials to the Sovkbosi 

(i) Building Office ^ ^ 

(j) Administratii e and Management Section 

2 In the Union Animal-breeding Trusts the following Departments are 
TO bo orgamsed 

(a) Zoo-technical 

(h) Yeterinary 

(c) Breeding 

(d) Maclime-technical 

(e) Agro-field 
(/) Planning 

(p) Fmauce and Booh^kedpiag 
Qi) Building 

(i) Cost Accoimting office with warehouses and shops for thc^ale of equip 
ment and matenals to the Sovkhosi 

(j) Admimstratire and Management Section 

3 At the head of the Trust is the Director of the Trust with two deputies 
— of these one is a Depiit)' for the pohtical work 

III 'Thl Sovkhosi 

1 At the head of the Soi khosi is a Director appointed and dismissible 
hy the Peop’e’s Commissar 

The Director of the Sovkhos has one Deputy (in addition to his deputy 
for the pohtical work) and one assistant for workers’ suppbes 

2 The following typical structure for Gram Sovkhosi is to bq^confirmed 

(а) Director of the Sovkhos 

(б) Pohtical Department of the Sovkhos 

(c) Manager of the Department (according t-o the number of-departments) 
with a Deputy for the pohtical part 

(d) Senior Agronome of the Soakhos and junior agronomesj accordmg to 
the number of departments 

(e) Manager of the tractor park, who is directly responsible for the proper 
use and good condition of tractors and machines 

(/) Mechames, according to the number of departments 

(ff) Manager of the petrol station 

(70 OES (Department of Workers’ Suppbes) 

(?) Book-keepmg Department 

The automobile column, road detachment and repair workshop are con 
stituent parts of the Sovkhos and are directly subordinate to the Director of 
the Gram Sov'kbos 

3 The followmg typical structure for Ammal-breeding Sovkhosi is to be 
confirmed 

(a) Director of the Sovkhos 

(b) Political Department of the Sovkhos 

(c) Manager of each farm (according to the number of farms) 

(d) Senior zoo teebmeian, and junior zoo-tecbnicians, according to the 
number of farms 
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(e) Veterinary surgeon and veterinary /eZdsc7ie?s, according to the number 
of farms 

{/) Zoo-techmcian for breedmg-work 

(^r) Agrouome for the Sovkhos 

(h) Mechamc 

(i) Manager of petrol station 

{j) Book-keeping Department 

IV Representatives of the Narkomat op Sovkhosi ' 

1 The Narkomat of Sovkhosi has its own representatives on the Sov- 
narkoms of the Union Repubhcs 

2 The existing departments of representatives of the Narkomat of 
Sovkhosi in krais, oblasts and autonomous repubhcs are to be abolished 

It 18 to be left to the sovnarkoms of autonomous republics, and to the 
krai and oblast ispolkoms, to have the right of control over the activities of 
the sovkhos trusts of the Narkomsovkhosi 


It IS to be made the duty of the Commissariat of Gram and Animal Sovkhosi 
of the USSR to carry out the reorganisation of the organs of management of 
sovkhosi on the basis of the present decree not later than June 1, 1934 


Chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of SSR 
Chairman of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars of the Umon of SSR 
Secretary of the TZIK of the Umon of 
SSR 


p 

M Kamnin 
V Molotov 
A Enukiezb 


Moscow, Kbemwx, A^pnl 22, 1934 


VIII 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp 75, 1'12) 

T/ie Internal Oiffani'falwu of the yarlomat of AgrtcuUnre 

(Resolution of tlie Centnl Exetufm' Coniniiltcc and of the rouncil 
of People’s CorainiBsars of tile Union of SSR, Fr<udn, 5 1 34) 

I^ older to do ariai nitli the shortcomings of organisation in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narkomzem of the Union of SSR and of 
rcpuhlican and local organs, and in order to iniproa e their work and strengthen 
personal responsibilitj, the TSIK and Soanarkom of the Union of SSR decree 
the reorgnmsation of the sjstcm of the agricultural organs of the Union of 
SSR on the following lines 

I CtNinAL ArpAmns of tiii NAKKOMriM of the USSR 

1 To liquidate in the Narkomzem of the USSR the follov, mg departments 
and sections, associations and trusts 

(rt) The Chief Grain Department of the MTS 
(hj The Cluef Department of Cotton MTS 

(c) The Chief Dop.irtnient of the Beet MTS 

(d) The Chief Department of Flax and Ilcmp M'IS 

(c) The Chief Dcpartincnt of Vegetable and Potato MTS 
(0 The Chief Dcpirtniont of Machinc-ha) making Stations 
(g) The Department of Organisation of Kolkhos Labour and Distribution 
of Income 

(/() The Department of Tcchmeal Propaganda ' 

(i) The Fodder Department 

( i) The Department of Chemicahsation, and Lime Bureau 
ik) Th" Fuel Department 
(?) The Department of Repairs and Work 
(m) The Section of Control and Verification of Execution 
(«) The Chief Department of Capital Constniction 

(o) The Department of Live-stock Kolkhos Goods Farms 

(p) The Section of Econoimcs pf Labour and of Production Quotas 
(?) The Union of Cotton Sovkhosi 

(r) The “ Glaan odklios ” Association 

(s) The Association “ Novlub ” 

(t) The “ SojTissmenovod ” Association 

(u) The Association of Fight Wreckers ' 

(v) The Flax Sovkhos Centre 

2 To organise the following Chief Admimstration of the NKZ of the 
Union of SSR « 

(а) Chief Admimstration for grain and oil-producing cultures, to carry 
out all functions for management of machine traetors and agro-field serauce 
for gram and oil production in all repubhes, krais and oblasts of the USSR 

(б) The Chief Beet Administration — to carry out all functions for the 

374 
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management of the machine tractors and the agro-field semce for production 

(c) The Chief Tlax and Hemp Administration 

(d) The Chi^ Cotton Admmistration 

The following Departments are formed within the Chief Admimstration for 
Dram and Oil-producing Cultures, the Chief Beet Administration, the Chief 
Cotton Administration, and the Chief Flax and Hemp Administration 

Agro-teohmcal and Dotation of Crops 
Machine-technical 

To Fight Wrechers ^ 

Seed 

Fmancial and Book-keeping 
Sections 
Planning 
Lahour Force 

For Scientific Besearch Institutions 

In addition to this, the following Departments are formed in these 
Admmistrations 

In the Chief Grain Admimstrltion — Rice Department 
In the Chief Cotton Administration — a Department of Cotton Sovkhosi, 
an Irrigation Department, a Department of New Textile Cultures, and a 
Department of Mineral Manures 

In the Chief Flax and Hemp Admmistration — a Department of Flax and 
Hemp Factories, a Department of Flax and Hemp Sovkhosi and a Department 
of hlineral Manures ^ , 

In the Chief Beet Administration — ^Department'll Mineral Fertihsers 

(e) The Chief Admmistration for Live-stock Breeding, within which the 
following Departments are -formed 

' Horned cattle breeding ' 

Pig-breedmg . 

Sheep-breeding 
Sections 
Veterinary 
Fodder 

Planmng and Financial 

(/) The Chief Administration for Horse-breeding to carry out all func- 
tions relatmg to the management of horse-breeding sovkhosi, horse-breeding 
farms, and the breeding and maintenance of the number of horses in the 
country 

(p) The Chief Vetermary Administration 
(7i) The Chief Admimstration for Sub-tropical Cultures 
(?) The Chief Department for Afforestation and Protective (*) Forests 
(j) The Chief Admimstration for Tobacco 
(A.) The Chief Administration for Silk-worm Culture 
(1) The Chief Administration for Higher Techmeal Educational Institu- 
tions and Technical Schools 
(?n) Pohtical Administration 

3 In order to improve the contact of the Chief Administrations with the 
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krais and oblasts and m order to ensure proper guidance for gram production 
and bve-stock breeding so that they may be adapted to the peculianties of 
the principal regions of the USSR, Assistant Heads of Administrations are 
detailed m the Chief Administrations for Gram and Oil-producing cultures 
and the Chief Admmistration for Live stock Breeding to inspect the foUovrmg 
groups of rayons 

1st Gfouj) of Rayons — ^Ukraimin SSR, Cnmean ASSE, the Central Black 
Earth Oblast, Azov-Black-Sea Krai, the Korthem Caucasus Krai the 
Trans Caucasian ESE the Middle Asiatic Eepubhcs 
2iid Group of Rayons — The Moscow Oblast, the Gorki Krai, the lyanoi - 
skaya Oblast, the Lenmgrad Oblast, the MTute Russian Oblast, the 
Korthern Krai, the Tartar ASSR, the Sverdlovskaj a Oblast, the Ob- 
Irtjsh Oblast the MTestern Oblast 

3rd Group of Rayons — The Stahngrad Krai the Saratov Krai the Middle 
Volga Krai, the Bashkir ASSR, the Kazak ASSR 
4lh Group of Rayons — The Chelyabmsk Oblast the AVr stern Siberian, 
Eastern Sibenan and Far-Eastern Krais 

4 The following Departments are to be formed within the XKZ of thp 
Union of SSR 

(а) Planmng and Financial 

(б) Accounting and Statistical 

(c) Speciahsts 

(d) Adnumstratn e and Management 

(e) Secretariat of the Narkomat 

5 To lav down that the following are attached directly to the Karkom of 
Agnculturc of the Lmou of SSR 

(a) Section for Registration and Selection of Labour Force 
(i) A group of inspectors to % enfy evecution 
(c) Central Arbitration Court 

6 To reorgnnito the Association “ SelkhosSnabjeme ’ into an office called 
S^'lkliossmbjenie ’ , this office to retain theiunctions of supplying the MTS 

and thf soikhosi of the NKZ of the USSR with machines, implements and 
mineral manure according to a limited list, confirmed by the Sovnarkom of 
the LSSR , the krai and oblast offices of the Association “ Selkhossnabjenie ’ 
nnth all their warehouses and shops arc to be handed over to the krai and oblast 
Land Administrations 

II Appapatus of tee Kabkomzem of the RSFSR 

Tlie work of the Karkomzem of the RSFSR is to be concentrated upon 
guidance as regards jiroduction of vegetables and potatoes, orchards, land 
utilisation and improiement, local forests, poultry farming, rabbit-breedmg 
and beekeeping , the responsibihty for guidance in this work in the krais, 
oblasts and autonomous republics of the RSFSR is to he with the Karkomzem 
of the RSFSR 

In accordance with this the following structure of the Karkomzem of the 
RSFSR IS laid down r 
(I) Adnumstrations 
(o) Vegetable 
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(6) Potato 

(c) Pruil-growmg 
(rf) I^and Utilmtion 
(e) Local Forests 

(/) Poultrv Farming, Palibit-liTcedmg and Beekeeping 
{5) Kpectal Higher Educational In'-litutionb and Technical Rchooh lor 
training cadres of mass qiinlifications (?) for breeding suiall Inc stork, fruit- 
grovrmg, \egetalilc grove mg and laud ulilisatiou 
(/i) Industrial Sovkhosi 

(II) Bojiartmmls 

(o) Planning and Financial 

(li) Local Land Iinjirov ement and Peat 

(c) Agriculture m t.he Fur North 

(d) Atlmini'=trativr and Management 
(c) Secretariat of the Narkomat 

(HI) Attached to the Karkoin of Agriculture of the KSFSR 

(k) Land fjonimission ^ 

(6) Section for Selection and Registration of Labour Force (Cadres). 

> (c) Arbitration. 

Ill Al?rAl>\TU« 01 'IlU NAUKOMrtMS OF Rl Fbnuica A>.t» Ot Tlir LaM) 
ADMIMSTriATIONS 01 KfATS AXP OllLASrS (NKZ 01 Tllh RSFSR 
u^CL^!I)rn) 

1 I^i the Nnrkomrenis ot Rcpiiblie^s and in the Oblast and Krai Land 
Administrations the folioTCing Administrations arc created 

(a) Grain (in all oblasts, krais and republics), Beet (in all oblasts, krais 
and republics •nhicli grow beet), Cotton (m all republics, Icrais and oblasts 
wjiicli grow cotton), and other Administrations (flax and hemp, ao^ctable, 
potato, forestry, orchard) according to the special bins of a gi\ cu republic, 
krai and oblast 

(b) Livc-stock-brceding 

(c) Horsc-broedmg. 

(d) Vetoniiary 

(e) Political Section 

2 Departments 

(a) Planning and Finnnco 

(b) Accounting and Statistics 

(c) Land Utilisation and Improveuicnl 

(d) Training of Labour Force 

(c) Management 

3 Attached to the Narkoms for Agriculture in the repiibbca and to the 
chiefs of krai and oblast Land Administrations 

(o) Section for Selection and Registration of Labour Force 
(b) Land Comimssion 
(0) Arbitration 

(d) " Solkhossnabjcmo '* Office 
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TV The Eayoh Land Appapatus 

It must be recognised that the tendency which exists in certain krais, 
dblaste and repubhcs towards the hquidation of the Eayon Land Lepartmente 
is an erroneous one 

In order to strengthen the Eayon Land organs 

1 The Eai on Associations of stock-breeding farms are to be abobshed as 
independent economic organs, and are to be made mto sections of the Eayon 
Land Departments for stock-breeding 

2 The Eayon Land Departments are made responsible for operative 
guidance in agriculture in the kolkhosi which are not served by the MTS, 
and in indmdual homesteads , operative gmdance as regards stock-breeding 
m the rayon general planmng [summary planning] of agricultural production 
in the rayon , state supervision as regards quabty of agricultural work in all 
kolkhosi and mdividual homesteads , operative gmdance m fniit-growing , 
compilation of summary reports as to agncultural campaigns in the rayon , 
management of state property and of forests of local importance 

3 To estabbsh m accordance with this the foUowmg typical structure df 
the Rayon Land Department 

Manager of the Eayon Land Department 

Deputy Manager of the Eayon Land Department , he ajteo to act as 
manager of the section of Ln e-stock Breeding 

The Eayon Land Departments are to hav e no section beyond the Live- 
siock Breeding section ' 

The Ea} on Land Department have 
Semor Agronome 
Senior Land Arranger 
Senior Forester 

Semor Inspector for Accountmg 
Techmcian for Constniction 

1 To estabhsh the following structure for the Section of Stock-breedmg 

Manager of the Liv e-stock Breeding section 
Senior 2k>o-technician 
Semor Tetennary Surgeon 

District Zoo-tcchnicians and Yetermary Surgeons, attached to definite 
kolkhosi 

Zoo techmcian for Horses 

5 A Land Comrmssion is estahbshcd and attached to each Eayon Land 
Department 

6 The incubator stations arc directly subordinate to the Eayon Land 
Departments 

V jMachixe xsd Traotob Stations 

1 The post of Manager of MTS district is to be abolished, so that the 
tractor brigades are directly subordinate to the Director of the MTS, and so 
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tliat ngronomes and travelling mechanics should he attached to definite groups 
of kolkhosi and tractor hngades, and should he directly subordinate to tlu 
Semor Agronome and Senior Mechanic 

2 The foUoiving typical structure of the MTS is fi\ed 
' (q) Director of MTS 

{h) Poht-otdel of the MTS i 

(c) Senior Mechanic (he is also manager of the tractor garage, and is lielc 
wholly responsible for the proper use and condition of tractors) and Travelling 
Mechanics 

(d) Semor Agronome, Agronoracs for Special Cultures and Seeds, according 
to the bias of the work of the MTS, and Agronomes attached to defimte Group: 
of Kolkliosi 

(c) Slanager of the Petrol Station 

if) Book-keeping 

The MTS to contain also, directly subordinate to the Director of the MTS 
working on cost-accounting basis ^ 

Motor Columns 

Road Detachment 

Repair Workshop ^ - 

VI 


It 18 made the duty of the Narkomzem of 
reorganisation of land organs, according to the 


1934 


the USSR to complete the 
present decree, by May 15 


Chairman of the Central Executnc 
Committee of the Union of SSR 
Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the Umon of SSR 
Secretary of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Umon of SSR 


M KAliotk 
V Molotov 
A Enokidzj 


■Moscow, Khemi-in, April 4 , 1934 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER K (see p 133) 

List of the 154: Trade Unions among irhich the Mcmhershp of the 
47 Trade Unions of 1931 ttas distributed in 1934 


i Old Tjtiion"; j 

^e« 1,'ntons ! 

1 Blacl motaUnigy 

1 Black metallurgy of tlie South ' 

! 

— ** f* t fcast 


3 „ „ „ Centro 

Trvnsport macluncn 

4 Transport macluner-y 


5 Shipbuilding 

, Elecrical workers 

6 Electrical machinery 


7 Electncal low tension current industry 


S Dcotro stations 

1 into tractor mdustrv 

9 Aviation indnstrv 

\ 

10 Automobile indnstrv 


11 Tractor industn 

* General maclunerv 

12 Tool and instrument makprs 

1 

13 Macliinerv of fine precision 

1 

14 Heavy machmcir 


15 llilifary metal industry 

ff 

16 Ordinary machinerv 

i ” ’ 

17 Hetal goods 

1 Non terrons ractallurgv 

18 Gold and platinum extraction 


19 Non ferrous extraction 

1 > 

20 „ manufacture 

1 Itming 

21 Iron ore mming m the South 

' ft 

22 „ „ „ East 

, 

23 Mining of non metalbo ores 

' . 

24 Salt mdustry 

1 , 

25 Geological research workers 

' Coil nuiung 

26 Coal mining m the Centre 

»» 

27 „ „ East 

\ 

28 „ „ Donbas 

‘ Petrolcnia 

29 Petroleum in the Caucasus 1 


SO „ ~ „ East j 


31 Petroleum distillation ! 

j Cob fraction workers 

32 Heavy industry of the Centre and South | 

1 

33 Heavr industry of the Far East | 

1 » I* 

34 Heavy industry of the Hrnls and Western ^ 


Siberia 1 

1 » 

35 IdgUt industry (timber and food products) ! 

j f r 

36 Housmg and communal mdustry 

j Railway, posts and road 

37 Railwavs and metropobtan works 

1 ** ft 

38 Macadam road workers 

j Cement and ceraimo 

39 Fireproof claj workers 

\ * * 1 

40 Cement workers 

i . 

41 Bnck workers 

Timlier and forestry industry 

42 Timber and forcstrr mdustry of the South and | 


Centre 


43 Timber and forestrv industry of the North' 

5J f> 

44 „ , »> Eisfc 

Woodworking ludustTv 

45 Woodu o'king mdustrv of the North 

»» »» 

46 „ „ Centre and South 


3S0 
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Old Unions 

New 'Unions 

Woodvrorlang industrj 

47 Woodworlang industry of the East 


48 Furniture and musical instruments ' 

>» if 

49 Matches and plywood 

Cliomical industry 

CO Coke chomicil industry 


61 Nitrates and special chemicals 

*r if 

62 Soda products and mineral mixtures 

jf >» 

53 Pamt and pharmaceutical products 

Glass and porcelain 

64 Glass 


65 Porcclam 

Cotton manufacture 

56 Cotton manufacture m Moscow, Leningrad and 


elsewhere 


67 Cotton manufacture in Ivanovo oblast 


58 Manufacture of other fibres 

Wool, Bilk and knitting m 

69 Woollen industry 

dustnes 


ti it 

60 ICnittmg industry 


61 Silk industrj 

Lmcn and hemp nidustry 

62 Lmen industiy 

tt it 

G3 Hemp industry 

Sugar mdustry 

64 Sugar making 

it it 

65 Beet sugar — ^so\khosi workers 

Leather imiatry 

66 Leather goods 

it it 

67 Boots and shoes 

if ti 

68 Fur goods 

Needlework 

69 Nccdlowork in the North 


70 ' „ „ South 

Prmtmg and publislung 

71 Printing in the Centro and Soifth 


72 „ „ North 

ft it 

73 Publishmg industry 

Flour-millmg, hakmg and 

74 Bakmg 

confectionery 


it tr 

75 Confectionery 

ft tt 

76 Flottr-miUing and Elo\ ator Service in the South 


and Centro 

ft tt 

77 Flour milling and Elevator Service in the East 

Fish 

78 Fisheries in the Far East 

it 

70 „ „ North 

„ 

80 „ „ South 

Workers m agnoiiltural pro 

81 Tobacco workers 

ducts 


it tt 

82 Wme and distiUerj workers 

tt ft 

83 Brewery and starch malang workers 

Workers in agricultural sov 

84 Gram sovldiosi 

kliosi (state farms) 


tt tt 

85 Vegetable sovlJiosi 

tt it 

86 Garden crop sovldiosi 


87 Cotton sovkhosi • 

Workers m ammal breeding 

88 Pig sovkhosi 

sovkhosi (state farms) 


»> ti 

89 Sheep sovkhosi 


90 Horao sovkhosi 

tt tr 

91 Other animal and game sovlJiosi 


92 Milk and Meat sovkhosi of the Centre and 


South 


93 Milk and Meat sovkhosi of the Urals and 


Sibona 


94 Milk and Meat sovkhosi of Kazakstan and 


Middle Asia 

Maohme and tractor stations 

06 hITS m the South and Centro 
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heir Unions 


llaolune and tractor stations 

St St 

'feat and tinned food in 
dustnes 


Rada ay workers 


Water transport workers 

»» S> 

Antodnvcrs and avion workers 


Post and telegraph 

t II 

Communal workers 

11 St 

Slnnioipal enterprires 


Pnobe leeding workers 


Cooperat'ie and state dis 
tribniwe trades 


Workers in state institutions 


Cinema and othei; artistic 
workers 

» If 

Jledico sanitary workers 


96 MTS in the East 

97 Agncultnral institutions 

98 Meat industries and refrigeration — 

99 Tinned food mdustnes 

100 Butter and fat making 

101 Mdk industry 

102 Radwav workers of the Centre 

103 „ „ , South 

104 „ , „ East and Ear East 

IOj , , , Middle Asia 

106 Radway workshops 

107 Sea transport 
103 River transport 

109 Aviation workers 

1 10 Auto drivers in Moscow and Leningrad 

111 „ m the South 

112 , „ East 

11^ Postal workers 

114 Telegraph, telephone and radio workers 

115 Tramway workers 

116 Workers in communal enterprises 

117 Housing admmistration 

118 Municipal admmistration 
110 Eire brigades 

120 Haircuttcrs 

121 Consumers’ cooperative pnbbc feedmg enter 

prises 

122 State enterprises of pubbo feeding 

123 Consumers’ cooperative employees of the 

Centro 

124 Consumers’ cooperative employees of the 

Hkrame 

125 Consumers’ cooperative' employees of the 

Caucasus 

126 Consumers’ cooperative employees of Siberia 

and the Urals 

127 Consumers’ cooperative employees of the East 

128 Employees m state tradmg 

129 „ m foreign trade 

130 „ in bool^hops 

131 Workers in state institutions 

132 Workers in admmistrative institutions 

133 Workers in the Courts of Justice 

134 Workers m the institutions of National 

Economy 

135 Photo cmema mdustry 

136 Artistic industries 

137 Workers in medico sanitary mstitutions of 

RSFSR 

138 Workers in medico samtaiy institutions of 

Ukrame 

139 Workers m medico samtary institutions of 

Middle Asia 

140 Workers m medico sanitary institntions of 

TVanscaucasus i 

141 Workers in medioo-sanitary institutions of 

“White Russia 
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Old Unions 

Workers in educational in 
stitutions 


ITmanco^ and banking 
Paper making 
Rubber manufacture 
Peat workers 
; Agricultural machinery 
makers 


Kow Unions 

142 Workers in colleges, high schools and scientific 

institutes 

143 Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

RSFSR 

144 Workers iil primary and secondary schools of 

Ukraine 

145 Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

White Russia 

146 Workers m prmiary and secondary schools of 

Transcaucasus ' 

147 Workers m primary and secondary schools of 

kliddlo Asia 

148 Workers m pre school mstitutions 

149 Workers engaged in mstitutions of political 

education 

160 Finance and banking 
151 Paper makmg 
162 Rubber manufacture 

153 Peat workers , 

154 Agricultural machmery makers 
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The Duties and Functions of the Factory Committees (see p 140) 

{Resolution of the II Plenum of the Central E\ecuti\e Committee of the 

AU-Umon Congress of Trade Umons (AXJGCTU), on the Report of Com- 
rade Shvermk, Trud, December 11, 1932) 

(SujrviA^RT only After a general introduction, there follow the paragraphs 
summarised helow) 

1 The coUectu e agreement must, in fact, become the basis of tiie whole 
of the trade union work of the FZK (factory committee) in the undertaking 
The FZK must so organise its work m the undertakmg that the fight for the 
carrjmg out of the conditions laid out in the collective agreement — ^by 
management and workers ahke — and the systematic watch that the collective 
agreement IS being carried out, become the daily concern and the main subject 
of the activities of the Factory and Workshop Committees 

2 The FZK must increase their share in the work of planmng and regu- 
lating wages in the undertaking by taking an active part m the classification 
of V, orkers so that they can be put on wage scales, and in determimng techme- 
ally possible quotas of output and pannent m accordance with the Wage- 
Scale Schedule and the collectn e agreement The FZK must see to it that 
the greatest possible use is made of piecework and that payment for work done 
is made on the basis of progressive preimnms Workers doing particularly 
important or (.bfficult work must be dealt with separately 

The FZK must watch over the spending of the wages fund and prevent 
any waste or o\ erspending which may occur as the result of the employment 
01 ei-ccssively large stafis, of the use of overtime to any large extent, and to 
increases of wages paid to individual workers in breach of the collective 
agreement 

The FZK must keep watch that correct wages are paid to the workers, 
and must make a determined fight against the underpayment of workers and 
Wron^^^^^’’ vvages m the workers’ wages books 

The ■'ratch stnctly that the quotas of output should correspond 

to the of production obtaimng m the industry at the time 

3 Th<^Flenum^qotes the quite inadmissible dimmution of the part played 
by the Bl^K (Workb;;^ and Peasants’ Inspection) ^ and the slackening of 
their actmt\es The EKK must become the most important and authontatiye 
organ in the settlement of conflicts m the field of fixing rates of pay and rates 
of output Tthe Plenum advises that membership of the BKK should consist 
of truly respoii siblc representatives of the FZK and of the management — of 
persons who knvow the conditions of production and enjoy the confidence of 
the workers \ 

The activities the RIvK must be freed from all elements of red-tape 
and from -a heartle ss attitude to the workers The RKK must ensure the 

V For the abolition the V\ orken,* and Peasants* Inspection as an independent coin 
niLssmat, ,and the tiaii:;*er of its functions partly to the AllUnion Central Committee 
of Trade Unions, and pa^y to the now Commission of Sowot Control, sco Appendix VT, 
no d05 3n7 r '\ 
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speedy consideration of tlie workers’ statements, and the workers concerned 
must be allowed to take part in this The B.KK must see to it that exhaustive 
and accurate decisions as to the problems raised are reached, and that the 
workers arc informed of these decisions in good time by means of a compulsory 
dis|»lay of these decisions in the workshops 

4 The Plenum draws attention to the fact that the decision taken by the 
, Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Umons as to the strengthening of Techmcal 

Eate-Pixing Bureaux (TNB) has not yet been carried out This is quite 
^ inadmissible at the present time, when the technique of rate-fixing is becoming 
increasingly complex, and when its importance in the regulation of wage-rates 
IS constantly growing 

The Plenum advises the FZK to see that tins decision of the Nmth All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions is catried out at the earliest possible moment 

5 In view of the fact that spoilage and stoppages disorganise pioduction, 
and thereby lead to the lowering of wages of the workers, the Plenum advises 
the FZK to carry out unwaveringly any decree of the Government as to pay- 
ment for bad work and stoppages, and to combat energetically the causes 
which lead to this , the broad masses of the w orkers must be drawn into 
dcabng with this most urgent 2iroblem 

6 The Plenum completely and wholly endorses the resolution of TSIK 
and of the Sovnarkom of the USSR, as to the fight against absenteeism, 
regarding this as a most important measure in strengthening labotir disciphne 

All trade union organisations are to have this decision of the Government 
explained to them at their meetings, so that it is really carried out 

Greater use is to be made of the Comrades’^ Courts, so that they become 
the most important weapon in the class education of workers and in the 
strengtherung of socialist labour disciplmo 

7 While noting great advances in the activities of conferences to discuss 
production in groups and bngades, the Plenum observes a slackemng indhe 
work of workshop and factory conferences for the discussion of production 

The Plenum makes it the duty of the FZK to strengthen the activities of 
the workshops and of the factones m this respect, so that, the conferences 
become practical schools for the traimng of broad masses of workers in the 
management of production ^ ^ 

8 In a number of imdertakings the decision of the Party, oHhe/Govern- 

ment, and of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Umonshs tjb the part 
of Assistant Directors in production conferences has beefi^ distorted The 
purpose of this measure was to raise the authority of jiroduction Conferences 
within the undertakmg, and to ensure the speedier carrymg out of ihe w oricers’ 
proposals In many undertakings the managements {with the dognirance of 
the FZK and of the higher trade imion organisations) have mnde use of the 
appomtment of the chairman of production conferences as Assistant Director 
m order to make him do pitrel}'’ adnumstrative work > 

The chairman of the production conference (the ,Assist^t Director) may 
be set free from all work which does not follow from Jiis duties as organiser 
of production conferences, and the person deahng with the irorkers’ suggestions 
His part as one of the most important workers in the FZK in the field of 
diiecting factory, workshop and group production conferences must be 
strengthened, as well as his share in the entire work of the factory and work- 
shop committees 
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9 The Plenum notes that the PZK are paying less attention than before 
to the simple form of sociahst competition between workers, namely, nclami- 
chestio (shock brigades) , this must be improved 

A number of FZK are not taking their duties as regards making up lists of 
udarmks (shock-bngaders) sufficiently seriously, and-include in them persoas 
who are unvorthy of the name While fighting false udarnichestvo the FZK 
must achieve the systematic payment of premiums to the udarmks and also 
make sure that they get preferential treatment in the way of better food m - 
rhe factory dining-rooms, and are allowed to buy goods the sale of winch is 
unprofitable m the factor} shops, etc 

V. approves the decision of the TSIK of the Party as to the 

transfer of ZKK (closed cooperativ es) of the larger undertakings to the manage- 
ments and as to the appointment of the chairmen of the ZEE as Assistant 
Directors in the remamder of the undertakings 

'Attention to the fact that in this respect the work of 
™ their best workers into the 

in Hip rnniiyi ff the management , they must ensure their participation 
nossible m the undertahngs, and work for the greatest 

atuaef aiaMes for the lighl against irasto and cnnunal 

for the workers m porkers’ food supphes , these are meant only 

the auartitus The numbers to be supplied, and 

must also keen 1 checked by the FZK, -and they 

n Tht FZK m S food o^^ds 

ZRK in deieloninir or systematic help to the managements and to the 

fish ponda, etc, become of real P'gpies. dairy faraiE, rabbrt farma, 

nh foodstuffs ' aluein supplying the workers and their farmhes 

themselves^She pmp^e attachmg mUages to 

the workers must themselves hfln ®"PPhes should be emulated , and 

villages, and also in estaM,«i ^ ? o®tting direct supphes from these attached 
■ IlS musf ^ food m the factories 

1 ^^Vn\x"(ranism£r Possible assistance to the workers and them 

families Tu ‘‘“otmeuts or gardens (vegetable, rabbit- 

"4^CLrr •»“'“'*» *>■' 

12 *fis rzK, nr so far as housing 

IS concernedL “ ^ot ^sfaotory They are recommended to make use of the 
experience of^oe campaign for the October Housing Fnbd, which has shoivn 
that by conceXetoaHng matenai and men m the most important sectors of 
bmldmg by p,|ehimnary aUotmenr of dwelhngs to workshops and mdividual 
workers families .by mobilising local supVhes of building mlter;als , and by 
utilising the voIuh^?tary labour of the future occffpiehs, the supply of living 
accommodation in \tiie undertakungs can be largely increased Special atten- 
tion must he paid tfo bettor construction, and to the greatest possible use of 
local building maten^a* 

The FZK must mkrease the attention paid to the correct use of the living 
accommodation availaWe , the best workers on the regular staff and the 
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m commumbt education, and they mu&t therefore reorganise their club work 
according to the resolution of the All-Union Central Comniittec'of the Trade 
Unions of September 2 1932 The FZK must direct the nprk of clubs and 
Red Coiners primarily to e\plaining to tho masses the policj of the Party and 
of the Gosernmeut, the successes of socialist construction and the difficulties 
(.ncountered , they must sjetematicill) raise the socialist class consciousness, 
especially of the new ivorkcrs This political agitation 'Hork, 'nluch ls also 
explanatory and which it is the duty of csery trade union organisation and 
trade unionist to perform, must be built on concrete c'camples from their onn 
imdertaking (the execution of the jiromfinplan, examples of competition, the 
fight against absenteeism, spoilage, stoppages, carelessness ivith factory 
property, etc) This norl!; must systematically raise the consciousness of 
new workers to the lc\ el of understanding the interests of tho workers’ sociabst 
state as a whole 

19 The Plenum notes that the PZK hu\ c not fully carried out the estimates 
for tho speiidmg of funds for cultural work , tho Plenum puts before the PZK, 
and tho leading trade union and inter trade-union organisations, the task of 
systematic control over the correct and full spending of tho funds for cultural 
sen ice among the workers 

20 The PZK must gi\ e sy stematic help and real direction to t he w orkshop 
comnuttees and to the trade union group organs, and show them by precept 
how they must work in the field of dealing with the workers’ complaints, of 
directing the actiiities of production confcrencts, of the regulation of wages, 
of directing socialist competition, the iraproa ement of dining-rooms, tho com- 
munist education of w orkers, etc 

The Plenum adi iscs that the practice of fussing and disturbing the workers 
m workshop committees and group organs, in order that they’ may carry out 
functions which are m no wise connected with their service to tho working 
masses and to production, should be stopped Greater initiative and inde 
pendence m deciding separate jiroblems is to he gix^en to the organs of tho 
imion in the w orkshop and in the group 

21 In order to attract wider masses of w orkers into the active work of the ' 
Union and the discussion of measures affecting tho entire factory and all the 
workshops, the Plenum adaises that conferences of trade union group organs 
be called regularly and periodically’ , general workshop meetmgs not less than 
once a month, and general factory meetmgs not less than once m two months 
The Plenum empowers the presidium of the executive committees of the trade 
unions to dCternUne accurately the rights and duties of group organisers 

22 The Plenum demands from the PZK an unconditional carrying out of 
the directions of theNinth All-Umon Congress of Trade Umons as toproletanan 
democracy and election jights, and demands a most determmed fight with 
those who contravene them 

The general meetings and conferences of workers in the factories arc the 
highest leading organsmf the trade umon in the imdtrtaking Tho Plenum 
adaises that these meetmgs and conferences be carefully’ prepared, that the 
most important problems, _those which most interest or tioublo the workers, 
he put before thein , their decisions must he carried out ns soon as possible 

The Plenum considers it necessary to have m the undertakings not less 
than one “ Trade Union Day ” a month in order to carry dht mass trade union 
work 
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23 The Plenum attaches special importance to the speedy and painstakmg 
resolution of problems raised m the letters and complaints of workers •which 
come to the PZK The Plenum recommends that personal responsibility 
for this -work be put upon one member of the prcsKhum or of the plenum of 
the PZK It IS necessary to attract voluntary active -workers to this activity, 
and to conduct the most determined fight agamst a red-tape official attitude 
to the letters and statements of workers The Trade Union Piess must lead 
in the fight for due attention bemg paid to the workers’ letters 

24 The Plenum underbnes the fact that one of the most important methods ' 
of-fighting the bureaucratisation of the trade umon work and of attracting 
the broad masses of their members to social work Is to draw into the work of 
the FZK in all its aspects, into the work of the workshops committees and 
into the work of the group organs, oh a large number of active volunteers , 
without these the FZK could not cope with the ta^ks before them The 
Plenum accordingly ad-vises all trade union orgamsations to increase their 
work" in this field, to widen the circle of active volunteers by raismg their 
political and cultural le\el and by directing and helping their work In 
calling systematically conferences of the active volunteers to discuss separate 
problems (the collective agreement, the protection of labour, tbe organisation 
of the work of the trade umon, etc ) the FZK must teach them by concrete 
examples how the work must be done 

25 The Plenum notes that the decision of the Nmth All-Umon Congress 
of Trade Unions as to the work of the FZK in respect of the leadmg trades is 
not being earned out satisfactorily by the FZK The Plenum adnses that 
delegate workers m the leadmg trades be selected in the worksliops, and that 
workshop and factory meetings of these workers be called systematically , 
help is to be given to them in satisfying the needs of the workers in the 
leading trades 

26 The Plenum advises the FZK to conduct a daily and determined fight 
-for the inclusion of new members into the trade unions all forms of mass 
work are to be used in this — (meetings with non-members, patronage of regular 
workers over new workers, the press, the work of the Clubs, of Red Corners, 
etc ) 

Special attention is to be paid to impro-eing trade union disciplme among 
the members of the unions In particular, the FZK must fight arrears in the 
payment of membership fees , this is to be done by means of explanatory 
work among the masses and a better organisation of the work of collectors of 
membership fees Present arrears in membership fees must be liquidated bj' 
January 15, 1933 

27 The Plenum notes the excessive numbei of mvestigations of under- 
takings carried out by the higher trade imion organs, and ad'vnses the Presidium 
of the VTSIK of the Trade Umons to establish a system which would dimmish 
the number of these mvestigations to a considerable extent 

In order to avoid duplication m the guidance of the work of the FZK by 
the union and mter-union organs, the Plenum underbnes that the immediate 
diiection of the FZK is the province of the oblast (krai) departments of the 
union The oblast sonets of the trade umons guide the activities of the FZK 
through oblast departments, rayon trade union soviets, and concentrate their 
work upon the control and checking of what has been accomphshed and upon 
help in the work of the FZK 
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28 The Plenum notes that frequent changes in the personnel of the FZK 
are evtrcinely detrimental to the ivork, the Plenum advises all trade union 
organisations to stop this practice and to keep for long periods the better 
workers in the PZK and in the uorkshop committees, as uell ns group 
oigamsers A change of personnel should, ns a rule, occur onlj during rc- 
e'ections 

All trade union organisations must use the present campaign of re-elections 
into she FZ3IK m order to maintain in o/hcc the better workers, and m order 
to V erify whether the decisions of the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions are being carried out 

29 The most important task of the oblast departments and of the TSkKS 
of the Unions is the selection of cliairintn of the FZIC For this u ork must be 
put forward trusty persons, u ho enjoy the unquestioned support and authonty 
of workers in the factor} , their level must consfantlj be raised, they must 
be freed from pettj supervision and from functions which arc alien to them , 
constant care must be taken of them and help must be gn on to them in tlieir 
work 

After the conclusion of the re elections of tlic FZK in the undertakings, 
short courses (witliout taking tliem away from their work) must be started 
for trade union group organiatrs, for members of the workshop committees 
and of the FZF As from January 1933 a network of primary trade union 
circles for now members of the trade unions is also to be started 
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montli not htci than tlic 26th o£ each month, and to each working-placo not 
later thin the 30th The Chief of PPS is rctponsihle for this ^ 

(c) Por bringing not later than the 20th of each month, before thePactorj 
Committee (zankoin), a plan ahoiving the proposed prodiictmty of labour, 
and the wages of the piece-rate categories of workers, with information ns to 
the execution of the fiinncial plan of production of the undertaking The Chief 
of TES IS responsible for this 

(d) Por carrjnng out measures for instituting pcisonal responsibility at 
all points of the work, and for establishing the clear responsibility of each 
worker and employee for the w ork giv cn to him, and for the proportj entrusted 
to him For this purpose, not later than May 1 

(1) AVorkers must be allotted to definite working-places and definite shifts 
The chiefs of workshops arc responsible for this 

(2) Dcfimtc equipment and tools arc to bo attached to each svorker, and 
a definite task fixed for luin Chiefs of i^oikshops arc responsible for this 

(3) Definite members of the adimmstrativc and tcolimcnl personnel and 
of the serving personnel are to be attached to defimte groups and shifts of 
workers Chiefs of u orkshops and of the Dejiai tnients of the AVorks 3Iai)agc- 
ment ire responsible lor this 

(i) IndiMdual responsibiht) is to bo cstablibhcd for damaged goods, spodt 
material and bicakagos of equipment, for the quantity and quality of the 
finished product, and of the semi-fimshed goods nliioh arc passed from one 
section to anotht r, and from one workshop to another Chiefs of workshops, 
and of OTK, OGM and OPP, arc responsible for this 

(5) Preventn o repairs are to bo earned out according to plan, and the 
rcppiring staff is to be attached to the objects to be repaired The ClnM of 
OGAI is lesponsiblo for this 

(e) To consider uithm ten dajs all proposals for rationalisation sent m by 

production conferences, workers, engmeermg and teebmeal personnel (ITB) 
and emplo} ees, and to inform withm the same period the author of each pro- 
posal as to the results of the proposal " p. 

AVithin twenty da)s after a proposal has been accepted, to doterimnc its 
economic effects and the premium to be given to the author of the proposal, 
in pursuance of the ruling ns to premiums 

To establish the period within which each accepted proposal is 'to be 
introduced into the scheme of production, and to fix tho persons who are to 
be responsible for its carrying out The Zav Bn? (factory invention com- 
mittee) is responsible for this 

(/) To start keeping systematic records of the work done bj shock 
brigades and by those engaged in socialist competition and to present to the 
P actory Committee information as to the results of their work not later than 
the 10th of each month The Department of Jlass A\'’orks is responsible foi 
this 

(g) Not later than witlun twenty days from the moment of icccivmg 
notice from a bngade that they wish to be transferred to cost-accounting, to - 
detenmne from the point of view of the conditions of the technological process 
the possibility of transferrmg the bngade to cost accounting , and, within the 
same period, to prepare the necessary conditions for this, and to take the 
necessary official st'ms for the transfer of tho bngade to nost-aocoimting, 
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(a) To strengthen labour distipluie in every v a^ , to liquidate absenteeism 
and late arrnal , to get the utmost out of the uoiking-daj , to achieve the 
fulfilment and o\en the exceeding of the tasks sot, while simultaneously 
improving the quality of the output , and liquidating stoppages and damaging 
of goods 

(b) To take an active part in the production conferences ns regards tech- 
nical problems, and in the iinprovcmcnt of production and organisation of 
labour 

(c) The ITR and skilled workers undertake to pass on their knowledge 
and experience as regards production to new cadres of workers 


n Labour Disctphnt 

6 In order to strengthen the socialist discipline of labour and to ensure 
the fulfilment and the exceeding of the industrial and financial plan, and of 
the tasks laid down by the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee and Central 
Control Commission of the All-Union Communist Party as regards the improve- 
ment in the quality of the output, lowering costs of production and increased 
productivity of labour the Administration and tlie Pactorj Committee take 
upon themselves the following obligations 

(a) The Administration and the Fartorj Committee undertake, ns from 
May 1, to verify the measures necessary to adjust the registers of attendance , 
of lateness at work , of absenteeism , and early leavnng of work, bearing in 
mind the instruction of tlie Commissan it of Labour (Narkontrud) as to 
registration of recoids 

(b) The Administration undertakes to put in operation Without demur the 
decision of the Sovnarkom of tlie USSR of 15 xi 32 ns to dismissals for 
absenteeism without siifliciont reasons 

(c) The Administration undertakes, with the correspondmg organisations, 
to take measures in order to improve the means of communication between 
the undertalang and the workers’ residences , to abolish queues in the dimng- 
rooms and cafeteria of the closed cooperativ c society (ZRK), etc 

7 The Factory Committee undertakes to carry out the mass political 
educational work for genuinclj sociabst labour discipline , to organise workers’ 
brigades , to verify, in the homes of the workers, the reasons given for 
absenteeism , to make the persons guilty of encouraging abscntees'responsihle 
for their actions The Factor} Committees arc held responsible if they ignore 
or fail to carry out in full the law as to absenteeism , together with the 
Adnumstration, the Factory Committee undertakes to cooperate in the ^im- 
provement of the personnel of jegister-keepers 

8 The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake the following 
obligations as regards the creation of favourable conditions for Comrades’ 
Coutts the Adnumstration is to provide the necessary accommodation and 
the necessary material for the consideration of cases , the Factory Committee 
is to carry out concrete direction , to give regular instructions , to provide 
the personnel of tlip Comrades’ Courts from the best udarnik worker^, and 
to free the chairmeu of the courts from too many other onerous social duties 

1 

V 
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WoTk=l)ops and aio rcsponsibk for tlub 

J7 In iIiHinibsiK of supcrfluons libouc force flic follonmt' are given pro 
feronro in being allow ot’ to 1 cep tlioirjobs nfbfr f hiiig*. being equal urlnTfiiL'i, 
members of the f rado union, v oumn n ho hav c dr>pt ndenfs, members of faimliC' 
of pf tsou<i called up to the Red \nuT, vvorkerv vv ho Imvt gn cn long ‘lerv ice jn 
production, and persons to bo c Ibd up to tin Red Aririj in 1931 


It 2rnini»ij of <i»A Trcht ic iJ } ditcotom 

IS 11*1111111 the limits of tin funds nlloialtd for this m the uidustriivl and 
fuiaiKial plan, the Administration undcrlaU's 

(fl) To impart to the word era the coinpiil'or^ mmiinnm ol technic il know- 
ledge witlun the penods set out in the plan, mikiii!! sure that these courses 
arc provided with premises leaders of sliuh eirclcs, and the nece'sar^ teaching 
equipment and matcnnls Tlie workers in thtir turn Undertake to attend 
these courses, according to the techmc il mimmiim programme, not Icis than 
once in sm daj s Absence from courses im considered to be equal to dibrcgard 
of the nilcs of internal order and labour disc ijihne 

(b) To provide adequate acrommodaiion and upkofp for a mass technical 
hbrarj 

(c) To bear the ovponscs of production evcursions [education »l visits] of 
workers up to the sum of JOOO roubles, and to agree the list of persons to bo 
Sent in each case in consultation with thcl‘actor_) Comimllec 

(d) To pav the (cos of 15 w orkers at tcelimcul eorrespondonce coni>esj and 
to organise constant teclmicul adnee for all workers 

(e) To subscribe to tecliuic.d publications in their own language for foreign 
w orkers 

To provide with interpreters those production eonfcrenccsin which foreign 
worl ers ind specialists and workers belonging to national mmoritiespartieipato 

To provide with leaders the circles of foreign worlers and of workers 
belonging to national minorities 

19 The Avlramistration undertakes, during the course of 1*)33, to tram in 
the f’ctorv school (FZD) 120 pupils ns below 

(fl) To tram and give refresher courses in the factorj and works courses, 
and in the workers’ evening schools, within the scope of the funds agreed by 
the industrial and hnancial plan 

(6) In order to jmprov c the fixing of production quotas the Administration 
undertakes, vnthin the limits of the funds agreed m the incluslnnl and financial 
plan, to tram and give refresher courses, during 1933, in special classes, to 
specialist clerks for calculating production quotas 

(c) Within the limits of the funds agreed m the industrial and financial 
plan, to send workers for instruction to courses outside the undertaking 

The selection of poraons to he sent is made in consultation wath the Factory 
Committee 

Note —This undertaking is to be givmn official form ui a supplementary 
agreement to bo made between the Admiiustration and the Factorj Committee 
not later than Jlay 1, 1933 

20 The Adimmstration uiidcrtakes to use the 10,000 roubles allotted 
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iccordmg to the industrial and financial plan lor completing the enlargement 
)f the iactory school (FZU) and the production workshops attached to it, 
luring the second quarter of the year 

The Administration undertakes to employ in production the pupils who 
lave completed their course of studies, according to their speciahty, ensuring 
;o them on their leaving the school the means necessary to raise their qualifica- 
aons (attaching them to a definite working-place, giving them promotion as 
iheir qualifications improie) 

The pupils of the factory school (FZTJ) undertake to improve the quahty 
if their theoretical and practical work , not to miss wilfully any practical 
work or theoretical instruction , to carry on an unreconcilable fight with those 
who despoil socialist property (steal and spoil tools, materials, equipment, 
workshops and lecture-rooms, teaching eqmpment, books, copy-jiooks, etc ) , 
to combat the spoiling of goods and stoppages , to take an active part in the 
social and production life of the undertatang, in shock brigades, sociabst com- 
petition, rationahsation and inventions, and in the work of production con- 
ferences 

The Administration undertakes, not later than June 1, to create instruc- 
tional conditions for pupils m the practical work of production It must 
attach them to highly shlled workers 


V Wages 

21 The wage-rate for workers of the first category, for a seven-hour 
working day, is fixed at 35 4 kopeks per hour for time-work , at 44 5 kopeks 
per hour for piece-work , and at 48 kopeks per hour for workers on piece-rates 
employed m operations of tempenng 

The hourly day-rate for workers of the remaining categories is fixed in 
accordance with the folloinng coefficients of the wage-rate scale 

Category 12 3 45678 

Coefficients 1 12 1 45 1 75 21 25 30 36 

22 Piece-rates are calculated in accordance with the wage-scales for piece- 
workers fixing new rates for 1933, as soon as quotas are reconsidered Until 
the reconsideration of quotas the existing piece-rates remain in force The 
new scale makes no automatic change in rates 

23 Workers are placed in the various categories according to the work 
they perform When allocating work, care must be taken to give it to the 
appropnate categories of workers 

Individual allocation of workers to the categories of the wage scale is 
carried out independently by the chiefs of departments and workshops, within 
the limits of the average coefficient of the given department and workshop, 
in accordance with the Eates-and-Grading Directory in force in the machine- 
building industry for lathe-makmg Disputes between workers and chiefs of 
workshops and departments as regards grading are dealt with by the Scales- 
conflicts Commissions of the department or workshop , if no agreement is 
reached, they are passed on to the Factory Control Commission (EKK) 

If for thirty consecutive days a worker has done work of a higher category 
than his own, and if he has produced the quota appropriate to that category, 
and if there is sufficient work in that higher category, he must be transferred 
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to the higher category, except when he has been replacing a worker absent 
owing to illness, or on holiday or on an official mission 

If, however for two months out of two and a half a worker has been doing ^ 
work of a higher categorj , and continues to be so emploj ed after that period 
has elapsed, he must be transferred to the higher category witho'ut having to 
make application, provided that he has fulfilled the quota and that his work 
18 of the quality appropnate to that category 

In cases where there is enough v ork for a worker in his own grade, but he 
has, as an exception been given urgent work of a lower grade, he has no right 
to refuse it , but wages in such cases are paid according to the worker’s 
category 

In cases where a worker of a lower grade temporanly replaces a worker of 
a higher grade who is absent owing to illness, or on holiday or on an official 
mission, or is attending the tershor temtorial militia), the w orker of the- 
lower category is paid for the w ork he is actually doing, without being trans- 
ferred to the higher category AVhen the person whom he has been replacmg 
returns to work, the low er-paid worker does not, when he returns to his former 
work in his own grade, retam the nght to the higher wage that he had been 
temporanly receiving When a worker does work only one category lower 
than his owm, he receives only the payment of that category 

24 For special categones of time rate workers who do specially slalled 
and responsible work of a category not below that of category 6, the rate of 
category 1 is fixed at 40 kopeks per hour But when their work is poor in 
quahtj or not sufficiently productiv e, the chiefs of their workshops have the 
nght to pay them according to the general rate for time-workers 

For special categories of time-workers a special system of premium pay- 
ments IS to be introduced to correspond with the actual output of their labour, 
and in pursuance of a regulation to be worked out by the management together 
wi<^h the responsible Techmeal Expert Section (TES) by May 1 

In V ork where it is impossible to keep a record of the output of time- 
workers, they may be paid premiums based on v aluation of them output by 
foremen and workshoji engineers The premiums are paid to time-workers 
only within the hmits of the moneys saved as a result of their labour, and from 
a fund specially set aside for this purpose, within the limits of the wages fund 
sanctioned by the plan The amount of this special fund is fixed by the 
management before the hegmmng of the month or quarter 

25 Hourly day-rates for pupils of the factory' school (FZU), and also for 
individual and brigade instruction of the first category, are fix:ed at 18 3 
kopeks The hourly rates for other categones are fixed in accordance with 
the coefficients given in the following wage-rate scale 

Category 12 3 4 

Coefficients 1 12 15 19 

26 The management undertakes to admit pupils of the factory school 
(EZh) to piece-work as from the second year of their instruction, and at rates 
equal to those of adult piece-workers 

27 Skilled workers who have pnpiils attached to them for instruction m 
production, and who combine this work with their own work in production, 
recciv e a monthly compensation by way of additional payment equal to 25 per 
cent of the pupil s rate Half of this is paid monthly, and the rest at the end 
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of SIX moaths if the pupil passd^^HsT testis 1[£ fhe'^^t^cjili^ is given m a 
brigade of piece-irorkers, the skilled workers who haie pupils attached to 
them are compensated in the same way. The same system of payment 
apphes also to the framing of adult workers In training m brigades the 
management undertakes to attach all pupils to skilled workers The output 
of pupils IS credited to the Staff Department of the works 

28 Workers in the undertaking who are undergoing instruction with a 
view to changmg their skilled occupation, or to improiung their qualifications, 
are paid at the rate fixed for time-workers of category 1 

29 The engineering and technical personnel are paid according to the 
Grading Directory for Engineering and Techmcal Personnel of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Jlachine-Buildmg Umon for maximum and 
mimmimi salanes The minimum rate for the first categioy is ISO roubles 
The salaries for each separate post between the fixed minimum and maximum 
rates are fixed by the chiefs of departments and workshops in accordance with 
the wages fund Differences of opmion are settled by the Workers’ Control 
Commission (RKK) 

Premiums for members of the engineering and techmcal personnel and for 
employees m workshops and works departments for overfulfilimg the plan 
are to be paid in accordance with a regulation to be made by the works 
management by May 16 The Technical Expert Section (TES) is responsible 
for this 

30 Until such time a^ state regulation is adopted, the salaries of employees 
and of the subordinate staff (MOP) will be according to the scales of 1932, 
and in pursuance of the classification of employment attached to the present 
collective agreement Within the limits of the wage-fund for this group of 
workers, their salaries are fixed by the chiefs of departments and workshops 
Conflicts are settled by the BEK 

31 The Admmistration undertakes to place on a piece-rate basis all work 
suitable for the application of the production quota system, and to raise the 
percentage of piece-work to the total time worked according to the table 
given below 

Percentage of piece-work, 1 vu 33 -75 per cent 

„ „ 1 XI 33 -80 

,, ,, 1 1 34 —So ,, 

A plan for the effective introduction of piece-rates in workshops, and for 
different kinds of work, is appended 

Piece-work must be carried out m conjunction with the obhgatory calcula- 
tion of the individual output and earnings of each worker 

32 Piece-work rates for work done by bngades are calculated on the 
principle of dimsion of labour accordmg to the land of operation and to the 
grade and skill of the workers involved The earnings are divided among 
the members of the brigade in proportion to the hours worked and to the wage- 
rate scales of the several workers 

Work will be undertaken by brigades whenever the conditions of the 
- technical process, the close interlockmg of the equipment used, or the best use 
of the skill of the workers available, makes this advisable 

33 If the time necessary for making appliances, eqmpment or tools for a 
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piece of ^oxk has.riijttbfeto Wow^i’toii the quota, or Mthe“ 

Lluded in calculating the piece-rates for this work tiece^ate 

work entailed wiU be paid to the workers over and above their piece rate 

wages, as if it were a separate piece of work 

Si men a piece-rate worker is transferred to other work 

workshop, in his own trade and category and ^Tglven 

work IS paid at the rate proper for the new work ho notice need be g 

“CT™k„ .. moTcd from higHy specte.d wk to oltei 
although It he of a lower grade, payment is made according to the work don 

35 In return for the wages paid to them in pursuance of the present 
agreement, the workers undertake to achieve the quota of production laid 
down by the works management, the work done corresponding in qua y 
to the technical conditions Eepeated failure to fulfil the quota of output 
without good reason, or a product inferior in quahty to that made possible 
by techmcal conditions, due to the worker’s negligence, will lead to reduction 
to a lower category, or to disnussal 

36 Disputes between workers and the Adn^istration about quotas of 
output, or calculation of wage-rates, are dealt with'''hy the BKK Until the 
dispute has been dealt with, the worker has no nght refuse to do the work 
allotted to him, though he may disagree with the wage^il®^ quota of 
output " - %. 


37 The Administration undertakes to carry out to the letter the condl7?°”® 
as regards the calculation of v age-rates , it undertakes not to permit o'rej''" 
spending of the wage-fund, and not to make any additional payments whic^ 
have not already been provided for by the law or the collective agreement 
The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to keep systematic watch, and 
to establish the most ngid control, ov er the correct use of the wage-fund, both 
as regards separate groups of workers and workshops and the works as a whole 
In all cases nhere the wages scale disciphne has been broken, or where the 
wage fund has been ovmr spent, the Factory Committee undertakes to take 
all measures to stop these irregularities and to report them to the higher trade 
union organisation, while at the same time seeing that the culpnts are brought 
to justice 


38 The factory management (ZU) undertakes to pay from its own 
resources the salarj’ of one wage-rate clerk for the Factory Committee (ZK) 
and one clerk to calculate the output quotas 

39 "Wages are paid twice a month, outside working hours , on the 25th 
of each month for the first half of the month, and on the 10th of the following 
month for the second half Payments will be made first to those workshops 
which hav'e over-fulfilled or fulfilled the programme of production 


VI Production Quotas 

40 Production quotas are worked out by the Administration as for a 
shock-worker, upon a basis of mavimum utdisation of eqmpment, and of 
making allowance for unav oidable stoppages, for a normal percentage of spoilt 
goods and for time lost in necessary rest during working hours 
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accompany it by an instruction, showing the piece-rate wage and the time to 
be taken When he iecei\es new work, the workman must hand over his 
instruction, showing the work he has fimshed, together with that which he 
has not yet completed, to the foreman 

If additional payments have to be made as a result of changes in the con- 
ditions upon which the quota of production was onginally calculated, they 
must be made in accordance witli an additional payment sheet, showing the 
reasons for the additional payment, the sum payable and the time for which 
the additional payment is iemg made 

45 The w orking of overtime, as a rule, is not permitted Task work is 
not allowed All work outside regular working hours, by whomsoei er imtiated, 
And irrespective of the payment to be made, is permitted only in exceptioftal 
cases, m the order and for the reasons laid down by law (such as shipwreck, 
and disasters due to the forces of nature, etc ) Overtime work is permitted 
only after the passing of the relevant resolution by the all -factory "Workers’ 
Control Commission (RK.K) and after sanction for this has been obtained from 
the workers’ inspectorate It is not permitted to compensate for overtime 
by takmg time off during working hours 

46 Payment for spoilt goods and time lost owing to breakdowns in 
machincrj is made m accordance with the existing legislation dealing with 
this subject 

47 Supplies for workers and their living conditions the Administration 
undertakes 

(а) To gue financial assistance to the closed cooperative society (ZRK) 
within the limits of the sums ear-marked in the industrial and financial plan, 
in order to enlaige its circulating capital, to increase self-supplies and to 
improve the food provision 

(б) To give the accommodation necessary for dimng-rooms and cafeterias, 
and to pronde — accordmg to the bsts made out for the suburban farm — the 
means necessary for help in biuldmg a store-house for keeping vegetables, for 
bmlding piggenes and rabbit hutches (see section relating to building of bving 
accommodation) 

(c) To give active help to the closed cooperative society (ZRK) during 
the whole period of the operation of the collective agreement, by providing 
traction power for sowing operations in connection with the works 

(d) By April 15 the works management will put one motor-car at the dis- 
posal of the closed cooperative society (ZEK), the latter being responsible for 
pajing for the staff required and for repairs 

(e) To help within the limits of the sums set aside for this purpose, in 
repairing the premises occupied by the canteen quarters (kitchen, dining- 
room, store-houses), and to give every assistance in adapting and re-eqnippmg 
these premises with a view to prov iding the best possible service to the workers 

To give regular and timely information to the closed coopcrativ e society 
(ZRK) as to the carrying out of the industrial and financial plan in the work- 
shops, and to find the necessary means, from the internal resources of the works, 
in order to ensure priority in siipplpng the shock-workers The mobilisation 
of such means to he worked out in consultation wnth the shock-workers 

48 The Admimstration undertakes 
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55 Working clothes be issued, as laid do\\n by the Commissariat of 
Labour (NKT) of the USSR Washing, mending and disinfection of working 
clothes, and repairs to seorking boots, will be done at the expense of the 
cstablisluncnt Workers who axe engaged m injurious occupations will have 
milk issued to them 111 the quantities fixed by the NK.T of the USSR orkmg 

clothes and all ncutTahsing jireparations arc issued to pupils in the baine 
measure as thej are Issued to adults 

50 The Administration undertakes to proiidc special accommodation 
with separate compartments for clothes, so that caeh of the workers may keep 
both his own clothes and his working clothes m ins own compartment The 
establishment will replace, cither in oash or in kind, all clothes lost, if they 
have been handed over for safe-keeping 

57 The workers undertake to take care 01 the working clothes and boots 
issued to them, and also to hand oser for sakc-kcoping their own clothes, 
as well as their working clothes and boots, according to established order 
When working clothes and boots are done with, or when a worker leases the 
cstabhshnient, they 'must ho returned No new worling clothes or boots will 
be issued until the old ones are returned 

58 The Administration and the Factor} Committee (ZK) undertake to 
submit to a preliminary professional test nil pupils to be admitted, and to 
have thorn medically examined rcgulatl} during their penod of instruction 

59 The Administration undertakes to organise special short-term courses 
of instruction 111 safety technique, as applied to the iioculianties of the gixen 
processes, for new workers taken on The workers undertake to carry out the 
rules relating to safety technique, and to obsers c the ncccssarj requirements 
as to hygiene in working places and places of common use , also to notify the 
Administration in good time of unprotected inachincr}, or of faulty protection 
of moving parts 

60 The Administration undertakes to appl} measures for the reduction of 
accident and sickness 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to mobilise the workers for a 
struggle against accidents and sickness, and to keep w atch — through specially 
selected individuals and tiic social mspector of labour — that the Administration 
carries out the measures necessar} for improMng the health conditions of 
work and safetj technique 

61 Tlic Administration and the Factory Comimttcc undertake to adopt 
within a month all measures necessar} to improve the working conditions of 
the evening and night shifts, in order to ensure 

(а) That the evening and night shifts have adequate administrative and 
tcchmcal guidance 

( б ) That they are supplied, without any break, with matennls, tools and 
lighting 

(c) That the \cntilatmg installations, cloakrooms and safety devices 
function properly 

(d) That the medical centre, the dining-rooms and cafetenas fimction 
properly 

62 The Factory Committee and the Administration undertake to organise 
the distribution of admissions to sanatoria, hcaltli resorts and houses of rest 

p2 
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— ^both those allotted to them and those bought out of the 
as to satisfy the u orkers, the engineering and technical personnei f b 
shock-workers and the iin entors, in the factory, ^uho carry out t c q 
ments of the plan and wlio stand in need of medical attention or res 
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63 The Administration undertakes "kg n I nd 

{«) To provide premises suitable for office work, properly equi^i5r 
furnished, for the Factory Committee (ZK), the various u orkshop committee*, 
and the office of the engineering and technical section (ITS), and to pay thc^ 
cost of heatmg, telephone service, cleaning, repairing and guarding, out of ^ 
the moneys of the establishment , and also to bear the cost of lighting, heatmg 
and cleaning the Red Corners in the vv orksliops and in the donmtones 

(h) The Administration undertakes to bear the cost of repairing, lighting, 
heating and protection against fire, of the club of the works within the hmits 
laid down for this purpose by legislation 

(c) The works management undertakes to organise Red Corners in I^o 1 
workshop, in the SGM and the factory school (FZU), in addition to those 
already existing 

The Administration undertakes to provide, within the limits sanctioned ' 
in the industrial and financial plan, the means for heilth work among the 
workers’ children, and to take part in this work , it also undertakes to provide 
accommodation for w ork among the Pioneers 

The Administration undertakes to mal c monthly payments, simultaneously 
with the payment of wages, to the funds of the Factory Committee (ZK), 
amounting for the first thousand workers to 1 5 per cent of the total wages 
paid, and for the rest of the workers to 1 per cent of the total wages paid, 
towards the upkeep of the factorj school (FZU), and 1 jier cent of the total 
wages paid towards cultural work 


IX The Conditions of Work of the Engineering and Technical Personnel 

Go In order to ensure the active influence of the entire body of the 
engineenng and technical personnel (ITB) upon the practical solution of the 
problems of production, connected wnth the struggle for the new technique 
and for imtirovung production, the engineering and technical section under- 
takes to achieve m 1933 the utilisation to capacitj of all lathes, machines and 
aggregates thereof , to mechanise all labour absorbing processes , to see that 
workers and members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE) are 
placed in the workshops to the best adv antage for this purpose the assistance 
of the appropriate highly trained specialists of the NITS, of the scientific 
research institutes and of the higher technical educational institutions must 
be enhsted 


66 The Administration undertakes 

(a) To issue by 1 vi an instruction which would determine the rights and 
duties of every member of the engineering and technical personnel according 
to the post occupied by him, so that the engineering and technical personnel 
E ) should be doing only technical and production work The instructioi^ 
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as to tlie rights and duties of the engmeenng and technical personnel (ITB) 
in workshops must he worked out not later than May 1 of tins year , ithe 
responsibility for this rests with the Department of Eationalisation in the 
works, and with the chiefs of workshops - _ . 1 

(b) To enlist the participation of the engineering and techmcal personnel 
(ITS) in the solution of problems of planned recrmting and of rational utihsa- 
tion of the engineering and techmcal personnel (ITB,) 

67 In cases of dismissal according to paras (a) and (6) of article 47 of the 
KZOT, the members of the engmeenng and technical personnel (ITR) must 
have a month’s notice in writing given to them When members of the 
engmeenng and techmcal personnel (ITR) are dismissed for causing material 
loss in production, the Admimstration undertakes to appomt an expert com- 
mission consisting of the representatives of the Admimstration, of the Factory 
Committee, of the local body of the engineering and tecbmoal personnel (ITR) 
and of specialist experts, according to the recommendation of the higher 
organisations of the ITS 

68 Members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) who work 
m workshops injurious to health have a right to additional hohdays, and to the 
issue of working clothes and neutrabsmg preparations as laid down by the 
Commissariat of Labour (NKT) 

69 The Administration wdl provide the necessary sums, within the bmits 
allocated for the purpose, for improving the quabfications of the engineering 
workers as follows journeys and excursions within the USSR and abroad , 
refresher courses and attendance at scientific and technical conferences and 
congresses , to aid the work of the NITS , for study of foreign languages , 
for organisation and provision of techmcal libraries and technical literature, 
including foreign publications (m agreement with the engmeenng and techmcal 
section (ITS and NITS) , fpr the publishing work of the engineering and 
techmcal section (ITS and NITS), etc 

When it 18 contemplated to send members of the engmeenng and technical 
personnel (ITR) abroad or elsewhere for the purpose of improvmg their 
qualifications, their candidatures will be agreed by the Administration and 
the Factory Comnuttee (engineering and techmcal section) in consultation 

The Administration undertakes to put at the disposal of the engmeenng 
and techmcal personnel (ITR) archives, research studies, etc 

The moneys allocated for the woik of the NITS will be handed over to the 
NITS within a month of their allocation 

70 The Admmistration undertakes 

(a) To provide the necfessary residential accommodation, for those mem- 
bers of the engmeermg and techmcal personnel (ITR) who, have either not 
got any at all or are badly in need of it, in houses which have been newly 
built or purchased, in addition to those houses which have already been specially 
set aside for the engmeermg and techmcal personnel (ITR) 

(b) To make a plan not later than 5 v in agreement with the Factory 
Comnuttee (engmeermg and teclmical section) ZK(ITS), settmg aside resi- 
dential accommodation for the engineering and techmcal personnel (ITR) 
month by month, together ^inth a bst of members of the engmeermg and 
techmcal personnel (ITR) to whom such residential accommodation must be 
allotted 
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(c) To moke sure beforehand that the necessary residential accommoda'- 
tion IS available for those members of the engineering add technical personnel 
(ITR) who arc to be taken on, or transferred from other places 

(d) The Administration undertakes to prondc six lacations in health 

resorts, with pa) for railway expenses, out of the premium reserve fund, and 
to allocate them in accordance with achievements in production, according 
to the premium system, in consultation with the cngineenng and technical 
section (ITS) ^ 

(c) The Administration undertakes to increase the funds for food supplies 
m cases where persons who are not members of the iTR are attached to the 
ITR dining-rooms, so as to make sure that the increase in numbers fed docs 
not lead to a deterioration in the feeding of the ITR 

71 The Administration and the ZK(ITS) undertake to sec that the best 
possible use is made of the capacities of foreign specialists in their own fields, 
by providing them with suitable conditions for their work, bv developing 
cultural and political activities among them, and bj giv mg them appropriate 
cultural services 

72 In the summer tune the Administration undertakes to provide boat 
transport for the workers and members of the cngineenng and tcchmcal 
personnel across the river Oka to the M} sa 

73 The Administration undertakes to provide bv May 1 accommodation 
for cultural services to the ITR in dwelling-house No 1 , to eqmp and organise 
a cafeteria on a cost-accounting basis , and to arrange for supplies out of the 
self supply of the closed cooperative society 

74 The works management undertakes to provide regularly, not less 
than once in six days, hot water for baths, and to arrange for the cleaning 
of apartments of the unmarned members of the ITR 


A The Dulles of the ITR 

73 To fulfil the industrial and financial plan as regards its quantitativ e 
indices, t c to ensure that the planned increase of productivity reaches 138 
per cent , to lower the cost of production , and to make sure that the output 
IS of the requisite quality 

76 To bring about an economy of not less than 500,000 roubles during 
1933, by using rationalisation methods and inv’entions of the ITR 

77 To assist in lowering the percentage of spoilt goods in basic production 

78 To lower stoppages due to breakdowns of machinery to 3-3 5 per cent 
of that set aside for repairs, by making compulsory the introduction of planned 
prev entive repairs 

79 To appoint 50 ITR as social techmeal leaders to all production bngades 
in the works, with an undertaking that they will give constant guidance and 
instruction and that they will ensure the use of cost-accounting m the brigades 

80 To make sure that all basic production workshops have completelj 
mastered in all details the estabhshed technological process of lathe 682, 
with use of all appliances and special tools as planned 

81 To give gmdance in raising the qualifications of the workers (techmeal 
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rnuumum), and to select from the members of the ITR forty trained leaders, 
having organised a seminar for them , to make sure that the teaching is 
given systematically, according to programme 

82 To take the greatest possible part in preparmg technological instruc- 
tions as to care of eqmpment and in the continuous elaboration of these 
instructions 


XI IForl 0/ tht RKK and GhecLing of the. Carrying out of the 
Collecltvc Agreement 

83 The Factory Committee (ZK) and the Admimstration undertake to 
create all the conditions necessary for the normal working of the Workers’ 
Control Comimssion (RKK), and ior the immediate consideration (within 
three days) of all commumcations received 

In order to improve the work of the RKK, the ZK undertake to improve 
the qualifications of the workers’ part of the RKK, by giving them short-term 
courses of mstruction in labour legislation and calculation of production 
quotas, so that by givmg systematic instructions the workers and employees 
will be rallied round the RKK 

The Administration undertakes to provide technical services to the RKK 
by its own stafi, and to let the RKK have all the materials necessary for 
settling particular problems , further, to provide expert advice when 
reqiured 

84 The Admimstration and the ZK undertake to organise a systematic 
check upon the carrying out of their mutual obligations When the collective 
agreement is infringed, the Administration and the ZK must take immediate 
steps to stop the infringement 

85 Every three months a mass checking of the carrying out of the col- 
lective agreement is undertaken 

Individual members of the works management who are actually guilty of 
offences against this collective agreement are hable to criminal proceedings 
under article 134 of the UK Each worker, ITR or employee will be punish- 
able according to the table of fines and penalties, and will also be responsible 
to the Comrades’ Court and, as members of the trade union, to their trade 
union organisation 

86 The Administration undertakes to print this collective agreement 
with all its appendices, and to distribute it to the workers by May 1 

87 New legislation passed during the period of the operation of this 
collective agreement will be binding upon both the contracting parties 

, Chairman of the Factory Committee 

(Zavkom) Kazakov 

Director of the Works Tarankov 

Chairman of the Workers’ Control (RK) Sevridov 

Chief of the STP and ST Minervto 


\ 
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APPENDIX TO CHilPTERS II AND VI (sec pp 63-67, 324-348) 

The New ConsMitlion of 1936 {complete tiTl, vith a summary silling 
forth tin Eights of Man) 

Wr are indebted for tlus admirable translation of the Russian tert to Mrs 
Anna Louise Strong, who has gi\ cn a dozen v ears to thg USSR ‘ It is curious 
that there is no official version in English of the Soviet Constitution, but 
English IS not one of the ole\ cn official lan'^iages in the USSR ilrs Strong 
has examined scacn translations, all made by staffs of cvperts The ilioscoio 
Ecus translation (MN), the Cooperative Publishers (CO), the International 
Publishers (IP), the Lawrence and Mbshart (LW), the Inprccor (INP), a 
translation made bj the Soviet Embassy in Washington (SE) and a translation 
made by an English-speaking embassy in Moscow for official use (LEG) The 
first five \ary considerably among thenisehes but tend towards a soiietized 
English not alway s clear to tl o average reader , the SE translation has 
improved on much of their phrasing, but not on all (Note the iingiammatical 
use of “ Union Republic ” for constituent republic ) The LEG makes 
important improvements from the standpoint of legal English, but tends 
occasionally towards a too-legal jihrasiug which \nolatcs the clear sinipbcity 
of the Russian text Mrs Strong has earned our thanks by^ presemng the 
feeling of the onginal in a simple, direct and readable translation, meantime 
giving footnotes to show the chief differences The layman should thus be 
able to read it without confusion, while the student may trace possible shades 
of interpretation as shown by different texts 

Amendments made by the Constitutional Congress after popular discussion 
have been indicated in the indented portions of the text 

The footnotes are those of Mrs Strong- Her book. The New Soviet Con- 
stitution [New York, 1937, 164 pp ], affords the best accoimt of the coming 
of the constitution 


Cir VPTl R I 

THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY > 

Apticle ] The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a socialist state of 
workers ^ and peasants ^ 

* In other translations “ Social Organization ”, “ The Organization of Society ” 

® “ Workers ” means industrial workers, contrasted both witli peasants and with, 
white collar emplovees Proposals made during the nation wide discussion to recognize 
“ mtcUectuals ” jn this article — there "wero various suggested phrasings — ^wero rejected on 
the ground that this article gives the class basis of Sov let society and that intellectuals 
are not a separate class IntcUeotuals are, however, included in all powers and prmleges 
of the Soviet slate, under the w ord ‘ trudyashohiUisjTi ’ , hero translated ‘ working 
people ” 

“ I should like to use “ farmer ” as that is the generic term in America, as “ krestyanin ” 
18 m Russian, for all persons working in agriculture, but I don’t venture to oppose all 
seven translators 
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Article 2 The political foundation of the USSR consists of soviets * of 
vrorking people’s ® deputies, -which grew up and became strong as a result of 
the overthrow of the power of landlords and capitalists and the winning of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat 

AimoLE 3 All pow er m the USSR belongs to the working people of town 
and country as represented by soviets of working people’s deputies 

AnTicLr 4 The economic foundation of the USSR consists of the socialist 
economic system and the socialist ownership ® of the tools and means of pro- 
duction, firmly estabhshed as a result of the hquidation of the capitalist 
economic system, the abohtion of private ownership ® of the tools and means 
of production, and the abohtion of the exploitation of man by man 

Article 5 Socialist property ® m the USSR has either the form of state 
property (the wealth ’ of the whole people) or the form of cooperative-collective 
property (property of separate collects e ' farms, property of cooperatne 
associations) 

Article 6 The land, its deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, mmes, 
railways, water and air transport, hanks, means of communication, largo 
state-organired farm enterprises (state farms, machine-tractor stations, etc ) 
and also" the basic housing facilities in cities and industrial localities are ® 
state propert} , that is, the wealth of the whole people 

Article 7 Public enterprises m collective farms and coopcrativ e organiza- 
tions, with their livestock and eqmpmcnt, products raised or manufactured 
shy the colleotu e farms and cooperative organizations, as well as their public 
structures, constitute ® the public, socialist property of the collectn c farms 
and cooperate c organizations 

Aside from the basic income from socialized collective farm husbandry, 
every collective farm household shall have for personal ® use a plot of land 
attached to the house and, as personal ® property, the subsidiary husbandry 
•on the plot, the' house, productive livestock, poultry, and small farm tools — 
accoiding to the statutes of the farming artel 

Words “ aside from the basic income from socialized col- 
lective farm husbandry ” were added by the Constitutional 
Congress 

AnncLE 8 The land occupied by collective farms is secured to them 
■without payment and without time limit, that is, for over 

The words “ without payment and ” were added 

*■ “ Soviet ’’ means “ council ” 

^ All otlier translations saj “ toilers ” winch in English implies heavy, exhausting 
labour , the Russian w ord means all persons, including artists and scientists, w ho do useful 
work of hand or hram There is no good Enghsh equivalent 

® “ Sobstvennost ”, i e “ oivnorship ” or “ property ” I have chosen now one, now 
the other, according to the English sense 

’’ “ Dostoyamye ” — not the same word as " sobstvennost ” — implies wealth rather 
than ownership 

° LEG gives “ shall bo ”, to conform to English legal uso , I retain the present tense 
to conform with Stalin’s emphasis that the constitution represents attainments to date 
In later paragraphs referring to government procedure I follow LEG and also uso “ shall ” 

, ® “ Its own ”, “ individual ”, “ private ” m various translations 

“ Auxiliary establishment, or enterprise ” in other translations is too pretentious 
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Artigi^ 9 Alongside tlie Socialist system of economy, whict is tlie 
dominant form of economy in the USSR, the law allows small-scale private 
enterpnse of individual peasants and handcraftsmen based on their personal 
labour, provided there is no exploitation of the labour of others 

Article 10 The right of personal property of citizens in their income 
from work and in their sarongs m their dwelhng house and auxihary husbandry, 
in household articles and utensils and in articles for personal use and comfort, 
as well as the right of inheritance of personal property of citizens, is protected 
by law 

“ As well as the nght of inheritance of personal^ property of 
citizens ” was added in amendment 

Article 11 The economic life of the USSR is determmed and directed 
by a state plan of national economy in the interests of increasing the pubhc 
wealth, of steadily raising the material and cultural standard of the workmg 
people, and of strengthemng the independence of the USSR and its capacity 
for defence 

Apticle 12 Work m the USSR is a duty and a matter of honour for ei ery 
able-bodied citizen, on the prmciplc “ He who does not work shall not eat ” 

In the USSR the principle of sociahsm is realized “ Prom each according 
to his ability, to each according to his work ” 

“ And a matter of honour ” was added 


chapter n 

THE STRUCTURE OE THE STATE 

Apticle 13 The Union of Soviet Socialist Repuhhcs is a federal state, 
formed on the basis of the voluntary union of the following Soviet Sociahst 
Repuhhcs equal in rights 

The Russian Soviet Federated Sociahst Repubhc , 

The Ukrainian Sonet Socialist Repubhc , 

The White Russian Sonet Sociahst Republic , 

The Azerbaijan Soviet Sociahst Repubhc , 

The Georgian Soviet Sociahst Republic , 

The Armenian Sonet Sociahst Repubhc , 

The Turkoman Sonet Socialist Republic , 

The Uzbek Sonet Sociahst Repubhc , 

The Tadzhik Soi let Socialist Republic , 

The Kazak Sonet Socialist Repubhc , 

The Kirghiz Sonet Socialist Repubhc 

Article 14 Withm the jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as reptesented by its highest organs of power and organs of state’ 
administration, shall lie 

Otter translations “ State Organization ”, “ The Organization of the State ” 
t* IP translation , others give ‘ association ” ' 

“Shall” from LEG translation, correct legal form impl>ing compulsion Other 
translations use present ten^e Sec note 8 
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(0) Representation of the Union in international relations , conclusion and 

ratification of treaties with other states , f 

(6) Questions of war and peace , 

(c) Admission of new republics into the USSR , 

(d) SupeWision of the observance of the constitution of the USSR and 
ensurance of the conformity of the constitutions of the constituent republics 
with the constitution of the USSR , 

(e) Confirmation of changes of boundaries between constituent repubhcs , 
(/) Confirmation of the formation of new territories and provinces^® 

as well as new autonomous repubhcs within the constituent repubhcs , 

This paragraph (/) was added 

{g) Organization of the' defense of the USSR and the direction of all the 
armed forces of the USSR , 

(h) Foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly , 

(1) Protection of the seounty of the state , ' 

' {j) Estabhshment of national economic plans of the USSR , 

(A.) Confirmation of the unified state budget of the USSR as well-as of 
the taxes and revenues which go to form the All-Union,^® the repubhc and the 
local bjudgets , 

(i) Admimstration of banks, industnal and agncultural establishments 
and enterpnses and also of trading enterpnses of All-Umon importance , 

(m) Admmistration of transport and communications , 

(w) Direction of the monetary and credit system , 

, (0) Orgamzation of state insurance , 

' The original draft had “ of property ” added , these words 
were struck out 

(p) Contracting and granting of loans , 

iq) Establishment of the fundamental pnnciples for the use of land as 
well as for the exploitation of its deposits, forests and waters , 

{r) Establishment of the fundamental pnnciples in the domain of educa- 
tion and pubhc health , ^ 

(s) Orgamzation of a single system of national economic accounting , 

{t) Estabhshment of the principles of labour legislation , 

(m) Legislation governing the orgamzation of courts and judicial procedure, 
crimmal and civil codes , 

(u) Laws regarding citizenship of the Umon , laws concermng the rights of 
foreigners , 

(10) Passmg All-Union acts of amnesty 

Article 15 The sovereignty of the constituent republics shall' be 

LEG translation All others use “ umon republic ”, -which is not only confusing 
but inaccurate, as “ soyuznaya^’ is an adjective, the same moidentally, as is translated 
“federal” in Article 13 “Federated republic” is a possible translation, hut “con 
Btitucnt ” IS the English word for “ belonging to and making up the Union ”, the exact 
meaning of “ soyuznaya ” 

“ Krai ” given as “ territory ”, “ oblast ” as “ province ”, follo-vmg majonty of 
translations 

** All Union, the equivalent of “ Federal ” m America 

“ Unified ” m most translations 

" Shall ” from LEG translation See notes 8 and 13 Henceforth this legal form 
will bo used without comment The other translations use present tense throughout, 
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lestricted only ■Kitlan tlie limits set forth in Article 14 of the constitution of 
the USSR Ou+side of those limits, each constituent republic shall e'cercise 
state power independently The USSR shall protect the sovereign rights of 
the constituent republics 

ArTicnr lb Each constituent republic shall ha\ e its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the peculiarities of the republic and be drawn 
up in full conformity with the Constitution of the USSR 

AuTlciiU 17 The right freely to secede from the USSR is reserved to 
each constituent republic ^ 

Article 18 The territory of the constituent republics maj not be 
altered without their consent 

V 

Article 19 The law s of the USSR shall havm like force in the territories 
of all constituent republics 

Article 20 In case of conflict between a law of a constituent republic 
and a law of the Umon, the All-Union law shall prevail 

AnriCLE 21 A single Union citizenship is estabhshed for all citizens of 
the USSR Every citizen of a constituent republic is a citizen of the USSR 

Article 22 The Russian Sovuet Federated Socialist Republic shall con- 
sist of the following territones Azov-Black-Sea, Far-Eastern, West Siberian, 
Krasnoyarsk and North Caucasus , of the provinces Voronezh, East Siberia, 
Gorky, Western, Ivanovm, Kalinin, Kirov% Kuibyshev, Kursk, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Omsk, Orenburg, Saratov, Sverdlovsk, Northern, Stalingrad, Chelya- 
binsk and Yaroslavl , of the autonomous soviet socialist republics Tatar, 
Bashkir, Daghestan, Burj at Mongolian Kabardino-Balkarian, Kalmyk, 
Karelian, Komi, Crimean, Man, Mordovian, Volga German, North Ossetian, 
Udmurtsk, Chechen-Ingush, Chuvash and Yakut, and of the autonomous 
provinces Adygei, Jewish, Karachai, Oirat, Khakass and Cherkess 

Article 23 The Ukrainian Soviet Sociahst Republic shall consist of the 
following provinces Vinnitsa, Dniepropetrov'sk, Donetz, Kiev, Odessa, 
Kharkov and Chernigov and the Moldavian Autonomous Sovuet Socialist 
Republic 

Article 24 The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Rejniblie shall indude the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet Sociahst Republic and the Nagorno- 
Karabakh Autonomous Province 

<>. 

Article 25 The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the 
Abkhazian ASSR, the Ajar ASSB and the South Ossetian Autonomous 
Province 

Article 26 The Uzbek Sonet Sociahst Eepubhc shall include the Kara- 
Kalpak ASSR 

Article 27 The Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Repuhhc shall include the Gorno- 
Badaklishan Autonomous Province 

Article 28 The Kazak Soviet Socialist Repuhhc shall consist of the 
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following iwo’unces AktyuliinsL, Alma-Ata, EastKn/al^bstan, 'WestKazaUi- 
Btan, Karaganda, Kustanai, Kortli Kazaklistan, Souti Kazakhstan 

Amiole 29 The Armenian SSR, the White Russian SSR, the Turkoman 
SSR, and the Kirgliiz SSR shall contain no autonomous republics or tcrntones 
or provinces 


cn iPTrn iii 

THE HIGHEST » ORGANS OP STATC POWEll OP THE 
DMON OF SOVIET SOCUETST REPUBLICS 


AnTicnr 30 The highest organ of state pou cr of the USSR is tlie Supreme 
Soiuct 20 of the USSR 

Akticle 31 TJie Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall exercise all the rights 
vested in the Umon of Soviet Socinhst Republics m accordance with Article 
14 of the Constitution, insofar as thej do not, by virtue of the Constitution, 
fall within the competence of organs of the USSR accountable to the Supreme 
SoMct of the USSR, 1 e the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR and the Peoples’ Com- 
missanats of the USSR 

Apticle 32 The legislative pover of the USSR shall bo exercised 
exclusn ely by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 

AimciiE 33 The Supreme Sonet of the USSR shall consist of two 
chambers the Soviet of the Umon and the Sonet of Nationabtics 

Auticle 34 The Soviet of the Union shall be elected by the citizens of 
the USSR by electoral districts on the basis of one deputy for c\ et} 300,000 
of the population 

Article 35 The Sonet of Kafionahtics shall be elected h} the citizens 
of the USSR hr constituent and autonomous republics, autonomous pro\ inces 
aud national regions on the basis of twenty-five deputies from each con- 
stituent republic, eleven deputies from each autonomous republic, fi% c deputies 
from each autonomous pronnee and one deputy from each national region 

In the original draft this read " The Soviet of Nationalities 

SE tranxlstion , others have “Supreme" The Russian word is “ Vj-Bshy”, not 
the Kamo ns m “ Supreme Soviet ” 

” “ V'erkhovnj Soimt " Translated “ Supremo Council ” tveept in LEG translnlvon 
Since all translations use “ Soviet” evcrvnherc oEe the same Russian tvord occurs na 
" ullapo KOTirt”. “ Union of SoMCt Socialist Republics ", “ soncts of vrorkinp peoplu’a 
deputies ”, “ the political foundation of the USSR consi-ts of soviets ", it la pohtieallv 
confusing to ihango suddenly to “ Council ’’ for the supreme liody of the land, consisting 
of more than o thousand elected reprt sentativcs “ Council ” implies a amall appointed 
bodv, accentuates the con'rost vith the prcMons “ Congress of Soviets”, and pises the 
impression of a group of dictators or a return to capitalist democracy I tnerefon, follou 
LEG m returning the ssord “ Soviet ”, the form univi rsal throughout the i ntiro structure 
of Sonet pou i r 

® “ Sonet Korodnvkh IvomnaNsarov ” 1 retain “ Couned ' here since it ib a smsil 
appointed, bo<iy 

** See note 20 Some word he-o 

“ “ Okrnps ”, aUo “ di»tnc.iH ’’ Cf no*o to Article dl 
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shall consist; of deputies appointed by the Supieme So^^ets of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the soviets of 
■working people’s deputies in the autonomous promnces on the 
basis of ten deputies from each constituent repubhc, five 
deputies from each autonomous republic and two deputies from 
each autonomous province ” 

Article 36 The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be elected for a term 
of four years 

Article 37 The two chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the 
So\ let of the Union and the Soviet of Nationabties, shall have equal rights 

Article 38 The legislative mitntive shall belong in equal degree to the 
Soviet of the Union and the Sonet of Nationalities 

Article 39 A law shall be considered adopted if passed by both chambers 
of the Supreme Sonet of the USSR by a simple majority m each 

Article 40 Lavs passed bj the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be 
published m the languages of the constituent republics oier the signatures 
of the Ghaitmau and Sectetary of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR 

'' In the languages of the constituent repubhes ” was added 

Article 41 The sessions of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities shall begin and ternunatc simultaneous!) 

UiTicLB 42 The Sonet of the Umon shall elect a Chairman of the 
So\ let of the Umon and two Vice-Chairmen 

Articie 43 TJie Sonet of Nationalities shall elect a Chairman of the 
Sonet of Nationehties and two Vice-Chairmen 

fi'TicLE 44 The Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union and of the Sonet 
of Nationalities shall preside o% cr the meetings of the respective chambers and ' 
’■cgii’atL their internal procedure ^ 

Apticli 45 Joint sessions of both chambers of the Supreme Sonet of 
the USSR shall be presided o\ er alternately by the Chairman of the Soviet of 
the Union and the Chairman of the Sonet of Nationalities 

4.RTICI E 46 Sessions of the Supreme Sonet of the USSR shall be -con- 
vened b} the Presidium of the Supreme Soi let of the USSR tmee a year 

Special sessions shall be coni cned bv the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR at its discretion or on the demand of one of the constituent 
republics 

Article 47 In case of disagreement betvoen the Sonet of the Union 
and the Soi ict of Nationalities the question shall be referred for settlement to 
a conciliation commission formed on a pant} basis If the conciliation com- 
mission does not come to an agreement or if its decision does not satisfy one 
of the chambers, the question sliallbe considered a second time in the chambers 
Failing an agreed decision of the two chambers, the Presidium of the Supreme 

’* IrEQ u«es “ President ’ 
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Soviet of the USSR shall dissolve the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and shall 
fix [up] new elections 

Article 48 The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall elect at a joint sitting 
of both chambers the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, consisting 
of the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, ele\en 
Vice-Chairmen, the Secretary of the Presidium and twenty-four members of 
the Presidium ' ' 

‘ Original draft had four Vice-Chairmen and thirty-one 

members 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be accountable 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in all its activities 

Article 4t) The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall 
(a) Convene the sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR , 

(h) Interpret evicting laws of the USSR and issue decrees , 

(c) Dissolve the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in conforrmty with Article 47 
of the Constitution of the USSR and fix [up] new elections ' 

[S) Hold consultations of the entire people (referendums) on its own 
imtiative or on the demand of one of the constituent republics , 

(e) Rescind decisions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the USSR and the Councils of Peoples' Commissars of the constituent 
republics in case they do not conform to the law , 

' (/) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soinet of the USSR, 
remove from office and appomt Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR at the 
instance of the Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, 
subject to subsequent confirmation by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR , 

(p) Award decorations of the USSR and bestow honorary titles of the 
USSR ; \ 

“ Bestow honorary titles ” was added 
[h) Exercise the right of pardon , 

(r) Appoint and replace the high command of the armed forces of the ' 
USSR, 

(j) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
declare a state of war m case of an armed attack upon the USSR, or in case 
of the need of fulfillmg international treaty obligations of mutual defence 
against aggression , 

The phrase “ or in case of the need of fulfilling international 
treaty obligations of mutual defence against aggression ” was 
added amid applause, the only applause greetmg the reading of 
any amendment 

{} ) Declare general or partial mobihzation , 

(1) Ratify international treaties , ^ 

(jn) Appoint and recall plenipotentiary representatives of the USSR to 
foreign states , 

{«) Receive the credentials and letters of recall of diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign states accredited to it 

The original draft read, “ Accepts the credentials of diplo- 
inatjc representatn es of foreign states ” 
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Aeticle 69 The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic sbull be the 
only legislative organ of the republic 

Article 60 The Supreme Soxnct of a constituent repubho shall 

(a) Adopt the constitution of the repubhc and amend it in accordance 
with Article 16 of the Constitution of the USSR, 

' (h) Approve the constitutions of the autonomous repubhcs included in it 
and define the boundaries of their territories , 

(c) Approve the economic plan and budget of the republic , 

(d) Exercise the right of amnesty and pardon of citizens sentenced by the 
judicial organs of the constituent repubhc 

Article 61 The Supreme Soviet of a constituent repubhc shall elect the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic consisting of 
the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent 
, repubhc, Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary of the Presidium and members of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent repubhc 
' “ Secretary of the Presidium ” was added 

The powers of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of a constituent repubhc 
shall be defined by the constitution of the constituent repubhc 

Article 62 To conduct its sessions, the Supreme Soviet of a constituent 
Tepiibhc shall elect its Chairman and Vice-Chairmen 

Article 63 The Supreme Sovuet of a constituent republic shall set up 
the executive of the constituent repubhc — the Council of Peoples’ Com- 
missars of the constituent republic 


CHAPTER V , 

ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNION 
UF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 64 The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
power of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repubhcs shall be the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR 

Article 6 The Council of 'Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall be 
responsible to the Supreme Sovnet of the USSR and accountable to it , and 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Sovnet of the USSR 

“ And between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ” was added ■■ 

Article 66 The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall issue 
resolutions and orders on the basis of, and in execution of, the existing laws 
and shall verify their execution 

Article 67 Resolutions and orders of the Couricil of Pcoplp^ Commissars 
of the USSR shall be binding throughout the entire terntory 6f the USSR 

, LEG wording , others gi\ e “ dcdibions ” f 
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Aeticle 68 The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall 

(а) Co ordinate and direct the ^ ork of the All-Union and Union-Republic 
Peoples’ Commissariats of the USSR and of the other economic and cultural 
institutions subordinate to it , 

(б) Take measures to carry out the national economic plan and state 
budget and to strengthen the credit-monetary system , 

(c) Take measures to secure public order, to defend the interests of the 
state, and to safeguard the rights of citizens , 

(d) Exercise general supervision in the sphere of relations with foreign 
states , 

(c) Fix the annual contingent of citizens to be called for active military 
service and direct the general organization of the armed forc^es of the 
country , ^ 

(/) Set up, when necessary, special committees and central admnistra- 
tions attached to the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR for eco- 
nomic, cultural and defence construction ^ 

s 

This paragraph (/) was added 

Aeticle 69 The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall have 
the right, in respect to those branches of administration and economy which 
come within the competence of the USSR, to suspend resolutions and orders 
of the Councils of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent repubhes and to 
annul orders and instructions of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR 

Aeticle 70 The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall be 
formed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and shall consist of 

The Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR , 

The Vice Chairmen of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR , 
The Chairman of the State Planning Commission of the USSR , 

The Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission , 

The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR , 

The Chairman of the Committee on Agricultural Products , 

The Chairman of the Committee on [the] Arts , 

The Chairman of the Committee on Higher Education 


Aeticle 71 The Executive of the USSR or a Peoples’ Comrmssar of the 
USSR to whom any question by a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR IS addressed shall be obliged to give a verbal or written reply in 
respective chamber within a penod of not more than three days 

isETiCLE 72 The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall direct the 
bran es of state admimstration whieh eome within the competence of the 
USSR ' 

The word “ vedayut ”, “ has charge of ”, in original draft 
was changed to “ rukovodyat ”, “ directs ” The same change 
was also made m Articles 76, 76, 84, 87 








‘procurements’ , SE has "stocks”, 

ts ” [in the Russian text, zasotovok] 


others have “for purchasing 
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Article 73 The Peoples’ Commissais of the USSR shall issue, within the 
limits of the competence of the lespectn e Peoples’ Commissariats, orders and 
instructions on the hasis of, and in execution of, existing laws as well as of 
resolutions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, and 
shall verify their execution 

Article 74 The Peoples’ Commissariats of the USSR shall be either All- 
Union or Union-Repubhc 

Article 75 The All-Umon Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them throughout the territory 
of the USSR either directly or through organs appointed by them 

Article 76 The Union-Republic Peoples’ Commissanats shall direct tlie 
branches of state adnunistration entrusted to them, as a rule, through like- 
named Peoples’ Commissariats of the constituent repubhcs, and shall directly 
administer only a defimte limited number of enterprises according to a list 
confirmed by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 

> “ As a rule ” and “ and shall directly admimster only a 

definite limited number of enterprises accordmg to a list con- 
! firmed by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ” 
were added 

Article 77 The folloyung Peoples’ Commissariats shall be All-Umon 
Peoples’ Comimssariats 

Defence , 

Foreign Affairs , 

Foreign Trade , 

Railways , 

, Communications , 

Water Transport , 

Heavy Industry , 

Defence Industry 

“ Defence Industry ” was added 

Article 78 The following Peoples’ Commissariats shall be Umon- 
Repubhc Peoples’ Commissariats 

Food Industry , 

Light Industry , 

Timber Industry , 

Agriculture , 

State Grain and Livestock Farms 
Finance , 

Internal Trade , 

Internal Affairs , 

Justice 

Health 

“0 Literally “ Wayi of Communication ” but refers [mamlj] to railwavR 
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CDAPTEJJ \T[ 

ORGAKS OR STATE ADMINISTRATION OP THE 
CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS 

Article 79 The liighesfc executive and administrate e organ of state 
power of 3 constituent republic shall be the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the constituent repubbc 

Article SO The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent 
republic shall be responsible to the Supremt Soviet of the constituent repubbc 
and accountable to it, and in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent repubbc, to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the constituent repubbc 

“ And m the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent repubbc, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
' Soviet of the constituent republic ’ was added 

Abticle 81 The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent repubbc 
shall issue resolutions and orders on the hasis of, and in execution of, the 
existmg laws of the USSE and of the constituent repubbc, and of the resolu- 
tions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSE, and shall 
verify their execution 

Article 82 The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constitnent republic 
shall ha\ e the right to suspend the lesolutions and orders of the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars of the autonomous repubbcs and to rescmd the decisions 
and orders of the executive committees of the soviets of working people’s 
deputies of temtories, pronnces and autonomous provinces 

Articll S3 The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent repubbc 
shall be formed by the Supreme Soviet of the constituent repubbc and shall 
consist of 

The Chairmen of the Council of Peoples’^ Commissars of the constituent 
republic , s 

The Vice-Chairmen , 

The Chairman of the State Planmng Commission > 

The peoples’ Commissars for 

s Pood Industry , 

Light Industry , 

Timber Industry , 

Agncultuie , 

State Gram and Livestock Farms 
Finance , 

Internal Trade , 

Internal Afiairs , 

Justice , 

Health , 

Education , 

Local Industry , 
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Mumcipal Economy , 

Social Welfare , 

A representative of tte Committee on Agricultural Products , 

Chief of the Admimstration for [the] Arts , 

Representatives of the All-[Umon] Peoples’ Commissariats 

-Article 84 The Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
direct those branches of state administration which come ivithin the com- 
petence of the constituent republic 

" Article 85 The Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
issue, within the limits of the competence of the respective Peoples Com- 
missariats, orders and instructions on the basis of, and in execution of, the 
laws of the USSR and the. constituent repubhc, of resolutions and orders of 
the Council of Peoples' Commissars of the USSR and of the constituent repub- 
hc, and of orders and instructions of the Umon-Republic Peoples’ Com- 
missariats of the USSR 

Article 86 The Peoples’ Commissaripts of a constituent repubhc shall 
be either Umon-Eepubhc or Republic 

Article 87 Union-Republic Peoples’ Commissariats shall diiect the 
branches of state admimstration entrusted to them and shall bo subordinate 
both to the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent repubhc and to 
the corresponding Umon-Eepubhc Peoples’ Commissanat of the USSR 

Article 88 Repubhc Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the branch of 
state administration entrusted to them and shall be subordinate directly to 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent republic 


chapter vn 


THE HIGHEST ” ORGANS OF STATE POWER OF THE 
AUTONOMOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Article 89 The highest organ of state power of an autonomous repubhc 
IS the Supreme Soviet of the AJSSE 


Article 90 The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic shall be 
elected by the citizens of the repubhc for a term of four years, according to 
rates of representation fixed by the constitution of the autonomous republic 

Article 91 The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous repubhc shall be the 
only legislative organ of the ASSR 


Article 92 Each autonomous repubhc shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the peculiarities of the autonomous republic 
and which shall be drawn up in full conformity with the constitution of the 
constituent repubhc 

Article 93 The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous repubhc shall elect 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the autonomous repubhc and shall 
form the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the autonomous republic m 
accordance with its constitution 
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Article 101 The executive organs of the soviets of ivorking people’s 
deputies shall be directly accountable both to the soviet of working people’s 
deputies which elected them and to the executive organ of the higher soviet 
of working people’s deputies 


CHAPTER IX 

THE COURT AOT) THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S => 

OFFICE 

Article 102 Justice in the USSR shall be administered by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, the Supreme Courts of the constituent republics, territorial 
and provincial courts, courts of autonomous repubhcs and autonomous 
provinces, regional courts, special courts of the USSR created by resolution of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and peoples’ courts 

“ Regional [okrug] courts ” was added to original draft 
Russian text uses different word for “ resolution ” in the original 
and final drafts 

AlRticle 103 Cases in all courts shall be tried with the participation of 
peoples’ associate judges 2 ^ except in cases specially 'provided for by law 

Article 104 The Supreme Court of the USSR shall be the highest judicial 
organ It shall be charged with supervision of the judicial activities of all 
the judicial organs of the USSR and of the constituent republics 

The word “ judicial ” was inserted before the word “ activi- 
ties ” , 

Article 105 The Supreme Court of the USSR and the special courts of 
the USSR shall be elected by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of 
five years 

Article 106 The Supreme Courts of the constituent republics shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the constituent republics for a term of 
five years 

Article 107 The Supreme Courts of the autonomous repubhcs shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the autonomous repubhcs for a term of 
five years ^ 

Article 108 Territorial and provincial courts, courts of autonomous 
provinces and regional "courts ahall be elected by the soviets of working 
people’s deputies of the territories, provinces, regions and autonomous 
provmces for a term of five years 

“ Regional ” [okrug] was added 

Article 109 The peoples’ courts shall be elected for a term of three 
years by the citizens of the district, by secret vote, on the basis of umversal, 
direct and equal suffrage 

Article 110 Coux^ proceedings shall be conducted in the language of 

“ Also given “ State Prosecutor ”, “ State Attorney ” I have used Attorney 
General for American readers, with state and distnct attorneys for the subordinate 
divisions 

laterally “ co sitters ” , several versions uso “ assessors ” 
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tlie constituent or autonomous republic or autonomous proTince ■witb th( 
guarantee to persons not knowing the language of full acquaintance with thi 
material of the case through an interpreter, and also of the right to speak 11 
court in their native language 

Article 111 In all courts of the USSR cases shall be heard in pubhi 
unless otherwise pro%udod by law, and the accused shall be guaianteed th( 
nght to defence 

Article 112 The judges arc independent and shall be subordinate onk 
to the law 

Article 113 The highest supervision over the strict observance of lawi 
by all the Peoples’ Commissariats and institutions subordinate to them, a; 
well as by individual officials and also by citizens of the USSR, is vested 11 
the Attorney-General of the USSR 

Article 114 The Attorney-General of the USSR shall be appointed b; 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of seven years 

Article 115 State attornejs of republics, temtories and provinces, a 
well as state attorneys of autonomous republics and autonomous provmce 
shall be appointed by the Attorney-General of the USSR for a term of fiv 
years 

Article 116 District attorneys of regions, districts and cities shall h 
appointed for a term of five years by the state attorneys of the constituen 
repubhos and confirmed by tlie Attorney-General of the USSR 

I 

“ Regions, districts and cities ” in final draft replace' 
“ district ” m original draft 

Article 117 The state and distnct attorneys’ offices shalf perform thei 
functions independently of any local organs whatsoever and be subordinat 
solel} to the Attorney-General of the USSR * 


chapter X 

BASIC RIGHTS AND DUTIES « OF CITIZEN'S 

Article 118 Citizens of the USSR have the right to work, that is 
the right to guaranteed employment and payment for their work in accordanc 
with Its quantity and quality 

The nght to work is ensured by the socialist orgamzation of the nations 
economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, th 
ehmination of the possibility of economic onses, and the abohtion of unemploy 
ment , 

“ That IS ” 111 the final draft replaced a dash in the ongina 

=>5 Some translations use “ Fundamental ” for “ Basic ” , and “ Obligations ” fo 
“ Duties ” 

LEG “ shall have ”, but I here revert to present tense for Articles 118 1 22 in commoi 
with all the other translations, having employed the LEG iorm throughout all discussion 
of go\ ernment structure 
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Article 125 In accordance with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to strengthen the socialist system, the citizens of the USSE 
are guaranteed by law 

(a) Erccdom of speech , 

(b) Freedom of the press 

(c) Freedom of assembly and meetings , 

(d) Freedom of street processions and demonstrations 

These rights of citizens arc ensured by placing at the disposal of the 
working people and their organizations printing shops, supplies of paper, publi 
buildings, the streets, means of communication and other material requisite 
for the exercise of these rights 

“ By law ” was inserted 

Article 126 In accordance with the mterests of the working peoph 
and for the purpose of developing the organized self-expression and politic! 
activity of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSE are ensured th 
right to unite in pubhc organizations — trade unions, cooperative association! 
youth organizations, sport and defence organizations, cultural, technical, an 
scientific societies , and the most actn e and politically conscious citizer 
from the ranks of the working-class and other strata of the working peopl 
umte in the All-Umon Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which is the vanguar 
of the worhng people in their struggle to strengthen and dev elop the sooiahi 
system and which represents the leading nucleus of all organizations of tl 
working people, both social and state 

“ The All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks),” t,i 
the official name, m the final draft replaced “ the Communif 
Party of the USSR ” of the original draft 

Article 127 Citizens of the USSR are guaranteed inviolabihty of th 
person No one may be subject to arrest except by an order of the court c 
V7ith the sanction of a state attorney 

Article 128 The inviolability of the homes of citizens and secrecy ( 
correspondence are protected by law 

Article 129 The USSR grants the right of asylum to foreign citizer 
persecuted for defending the interests of the working people or for scientifi 
actmty or for their struggle for national liberation 

Article 130 It is the duty of every citizen of the USSR to observ 
the constitution of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Republics, to carry out th 
laws, to maintain labour disciphne, honestly to perform his pubhc duties * 
and to respect the rules of the socialist community 

Article 131 It is the duty of every citizen of the USSR to safeguard an 
strengthen public sociahst property as the sacred and inviolable foundatio 
of the Soviet system, as the source of the wealth and might of the fatherlanc 

All except SE give “ for the purpose of ” 

** SE , others give “ public ” 

Includes distnot attornejs and Attorney General 
SE others give “ Every citizen — ^is obliged ” 

“ Honestly to regard his social duties ”, or “ to take an honest attitude towards ’ 
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educational quabfications, residence, social origin, property 
status or past activity ” 

Article 137 Women shall have the right do elect and to be elected on 
equal terms luth men 

Article 138 Citizens who arc in the ranks of the Hed Army shall have 
the right to elect and to be elected on equal terms with all citizens 

Article 139 The elections of deputies shall be direct the elections to 
all the soviets of working people’s deputies, beginnmg with the rural and city 
soviets of working people’s deputies and up to and including the Supreme 
SoMct of the USSR, shall be directly effected by citizens through direct 
elections 

Article 140 The voting at elections of deputies shall be secret 

Article 141 Candidates for elections shall be nominated by electoral 
distncts 

The right to nominate candidates shall be ensured to pubhc organiza- 
tions and societies of working people , Communist Part} orgamzations , 
trade unions , cooperatives , organizations of } outh , cultural societies 

Article 142 Every deputy shall be obliged to report to the electors on 
his work and on the work of the sonet of working people’s deputies and may 
at any time be recalled by decision of a majority of the electors in the manner 
prescribed by law 

CE-IPTER MI 

EMBLEJr, rL49 CAPITAL 

Article 143 The state emblem of the Umon of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall consist of a sickle and hammer on the globe of the earth depicted in rays 
of the sun and surrounded by ears of gram, with the inscription “ Workers 
of all lands umte ”, in the languages of the constituent republics Above the 
emblem shall be a five-pointed star 

Article 144 The state flag of the Umon of Soviet Sociahst Republics 
shall be of red cloth wath a sickle and hammer depicted m gold m the upper 
corner near the staff and abov e them a red fiv e-pomted star bordered in gold 
The ratio of the width to the length shall be one to two 

Article 145 The capital of the Umon of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs shall 
be the city of Moscow 

CHAPTER Mil ' '' 

PROCEDURE FOR ASDCKDING THE CONSTITUTION 

I 

Article 146 Amendments to the Constitution of the USSR shall be 
effected only by decisions of the Supreme Sonet of the USSR, adopted by a 
majorit} of not less than two-thirds of the votes m each of its chambers 

Social ” m several versions 

Stnctlv, “ pfoletanans ’ 1 follow the English slogan 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF 1936 

The first meeting of the Supreme Soiiel of the USSR tool, place in January 
193S (see page 832 of Ambassador Joseph E Eames’ Jly Mission to Moscow). 
This meeting under Vie New Gonstitulion of 19p6 iS described in A P and Zclda 
K Coates’ From Tsardom to the Stabn Constitution, on pages 270-2T2 

This session arranged for the establishment of 21 People’s Cornimssanats 
“ The Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR is formed by the heads of 
these People’s Commissariats, together with the chairman of the Gosplan and the 
Commission for Soviet Control, the chairman of the Slate Bant, the presidents of 
the Committees for Higher Education and for Art — all these, as also the chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars and three vice-chairmen, are elected by 
the Supreme Soviet ” (see Coates, page 270) 

December 5, 1936 New Constitution adopted by the All-TJnion Soviet 
Congress 

November 21, 1937 Lists of candidates published 
December 12, 1937 Elections hold 

The following are the dates on which Sessions of the Supremo Council 
(opening dates) were held since the first elections 

January 12, 1938, May 25 and August 28, 1939, October 31, 1939, 
March 29 and August 1, 1940, and February 25, 1941 


CHIEF CHANGES T<ROM PKEFIOUS SOVIET 
« CONSTITUTIONS 

CHAPTER I 


Arhcees 1 to 4 

The RSFSR Constitution of 1918 declared “ the establishment (in tiic 
form of a strong Soviet government), of the dictatorship of the urban and rural 
workers, combined with th<; poorer peasantry, to secure the complete suppres- 
sion of the bourgeoisie, the abolition of the exploitation of man by man, and 
the establishment of socialism ” 

The present Constitution assumes that these ob 3 ectivcs have been obtained 
and declares that the USSR “ is a socialist state of workers and peasants 
Its political foundation is given ns “ soviets of workmg people’s deputies ”, a 
much more conclusive term than earlier 

Articles 5 and 6 

The RSFSR Constitution of 1918 declared the abohtion of private owmer- 
ship of land “ in order to establish the socialization of the land ” It ratified 
the law on workers’ control in indii'^try and that on the Supreme Economic 
Council “ as a first step towards the complete transfer to the IVorkcrs' 
and Feasants’ Sovuct Rejiubhc of all factones, w orkshops, mines, railways and 
other means of production and transport ” It “ ratified the transfer of all 
banks ” to the government , 

The jircscnt Constitution expresses the completion of those processes of 
which the 1918 Constitution was a first ptep 
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Aeticles 7 to 12 

All this (let 111 regarding collects e farm proportj and prnatc property is 
absent from the first two Constitutions • 

. cnAVTi K ir 

Article 13 

The present Constitution contains clctcn constituent republics of winch 
onl\ one— the ESFSE— existed in IIIS, and four— the ESFSH the Ukraine, 
AVhite Eussia and Tran^oaucasia— in tlie.1^24 Constitution The U-’bek SSR 
and the Turkmen SSE v ere added at the end of 1924 , the Tajik &SR in 1929, 
making set en 

The present Constitution dissohcs Transcaiicssia into three separate 
constituent republics — the Armenian, Georgian and Arerbaijaii — and forms 
two new republics — the Ivarakh and Kirghir This means a considerable 
raising of status for man} minor nationalities 

Article 14 

The Constitution of 1921, passed at the beginning of the “ new economic 
policy ”, which permitted pn\ ate trade and concessions to foreign capital, 
'spoke of “ laying the foundations of, and establishing a general plan for, the 
entire national economy of the Union, the definition of branches of industr) 
the conclusion of concessionar} agreements ” It included also “ the 
direc^'ion ” of foreign trade and “ the establishment ” of a single monetarj 
and credit svstem 

The present Constitution gnes to the Union Goicrnment “ ndnimistration 
of banks, industrial and agricultural esteblishmciits, as well as trading cstah- 
hshments ano also ' foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly ” 

cniPTFR in 

Tne 1924 Constitution gaae supreme power to the “All-Union Congress 
01 So\ lets ’ of some two thousand members indirectly elected and convening 
once a year Between sessions power was vested in the Central Executive 
Committee of somewhat more than four hundred members in two chambers 
wmch convened three times a vear This, in turn elected a Presidium uhicli 
he d “ supreme legislative exccutiv e and administrativ e ’ power in the interim 

The present Constitution vests the supreme power more simply and 
directly in the Supreme Soviet of slightly more than a thousand members, 
meeting twice a v ear and consisting of two (dianibcrs roiighh equal in number 
Between sessions 1 Presidium of thirtv-six members continues with stnctlv 
p^esonbed functions hut without Icgislativ e power 

CHAPTER V 

Articles 70, 77, 78 

Contrast these eight All-UniOn Commissariats, ten Umon-Republic Com- 
missariats, and five Chairmen of Commissions — total twenty-three mam 
departments — ^with the fiv’^e All-Union Commissariats and six “ Unified 
Peoples Commissariats ’ of 1924 * 

Of the former All-Union Comnussanats — Foreign Affairs, TVar and Manne, 
Home and Foreign Trade, Transport, Posts and Telegraphs — Transport Fas 
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been divided into Eailways and Water Transport , Home and Foreign Trade 
have become two separate Commissariats 

The former “ Unified Peoples’ Commie^anats ” were Supreme Economic 
Council, which has given birth to Heavy Industry, Defence Industry, Food 
Industry, Light Industry, Timber Industry , Agnculture, which is now supple- 
mented by State Grain and Li\ estock Farms.^ Labour, which is now abolished, 
its functions having been transferred to the trade umons , Finance, which 
remains , Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, now replaced by the Soviet 
Control Commission , Central Statistical Department, now replaced by the 
State Planning Commission The present Commissariats of Justice andHealth 
arc a centralization of functions formerly performed locally The functions 
of the OGPU, formerly an independent department to which a special chapter 
of the 1924 Constitution was devoted, arc now included in the Commissanat 
of Home Affairs The Committps on Agncultural Products, Art and Higher 
Education arc completely new additions 

CHAPTiR IX 

The present Constitution gives greater independence to the courts than 
formerly Under the 1924 Constitution, the Supreme Court, if faced with a 
conflict between the laws of a constituent republic and the Umon, could only 
" appeal ” to the Central Evccutive Committee to set this right Now it 
has " supervision of the judicial activities of all judicial organs of the USSR 
and of the constituent republics ” 

Formerly the judges w ere appomted and removable by the Central Evccu- 
tivo Committee , now they are appointed for a fixed term of five years, i e 
longer than the life of the appomting body 

The Attorney-General is appomted for seven years and appoints all state 
and district attorneys, who arc thus independent of local governments ‘ 
Formerly similar independence was enjoyed by the OGPU but its functions 
went beyond those of investigation and prosecution to w'hich the Attorney- 
General’s office IS limited 

CHAPTER X 

The earlier constitutions had no list of “ basis rights and duties ” The 
nglit to work did not appear since unemployment was not abolished until 
1931 The right to rest and to material security were not included m earlier 
constitutions although the eight-hour day, paid hohdays and sickness insur- 
ance were introduced bj' law at an early stage The Constitution of 1918 did 
not guarantee the nght to education but “ set before itself the task of pro- 
viding'for the workers and poorer peasants a complete, universal and free 
education ” 

Equal nghts for women and for all nationalities were part of the earher 
constitutions 

^ “ Freedom of religious and anti-religious propaganda ” w'as recognized in 
the tevt of 1918 but was changed to the present formulation in the revised 
constitution of the RSFSR of 1927 

Freedom of the press end of assembly were recognized in the Constitution ' 
of 1918 , their matenal guarantees — ^printing shops, meeting halls and other 
technical resources — were transferred “ to the working class and to the 
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to midiiiglit , (c) that polbng districts ivill be provided tor each one or two 
thousand electors in the cities, and for each five hundred in the country, or 
even for each hundred in sparsely inhabited districts , (d) that no candidate 
may stand for more than one constituency , (e) that if no candidate polls an 
actual majority of the votes cast, there will be a Second Ballot confined to 
the two candidates heading the hst , (/) that hsts of electors in alphabetical 
order will be posted up m each polling distnct , (g) that the ballot papers will 
be officially provided with envelopes m which the elector mil place his ballot 
paper, after crossing out all but one name 


THE RIGHTS AND BASIC DUTIES OF MAN AS LAID DOWN 
BY THE CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR, 1936 

We now add our own summary of the Constitution, not m the Russian 
phraseology, but in terms enabling the British or American reader more easily 
to comprehend its purport , and not followmg the order of the legal text but 
rearranged so as to bring out its character as a new Declaration of the Rights 
of Man ^ 

The Twelie Tables of the Law 

I The Right to work, and to be enabled to kve by the work that must 
be found for all able-bodied adults, with their own option, alternatively, 
to jom in independent cooperative productive societies, either in 
mdustry, agriculture or fishing, or to work individually on their own 
account, without the employment of hired labour 

II The Right to leisure, by statutory limitation of the hours of employ-' 
ment in office, factory, mill or name , together with the provision of 
paid holidays and of all approved means of happily using the leisure so 
ensured 

ni The Right of those who work at wages or salary by hand or by bram, 
and of their incapacitated dependants, collectively, to the entire net 
product of the labour so employed throughout the whole USSR, as 
annually ascertained 

IV The Right to positive health of body and mind, so far as this can be 
secured by the widest possible use of preventive and curative medicme 
and surgery, and of pubhc samtation, with wages in sickness and 
incapacity without waiting mterval or time hmit , and the ensuring 
of adequate nutrition and physical as well as mental traming of all 
infants, children and adolescents 

V The Right of Women to fulfil the function of motherhood with all 
possible alleviation of the physical sufiering involved , without 
pecuniary sacrifice or burden, and further aided by umversally orgamsed 
provision for the care of infants and children 

VI The Right to education equally for all races, without limit or fee, for ^ 
liersons of any age and either sex, with maintenance ifi smtable cases 
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Rights of Man by the Basic Duties of Man to the community in which he lives 
and has his being 

First and most outstanding is Aiticle 12 “ Work^n the USSR is a duty, 

a matter of honour, for every able-bodied citizen He who does not work 
shall not eat ” This duty not to he a parasite, living on the n ork of other men, 

IS strikingly absent in Capitalist and Landlord Countries, whether democracies 
or oligarchies, conservative or liberal In normal times, the so-called 
“ leisured classes ” are envied and honoured by their fellow men, they ate 
never penalised 

But this IS not all In Articles 131, 132, 133 and 134, all citizens, male and 
female, young and old, are instructed to “ strengthen public-socialist property, ' 
to regard it as the source of the wealth and power of the fatherland, of the 
health and happiness, the prosperity and culture of a working people It is 
unnecessary to add that military service is the duty of all citizens ” 

“ Treason to the Homeland, violation of the oath, desertion to the enemy, 
espionage, are to be punished vith the full severity of the law ” Thus there 
were no Qmshngs in the USSR, no Fifth Column, as there were in Denmark, 
Norway and Holland, and, above all, in the much honoured Republic of 
France These undesirable citizens had been dealt with in the much abused 
Moscow Trials of the thirties 

Perhaps it is this unique emphasis on the Duties of Man as a necessary 
complement to the Rights of Man which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936 It explains why the defeated, starving, illiterate 
inhabitants of Tsarist Russia became in the course of twenty years the rela- 
tively comfortable and cultured, healthy and skilled, courageous and adven- 
turous Soviet people 5f 1941-42 , who alone among the inhabitants of the 
European Continent have been able to resist and beat back the mighty military 
machine of Hitler Germany, intent on the conquest and enslavement of the 
world 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 1937-42 
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SOCIAL TRLXDS IX SOVIET 
COUMVSI^M' 
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CHAPTER Ml 


Tirr LIQtrnATION Oh TUL l \M)L0UT) and hit CAI'JTAUbT 

f 

Tbf rctolution of FLlinftrj 1017 whtrh swept nwav the tsjorjst rfgimo, 
WHS not the trork of flie IJohltcMks Ltnm in fact, did not arrive m 
Pctioirnd until o\cr a month, and Trotokj until iienrlv tlnte months, 
after flic edifice hed tnliapsed through its own rottenness This lisd 
almost h ippcnod tin he before Already in I^Oo, when the utiiyct- 
s'li disgu-jt <it w h U tiif Japanese w nr h id rt \ ruled made the throne totter, 
it could be bind that m c\crj class and section of the nation there were 
demands for resolution * But “ to think of these people os forming one 
united aim/, oi of the resolution itself ns a unitir} raosemeiit upon a 
single front and towards a wnple go<il is to misunderstand the situation 
so completelv that certain subsequent developments must seem a muarle 
Actunllv there ssas and there could be no full agreement ns to either the 
direction or degree of the desired change , and in a concrete and positise 
sense there was nosr in progiess, not one lesolntion, but a ssbolc series of 
resolutions in parallel - As a whole the peasantry were passise and the 
urban w orkers dis ided This hick of luuty among the npheavmg forces 
ss as not remedied by any persistent w ill and purpose Tbc Tsar v. as then 

* In 1005, ns has been pointed out bj n careful student “ a greater or amaller pro 
portion of llio mcmliers of everv major eoeml class in Biisem — f Iio peasants und ibo nobks, 
the urban florttrs and the bourgeoisie — floro invohed in attempts to change in one way 
or another, the established order of life " {Burn? Tiiiisw under the Old Jli'pimc, bj G T 
Eobmson, 1032, p ICl) 

' Jlitd p 101 , ace also Zteinoirs of Count II ilte. In lits ■nidow (1020, pp 2GG 26“) 
ViUto records that tho minister Plolne had told General Kiiropathin that “ flo need a 
littio iietorious war to stem the tido of rciolution ’’ 
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IhL LIQUID niO\^ 

The t-isk of Lenin, to v hirh 1 c at once rnlhocl the small BolshcMk i’artj, 
nas toronicrt the hourgeois roiohinon into a sonalist reiolution, mvolv- 
inc: the o'^proprmtion of the latiillord and the t apitiili'il 


The Liquulnlwh oflhr 'lornrmn iMhdlorJs hq ihr r,n^anlr>j 

In the rural distrids for the most part, the peasants themsehes saw 
to the “ Uquuhtion of the landlord ” quite apart from por i rnment action 
or Marxian theory The Husswn peaaint, whither poor or well-to-do, 
had never lelmquiahcd the conviction that the Inid which he cultivated, 
or from which he had been evnrtcd was ri'ihtfullv liN own property, sub- 
ject onlv to the right and duty ot the Mir periodicnlU to rearrange its 
distribution among all the vnllnco boiiseholcls * Tor twenty jears prior 
to the rev olution of 1917 the peas mts in v nnous p irts of llne=ia had been 
spasmodically liquidating the landlord in their oven rough way* The 
floggings imprisonments and hanginc's bv wliuh these outrages were 
punished, f iilecl to prevent their recurrence, now .at one place and then m 
another The dislocation caused In the war was marked by a widespread 
renewal of these popular holocausts The news of the Fcbiuarv revolu- 
tion, with the Tsar s ihdie ition, and tlie general v^cakcning of authontt 
throughout the provinces, soon made the ‘ liquidation of the landlord” 
almost uwversil, even v.hilst Leuin was ,i Jiunted fugitive, biding from 
Kcrenskv's police One specimen vnll give the reader a vnvid sense of 
what was everywhere happening “ One feeptnnber dav m the fateful 
jear 1917, b} a roadside lu the .South Central Steppe, a wan climbed a 
telephone pole and cut the minute thread of commuincntion winch )omcd 
a manor-house on the northern lionron with the towns, the police stations 
and the barracks along the milvv.iv line to the southward In one sense 
the rumor house now stood quite alone, but not really so, for within 
smhr of its groves there were several pD,asant vnllages Thus, the two 
elements — peasant and proprietorial — were left moincnt inly to react 

I ’ Duni’g the flip ^pir iH,no<l ending wiUi 1901 tlierp w( rc m European Rus la some 
} undred*! of instances of ntrrarnn disturbance incUiding ctrtnm Pa‘>e3 of the burning of 
buddings and even •• numficr of fatal assaults upon the landlords or tbeir deputies but 
these disturimnces ncn for the most part andcly separated in botli timt and spice Bv 
ivaj of exception, the disorders of 190^ in tl e guhrmt't^ ot Kbarhov ond Polfav.i were fo 
lughh concentrated that the movement might pcrjnps lie called a miniature roi olution 
VIore than ICO villages were mxolvcd in the movement , FomeSOcstntes were at tael cd 
Tvitbm the space of five days and in the qnbcmia of Poltava alone 75 landlords Bub 
fioqnontlv brought m claims for los'es amounting to a quarter of a million roubles ’ 
(Jlural Itmsm under thi- Old Jlfffim'’ b\ G T Robinson, 19S3, p nS) 

^ nport of the mililarv commander etited tint *' m Saratov ml'mia more than 300 
estates have sufTcred losses from tbo disorders In Balashov Head there are places whetts 
nil the manor houses have been destroved A terrible impression is produced by an 
examination of the ravaged estates "With an astounding violence tho peasants burned 
and destroved oitrvthing not one stone is left upon another Fverylhing has liecn 
plundered— -gmin, stores fumitiiro household ntcnsjls, animals, the sheet iron from tho 
roof — in a vvord even thing that could be earned or hauled an ay , and what lemamed 
was gnen fo the flames ” (See the report in ibid p 175) 
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minute and often dispersed holdings, in the hands of v.hat had grown to 
he ns many as twenty-five milhon peasant families 


The Txpropi lalton of the Capitahsl 

For the liquidation of the capitalist, the new Bolshevik Government 
was wholl} responsible lotlie followers of liarl Marv, as wm shall show 
in our chapter entitled “ Science the Salvation of Mankind the verj 
existence of the profit-mekmg or ient-rccei\ mg capitalist whether financier 
or trader, manufacturer or shipow net, speculator m land % alues or investor 
on the stock exchange seemed the root of all that was e\ il in modern 
civihsation It was this class, as it appeared, that w as directly responsible 
for the division of the population, in every capitalist state, into ivhat 
Disraeli, nearly contemporaneously wnth Maix, had described as “ two 
nations” — ^the rich and tlie poor The nationahsation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, without any compensation to their 
owners, had, m fact, been a planlc in the programme of every section of 
the Russuin social democrats Nor could tins sjstcmatic hquidation of 
a whole class be accomplished otherwise than hj a rci oliition having for 
its object the replacement of the manifest “ dictatorship ’ of the few, 
who owned the means of pioduction, by that of the many who earned 
their sparse and msecure In clihood by wage-labour Such a revolution 
throughout the capitilist world, it was confidently assumed, would 
mevitably be brought about by the continuous groivtli, m numbers and in 
orgamsation, of the increasing hordes of wage-earners already in some 
countries constituting two-thirds of the whole population, who “had ' 
nothing to lose but their chains ’ To the old Jlarxist it was anomalous 
that the first successful rising of the proletariat against their masters 
should be accomphshed m Russia, the least mdustnahsed of all the Great 
Powers What Lenin’s predecessors did not realise was that they had in 
Russia one revolutionary condition which was absent m Great Britain, 
France, ScandmaMa and other western pohtical democracies, and which 
was not even present m Imperial Germany, with its honest and efficient 
bureaucracy, its developed social sennees, its freely elected and powerful 
social democratic party, its legalised and higlily organised trade nmon 
and cooperative movements This asset was the well of hatred, animated 
by heroic courage, m the minds of countless men and women of all classes 
and successive generations — leaders of peasant revolts, organisers of , 
revolutionaiy strikes conspirators among freedom-lovmg intellectuals — 
all of whom had suffered imprisonment and exile, with prolonged fear of '' 
imminent death, m povetry and privation Not a few of them h^ 
watched then loved ones or their comrades suffer martyrdom in the cau£ 
of freedom Thus Lemn and his followers, ignoring the absence m othe^ 
countries of this embittered class- (or creed-) consciousness, fer\ently^ 

Chapter XI m Part II 
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situation upon the Baltic flank, the shattered Russian armies, weapons in 
hand, broke up and rolled back upon Russia, a flood of peasant soldiers 
making for home, without hope, without supplies, \nthout discipline 
That time of debacle was a time of complete social disorder It was a 
social dissolution ” ^ 


The Civil 11 or and Foreiqn Imasion 

In 1918 the authority of the Sonet Goiernment was far from being 
firmly established Even m Petrograd and ^[qscow there n as the ver} 
smallest security of bfc and property Robbery with violence in the 
streets, and the incursion of armed bandits into the houses — often under 
pretence of authorised searches or rcqmsitions — were of daily occurrence 
Outside the cities there was no organised protection The deliberate and 
long-continued blockade mamtamed by the British fleet and supported 
by the other hostile governments, kept out alike food and clothing, and 
the sorely needed medicines and anaesthetics The whole country 
swarmed with counter'rei olutionaiies, who passed easil} fiom indivudual 
saboteurs into uandering groups combining in \ar)’mg degrees rebellion 
with banditrs’ Presently came the armies of the governments of Great 
Bntam, France Japan, Itah and the United States, wathont anj declara- 
tion of war, actuallv inyadmg, at half a doren points from ^ladnostock 
and Batoum to Murmansk and Archangel the temtorj’ of uhat had never 
ceased to be techmcally “a fiiendlj power ’ The same go\crnments, 
nfcioreoicr freelv supplied officers, equipment and mumtions to the mixed 
forces ra,sed by Demkm, Kolchak, AMdenich and Wrangel, who took up 
arms against the Soviet Government Incidentally, the Germans and 
Poles ravaged the western pronnees, whilst the army formed out of the 
Gzechoslovalnan pnsoners of war held an equivocal position m its pro- 
tracted passage through Siberia to the Pacific Ocean Professedly 
mdependent governments were set up, wuth more or less open foreign 
support, m Georgia and the Ukraine, where fierce partisan warfare led to 
dreadful outrages and reprisals, m which the representatives of the foreign 
powers did not always xefram from participating “ These horrors, in the 

1 Rus-,\a \n the ShaioMt, h} H G Welts, 1920 p 34 The best dooumentfiTy survev 
of the^e probeedmgs appevrs to bo The Bohheitl Retolution, 19I7~191S (documents and 
matenal), bv James Bum an and H H fisher, 1933, 735 pp (Isp 3 of Hoover V?ar 
Library Bnblicstions, Stanford Hniversitj, California) 

Something ntav be gathered from tho adi erse, jf not. spiteful account o! one who was 
fon a short time associated nith Lenin’s government, published m German and sub 
seqWntly in french (see Souienirs <r«n Commissatre du Peupk, 19I7~19IS, bv J Stem 
beiA especially chapters i and u ) And see T^i Rnsstan RnolttUon, 1917-1921, hv M H 
Chafabcrlm, Kew York, 1935 

= One incident is fr^uently recalled as “ the murder of the 26 commissars ” “ The 

fifteenth Anniversarj of one of the blackest davs in the bistorv of the Civil War was 
commemorated yesterdaj m Baku ahd all over the Sonet 'Union It was on September 20, 
1918, that tho 26 Commissars of Baku were murdered in the night by the Menshevik and 
Social Kevolutionary government at the behest of the British e-cpoditionarj forces 
Irom Persia, British armies were marching on Turkestan, to depnvo'the revolution of 
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perpetration of winch mere banditry and racial and rebgious persecution 
joined hands with war and rebellion, lasted at one place or another for 
more than two years , and extended, at one tune or another, to' nearly 
the whole of what is now the USSR We quote only one description of 
the effect upon the cml population, written by one who was himself an 
extreme revolutionary, but who was, at the same time, in profound and 
convinced opposition to the Bolsheviks — ^the anarchist Alexander Berk- 
man, who traversed European Russia from end to end 

“ In the South of Russia ”, he wrote in his diary in July 1^20, “ all is 
unformed, grotesque, chaotic Erequent changes of government, with 
their accompaniment of cml war and destruction, have produced a mental 
and physical condition unknown in other parts of the countrj>- They 
have created an atmosphere of uncertamty, of life lacking roots, of con- 
stant anxiety Some parts of the Ulcraine have experienced fourteen 
different regimes within the period of 1917-1920 , each involving violent 
disturbance of normal existence, disorganising and tearing life from its 
roots The whole gamut of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
passions has been pla)’’ed on this territory Here the nationalistic Rada 
had fought the local organs of the Kerensky government till the Brest 
treaty opened southern Russia to German occupation Prussian bayonets 
dissolved the Rada, and Hetman Skoropad 8 lc 3 ^ by grace of the Kaiser, 
lorded it over the country in the name of an ‘ independent and self- 
determimng ’ people Disaster on the Western Front and revolution in 
their own country compelled the Germans to withdraw, the new state of 
affairs giving Petlura victory over the Hetman, [which] kaleidoscopically 
changed the governments Dictator Petlura and his ‘ directormm ’ were 
driven out by the rebel peasantry and the Red Army, the latter m turn 
giving way to Denikin Subsequently the Bolsheviki became the masters 
of the Ulaaine, soon to be driven back by the Poles, and then again the 
communists took possession The long-continued military and cml 
struggles have deranged the whole life of the South Social classes have 
been destroyed , old customs and traditions abolished , cultural barriers 
broken down, without the people having been able to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions which are in constant flux There has been neither 
time nor opportunity to reconstruct one’s mental and physical mode of 
life , to orient oneself within the constantly changing emnronment The 
instincts of hunger and fear have become the sole leitmotif of thought, 
feeling and action , uncertainty is aU-pervading and persistent , It is the 
only defimte, actual reality The question of bread, the danger of attack, 
are the exclusive topics of interest You hear stories of armed forces 
sacking the environs of the city, and fanciful speculations about the 
character of the marauders whom some claim as Whites and others as 

cotton, and create a basis for impcnnlism in Central Asia Baku fell on the night of 
Soptemhor 20, 1918, to the British, who were aided hy their agents, the Mensheviks and 
the Social Re\ olutionanes The 26 Commissars, who had been under arrest, were taken 
out of jail, railroaded out of the city, and shot ” {Moscow Daily News, September 20, TOSS) 
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trroens [peasant b'’iid‘'], or pogrom bandits The ldgcndar> figures of 
Makhno, Marus\a and Stehooss loom laigc In tin atmosphere of panic 
created bj the liorroi t. In ed through ind tlie st ill more fearful ajiprchension 
of the unkiioim Alarm and dread punctuate the life and tliought of the 
people The} penmate the entire eonsuousness of being The whole 

counti} resembles a military cimp Imng in constant evpfct.ihcm of 
invasion, cnil w ir end sadden cliange of government, bringing vnth it 
renewed slaughter and oppnssion, confiscation iiid famine Industrial 
activit} IS parol} sed, the financial situation hopeln's Bver} rfgime has 
issued its own mono}, interdicting all previous foims of cveliange But 
among the peojilc the v nrious ‘ paper-' ’ arc circulating, incIudingKercnsky, 
Tsarist, Ukrainian and Soviet inonev Even loublc Jins its own var}mg 
V nine Beneath the surface of the d id} life m m’s priniii iv'o p,isSions, 
unleashed, hold almost ficc pla} Ethical v nines are dissolv td , the gloss 
ot civilisation is rubbed off There remains onl} vlie unadorned instinct 
of self-preservation and the ever-present diend of to-morrow The 
vactory of the Wliitea, or the investing of a citv b} them, inv oh es snv age 
reprisals, pogroms against Jews, deatb for comniiinists, prison and tortnre 
for those suspected of s}mpathising with the latter TJie advent of the 
Bolsheviki signifies indiscrimniato Red Tenor Either is disastrous, it 
has happened many tunes and the peojde liv’c m perpetual fear of its 
repetition Internecine strife Ins marched thioiigli the Ukraine like a 
ventnble man-eater, devouring, dev ast itmg, and Icavnng rum, despair and 
noirorin Ps wa) e Stones of IVJiite and Red atioeitiosnre on ever} bod}’s 
lips, accounts of personal experiences liairowing m their recital of fiendish 
murder and rapine, of inhuman cruelt} and unspeakable outrages *’ ‘ 

/imid such Iiorrois it vras inevutablc that both agiicultural and m- 

* The lioUheuJ 'U/h (Dnr} 1920-1922) h\ AlcvniiJcr Bcrl mnn, 1923 pp lOO 102 
An expentneed Ccrrinn obs rier visiting tin' USSH 1 1 1920, gnes tho follomng-nccount 
“ Mnn wlio spent sown jevr-, at the front and then it home the rnthlcss storm troops 
of tho rtgimc fho quailed at nothing, will to daj cover Iheir eves when tho scenes of the 
01 il war art conjured up la fort them In questions They must have been appalling 
hoj ontl all measure incomparablj viorae tli in tho scents of tho external war The infernal 
tnitltj of man’s hate of man compatriot of compatriot, neighbour of noighliour tho 
bostiality on both suits induced hv Inmilmnl} ■mth murder, which must eioiitiialh have 
become for raanj an indlffcrcnl habit, a racchaiiicnl e\erci“o of ejes and hands , and all 
tins piled upon misery intensified to the utmost degree Villages and industrial worhs 
converted mto fortresses, defended hj men and even women, pausing in tho intervals of 
fightmg to manufacture the articles of peace , and these manufactures alvravs htmg 
claimed first of all, and often simplj commandeered for tho fighting troops of the Bide 
which in tho changing fortnnes of the civil war, was uppermost for tho time being — tins 
is viliat the economic svstem must have lool cd like over a great portion of the countrj ” 
(The Vxpcnmenl of liolsheiism, hj Arthur Foiling English edition, 1930, pp -13 44) 

No part of the country suffered more than the onto prosperous Ukraine, where “ the 
war brought about an almost complcto collapse ot the economic position The ocoupa 

tion of that country by the Gormans was followed by a lino of brigand bands who alter 
nated wntli great rapidity and severe destructiveness In addition to minor bands which 
carried on destruction in the vdnoiis parts of the country, ^fakJino, Grigoriev, Skoropadsky, 
Denikin, Petlura and many others Vvtrc plundering on a large scale Under tho piotonco 
of fighting against Bolshevism, brigands of every description despoiled the countrv, until 
they brought it to almost comiilote rum ” (Moscow Narodnv Bank Monthly ltd tew, 
December 1934, p 9) v a ^ r s i 
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dustrial production should go to pieces It seems, on the best estimates 
obtainable, that the aggregate production of the territory which became 
the USSE did not in 1920 amount to as much as one-third of what it had 
been m 1913 More than once during the years 1918-1920, when the 
supphes of food and fuel failed, the whole population left in Petrograd 
came near actual death from hunger and cold The entire country 
suffered terribly from a privation that was chrome and unescapable 
Even to mamtam the troops in the field taxed to the uttermost the 
government’s powers 

It was one of Lemn’s firmly held principles that, whilst it was mere 
foohsh sentimentabsm to be, like Blanqui and the anarchists, always 
rebelhng agamst a government, it was indispensable, once a revolution 
was started, to carry it through at all hazards to the bitter end And he 
held equally firmly to the maxim, wluch the revolutiomsts of 1848 had 
Ignored, that when a revolution hadpnee been effected, it was an impera- 
tive duty — and one which will involve even greater peril than the makmg 
of the revolution had done — at ah costs to maintain it agamst the in- 
evitable assaults of the coimter-revolutionaries If it is asked what the 
Soviet Government accomplished during the first three years of its 
existence, the answer must be that it “ maintamed the revolution ” But 
so dire was the condition of the people, so implacable was the enmity of 
practically all the governments of the world, and so fierce and persistent 
were the attacks which the most powerful of them promoted and sup- 
ported, that the Soviet Government only just managed to survive 

If a) Gommumsm 

This was the period (1918-1920) subsequently designated as that of 
“ War Gommumsm ” "What was universally shared was not wealth but 
privation and hunger Every other consideration was sacrificed to the 
^urgent necessity of defeatmg both the hostile arimes in the field and 
the msurgent counter-revolutionaries behmd the military fronts. All the 
factories were made to concentrate their production upon what was needed 
by the sixteen Eed Armies of five nulhon men that Lemn was able to put 
in the field under Trotsky, Stahn and Frunze , and that Trotsky so 
dramatically directed from his perpetually movmg armoured tram The 
trade umons became recruiting agencies to keep up the necessary stream 
of men to the various fronts The peasants, within the aiea for the time 
bemg free from hostile domination, were harried with arbitiary requisitions 
for all the foodstuffs that could be extorted from them ,The entire 
population of the cities was put on exiguous rations, m order that regular 
supphes might be sent to the soldiers Every decision of Lemn and his 
colleagues took the form of a peremptory order, to be complied with 
under penalty of instant arrest, and, frequently, of summary execution 
The least mchnation towards counter-revolutionary activity of any kind 
was, in the same way, ruthlessly stopped and extinguished And the 
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schools, newspapers and the theatre) , likewise 3uppl)nng the peasants 
wth the industrial products they needed in exchange for the foodstuffs 
they were bound to deliver — such, in broad outline, were t-o be the features 
of this transition to communism ” ^ Lcmn, on the other hand as plamly 
appears from his numerous publications diirmg 1917, had contemplated a 
lengthy period of transition, the \anous stages of nhicli he could not' 
foresee, and which he imagined would have to take the form of a whole 
senes of economic experiments In 1921, he explained — to use the words 
of an able German investigator — that “ it w'as only dire necessity, war and 
wholesale destruction that had imposed this w ar-t ime communism upon 
the Bolsheviks It had consisted in the fact that all the surplus, and 
sometimes a portion of the necessary, foodstuffs w'Cre taken from the 
peasants in order to supply the army and the workers Tins military 
communism was a provisional measure, because m their then desperate 
plight the Bolsheviks could shrink from no measures, however extreme , 
half starved and worse than half-starved, they had to hold their groimd at 
all costs and keep alive the workers and peasants ” " 

Fortunately for the Bolshe^ iks, ]ust w hen the people, ns it now' seems, 
w'cre at their last gasp, the foreign intervention came to an end The 
year 1920 was the year in which War Comraumsm reached its culmination 
“ That year ”, it has been said, “ will live long m the memory of all 
Russians who lived through it as the coldest, hungriest and most dreadful 
year of the revolution ” ’ But at the end of it ” the power of the Central 
Committee of the ruling Party was absolute and complete ” * The foreign 
governments had failed to coordinate the successive mvasions that they 
promoted Their own countries were mostly too much exhausted by the 
years of war, and their statesmen too much afraid of their own W'age- 
carmng class, to continue ^tlicir efforts The Wliite Armies w ere too 
incompetently led, and the conduct of both officers and rank and file was 
too scandalously bad, to obtain any support from the peasantry whom 
they oppressed, or td withstand the patriotic fervour of the Red Armies 
The British troops were soon withdrawn from hluimansk and ikichangel, 
and eventually the Japanese from Wadivostock British and French 
steamers evacuated both foreigners and Russians hostile to the Bolsheviks 
from the coasts of the Black Sea “ The peace treaties with Latvia and 
Lithnama were signed in July 1920 , and the treaty with Finland in 
October of the same year The civil Avar in Siberia w as finished by October 
1920 , the fight against Wrangcl, Petlura, Bulak-Nalahovich and Makhno, 
in Southern Paissia, likewise came to an end in November 1920 In fact, by 
the end of November 1920 there was peace throughout the country ” ^ 

^ The Rxpenmenl of Bolshevism, Uy Arthur Foiling (English edition, 1930), pp 62 63 

• Ibid pp 63 5t , 

’ After Lenin, Tiy Michael Farbman, 1924, p 27 

* -Ibid p 27 

° Economic Trends in Soviet Russia by A Yugov (English edition, 1920), p 41 It 
was, hoivoAor, not until tho end of 1922 that tho Inst of tho Japanese forces ovaciinted tho 
port of Vladivostock, and not until 1924 that they left North Sakhalin 
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Nevertlieless so uncertam was the position, and so high 
Jf the Bobtonk 

Communism was maintained for some months lo g 

the Eighth L-ict Congress pessed the most Utopnn of 

of the ^8 of War Communism, the resolution concerning the so«ahs 

of peasant agnculture Special committees were [to 

preLibe the scope and the kinds of cultivation to be practised on m ery 

om of the twenty [five] millions of peasant farms Peasant farming, 

said this resolution, “ must be conducted m accordance with a umhea 

plan, and under a unified management ” ' 


The Famine of 1921 

Then, m the spring of 1 921 the year in u Inch all the horrors edminated 
in the dnest famine within Russian memory, the regime of War Com- 
munism suddenly broke I^Tiole provinces were reduced to absolute 
starvation, in which the worst horrors occurred Famme in Russia was, 
of course, no neu thing It was, m fact, expected every few years 
part or another of that last area But the failure of crops in 192 , 
coming on the top of a diminution of the area sown, and the slaughter 0 
livestock, proved to be both more complete and more widespread than 
had been known within Imng memory “ The famine of 1891 hadnfiecte 

seventeen million persons , that of 1906 twenty-one millions , that 0 
1911 twenty-seven millions , but that of 1921 involved no less than forty 
three mdhons In the worst of the previous Russian fammes the 
of peasants who could not get even enough grain for seed never exceede 
three millions , but m 1921 such peasants numbered thirteen millions 
That 18 to say, thirteen mdbon peasants w ere practically destitu e 
Twenty-seven provinces, that is nearly half Russia, were in the gnp 0 
the famine In these provinces the food consumption of the people san 
to a tembty low level, and the death-rate among both human bemgs an 
cattle was ternbly high ” ~ 

1 ^ ^ f 

^ After Lenin, by JTVIiael Ftirliinan, 1924, p 41 ^ , 

^ Ibid p 41 To TV wt depths every form of activity had been reduced in 194 
be seen in the temble dracnption by a Petrograd university professor and prommo 
cooporator, entitled Bites^ after Tour Years of Revolution, by S S Maslov, 1923 
The inevitable consequfcnces on tvomen, children and tbs famfly, ^and the 
relaxation of morals vere aq^least as serious as the swollen death rate " Then there ^ 
the terrible famme years of 1921-1922, which produced a positive migration of the J 

amongst the utterly destitute .population , whole families, all the inhabitants of a sg 
ment, were forced to leave their homes and go elsewhere m search of a omat of bread - 

What followed- the New Economic Poboy— confused people 
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The New Economic Policy 
\ 

The people, tv ho had borne so much, could stand it no longer There 
were peasant risings at Tambov and along the Volga Gravest of all, the 
sailors m the Ked Fleet centred at Gronstadt, together with the Cronstadt 
garrison, broke out m armed revolt against the Soviet Government itself, 
not on account of any service grievances, but m protest agamst the starva- 
tion of the farmlies to which the soldiers and sailors belonged, in the rural 
villages of the stricken areas “ The Soviets without the Commumst 
Party ” was the sailors’ slogan It was one of the features of Lenin’s 
gemus that he knew when to yield to unmistakeable popular discontent , 
and not less so that he knew how to yield dramatically and completely, 
whilst never abandomng his fundamental aim ^ The revolt at Cronstadt 
had plainly to be forcibl}’’ suppressed, by bombardment and assault across 
the ice, yet without undue pimishment for the gravest of all mihtary 
ofiences But in March 1921, at the Tenth Congress of the Commumst 
Party, Lemn startled his followers by proposing and carrying a complete 
abandonment of the measures of War Commumsm ^ Pir^, the unhnuted 
requisitiomng of grain was done away with, and replaced by 'a fixed 
graduated tax on each peasant proportionate to his holding of land, leaving 
tb him the right freely to dispose of his produce, over and above the tax, 
in the open market, at the highest prices he could obtam Next the use 
of money was reverted to, and the currency was stabihsed, and all limita- 
tions on the possession and handlmg of money were repealed, “ The 
decree of July 9, 1921, re-established railway fares That of August 1 
restored post and telegraph charges That of September 15 reintroduced 
water-rates (and) electricity rates, along with charges for the use of tram- 
ways, public baths and laundries ” ® A decree of August 12, 1921, gave 
a virtual' autonomy to nationahsed undertakings on the starthng new 
basis of pa 3 nng their way I “ Such factories or undertakmgs were 

ideas atill more For whereas the precedmg years had let loose the brutish instincts of the 
starving people, now the inatmots of those were roused who scraped together the money 
wjiioh hut yesterday had been utterly worthless and so enjoyed a degree of prosperity 
hitherto unlvnoini in Soviet Russia The demand for uomen who had fallen on owl days 
increased from day to day Restaurants, cafes, and taverns flaunted themseh es again, 
and wine was sold once more There was nothmg to bridle the human mstinots which had 
at least been repressed m the days of war communism by a stem military regime The 
number of divorces and abuses of the law increased vastly even in the country And so 
that ‘ free love ’ which has so often been misunderstood, as well as the misunderstandmg or 
mismterpretation of revolutionary forms, began to degenerate into excesses ” (Tfoman in 
Sonet Russia, by Fanmna Halle, 1933, p 107) 

1 “ Lenin is an opportunist genius He has a Wonderful knack of recognismg when it 
IS necessary to change his tactics And then he changes them mth bghtning rapidity 
But whether he is advancing or retreating, attacking or retracting, ho is always firm and 
determined He never wavers He is never afraid ” {Bolshevism tn Retreat, by Michael 
Farbman, 1921, p 39) 

® The fullest account accessible to theiEnghsh reader of the Hew Economic Policy 
will be found in After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, pp 86 170 This admirable 
volume 18 all the more mteresting from being written at a time when the New Economic 
Policy and the dommance of an indiwdualist peasantry seemed destined to permanence 

® After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, p 100 
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between industriabsts and agnculturists But, once liberated, tbe motive 
of pecumary self-interest took de\nous ways, and rapidly undermined the 
new morality upon which the success of Soviet Gommumsm depended 
Every day the New Economic Policy wudened the range of its intellectual 
influence At the start only the peasant market was abandoned to the 
private greed for gain All other spheres of enterprise were supposed to 
be governed by the pursuit of the commonweal But more and more 
NEP extended towards the complete liberation of private enterprise ftom 
all attempts at pubhc regulation, whilst even state enterprises became 
insidiously permeated with the spint of individual self-interest “ There 
IS a Russian saying,” we are told, “ always vet)’’ popular with the disciples 
of Marx, that whoever says A says B The cogency of this maxim was 
never better illustrated than by the rapid evolution of measures ” that 
were found to be involved in the New Economic Policy The abohtion 
of the state’s arbitrary reqmsitions of the peasant’s harvest, and the sub- 
stitution of a fixed tax on gram, was designed to give a stimulus to produc- 
tion to the peasants “ Tins was the innocent A in the alphabet of the 
Bolshevilc retreat Withm a month it seemed necessary to give the urban 
producers a similar stimulus Soon it became unavoidable to suffer the 
reappearance, not clandestinely but legally, of the hated bourgeois, first as 
middleman and trader, and then even as employer of labour And subse- 
quently a whole series of concessions/ large and small, was made, all of 
them modifying m the direction of individualism, the economic relations, ‘ 
not only between the urban and the rural populations, but also between 
both of them as producers and the central and mumcipal governments ” ^ 

The evil effects of these developments of the New Economic Pohcy 
became quickly manifest to the leaders of the Commumst Party This 
led to a general desire for something in the nature of a general plan to 
which both state and private enterprise would be subordinated ® Thus, 
when, towards the end of 1920, the Commission for the Electrification of 
Russia presented its report to the Eighth Congress of Sovietp, Lemn 
congratulated the Congress on having at least secured not merely a plan 
for electrification but also, in effect, the basis of one for a general control 
of all economic life g It was not regarded as possible immediately to 
regulate all production and distribution by such a plan But it was felt 
that, in so far as it was necessary to appeal to the moti\e of the pecuniary 

^ After Lenin, by Miebael Farbinan, 1924, p 134 In 1924 “ the number of all licensed 
trade establishments — ^that is of all traders, from irholesale dealers to the smallest village 
retail shops, with the exclusion of pedlars ” — the USSR was 460,803 as compared with 
936,000 pre war Thus m three years’ time 50 per cent of all trade establishments had 
been restored If we “ divide these 460,000 shops according to proprietorship, wo find 
that the state possesses altogether, in the cities and in the villages, 11,916 The cooperative 
societies possess 26,678 The pmately owned shops number 420,366 If we divide aU 
the sliops accordmg to their four categories — ^wholesale, w holesalo and retail, retail, add 
marhet (stalls), wo find that only in the wholesale trade, of w hich thej possess 155 per cent, 
are the state owned shops predominant ” {ibxd pp 106 107) 

® This wdl bo explained in the following chapter, “ Planned Production for Community 
Consumption ” 
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seli-mterest of the individual producer or trader, this could be kept in 
check only by the formulation and enforcement of a comprehensive plan 
for the whole economy of the state 

We have neither the space nor the data that would enable us to discuss 
the question whether the New Econonuc Policy, if it had been allowed to 
develop for as long as a decade, and even if it had been controlled and 
guided by a general plan either would or could have proved successful 
in biuldmg up a sociabst state In the cities the rapidly extending enter- 
pnses of the Nepmen were not long allowed to continue It qmcUy 
became mamfest that the assumption of any mtentional reversion to 
capitahsm was without foundation Within twelve months, the policy 
of liquidating the profit-maker began to be resumed This was not 
effected wholly by lepression The mere expansion of production and 
trade by the state trusts and mimicipal departments, and the preferential 
treatment that they received, was, in itself, sufficient to bring down the 
edifice of profit-making trade But the weapon of repression was also 
used in the harrying of the Nepman by such methods as 'exceptional 
taxation and enforced contributions , obstructing his supphes , arrestmg 
and expelling his foreign assistants harassing his operations by labour 
disputes and demands for higher wages, and finally police suppression of 
this or that manifestation of NEP activity m attracting customers 
It will be realised that the reversal of the New Econonuc Pohey, and 
the hquidation of the Nepman in all his various activities, was a gradual 
process not effected bv any one decree or even by any one governmental 
dence, but was extended over several years We may perhaps take the 
year 1928, when the first Five-Year Plan was promulgated, as marking 
the date when m the cities this process had been practically completed 
In all the urban centres of the USSR the hqiudation of the capitalist, m 
anything more substantial than street-selli^, had by then been sub- 
stantiallv accomphshed The swarm of “ speculators ” who had between 
1921 and 1927 started hundreds of thousands of httle businesses in whole- 
sale and retail trading, the runmng of eatmg-houses, and petty manu- 
fictiiring, had been finally suppressed , some to die, many to hnger out 
terms of impnsonment or administrative exile, others to escape to foreign 
lands, whilst probably a majority found themselves not actually excluded 
from vage-earmng employment, but sunken to obscimty among the 
“ depnved classes ” Practically the whole of the activities of these Nep- 
men in wholesale and retail trade, as well as m inanufactunng, had been, 
by 1929, replaced by the contmuous extension of collective enterprises, 
by vhich an ever-increasmg proportion of the needs of the urban popula- 
tion were being supplied In this growing supersession of the private 
profit-maker, the thousands of factories of the state trusts directly under 
the orders of the Supreme Economic Council, m conjunction with the 
efforts of the trade unions to increase production, were aided by the ever- 
increasing manufactiinng and distnbutmg enterpnses of the constituent 
repubhes (prmcipally the RSFSR and the Ukraine) , and by those of the 
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mumcipal soviets m such cities as Moscow and Iicniugrad, Kharkov and 
Rostov But a large part was played also, and not in dishibution alone 
by the rapidly growing consumers’ cooperative societies , whilst the 
rewung artels, as manufacturing associations of ownci -producers (mcops), 
hkewuse contnbuted substantially to the output There n ere in 1929, as 
the government spokesmen admitted still manj* gaps, which the private 
profit-makers, if they had been allowed, would have filled to the greater 
comfort of the citizens Such mmor deprivations suftered by the con- 
sumers did not much disturb the So\ let Government What w as serious, 
and what caused the greatest concern to the leaders of the Communist 
Party, was the persistent shortage of foodstuffs But before dealing ivith 
the successive hqmdanons to which this problem led ’’ on the agricultural 
front ”, we must first notice certain consequences of the summaij super- 
session of the Kew Economic Policy itself 


The Persecution of the Intelligentsia 

The spasmodic and abrupt changes of front, between 1920 and 1929, 
on the vital question of whether or not profit-makmg w as an ethical offence 
to be condemned as a crime, and ruthlessly suppressed, had, we believe, 
an injurious effect on public morabty Nor was this shock to pubhc 
morals lessened b\ the measures of Suppression that weie spasmodically 
and, as it seemed, arbitrarily applied, Indindual producers w’ho had 
done their best to become w ell-tq-do , tiaders who had merely followed 
their avocation of buying m the cheapest and selling in the dearest market , 
officials of state banks and pubhc trusts who had freely gi\en credit to the ' 
new class of manufacturing employers, foimd themselves suddenly subject 
to obloquy, dismissed froin office or harried by the police and the tavmg 
authorities , often condemned to impnsonment, and occasional!} shot 

There was a more insidious effect of the successive changes of policy 
in the minds and upon the conduct of the intelligentsia, who had, ih large 
part, stood aloof from the October revolution, and from the administration 
which emerged from it Many of the scientists, engineers and expert 
managers of the old regime, wbo had not taken to flight, had, during the 
years of War Communism, remained quietly in obscure poverty rather 
than take service imder a government of which they disapproved, so long 
as it was pursuing a policy m which they could put no faith When the 
New Economic Pobc} was adopted m 1921, many of these mtellectual 
workers, believing that the Sonet Government intended henceforth to 
rev ert gradually to free private enterpnse with the motiv^e of “ profit on 
(price ” on which alone they thought it po'^sible successfully to organise 
industry, voluntanly accepted the specialist posts for which they were 
qualified Many of them it may be the majority of them honourably 
fidfilled the duties with winch they were entrusted It wa«, however, 
inevitable that persons holdmg their opinions should, in the atmosphere 
of mingled hatred and fear that prevailed, become objects of suspicion 
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This suspicion ins m man} cases increasod by their intellectual attitude, 
their unguarded utterances and their habitual conduct When it became 
manifest that thcic was no abandonment of the policy of liquidating the 
c.ipitahst, and iilieii the harrving of the Ncpmen iias resumed and even 
intensified, a certain disipproi.il, b} these mtellectiial recijiits, of the 
communist administration could not be concealed They n exc, it is clear, 
whether or not mtentionall} or c\ en know ingly, sources of criticism -of the 
government In some cases they were apparently unable to maintain the 
loyalty required fiom e\ccuti\e officers The) became centres of accusa- 
tions and recriminations, if not actually of counter-revolutionary activities 
in the nature of sabotage There were an) how inniiracrable hitches and 
breakdowns in the newdy restored or newly erected macliiner}" of power 
stations, blastfurnaces, rolling mills, and automobile and machine-making 
establishments that were rising up all over the USSR , and, naturally, 
always failing to come up to their designers’ optimistic evpectations of 
their accomplishments Whether or not there w as often sabotage, it w as 
inevitable that this should lie popularly suspected In 1927-1928 the 
wadely advertised Shakhty prosecution of Russian teclinicmns m the 
Donets toal-mincs, in conspirac) with certain Germans, further inflamed 
popular feehng Theic ensued a stead) dispensing witii the services 
of all whoso loyalty was not complctel) be)ond question A foreign 
journalistic ciitic of the Soiict Government declared, in 1931 — prob 
ably with some exaggeration — th.at “ hundicds of so called ‘spetsies’ 
[spcciahstsj of all lands luxe disappeared during this last ) ear from places 
m which thex had long been w orking for the Soxnet Government Either 
they hax'e been simply dismissed because a Red professor, a Red engineer, 
a Red librarian liad meantime grown up out of the ranks of proletarian 
youth to take their positions , or else they have been arrested on some 
flimsy charge ’ ^ 

It was a time xvhen living conditions worsened for all sections of the 
population, and not least for the brain xvorkers “ Yet at the same time 
the population xvas asked to work more intensely for the fulfilment of the 
Fixm-Year Plan ‘ Why should wc * ’ many engineers and intellectuals 
asked themselves ‘ It is not our government Sacrifices are demanded, 
and simultaneously harsh treatment is meted out to us ’ The cumulatix'C 
effect of all these circumstances was to make the intelhgentsia bitterly and 
actively anti-soviet, so that m 1929, xvhen agrarian collectivisation dis- 
affected milhons of peasants, the intelligentsia beheved, indeed many of 
them hoped, that the Soviet Government was about to collapse During 
the first three months of 1930, Stalin expected foreign military inter- 
■vcntion The atmosphere grew tense Intellectuals and Bolsheviks 
acted nerx'^ously ” ^ 

* Seven Tears in Soviet Sussia, by Paul Scheffer, 1932, p 343 

- Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Pischer, 1932, p 221 

In the same year ive read “ Simultanoouslj uith the announcement of the Fixe 
Fear Plan, preparation was made for a monster trial at Kharkoc, specially dircoted 
against the Ukrainian intelligentsia With this aim m mow, mass arrests were mode and 
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■"The Trial of the Industrial Parly 

In December 1930 came tbe famous “ Promparti ” trial of eigbt soviet 
engmeers wliom tbe state charged with economic sabotage, tbe orgamsa- 
tion of a secret political party, and conspiracy vutb France to invade 
Russia witb a view to tbe overthrow of the soviet regime Six of tbe 
defendants were sentenced to death, two to ten years’ incarceration ^ 

This much-discussed prosecution of Professor Ramzin and his col- 
leagues inaugurated a veritable reign of terror against the mteUigentsia 
Nobody regarded himself as beyond suspicion Men and women hved in 
daily dread of arrest Thousands were sent on administrative exile to 
distant parts of the country Evidence was not necessary The title of 
engineer served as sufficient condemnation The jails were filled Fac- 
tories languished from lack of techmcal leadership, and the chiefs of the 
Supreme Economic Council commenced to complain “ that by its whole- 
sale arrests of engmeers, the GPU was interfering with industrial 
progress ” In the end none of the condemned engmeers were actually 
executed, and even the terms of impnsonment were greatly reduced 

“ That Russian engmeers have engaged and are engaging in sabotage 
IS never disputed American specialists working in Russia have said so 
repeatedly in private and m print Circumstantial evidence supports 
their contention But this fact constitutes no warrant to arrest and con- 
demn an entire class, many of whose members are loyal, devoted citizens ” ® 

people shot without trial as early as the autumn of 1929 , while between March "t-nd 
April 1930 a ‘ trial ’ of 45 persons, lastmg 40 days, was conducted m one of the largest 
Kharkov theatres, which was crowded with spectators from all parts of Soviet tJkrainia 
The most important of the prisoners was Efremov, a member of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences, and those who stood their trial with him were professors, writers, doctors, 
schoolmasters, priests and so on The prisoners were charged with having formed a' 
‘ Society for the Liberation of Ukrainia ’, which aimed at the forcible separation of the 
country from the Soviet Union They were all condemned to exile and imprisonment, 
and the trial itself was used as a pretext for the complete suppression of the All Ukramjan 
Academy of Science, to which soviet commissaries such as Schlichter, Zatonsky and the 
like were elected members in place of genumo Ukrainian scholars The autocephalous 
Ukrainian Church was also liquidated, for it was supposed to bo connected with ‘ The 
Societj for the Liberation of Ukramia ’ Ukrainian literary periodicals, such as The Red 
Road, Life and Revolution, The Literary Netce, The Literpry Fair and others, were sup 
pressed The State Publishmg Department of Ukrainia was abolished, and in its place a 
‘ United Publishing Department of Ukrainia ’ was created, which was completely under 
Moscow’s thumb ” (“ Ukraima under Bolshevist Rule ”, by Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonic 
Review, January 1934, p 337) 

^ Le Proces dti parti industriel de Moscou, compte rendu abrige, avec uno preface do 
Georges Valois (Pierre Dommique), Pans, 1931, 744 pp , Seven Tears in Sonet Russia, 
h\ Paul Scheffer (1932), pp 342 344 , Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer 
(1932), p 222 , Acte d'accusation presente au proces du parti industriel, par N Krylenko, 
avec prCfaCo do Marcel Caohm (Pans, 1930, 100 pp ) , Leltre aux ouvriera el paysans des 
pays capitalisles, par Maxime Gorki, avec pr6face de Marcel Cachm (Pans, 1930, 14 pp ) , 
Qapitahsme contra soeialisme le sens politique du proces de Moscou, par L Madyar (Pans, 
1931, 65 pp ) , Portraits and Pamphlets, by Karl Radek, 1935 

- Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer,' 1932, chap xv , “ Russian Intelli 
gontsia comes into its Own ”, pp 210 231 , see also Russia's Iron Age, by H Chamber 
Im, 1935, pp 162 164 
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mittee, and one of the leading legal mmds of the USSR ‘ We are not 
accustomed to value the human being sufficiently Soltz declared ‘ To 
withdrai men from impoitant posts m industiy and cml service by 
arresting and sentencing them vithout adequate justihcation has caused 
the state tremendous loss Soltz complained He condemnedthe practice, 
and thereb} implied a criticism of the authorities, vho have deprived 
somet mstitiitions of thousands of indispensable emploj ees by thrufeting 
them into prisons on the slightest provocation, and keepmg them there, in 
true Eastern fashion, until they could prove their innocence — not until 
the state could prove them giiiltj ” ^ 


Tual of the Melro-Vwlers Engineers 

It adds to the bev-nlderment of the student of sonet policy to find 
that, notwithstanding Stalin’s pronomicement of June 1931, and the 
manifest change of attitude that it produced, reneii ed outbursts of per- 
secution of the intelligentsia almost immediately recurred 

We need do no more than record the dramatically staged criminal 
prosecution, in Januarj 1933, of six British and ten Russian engineers, 
together with a Russian uoman secrctaiy, for alleged wrecking activities 
at powpi stations, pccomapniod b) conspiracy, espionage and bribery 
This case became of world importance on mg to its immediate consequences 
TLe Eritish imbrssador manifested at the outset a resentment, for which 
tliere was no diplomatic justification, at British engineers being even 
suspected of ani criminal offence, let alone being prosecuted I He 
peremptonl} demanded their immediate discharge mthout trial Whnt 
mide matters more difficult was the verj undijilomatic action of the 
British Government in pubhely tlireatenmg to impose an embargo on all 
impoitb from the USSR, should any one or more of the British defendants 
be tound gudty and sentenced by the Supreme Court of the USSR After 
this public threat, as might have beenfforeseen, the Supreme Court found 
the endence of guilt, supported as it uas by manifold confessions, con- 
vincing in sixteen out of the seventeen cases One of the British defendants 
was acqmtted Three others, though found guilty, were sentenced only 
to immediate expulsion fiom the USSR for a period of five years, whilst 
the other two, who had elaborately confessed their own and their com- 
rades’ guilt, were condemned respectively to two and three years of 
imprisonment The British Government, without even waitmg to consider 
the verbatim stenographic reports of the evidence that were promptly pub- 
hshed, imposed the embargo which had been so precipitously threatened, 
and by which — followed as it was by a counter-embargo on the other 
side — ^practically all tiade between the two countries was stopped Th® 
pecumary loss thus caused to individual British manufacturers and ship- 
owners was at least comparable with the inconvemence inflicted on the 

1 Machines and Men in Russia, Louis Fisolicr, 1932, pp 228 229 , see on this 
Red Virtue, hi Ella Winter, 1933 p 70 
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Sonet Government This irrational outcome of regular judicial pro- 
ceedings, taken in proper form before the highest tribunal of an independent 
sovereign state, i\as endured for over two months At last, when the 
Soviet Commissar of Foieign Affairs (Litvnnov) vnsited London to attend 
the World Economic Confeience, the Bntisli Mmister of Foreign Affairs 
(Sir John Simon) deigned to approach him vcrhallv vith a viev to a 
settlement The blessed uordivasimmediatelj foundin' simultancitv ” 
It v\as agreed that the withdrawal of the two embargoes, and the release 
of the two prisoners, should take place at the same moment of time 
Thus honour was saved, and an unfortunate international incident was, 
after substantial economic loss to both sides, at length closed ’ 


Mttrdci of Kirov 

Unfortunately the prosecution of the British and Bussian engineers 
in 1933 did not stand alone The very next year wntnessed the assassina- 
tion at Leningrad, hv a dismissed employee (Nikolajev), of one of the 
principal members of the Soviet Government (Kiiov, an old revolutionary, 
a mcmbei of the Politburenu, and secretary of the Leningrad Committee 
of the Party) This vindictive raiiider was immediately made the occa- 
sion of drastic repiisals In Moscow tind Leningrad, Kiev and Minsk, 
some two hundred Ilussians, including intellectuals suspected of counter- 
revolutionary activities, with which the murder of Kirov vras alleged to 
be connected, were promptly and piivntely tried by “Military Com- 
missions ” of the Supreme Court of the USSB These summary trials 
w ere held m secret, exactly as thej would have been b} the Ogpu, without 
tlie defendants being allowed either legal assistance or opportunity of 
collecting witnesses m their defence The tiials ended 111 more than a 
hundred of the prisoners being sentenced to death , and, as tiie usual 
privilege of making an appeal for clemency had been expressly abrogated 
in advance, the condemned men veere, it was announced, instantly shot 
The proceedings were taken, by order of the Soviet Government itself, 
by the newly formed Commissariat of Internal, Affairs (Naikomvmitdel), 
in which, as w e shall presently relate - the Ogpu had been merged The 
samp authority seems to have been responsible for the secrecj’- maintained 
as to the evidence , for the reason, it is alleged, that it implicated one or 

* These procoedmgs 'wore, for wool s, the tolk of overx legation and occry -Foreign 
Office, and rectued an immense press publicity all os or tlio world Tho Soviet Govern 
mont immodiatelj’’ issned in English ns -woll ns in Itussinn a verbatim ropoit of tho eight 
da 5 s’ trial, exceeding a thousand pages in three volumes (TJie Case of [eighteen defendants] 
charged with Wreelnig Aclwiltcs in the Soviet Union, etc Moscow State Law I’lihlishing 
House, 1031) Tho British Gosommont published despatches, etc, vs Cmd 12SG and 
4200 of 1033 

Tho principal defendant published a hook entitled jlfoscoie, 1911~10S3, by Allan Sfonk 
house (1933, 348 pp ) Other books arc The Modcow Trial, by A J Cummings, 1033, 387 
TP. und The Problem of 'the Moscow Trial, bj G W Keeton, 1933, 143 pp See also 
World llevolution and the USSR, by ^licbaol T Florinsky, 1933, pp 248 230, 233 254, 
and “ Tlio Trial of tho Engineers at Moscow ”, by W B Riddell, in A mcrican Bar A ssocia 
Aon. ,/ounio( for Docomboi 1931 “ Pp- 487 488 

> R 
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otlier foreign government, vitli wliom. it vras not desired to break ofi 
friendlj relations For half a dozen other persons, being old Bolshenks, 
who V ere arrested for supposed complicity in what was alleged to have 
been a widespread conspiracy of the adherents of the Trotsky faction, 
including Zinoviev and Kamenei, with Salutzki, Yevdohmov, Savarov. 
and Vardin, a different fate vas resen’^cd At first it was adnutted that 
the evidence’ against them was insufficient, and they Mere not brought to 
trial, but xemamed m charge of the Commissariat of Internal Afiairs, for 
admimstiative exile to distant parts of the USSR Presently, howeier, 
it was amiounced that further inonnunatmg evidence had been found in 
the papers and confessions of the other defendants , and these promment 
members of the Communist Parti' were brought to tnal They were ah 
found guilty, but m new of their sernces immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, and their personal acquaintance mth Lenm, they were sentenced 
only to long terms of imprisonment 

Y e are unable to interpret the proceedings of the Sonet Government 
m this case The proceedings against ^he British engineers and their 
Russian colleagues in 1933 seems to have been imtiated by the Ogpu 
without prior consultation either of the Sovnarkom or of the Pohtbureau 
They maj be plausibly ascribed to the Ogpu being “ out of step ” with 
the Sonet Goiernment, and possibly to a seif-willed attempt of an organ 
threatened with new forms of control, to assert its independence But the 
pr^eeclmgs so pi ecipitately mstituted in December 393f, jifter the murder 
oi Inroy ,1 ere initiated by the Sonet Government itself The indictments 
against the seieral batches of defendants appear to have contained, under ' 
e common c esignation of counter-revolutionary activities^ various 
ditterent charges A considerable proportion of the defendants who had 
een ’ rreste Oefore the murder of Kirov, aud had been under examination 
tor smeral months, seem to haxe been guilty of entering the USSR 
itiegallv and in possession of arms intended for no lawful use Others, , 
or man y resi ent in the USSR, were accused of conspiracy, in which the 
hahun consul at Leningrad was said to have been implicated, to commit 
teironst assassinations, of which that of Kirov was to he only the first 
i-he mclusion in the hst of such impenitent opponents of Stalm’s policy 
a* mo\aev and Kamenev, aud the combination of persons guilty of 
Illegal entrv ivitli those charged with conspiracy to murder Kirov, were 
open to misconstruction ^ 

It is one of the penalties of the secrecy to which the Soviet Government ' 

1 rtat < . . - _ 


* uue Ol/VitJl/ urUVtJJ-lUixcAi 

alleged tn defendants arrested at Lenmgrad, ■vrliere the murder of Kiro’ 

Tor 5 loaf ^ IniemaOonal Press Correspondeno 

of Za ZZ/a “ tL Whtf r statement that " tie November n,sue ’ 
of the Central' Admin, ofrif of Belgrado [irhich stvies itself The Orgai 

called f or Z ‘ r™ fT'’ Nationalist Organisation] deliberate^ 

observing of Sta^!n that hfn^f “ :^nmgrad ”, as well as of Kaganovich in Moscow 
IS to have f ® incitement to murder whicl 

f- f -"Other journals of the emigres Louis Nisoher, whose abb 

rlv) of Ma\ 8 llTlfl IK IQ'JK 


ai tides in TJie i\ ahoj? /Va i ^ ir emigres ho\ua Fischer, ivhosf 

seen declared timf h V i ^ the hest analysis 

declared that he had himself read this specific incitement to tho assassination 
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IS addicted m sucli matters, that the world at large inevitably puts a bad 
construction on everything The arrest and summary execution, after a 
single murder, of a whole multitude of persons of diverse antecedents and 
conditions, spread over a. wide area, and explamed on different grounds, 
could not but excite adverse comment^ Even if it was justified by 
evidences of ctmunal conspiracy of which the pubhc had no opportunity 
of judgmg, it had the appearance both of revenge and of a determination 
to take the opportunity of removing from the scene all-* the surviving 
opponents of the government’s present policy It was mdely interpreted 
as a dehberate manifestation of terrorism We are concerned with it 
here only in 'its efiect upon the intelligentsia as a class To them it 
seemed making an excuse for a revival of the persecution which Stalin 
had sought to bring to an end by his pronouncement of June 1931 This, 
however, proved not to be the case In July 1934, Vyshmsky, as Deputy 
State Prosecutor, even issued an order to local prosecutors to cease 
making engineers and directors scapegoats for administrative failures 
He strongly deprecated indiscrimmate prosecutions He stated that he 
had lately had to qiitsh a large number of sentences wrongly pronounced 
by Siberian courts He definitely forbade any further arrests of this kind ' 


The lAquxdaMon of the Kxilals 

The persecution of the mtelhgentsia between 1928 and 1934 was con- 
temporaneous with an entirely separate and no less ruthless decision of 
^ One jnnmfcatalion of the popular condemnation of tbeso proceedings {as reported m 
the press) ivos a deputation of protest to the Soviet Ambassador in London by tho General 
Council of the Trades XJmon Congress and the Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
(It is not easy to imagmo what the British Ambassador at Moscow would-have said to a 
deputation from tho All Union Council of Trade Unions, coming to protest against the 
trial and sentence by a Bntish Court of Justice, of Englishmen convicted of high treason 
and conspiracy to murder ') Tho Soviet Ambassador {Ivan Maiskj ), whilst expressing hia 
Burpnse at the unusual step, received the deputation with scrupulous politeness, and oven 
supphed an explanation of the judgments of tho Supreme Court Ho said that tho con- 
demned men “ had been found guilty of prepanng and carr^ mg out terrorist acts The 
majority of them came from abroad and on them noro found bombs, grenades, revolvers 
and other weapons In Court they openly declared themselves enemies of tho Soviet 
Union, and also admitted tho crimes which they were charged with In ordinary circum- 
stances ”, Mr Maisky went on, “ the persons arrested prevnous to tho murder of Kirov 
would probably bo tried at different times, and be subjected to appropriate punishments 
Tho assassination of Kirov, however, has called forth tho necessity of strengthening tho 
means of comhatmg terrorism, and in connection with theso circumstances tho Soviet 
aiithontics found it imperative to expedite the investigation of oil ponding terrorist cases, 
as well ns tho trials in Court ” After a reference to tho assassinations of tho King of 
Yugoslavia and tho French Mmistor of Foreign Affairs, and the action taken by tho League 
of Hations, Mr Maisky pomted out that “ it is universally known that the Wlute Guard 
terrorists enjoy generous hospitality in certain European countries, where they openly 
moito tho oommittmg of terroristic acts agamst tho representatives of tho Soviet Gov em 
ment, and are engaged m prepanng such acts Notwithstanding the fact tint in tho 
countries adjacent to the USSR the strictest rfgime of passport and police control exists, 
tho IVliite Guard terrorists cross unhmdered from those countries into tho USSR, with 
tho object of fulfilling their terrorist designs Such a situation ought to have aroused tho 
indignation of all honest people ” (Reports in The Times, Manchester Guardian and other 
Bntish newspapers of January 3, 1933) 
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policy in tte ‘ liqmdation of the kulaks as a class ” We ha-ve alreadj 
described ^ hoy the Commtmist Party wrestled with the problem of the 
shortage of foodstuffs and we shall refer to it again in the chapter entitled 
“ Planned Production for Community Consumption ” - Here we need 
only recall how unlike the procedure of a dictatorship the mteUectual ‘ 
wrestlmg with the problem lasted for a couple of years , how it took the 
foim of a long-drawn struggle in endless meetings and debates, nval 
pamphleteermg and neimpapei controversy , how it produced the most 
acute cleavage m the ranks of the Commumst Party that had occurred in 
all its decade of governmental expenence and how, at last, after inter- 
minable parleyings m committee among the warrmg factions, a decision 
was arrived at against which a mmonty mtngued and rebelled m such a 
way and to such an extent as to lead at last to the expulsion and exile of 
some of the most prominent personahties among the “ Old Revolu- 
tionanes’’ The new pohcy thus adopted amounted to nothing less 
than a second agranan revolution, even greater m magmtnde than that 
of 1917-1918 The innumerable scattered stnps and tmy koldings 
throughout the USSR were to be summarily amalgamated mto several 
hundred thousand large farms on which agnculture could be effectively 
mechanised On*v m tins way, it was finally concluded, could the aggre- 
gate production of foodstuffs be sufficiently mcreased, withm the ensuing , 
decade to meet the requuements of the growing population , to rescue 
from inen+able pot erty the mass of the peasants unable to produce et en 
enough for their own famihes , and to build up a gram reserve adequate 
to provide agauut the periodical failure of crops, whilst meeting the needs 
of defence gainst the ever-possible foreign invasion 

Tills momentous Party decision — perhaps the most important smee 
that of 1918 m faiour of accepting the terms of peace dictated by the 
Germ in Lnni — committed the Soviet Government, in addition to all its 
other work, to a tasS: of colossal magmtnde and difficulty ' Here we are 
concerned only iviththe fact that it incidentally mvolved the“bquidation” 
of th" last remaining sector of individual capitalists Among the twenty- 
e milhon peasant famihes there were, as u e have elsewhere described 
three recogmsed grades, tbe poor (bedniaki), the middle (seredmaki) and 
tile reJatu elv well-to-do (knlala) Of these it was assumed that the first 
could easily he persuaded to umte m the koikhosi that would offer them 
prospects of larger shares than their tiny holdings had ever pelded. The 
second grade could, it was supposed for the most part, be won over by 
demonstration of the'^uccess of the koikhosi But it was foreseen that 
an uncertain proportion of these imddle peasants including both the more 
energetic and ambitious and tbe more obstinate and prejudiced, would 
proie entirely recalcitrant Finally, the relatively well-to-do peasant, 
who had managed to enlarge his holding by rentmg land, often joining 
with Ins farming a little tradmg and a persistent money-lending , and 

1 Cimpf/'r HI in Part I ‘?echon II The Collective Pann ’ 

Caapttr nil m Part II ‘ Planned Production for Community Consumption ” 
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THE LIQUIDATION 

wav from poverty to wealth, and has come to consider money-ma^g, 
wSievcr means, as the only pursuit to which a rational being should 
devote himself’ ^ “The kulak”, nwote an able 
1904: " “ is a verv interestmg figure m rural Eussia 
doaM that the methods used hr tlm muier and oppressor m the pea^nt s 
Inse ian. not been o£ the cleanest The conspiouons position he 

now occupies came about durmg the last twenty or thirty years 
‘ village eater ’ is the natural product of a mcious system 
Utihsina the unpropitious condition of their feUow membem of the com- 
mune [they] made one after another their debtors, nert their to 
labourers, and appropriated for their own mdimdual use the land shares 
of these economical weakhngs” Dr Dillon, whose testimony is of 
unimpeachable authority, declared in 1918 that “ this type of man was 
commonly termed a kulak, or fist, to symbolise his utter caUousness to 
pity or ruth Jud of all the hana 7 i monsters I hate eier met in my travels, 

I cannot recall any so malignant and odious as the Hitssian lulal ^^the 
revolutionarv horrors of 1905 and 1917 he was the ruling spirit— a fiend 
incarnate ^ yiany illustrate e examples of relentless economic oppres- 
sion by kulaks ma^ be gathered from Russian sources ^ Yet the kulaks - 
' as a class may be said to ha\ e done no more than would have been con- 
sidered “ sound business ” by the indmdiiabst economists of Victorian 
England , namely, haoitually to take advantage of the econormc weak- 
ness of tho'se with whom they made their bargains always to buy m 
the cheapest and sell m the dearest market , paying the lowest wage at 
which tnev could hire the sernces of those who begged for employment , 
and extractmg the utmost usury from those who voluntarily accepted 
their loans 

But whether the successful peas'^nt was a good or a bad member of 
rural societv , the Communist Party was detemnned that the DSSR should 
not follow the example of Fiance in permanently establishing a class of 
peasant proprietors The experience of the preceding seven years, durmg 
which only one or trwo per cent of the peasants in the whole USSR had 
volimtarilv joined the various kolkhosi, m spite of these havmg been 
expressly favoured in grants of credit and remissions of taxation, showed 
that a much more determined effort was required Witlun the first year 
after Stalin’s enunciation of the new pohcy, the second agranan revolution 
was already in full swing vnth summary expulsion from house and home 
of those objectors whose holdmgs stood in the way , coupled with con- 
fiscation of their property, and forcible removal of themselves and families 
to new locahties At the same time, taxation was differentiated m such n 
way as severely to penalise the mdividual peasant holdmg, even when i 


' The Mufttan Peasantry by StepmaU, JS95 (English edition, 1905 p 35) 

* her Strength and her Wea}-nees, bv Wolf von Schierband, 1904 p 120 

’ The Pclip'ir of Puma b\ E J Dillon, 1918, p 67 „ 

< Sbe for instance the convincing story of a vronian peasant m the pamphlet CoUec. 
Frriv Trud, bv Endoxia Pazukhma fMoscov- 1930) 
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forest ircss, or croplojed onpjiWic worlvS of ruilw.ij or tJUuO construction 
or tcilvcn on ns laboineis lit sucli gigantic inilnstrial enterprises perpetuallj 
lunmi) for men as iligintogorsk or CJiel^ nlniisk, or sent to the Itoncts 
Basin to work in the coal-nnncs, wliicli Ii tve hteii equallj suHtnng from 
shortage of labour forte ISor is there an} an onnt l.nov n to us of the 
conditions und( r wduch these hundreds of tlions,ind« of men, ivoraen and 
children ha\c had to hvt in tins process of nrbiliarj reinoial and resettle- 
ment, noi any estimate of the mortahtj nnoKed in their displacement 
So far as we arc aware the SoMct Goicrnnient has not deigned to rcplv 
to tilt numerous denunciations of tdie crneltt on a gigantic scale .vUeged 
to ha\c been perpetrated by its agents , nor pnbiisbtd any evplanaton 
account of its proceedings in Ibis summary " liquidation ” of so large a 
proportion of its citi/cns In fact, almost the only thing publicly' known 
is that travellers througliout the southern paits of the USSR liar e, during 
the past few years, repeatedly witnessed in the railway stations groups of 
w cary' and disconsolate men, w omen and cliildren with no more belongings 
than they could carry, being slicpherded by armed guards into trams 
carrying them to inRuoivn destinations Tin sum of Innnan suflering 
involved 18 beyond all compulation * 

The proceduiG on wlucli the kulaks were got rid of was peculiar 
Decrees of the USSR Soinaikom dcclnied flint the kulaks ns a class were 
to be liquidated Up and down the country tlie batiaks niid bednmks, 
the landless and the poor peasants, with such of flic seredninks (the iniddlo 
peasants) as chose to attend, held village meetings, and yoted that such 
and such peasants of their village woie kulaks, and were to be dispossessed 
Wo have already quoted the testimony' of Iho American journalist long 
resident m the USSR ns to the seriousness and sense of rcsponsibihty 
yvith which the ineotings that she attended came to their decisions, and 
as to the belated attempts in idc by' lugber autlionties to moderate the 

f 

^ A competent ob'’ti\cr writes in ** Two puccossful orking peasants ttho 

1 ere ccnainly not kiOal s, and bolli ol wliom 1 3 no^^, had been tnl un from tkwr houses 
'it t^vo oklock m tho morning and deported to an unKnoiwi tompulflor^ labour district 
Without anj chaiga tiung made against them Tluir land had buon coutiscated and their 
families had been left destitute Tlio majority of Ins nllngo Mas collcctivj«ed, but 

tho collective farm organi'-ation lind refused to include him Ho had been a more pro 
sporous pca^iant and had employed ngncnlturnl labour, therefore ho vas disfranchi'^^ 
and not aliowed to take pari in the colkctuo farm * So jon s(e I am a doporleoliUojou 
are ’ (this was tho daj after the hfoscon Trial concluded), ‘ but *, ho continued ‘ there is 
a difference — go liomo to order and plenty for us our only way out ja clo'^mg tho 
^\lndo^^ and opening the stove , in that "way one goes out 'Without the pains of death h> 
fitanation ’ ” (ilfoscom by AUan Honkhouao, 1933 pp 219 220) 

Tho same observer describe i tho 1 uinks at Chelyabinsk in January 1932 ‘ I paid a 

visit to the special station nlioro agents were taking on nor] era for Jlagnitostroi 
The ma^oriiy of these 'unforlunaie worl scejera Here htlals who hod been deprned of then 
land and ilicir properlpt and had heen expelled /roia thcir ullages In many cases thoir 
families accompanied them Their plight romindcd mo of tho I’olish refugees in Afoacovv 
in 19XG Tiio older ones were o]>viou**Iy too terrified to tall , and would say very little of 
their feelings and their experiences Two children came to ask for assistance * 

heard a pitiful tale of destroyed village life, broken homes and tho search for employment, 
which had become the lot of these peasants ’* (Moscoip, 1911-3933, by Allan hfonkhousc, 
29J3, p 190) ' 
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harsh judgments that were come to ^ As to how the decisions were put 
in operation we have no record and no direct testimony But we venture 
to transcribe a passage from a recently pubhshed work of fiction by a 
■writer who was an eye-'witncss of muchi that he describes We do not 
give this as evidence But, even if not to be relied on for details, the 
novel certainly expresses the spirit with whieh the expiopnation was 
carried out « 

“ Timothy, stately and handsome like his mother, rose from his place 
He wiped his red bps beneath the downy youthful moustache on a cloth, 
screwed up his insolent, bulging eyes, and, with the ease and assurance 
of the best concertina-player in the village and the favourite of the girls, 
said with a w ave of his hand ‘ Come in, take a seat, respected authorities ’ 
" ‘ We have no time to sit dow n,’ said Andrei, dra'Wing a sheet of 
paper out of the bundle he held ‘ Citiren Frol Hamaskov, the meeting 
of poor peasantry has decided to eject you from your house and confiscate 
all your property and stock So finish your dinner and vacate the liouse 
We’ll draw up a list of the property at once ’ 

“ ' my so 'i ’ 

“ Frol put down his spoon and rose 

“ ‘ We are destroying you as a class,’ Demka Ushakov explamed to him 
“ Frol went out of the room, his leather-soled felt boots creaking, and 
came back with a paper 

“ ‘ Here’s my certificate You signed it yourself, Razmetnov ’ 

“ ‘ What certificate ’ 

“ ‘ To show that I gave up all the gram consignment ’ 

" ‘ This has nothing to do with gram ’ 

“ ‘ What do you want to send me out of my house for and confiscate 
my goods ^ ’ 

“ ‘ The poor peasants have "passed a decision, I told you ’ 

“ ' There’s no such law ! ’ screamed out Timothy It’s robbery i I 
shall go straight to the District Executive Committee, papa Where’s 
the saddle 1 ’ 

“ ‘ If you want to go to the Executive Committee, you can w'alk 
there I I won’t give you a horse,’ said Andrei, sittmg on the edge of the 
table and taking out pencil and paper 

“ Frol’s tom nostril went blue and liis head began to shake Suddenly 
he collapsed where he stood, moving with difficulty his swollen, blackened 
tongue 

“ ‘ Sons of bitches, sons of bitches, robbers, cut-throats ' ’ 

“ ‘ Papa, get up for Christ’s sake,’ wept the girl, tugging at her father’s 
arm-pits 

“ Fiol recovered, rose, lay do'wn on the bench and simply listened 
while Demka Ushakov and tall, shy Mikhail Ignatenok dictated to 
Razmetnov 

* Dictaiorship and Democracy, by A L Strong, 1934, p 207 

E 2 
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“ ‘ Ono iron bodstcud mill ivbitc bnobs, ouf* oidordo^in, three pilloit; ’ 

' ‘ TvrO nooclen beds ’ 

“ ‘ A cupboard full of crocberv Am I to tell joii all the crockcrj > 
To hell with it ’ 

“ ‘ Twelve chairs, one long seat with a back to li ’ 

“ ‘ A triple concertina ’ 

“ ‘ I’m not going to give imj my concertina ' ’ 

“Timothy tore it away from Dcnika ‘Leave it alone ‘>qiiint-e}fir 
or I’ll break v our nose for } on ’ 

“ ‘ 1 11 punch you so \our mother won’t be abb to wash it off 

“ ‘ Comrade Zakharenko, District Bepresentativo of the GPU I here- 
with hand ovmr to you the kulak, Borodin, Tit Konstantinovich, ns ni 
counter-revolutionary and treacherous element "While malang an 
inv eutory of his property, he officiallj made an a t tack on Comrade D.avido v , 
one of the 25,000 mobilised workers, and managed to hit him on the head 
twice with an iron bar 

“ ‘ In addition to this I certify that I saw in Borodin s pos‘-essioii a 
rifle, Russian typo, which, owang to circumstances not under my control, 

I was unable to obi am, being on a htflock and fearing bloodshed, and 
which he managed to tlirow away without us seeing When found, it 
will be handed to v ou as material cvadencc 

“ ‘ 3f Kaguluov, Secretary of the Gremyachv Nucleus of the All- ^ 
Russian Communist Party (E), Holder of the Order of the Red B inner’ 
They placed Tit m the shed He asked for a drink ind called Nngul 
nov to him The hatter only shouted from the porch 

“ ‘ What do you want ^ ’ 

“ ‘ 3Iakar ' Remember > ’ cried Tit, wavang his bound hands like a 
drunlvard ‘ Remember 1 Our paths will cross again' You have 
trampled me under, but afterwards it will be I who wall do the trampling 
I shall kill } ou ' This is the grave of our friendship ’ 

Off with you, counter-revolutionary swino ' ’ shouted Nagulnov ” ’ 

How many LulalvS were summaiily expropriated m this way, stripped 
of all their possessions, and turned out of the villages, we cannot sav 
But this was not the only cause of their “ liquidation ’ In 1931 and 
1932, concurrently vnth the widespread partial failure of the harvest 
that we hav e described, many peasants, both members of the new koRhosi 
and non-members, obstinately refused to cultivate their holdings , hunted 
their sowmg to a small proportioh of their land which they thought would 
vaeld a crop large enough for their own mamtenance , wholly' neglected 
the weeding, and when the gram ripened hmited their xeapuig to the 
minimum that they required, and left the rest of the harv^est to rot on the 
ground The result was that, when the drought mterfered wuth their 

1 T/ic Soil Upturned, by M Sbolokliov (ATo-^coiv, 1934) chap vii pp 71 73, 80 SI . 
also published in London, 1933 
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estimates of peld, many peasants m the Ukraine and in the North Caucasus 
found that they had nothing to live on during the 'wmter and spring 
The Soviet Government, after remitting taxes, and in some cases bringing 
grain to the starving, decided that it was -impolitic to feed these recal- 
citrants m the holdings which they had refused to cultivate They were 
deported, either as individual famihes or, m some cases in the North 
Caucasus, as whole villages, to places in which they could be saved from 
starvation by being employed, as on “ rehef works ”, at bare subsistence 
wages Tens of thousands of the men were put to work on the construc- 
tion of the White Sea canal Others were sent to swell the labour force 
buildmg the new cities of Chelyabinsk and Magmtogorsk How many 
hundreds of thousands of famihes were thus, between 1930 and 1934, 
forcibly torn from their holdmgs, losing all that they possessed, we are 
unable even to estimate 

We have no wish to mimnuse, stiU less to seek to justify, this ruthless 
expropriation and removal of the occupiers and cultivators who were 
stigmatised as kulaks, any more than we do the equally ruthless expulsion, 
little over a century ago, of the crofters from so much of the Scottish 
Highlands, or the economic rum of so many small-holders that accom- 
pamed the statutory enclosure of the English commons The pohcy of 
compulsorily substituting sheep-runs and large farms for tmy holdings may 
have been economically sound m the one case as in the other The Soviet 
Government may well have been r;ght in concluding that only by a wide- 
spread amalgamation of the independent peasant holdmgs could any 
general meohamsation of agriculture be made practicable , and that only 
by such mechamsation could the aggregate production of foodstufis be 
made equal to the nation’s requirements In fact, the partial failure of 
crops in 1931 and 1932 (though, as we have already explained,^ far 
removed from anything to be properly called a famine) brought many 
thousands of small peasants within reach of actual starvation ; and it 
may well have seemed that, m these cases at any rate, nothing but removal 
could save them from death at the next failure of crops, or even before 
the next harvest It is, indeed, not so much the pohcy of removal that 
-IS open to cnticism, as the manner in which it appears to have been 
carried out, and the unsatisfactory conditions of hfe into which the 
victims seem to have been, without judicial trial or any effective investiga- 
tion, arbitrarily deported ^ , 

^ Cliapter HI Section II in Part I , “ Tho Collectivo Parm ” 

- Wo have heon told of a group of deported knlahs having been, under very comfort- 
less conditions, employed as labourers on tho Turksib railway construction works On 
the completion of their particular task, the engineer m charge is reported to have suggested 
that the whole group should be assigned an adequate amount of vacant land, and sot up 
as a kolklios by themselves, where they could utilise their agricultural slall in domg all 
the work of cultivation, without employing any wage labour We do not know whether 
such a suggestion has anywhere^ been acted upon Somothmg of the sort may have been 
effected by a “ colonisation and settlement plan ”, under a special All Union Settlement 
Commission, promulgated in August 1933 It had been experimenially put m operation 
in 1932, in connection with tho deportation of whole villages of Cossacks from the North 
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The AchviUcs of the TcJieJci and ihr Offpu 

Ivotwithstnnding the immense and long-coutinncd siiRfrincs whicdi 
%\ere the incidents of War Communism, the end wars, the famine of 1921, 
Slid the liquidation first of the iScpnien and then of the kvilahs, it is, we 
suggest, impossible to a'soid the conclusion that, during the whole period 
from 1917 to 1937, the SoMct Go\crnment has received the support, not 
ouh of the couple of millions of members of the Communist, Part), but 
also of the bulk of the worlcmcn of the towns and the mining districts , 
of those traplo}cd in the transport senitcs , of the hundreds of thousands 
enrolled in the Red Arnu, and, although with mam cveeptions, c\en of 
the hosts of peasants throughout the greater part of the vast area of the 
USSR ^ Wc Jiave alrcadv' descnhctl the ubiquitous political education 
and propaganda by which the Communist Party has won and maintained 
its unquestioned leadership" Here we hnae to notice the cfFcetive use 
made, during the whole period of tlie liquidation of the lindlord and the 
capitalist, and of so many of tlicir inlclloetiial supporters, of wadespread 
repression, and drastic punishment of e\er\ “ coiinfcr-rcaolutionarj ’ 
activity The main instrument of this “ terrorism ” has been an extcnsiv e 
organisation of the nature of a secret police, known siicecssuil^ ns the 
Tcheka and the Ogpii, and in 1934, ns we hn\e mentioned, merged in the 
new Commissariat of Internal Affairs {Narlomxnutdcl) 

Terrorism by a secret police force is of course, m Russia, no new thing 
Like so much else, it ma\ lie traced to Pett r th( Great if not to Ivan the 
Temblc But its efTcctne organisation mav be said to date from the 
formation of the corps of gindamcnt-, soon after the reaolt of the Dekn- 
bnsts m 1827, subject to the notorious “ Third fscctioii ’* of the court 
“chancery”, under Nicholas the First Notwithstanding \atious so 
called reforms, the org misation contmuccl substantiallv unchanged in 
scope and method, irader the name of the Oklirann, dowai to the re\ olution 
of February 1917, when for a few months it disappeared in the loosening 
of all gov ernracntal authority Kerenslej , however, soon found the need 
for some such national force of political police, and was taking steps to 
resuscitate the Okhrana, when the October revolution swept him and lus 

Caaicasns The now eolonica arc m KUifalilc agricnllural districts m the soutlicm part of 
Siberia (sco The. Tmrs August 31, 1033) 

* Tlio Bolshevilv majontv was not only most conspicuous but also has been most 
continnoush effective, in and about Iioningrad and ^loscow Jlut even in 1017, the Bol 
Bboviks commanded a majoritj of v otes throughout Russia projicr A competent obsen er 
reports that “ there is no doubt that, in Central Russia, tlio majoritv of tho population 
welcomed tho Rorolution I vna amazed to discover, from a study of the statistics of tho 
elections for the Constituent Asscmblj, tahen on on orlhodov democratic basis, that the 
Bolshov ihs had polled a clear 55 per cent of nil tho votes oast in Northern and Central 
Russia, including Moscow Petrograd and tho North W'estern and W est Central areas 
Thej were outvoted in tlie richer outbing parts of Russia, tlio Ukraine, tho South, tho 
Caucasus and Siberia, where the Social Rtvolntionnrics predominated These regions they 
have slowly conquered, thanks mamly to tho foUj and brutalitj of tho ' Wiito ' Generals ” 
{The Russian Workers’ Republic, bj H N Braibford, 1921, p 110) ' 

= Chapter V in Part I, “ The 1 ocation of Leadership ” 
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all this has been described scnsationaHy in dozens of books in several of 

the languages of western Europe There is, we fear, no reason to doubt 
the reahty of the “ Ked Terror ” any more than that of the “ White 
Terror”, with which, wherever the White Armies held sway, the Ked 
Terror alternated But with regard to an} particular mcident, the 
evidential value of the greater part ot the mass of lurid literature on the 
subject IS of the slightest Very naturally these volumes betray intense 
bias They are full of “ hearsay evidence ’ , and of unsupported allega- 
tions and unsigned letters, wholly unverifiable No archives have been 
published, and no such pubhcation is ea er likely Accordmgly, the woild 
will never be able to explore, and still less to judge vath any accuracy, 
even a fraction of the cruelties that marked the first few years aftei the 
October revolution, any more than it can properly estimate those inflicted 
by the White Armies in 1918-1920, or those of the tsarist repression from 
1907 to 1912 1 

In 1922, when all the successive wars had come to an end, and cml 
order was substantially restored, the Tcheka itself was, m an attempt to 
dispel the anxiety and fear of the pubhc, ostensibly abohshed But it 
had, with all its brutalities, proved too useful an instrument for any 
government wilhngly to dispense with its protection It is one of the 
worst features of a desperately fought civil war that it hardly ever ends 
in any genuine peace vnthm at least one generation Governments can 
terminate hostihties agafnst other governments, and make peace with 

1 The same warning to the reader is given in Mr W H Chamherlin’s latest Tolame, 
iJwsio « Iron Age, 1935 ‘ Many of the books which profess to expose the GPU are so 

grossly exaggerated and nninformed that they are worse than worthlessjrom the factual 
standpoint (p ICO) 

Those liking sensational literature may find useful the following sample list Siberia 
and the Exile Si/slem by George Kennan, with extensive bibliography and appendices 
(2 vols , 1891) TheOchrana the Eu^atan Secret Police, hy hi I Vassiljev, the last chief 
of the police under the Tsar (1930, 320 pp )') The Terror in Russia an Appeal to the British 
Ration byPnneeP A Kropotkin (1909, iv and 7dpp ) , Tchel a, the story of the Bolshevist 
Extraordinary Commission, by J Almin (1919) , Tseheha der Stoat im Slaat by Q 
Popoff (1925, 306 pp ) translated as The Tchela, the Red Inquisition (1925, 308 pp") , 
En prison sous la terreur riisse, par L Kadeau (1920 247 pp ) , Tchela, matenaux et doesi 
menis, par V M Chernov et E Pierremont (1922, 305 pp ) , The Red Terror in Russia, 
bv Sergey Petrovich Melgounov (1925), with lengthy bibliography, translated as La 
Terreur Rouge en Russte, J91S-24 (1927) , AIoscou sans voiles , neuf ans de travail aupays 
des Soviets, par J Uouillet (1928, 249 pp ), translated as Moscow Unmaslcd" A Recoid of 
Nine 2 ears’ TTorl and Ohseriation in Soviet Russia (1930, 223 pp ), An Expert in the 
Service of the Soviet, by M I Larsons (1929) , In the Clutches of the Tohel a, bv B Ceder 
holm (1929, 349 pp ) In the Toils of the Ogpu, by Dr Karl Kmdermann (1933, 288 pp ) , 
The Methods of the Ogpu, by Vladimir Brunovsfcv (1931, 235 pp ) , Das Sotcgelparadtes, 
von 'W M Antonois (1931, 175 pp ) , Ogpu in der Holle der Tseheha (1932 222 pp ) , 
Die Verschvorung gegen die Welt, von Essad Bey (1932, 259 pp ) translated as Secrets of 
the Ogpu (1933) , Die Tseheha bei der Arbeit, von Gregor A Agabekow (1932, 207 pp ) 
Souvenirs d’un Commissaire du Peuple, 1917-19JS, par J Steinberg (1930, 250 pp ) , 
Escape from theSoviets, by Tatiana Tchemavina (1933) , “ Life in Concentration Camps m the 
USSR ”, by Vladimir Chernavin, in S?ai(jntc2?eneio (January 1934 pp 387-408) amplified 
inJSptol/orfJic5iien(,bj tbesame, 1936, " Government by Terror ”, by lY H Chamber 
Im, m Atlantic Monthly for October 1934, and “ The Evolution of Soviet Terrorism by 
tho same, m F oreign Affairs October 1934, resumed in Russia’s Iron Age, bv the same, 
1935, and in his Russian ReioluUon 1917-1921 Keu York, 1935 
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eacli'otlier, Ijecause, of the citizens themselves, neither victor nor van- 
quished has to go on Imng in close inteimmgling m daily life When, as 
in the USSR, millions of men and -women had spent years in more or less 
overt hostility, ranging from the ordmary quarrels of town hfe to actual 
guerilla warfare, arising out of embittered class hatred which the issue 
of the fighting did nothing to dispel, it was inevitable that monarchist 
and commumst, bourgeois and proletarian, Menshe-vuk and Bolshevilc — 
in short, revolutionary hnd counter-revolutionary — should continue not 
only estranged but also mutually resentful The conquerors, in particular, 
were without behef in the loyalty of the conquered to the social order 
that had emerged from the rmn There masted, moreover, a swarm of 
common criminals who, under cover of one flag or another, practised 
theft and enabezzlement, lape'and murder It must be remembered that 
there was at that tune, m the vast area of the USSR, no organised force of 
“ preventive police ”, 'such as most western nations had, during the 
nmeteenth century, equipped themselves with Even the cities possessed 
no local constabulary equal to mamtaimng order or preventing burglary 
and street robbery, let alone suppressing any treasonable conspiracy 
Thus, it was not altogether -without reason that, in 1922, comcidentally 
with the mstitution of the New Economic Pohcy and -with the estabhsh- 
ment of the USSR itself, a new organisation was created ha-ving much the 
same functions as the Tcheka, under the new name of the " Union State 
Pohtical Adrmmstration ”, a title immediately abbre-^iated to Ogpu, or 
GPU (Gay Pay Go) The Ogpu had the same head {D]er]ms%) as 
the Tcheka , and much the same personnel The change amounted, in 
fact, to no more than the continuation under a new name, on slightly 
improved lines, of an orgamsation which, however hated and feared, 
had proved its effectiveness ^ 


The Organisaiion of the Ogpu 

The Ogpu IS to-day, under a second new name, an organisation of 
great magnitude, extending to every corner of the USSR “ Its nature ”, 

we are informed, “ is twofold first, a dmson of secret agents circulating 
unknoivn even tp one another second an open, uniformed personnel of 
officers and men, who have distinctive umforms, special barracks, the best 
) 

^ J-or the GPU, amid a wild and luxuriant crop of denigrating references without 
anthontj-, there are few sources of trustuorthy information to which the student can bo 
referred Zehtoh {Souet Admintslralton of Onmtnal Law 1931, pp 34, 40, 129, 135 and 
193) gives precisely its ongm and summarises its legal powers 'We have found the most 
illuminating description of its actmtiea m the volume, Worling for the Soviets, by W A 
Rukejsor (1932) This Canadian export, uorking in soviet mdustrj, saw a great deal of 
tho GPU organisation and its criminal prosecutions Equally trustworthy testimony, not 
dissimilar m effect, is given in Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Tffonkhonse (1933), pp 274 
275 Soviet Eussia (by W H Ghamberlm, 1930, chap xviii pp 387 403, “ Liberty m 
the Soviet State ”) gives a carefully phrased and seommgly trustworthy account of the 
institution On leaving the USSR permanently tho same author has written more 
adversely to tho Ogpu , see his subsequent publications cited m the footnote on p 474 
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quarters m Eussia, whose annunciatory signs, witE the letters OGPU-. 
abore, cause an involuntary shudder even in the passing foreigner”’- 
The nhole department was, down to 1934, directed hy the hoard of fifteen 
commissioners, who shared the administration among themsehes, either 
indmdiially or in collegia, subject to the decisions on matters of principle 
taken by the plenum Great authority nas given to the president, nho 
was habitually in communication with the Soviiarlcom Djerjmsky is 
stated to have personally controlled everything dovn to his death m 
1926, even after he had added to his work the presidenc}' of the special 
commission for deahng with the homeless waifs, and that of the Supreme 
Economic Council He was succeeded as piesident of the Ogpu by 
another Pohsh nobleman, Menzlunskjq whose grasp of the office is reported 
to have weakened with advancmg years, and on whose death in 1934 a 
thorough reorgamsation was efiected, and Yagoda, Djerjmsky’s closest 
collaborator, became president of the Narkomvnutdel 

On the executive side the work is done by half a dozen distinct depart- 
ments, namel}^ (1) the operative or general (00), which supemses the 
whole, and directs the movements of the stafi, including the brigades of 
special troops , (2) the foreign (INO), which watches the machinations 
of the emigres and others abroad , (3) the economic (BKU), dealmg with 
industrial offences, especially sabotage, bribery, counterfeiting and 
smugghng , (4) the transport, inspecting passports, and maintammg order 
on railu ays and steamboats , (5) the Red Army, keepmg a vigilant eye 
on symptoms of disaffection or attempts at seduction in the armed forces , 
and (6) the secret service (SO), for detecting counter-re% olutionary ten- 
dencies in the USSR itself There are pubhc offices of the GPU (now of 
the Commissanat of Internal Affairs) m all cities and other considerable 
urban centres m the USSR, often at the railway station, to which anj 
traveller is recommended to apply m difficulty , where information admee 
and assistance are courteously supplied on any subject whatever * These 
offices keep a constant watch upon their several localities , ready at a 
moment’s notice to intervene m the suppression of not or disorder, or in 
case of need to support the local constabulary (called mihtn) In any 

1 Warding for ihe Soiteis, by the Contidmn asbestos expert, W A Rukovser, 1932, 
p 44 

■ “The American vorking in Russia mil probablj find the GPU to be at all times 
to lum a friend in need When transportation is difficult (which means practically always) 
the GPU WfU give him space reserved especially for that organisation Should trouble 
arise concemmg his passports the GPU will always be found willing to help Should he 
feel himself persecuted or hindered hy lus trust officials, Communists or non Communists 
the all dreaded GPU can be relied upon to alleviate the difficulty The GPU forms a sort 
of liaison organisation between foreign technicians and Russian co workers among 
the Russian people of to day only the memhere of the GPU have nothing to fear from 
contact with foreigners ” (K orking for the Sotiete, by W A Rukeyser, 1932 p 44) 

In the USSR, alone among civilised countries, the word “ police ”, now common to 
ncarh all languages is never used We are told that this results from the universal fear 
hatred and contempt mspireU hj the tsarist police What would bo in England the local 
constahnlaiy force is in the USSR, termed the militia The word police is never appheif 
either to the uniformed force or to the secret service agents of the Ogpu, 
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local calamity, sucli as a railway accident or shipwreck, flood or fire, they 
supply whatever protection or assistance is required Within reach there 
IS everywhere a detachment of the organised miktary force of the Ogpu, 
parallel with but, down to 193d, not included m the Eed Army , at hand 
at every place of entry into the USSR to give force to the Customs 
admiiiistiation and, in fact, stationed largely on the frontiers , but ready 
to start at a moment’s notice to cope with any armed revolt or serious 
not 

The less pubho side of the GPU orgamsation is stiU maintained in all 
its ubiquity, including its very extensive secret service of spies and mvesti- 
gators, who are, in. the mam, unknown even to each other, and who 
ostensibly pursue, by way of camouflage, all sorts of occupations enabling 
them to keep other people under constant observation How far this^ 
secret service of the GPU differs either m magmtude or m the minuteness 
of its espionage from that maintamed by most other governments, about 
which little IS said, wo have no means of estimating The GPU perhaps 
differed from analogous organisations elsewhere chiefly mits combination^ 
m one and the same body, at any rate down to its reorgamsation in 1934, 
of detective functions with those of trial and sentence The extensive 
staff came to include a strong and professionally qualified legal department 
winch provided its own procurators, investigators and courts of 3 udges 
which, as it was claimed, and not effectively denied, dealt with offenders, 
though always tn camera, and without the assistance of advocacy, with , 
just as much regard — ^liowever this may be estimated — for law, evidence 
and extenuating circumstances as the ordinary soviet tribunals ^ 

The primary function of the GPU is to “ maintam the revolution ” 
by suppressing all “ counter-revolutionaiy activities ”, including not only 
what we should call treason and sedition, but also espionage and any sort 
of conspiracy with the enemies of the soviets , any form of banditry , 
any not or serious public disorder , and the destruction or misappropria- 
tion of any form of public property by sabotage or otherwise An 
invidious feature is the looseness of the defimtion, which enables anytlnng 
to be thought “ counter-revolutionary ” that is of the nature of resistance 
to the policy of the government for the time being At different dates 

All proceedings tlie GPU m its Teoxganisod torm arc still seorot — a practice 
abhorrent to modern studentB of judicial proceedings — imperfectly justified by the 
analogous sessions in camera of other courts, or by tho plea that it is as much against 
pubho pohoy to publish tho details of counter revolutionary activities as it is those of 
spies m war tune, ilnd at any tune those of smugglers of prohibited drugs or of dealers in 
pornography, all of iihom are, even in Great Britain, France and the United States, fre 
^quentlj tried without the presence of tho press and the public It is, we behove, incorrect 
to assert that the GPU condemns and eveoutes without trial Latterly, at least, whenever 
the accusation is such as to warrant a sentence, there has, always been a formal trial, and 
a quite sonous weighing of evrdenco, though not necessarily with any actual confrontation 
of tho defendant bj the witnesses, and never with the assistance of advocacy There are 
(at least usually — we cannot speak of cases of urgency ) opportunities for appeal to higher 
authorities of the province, or even to Moscow , but such appeal is only to higher collegia 
of the GPU Itself , never to the USSR Supreme Court, although there may be eventuallv 
a petition for clemency to the highest soviet authorities, 
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meie passive memberslup of the defeated factions of the Constitutional 
Democrats (Kadcts), the Menshe^'llcs and the Social Eevolutionaries has 
been accounted a seiious crime At all times it has been extremely 
dangerous for an>one to be even supposed to be in correspondence, horr- 
ever innocently, vuth Eiissian emigiCs in other countries, many of vhom 
never cease intrigumg for the independence ” of the Ukrame or of 
Georgia, and who still clami to maintain staffs in France and orgamsations 
of thousands of officers and men m Manchuria and the Balkans, ready, 
on any signal to invade the USSE Latterlj the greatest danger has 
seemed to be the ubiquitous kulak, and his machinations agamst the 
cbllective fanns ‘ The anti-soviet elements of the aullage ”, reported 
Kaganoi ich to the Commuiust Part} m Januar}’- 1933 “ are offering fierce 
opposition Economically riuned, but not yet having lost their influence 
entirely, the kulaks, former white ofiicers, former priests, their sons, former 
ruhng landlords and sugar-mill owners, former Cossaclcs and other 
antl-so^^et elements of the bourgeois-nationahst, and also the Social- 
Eevolutionary and Petlura-supportmg inteUigentsn settled in the village, 
are trying in ever} wa} to coriupt the collective farms, are trying to 
foil tlie measures of the Party and the Government in the realm of 
farming ” ^ ' 

It is, indeed, plain that any action whatsoerer of nhich the Somet 
Government thought fit to disapprove could be brought wi thin the juris- 
dictionofthe Ogpu, and can now be brought under that of iSTarkomruiutdel, 
morel} bv ascnption of “ couutei -revolutionary ’ motives or intentions 
Unfortunetelv, as little is authentically known of the procedure and 
seventy of the thirteen } ears of the Ogpu as of the three years of its pre- 
decessor, the Tcheka, or the half-century of their common ancestor, the 

’ lleport of K-igmoMch on Rc'iolntion of the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee 
end the Central Control Commission of the Commiiiiist Porty, in J/oscoti> Daily IVcits 
(neekh edition) Jannarv 20, I9J3 To the same audience Stalm observed that ‘ our 
comnd'-a of the locals have not been able to readjust tlio front of tbe struggle agamst tbo 
hiilal 8 and have failed to realise that the physiognomy of the class enema in the villages 
has changed and that our tactics must change accordinglj in order to be successful 
Tliey seel tbo class enemy outside the collcetive farms , they expect to find him iMth tbo 
face of a brute, avith big teeth, » thicl neck, and gun in liis hand They seek tbe kulak 
such ns tvo 1 noiv him from our posters But such kulaks haao long since disappeared 
Present day kulaks and their agents, present-dna anti soviet elements m the countra'sido, 
ore to n large extent ‘ quiet, soieet ’, almost ‘ samtly ’ people One does not have to look 
far from the collective farm for kulaks , they are right inside the collective farm, and hold 
posit ions there as ai nrehouse managers, business managers bookkeepers, seeretanos and 
so on [The kulak] avill nea cr say ‘ down with the collective farms ’ Thov are ‘ for ’ 

collective farms But they carrv on sabotage and wrecking an the collective farms which 
■nil not do them anv good Thej will never saj ‘ cloavn wntli the gram collections!’ 
They are ‘for’ gram collections Thea ‘merely ’ resort to demagoga, demanding that 
the collective farms should form reserves for live stocl , three times os much as la necessary, 
that the collective farm should organise insnrnncc resera es three times as big as is necos 
sary, that the colicctiao farm should distribute for public feeding from six to ten pounds 
of gram per day for each worker and so on It is obaious that after such ‘ reserves ’ and 
distribution for public feeding after snch roguish demagogy, the economic strength of 
the collpctiae farm would be undermined, there would lie nothing lift for grain colleo 
tions ’ (Jfo<coic Daily JVeir', January 18, 1933} 
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Oklirana There can, however, be little doubt of the terror that was 
caused by all three institutions among innocent and guilty alike It is, 
we thi^c, an objectionable feature that this veir teiror has been and 
apparently still is a deliberately chosen means of deteirence An excep- 
tionally quahfied 'wutness ^ has recently put on record his opinion that 
“ the Ogpn themselves circulate fantastic tales of the tortuies and punish- 
ments which it IS alleged are employed m their prisons and places of 
detention 'Wlien the nev headquarters of the Leningrad Ogpu were 
recently completed, a teixible rumour w’as circulated throughout tlio city 
regarding an elaborate mincing-machine in winch it was alleged that the 
' GPU destroyed their victims before washing thou remains out into the 
Neva Although I am convinced that there docs not exist the slightest 
pretext for this rumour, it was nevertheless firmly believed by thousands 
of Lenmgrad’s inhabitants In Moscow one frequently hears fantastic 
tales of physical toiturcs to which the Ogpu are reputed to subject their 
victims Many of these alleged tortures completely echpse the horrors 
of the Spanish Inqmsition, but it is my owm conviction that such methods 
are not used by the Ogpu The O^u have a definite purpose in 
cuculatiug such wild stories of their methods, and there is little doubt 
that, when they detain their own nationals for questioning and examina- 
tion, the mere existence of these rumours is in itself sufficient to so terrify 
their victims as to make them comply readily with the examiner s demands, 
without the Ogpu officers themselves resorting to anythmg othci than a 
httle exaggeiatcd pohteness and firmness ” 

It is, we believe, very largely the manner in which the GPU carries 
on its work, even more than the luthlcssncss of its sentences, or any actual 
injustice in its operations, that creates such an impression on the public 
There is something gliastly m ifs imeterate sccietiveness, eaen down to 
the detail of making nearlv all its arrests m the dead of night Tlio public 
hears nothing until a brief notice m the newspapers informs it that a dcatli 
sentence has been carried out Thus, in a case in which a mill had been 
burnt dowm, and three important engineers were accused of undefined 
“ counter-revolutionary activities ”, three judges elaborately tned the 
case m secret foi several days on end “ The sentence was death by shoot- 
ing Later the case was appealed the verdict was sustained Still 
later, svith the condemned men’s waves fighting for tliem like Trojans, the 
case went to Moscow The sentence was ogam upheld The GPU sw allowed 
them up A German m S%erdIo\sk told me that, as-is usual m all such 
cases, the new spaper had merely a httle item ‘ December 31 at midnight, 
the death sentence by shootmg wxas carried out on engineers So-and-so by 
the Ogpu 

“ I’here are tw*o peculiarities of these GPU sentences First, it is said 
that the convicting prosecutor must execute the senti nee himself Second, 
the condemned arc not lined up against the wall to be shot They are led 
from their cells ostensibh for another interMew As the doomed 

J \!r> i'j Aihn ’ronnimj<to ISIS, pp 274 275 
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roan, all imknomngly, wallcs between bis guards, be is sbot as mercifully 
as possible tbe buUet usually goes into tbe back of bis neck at tbe base 
of the biain ^ A third peculianty about these sentences is significant 
bfotices m the newspapers notwithstanding, oftentimes the sentence has 
never been executed at all • (I do not refer to open commutation or 
pardon ) Officially dead, the prisoner still lives to continue his work for 
the soviets, abiding mght or day in the GPU dungeon, and working the 
rest of his time Good experienced engmeers are now too scarce in Russia 
for many stiU to be shot promiscuously They must be kept working , 
for the Plan ” - Similar testunony is borne by one who has had excep- 

^ This detail coniinned hy other testimony, appears to have been derived from the 
practice of the Okhrana “ Tlie execution was regularly carried out by shootmg in the 
Tcheka buildmg a revolver shot was fired into the back of the neck ” (The Ochrana, 
by M I Vassily ov, 1930, p 293) 

If the death penalty 13 to be rctamed for any offences, there is much to be said, if not 
for permitting the criimnal at any time voluntarilv to enter a lethal chamber, at least for 
causmg death suddenh , instantaneously and unexpectedly 

® See the volume n or! ing for the Sonets, W A Riikeyscr, 1932, p 182 We our 
selves happened in 1932 upon a confirmatory incident In an important city we found, 
occupy mg the best room in the best hotel avhich we thought had been reserved for us, a 
Russian specialist nho had been sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for counter 
revolutionary aotintie“ Ho had seived onlv a small part of lus term when the president 
of the trust for which he had v orked, feelmg severely the loss of this expert service, 
obtamed the {a\ our of his release and his re assignment to the factory , with permissrtin 
to hve nith hio nifo at the hotel 

An American obsoner records several mstances of similar treatment “A graftmg 
contractor, whom I met in pnson in 192-4, was in 1931 in an important executive post 
Ho had been sent to Central Asia to take part in a big development of flax cultivation, 
and had made good The famous engineer professor Ramiin, sentenced m the famous 
Prom Party trial, was not kept m gaol, but sent hack to his lecture room every day, at 
first under guard and then unattended He lost liis house, his automobile and his prestige, 
but not his job If he continues to do that well his prestige will return ” (/n Place of 
Profit bv Harry F 11 ard, 1933 pp 91 92) As already mentioned, none of the persons 
found guiltv in this trial was actually executed One of them, a medical practitioner 
who was condemned to death was acting ns prison doctor, living with his wife in a com 
fortable fiat at the Saporosche prison colonv when this was visited m 1933 (Sootet Pussta 
Fights Crime bv Lenka v on Koerher, 1934, pp 23 34) 

‘ Recently eleven thousand roubles were awarded for good work to one of the engmeers 
who about eighteen months before, had been convicted and sentenced for sabotage He 
had oecn sent back to work under surveillance) and made good ” (ihid p 46) “ Four 

men in a civil aviation factory were arrested for wrecking They were given ten year 
sentences A vear later they were all amnestied, given 10 000 rouble bonuses for good 
work done, and sent back to work w ithout a stigma ” (Fed Virlm, by Ella Winter, 1933, 
p 76) , 

Other cases have been publicly referred to “ In tlie Menzhinsky Factory Ho 39 
[Moscow] which has received several high rewaids from the Soviet Government for out- 
standmg achievements, former WTeckers, who hod been convicted in court in their day, 
have tal en an active part in the struggle of the w orkers for a high tempo and a high 
quality of production Some of the ‘ heroes ’ of the Shakhty wreckers’ trial are now 
successfully participating in the development of the eastern coal and metal base, and 
displaying great creative mitiative ” (A'cw Methods of H or], New Methods of Leadership, 
by J Grahe, Cooperative Pubhshmg Society of Foreign Worl ers m the USSR, Moscow, 

1933, p 57) o b 

A specially remarkable instance was giv en on the openmg of tbe fi.rst bloommg mill 
constructed in the Izhorsky Plant “ The presence of two members of the convicted 
group of engmeers who are responsible for the design and construction lent a touch of the 
dramatic to the ceremony It chmaxed two distinct features of soviet life, the high achieve 
ments of the machme buildmg industrv and the changing viewpoint of the engmeers 
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tional opportunities for studying the operation of the GPU — ^Mr Allan 
Monkhouse — who goes so far as to state, “ I very much doubt whether 
many of their reputed victims are ever shot ” ^ . 

It IS, of course, only the worst cases in which the death penalty is even 
pronounced The great majority of the persons arrested by the GPU are 
now either promptly transferred as criminals for trial by the regular courts, 
or, if their action is regarded as only mildly counter-revolutionary, they 
are discharged, after brief detention, with a warmng Others may be 
directed to reside somewhere outside the six principal cities More 
dangerous political offenders may be simply exiled to uncomfortable 
localities beyond, the Urals or near the Arctic Circle Long terms of actual 
imprisonment appear to be uncommon , and when the victim gives 
evidence of repentance and wilhngness to abandon his past errors he is 
often released and given opportumties of service to the state 

More invidious was, the practice, which seems to have been extensively 
resorted to after 1927, of relegating “ counter-revolutionanes ”, and of 
forcibly deporting kulaks and other recalcitrant peasants, as we have 
elsewhere described, to concentration camps or special industrial depots, 
where they could be set to hard labour in return for a bare subsistence 
Tt IS with regard to the conditions in these exceptional places of confine- 
ment, as distingmshed from the regular prisons, that the gravest accusa- 
tions have been made against the Ogpu The worst of these places was 
from 1923 (and perhaps still is) the vast aggregation of prisoners, alleged 
to number many tens of thousands, upon the shores and islands 'of the 
"White Sea, between Kem and the ancient monastery of SoloYctsk Here 
the' miseries of a rigorous chmate were aggravated by a cruel administra- 
tion by brutal jailers, in winch every land of torment seems to hav? been 
employed The terrible repoits that reached the western world at last 
led to an official enqmry early in 1930, of which no repoit was ever pub- 
lished How serious had been the maladimmstration,^under which 
innumerable prisoners had died, may be judged from the fact that the 
outcome of the enquiry was the summary shooting of many of the over- 
seers and warders, whilst many more were dismissed or removed elsewhere 
By ordei of the Ogpu itself, in May 1930, the whole administration was 
reorganised, and largely reformed The entue establishment became an 
enterprise of economic exploitation, the prisoners being set to work in a 
whole series of lumber camps, -fishing brigades and industrial factories 

formerly hostile to the soviet regime Its history goes bach to hlay 1930, when 
representatives of the OGPU entrusted its design and construction to several speoiahsts 
held in confinement for their participation in tho Ramzin engmeered counter revolutionary 
activities of the Industrial Party In the early conferences held between repre- 
sentatives of the OGPU and the engineers it -was ascertained that the latter were anxious 
to prove their loyalty to the Soviet Union by currying out any task assigned to them 
which fell within the scope of their qualifications They felt that they could cope ivith 
the designing of a blooming mill even though they had littlg to guide themseh cs bj , either 
in materials or m experience in this specific field ” {Moscow Daily Mews, February 4, 
193S) 

^ Moscow, 1031-J933, by Allan Jlonkhouse, 1933, p 274 
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The conditions, we fear, contmued to be inhuman , but, if only m order 
to make the labour productive, the .diet has been improved, and there is 
authority for saymg that the prisoners were, after 1930, no longer beaten, 
tortured or killed How many others of these special places of detention 
have been mamtained by the Ogpu, with what number of inmates and 
under what conditions, is a carefully guarded secret , and no one can 
hazard even a plausible guess at the present position ^ 

More fortunate may be the fate of the highly skilled engineers, of 
whom so many suffered m the various proceedmgs of the Ogpu Many, 
if not most, of these were, as we have shoivn, neither shot nor kept in 
pnson, but were directed to continue in the exercise of their profession, 
either under guard or under surveillance It is even reported, we know 
not with what accuracy, that the HarkomvTiutdel, in succession to the 
Ogpu, mamtains an extensive engineering office of its own, where a whole 
bevy of skilled professionals, under sentence for various counter-revolu- 
tionary acts, are employed m worlang out plans for pubhc works or special 
machinery for winch premature pubbcity is to be avoided, especially for 
the service of the Red Army 

It is to be noted that, -with all the public fear of the &PU, there is now, 
we think, little or no sign of general disapproval among the four-fifths 
of the people who are manual w'orkers m industry or agricultme, either 
of its continued existence or of its vigorous activities It is the intel- 
lectuals, especially those who held positions under the tsarist regime, who 
mainly suffer from distrust leading to trumped-up accusations '' If, as 
may well be the case, mjustice and unmerited hardship still occur, it arises 
from the suspicion m which these surnvors of the Imperial service con- 
tinue to be held The average workman, m the cities at any late, 
thoroughly beheves that it is to the vugilance of the GPU that is due the 
contmued existence of the Sovuet State, which would otherwise have been 
overthrown by the innumerable enemies, wuthin and without, against 
whom, as he believns, the struggle has been so great, and is stiU incom- 
pletely successful And this view, as we have found, is taken also by 

^ An elaborate description oi the ancient monasterv and place of pilgrimage of Solo 
\ el'll a*! it nad in I8b3, maj be found in Free Russia, by VV' Hopworth Dixon, 1805 A 
terrible acebnnt of the same place ns a penal settlement in 1931-1932 is given b\ an 
escaped prisoner m the article “ Life in Concentration Camps m the USSR ” b\ Yladimir 
Chtmavm in Slaionic Jieitew for January 1934 pp 387 408 repeated in hio boot, 
I Spent for the Silent (1933) It is to be regretted that tins tcstimonj — ^verj naturally 
sfronglj biased — mixes up personal obscra ation and expenenee of conditions that are in 
all tonscience, bad enough, mth hearsay gossip unsupported hw ovidencc and avith 
manifestly exaggerated statistical guesses incapable of verification Tho account would 
have carried greater weight if it had been confined to tlio verv serious conditions of which 
the author had personal knowledge His naive belief that tins and other penal settlements 
arc noav maintamtd and contmuouslj supplied avith thousands of deported manual w orkers 
anil tcolinicians delifierateh for the purjiosc of rnakuig out of this forced labour, a not 
pecuniary profit to add to tlic state rcaenne will be incredible by anjone acquainted with 
tlic economic results of tho chain gang or of prison labour, in any countia in the world 

Another de-cription of tho horrors of Solos etsl (on which unfortunately no rchance 
can lie placed) avill lie found in chap xx pp 200 216 of Secrets of the Ogpu, bj Essad Bov, 
1933 
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foreign residents of candour and experience “ In all fairness ”, writes 
the one who has put into a book the most peisonal knowledge of the GPU 
“ I must add that, wherever the GPU stiikes, it is usually with reason 
Perhaps the accusation is trumped up or exaggerated , perhaps the 
particular incident leading to the arrest is bub a pretext Yet behind 
these possibly flimsy excuses, the GPU is practically dead certain that the 
accused was engaged in activities against the state "When they do strike 
they strike sure and hard Their case is practically watertight If the 
charge is a minor one, and the man repents, he is released However, 
many of the condemned men have admitted, fully and unrepentantiy, their 
counter-revolutionaiy activities and flagrant sabotage Without the GPU 
there would be no Commumst Party in Russia to-day, no Union of Socialist 
Soviet Repubhes Spies are shot m time of war, and Russia is admittedly 
at war In Russia the greatest crime is justly that against the state ” ^ 


The Construclive TT'orl, 0/ the Ogpu 

Duimg the past few years increasing attention has been paid to what 
may be called the constructive work of the Ogpu Its preventive service 
has greatly improved On the railways, as in the streets of the great 
cities of the USSR, there is now at least as much security against robbery 
■with violence as in other countries What is even more to be praised is 
the leform in prison administration that was started by Djerjinslcy, and 
has been maintained by his successors 

The ordmary prisons of the USSR aie maintained not by the GPU but 
by the sovnarkoms of the several constituent repubhes The buildings are, 
in most cases, those inherited from the tsarist regime, and often still 
madequately improved in sanitation and amenity But the admmistration 
IS well spoken of, and is now apparently as free from physical cruelty as 
any prisons in any country are evei hkely to be * But m addition to these 

1 Seo the interesting account in hlorJing for the Soviets, by W A Rukoyser, 1932, 
p 1S2 

“ The present writers have had no opportunity of investigating the prison sjstem of 
nnj of tho constituent republics of the USSR and they have found no adequate sources 
of infortnation as to present prison conditions But it may be recorded that a French 
atocai, P Gniboud Ribaud (uho was kno'wn to be friendly to tho USSR), uished, in 1927, 
to inspect the prisons He saw the People’s Commissar of Justice of the RSFSR (Kursky), 
who at once acceded to lus request, and obtained for him, by telephone to the Commissariat 
of the Interior, tho complete list of some hundreds of prisons M Guiboud Ribaud uss 
able to choose whichever he pleased and was given written orders admitting him without 
notice to any of them either alone or with an interpreter of his own selection He there 
upon Visited many prisons, and found there, mixing with the other convicts, numerous 
political prisoners (some whose death sentences had been commuted to long terms of 
imprisonment) He was able to have long converaations uitli them alone, as they ■«oro 
free to circulate about the corridors, and many of tliem spoke one or other of tho languages 
at his command He found the prisons, and the treatment of the prisoners, humane and 
rational, and far superior, in lus estimation, to those of I'rancf His long and interesting 
account ends with the conclusion, “ lo regime pcnitentiairo en Russia sovietique est huinam 
ct acceptable ’ (0« tn la Bttssie f par P Guiboud Ribaud, Pans, 1928 chap vii , “ La 
regie p6mtentiairo et les prisons ”, pp 117 134) 

Lvtn more infoniiatnc, and equally laudatory, is tho book, Soviet Jtusna Fights 
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goveinment prisons, tlie GPU atself maintains at Bolslievo, m the Moscow 
ohiast, a remarkable reformatory settlement, nluch seems to go further, 
alike in promise and achievement, towards m ideal treatment of offenders 
against society than anything else m the world This is an extensive estab- 
lishmeilt, accommodating nearly a thousand mmates It is situated on 
the pleasant country estate of an expropriated milhonaiie mdustnabst, 
where it combmes manufacturing pioduction with agriculture It has no 
walls or locked gates interfering with the inmates’ freedom to leave 
These, who are speciall}’' selected as likely to be reformable out of the mass 
of persons v ho have been at least twice conncted by the oidinary tribunals 
of the several constituent repubhcs of petty larceny, or burglary or robbery 
with violence, are simply set to work at piece-work wages, to be spent 
freely at the various departments of the prison shop , allowed to smoke 
and to talk, to enjoy music and the theatic, and to spend then leisure, 
within reasonable limits, as they choose They aie, in fact, shown that a 
life of regulated industry and recreation, with the utmost practicable 
freedom, is more pleasant than a life of crime and beggary After a certain 
period they may innte their wives to reside with them, and each family 
IS set up on its own homestead Man}' refuse to leave on the expiration 
of their sentences, some find wives there , and the colony steadily grows 
as a self-supporting mixed population, now nearing 3000, of convicts and 
fieemen ^ Kor does Bolshevo stand alone There are in the USSR ten 
other reformatory colonies on the same plan 

The GPU appears to be made use of whener er the Soviet Government 
has a difficult task to accomplish winch transcends the sphere of any of 
the constituent republics MTien, in 1925 the task was undertaken of 
capturing and reforming the hundreds of thousands of “ homeless waifs ■” 
— the sad product of the cml war and the famine — it was to the head 

Cnme bi Lenka i on Koerber (1934 240 pp) who, m 1932, wandered dnnng many months 
o\cr innumerable praons (other than those for poUtical offenders) all oier the USSR, 
frieU cou\er-.ing with the pnsoners without let or hindrance See also iJnsnan Jv<Uu, 
bj tl S Callcott New York 1933 

Official reports published by the Prisons Department of the Commiasanat of the 
Intenor of the RSFSR in 1932 record steadj progress m the industrial training of convicted 
prisoners and thiir cmplojment in productive work partioularlv in timber working, 
metal, leather, quarrmng textiles and food industries, at which thea earn avages according 
to tile trade union standard rates, antli the hours of labour usual in those industries The 
oaerhead chaiges proaent any claim to make economic profit, but the moral effect of 
regular and espocialla of purposeful occupation is reported to ho reinarl ablv good 

* Tins prisoners’ colony of Bolsheao, some taaenty miles from Illosooav, Jia's been aasitcd 
ba many persons including one of the present arriters, aiith others bettor qualified to 
apprai-o rcforinatora prisons Sec for instance the description by D N Pntt K C , m 
i orimrtl January 7, 1933 , that m lied jtledicim, by Sir Vrthiir Newsholme, ICC B and 
John A Kingsbury 1933 that in Sonet Jiiissia Fights Cnme, by Xenka von Koerber, 
1931 pp 08120, nnA that in The liiissian Jvdicini Sy‘!lcm by Harold J Laski 1933 

Tha theory on which it aaas established is now frequently descntied in tlio soviet 
newspapirs ‘ Crime — ^theft, robbery murder — is the result of social and eoononiio 
conditions That avas the principle which prompted the organisation of the Labour 
Commune Rcinoae the people from corrupt mg influences , give them the ta-pe of avork 
which aaill mal t an appeal to them , offer thorn a moans of subsistence — and thea will 
not desire to lead a life of a agrancy on the streets ’ (illoscoi/ Daily A cits, August 2, 1933) 
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conipinies and brigades under foremen and engineers, some of wbom were, 
in the course of the n ork, promoted from the ranlrs This industrial army 
was housed and fed and medically attended to, and moved from place to 
place, ]ust as if it had been a military force Yet it did not behave as a 
military force These comucts serving their sentences rose to the height 
of the occasion Realising that they nere engaged on a work of great 
pubhc utility, they were mduccd to enter into ‘ socialise competition ”, 
vang against gang, locality agamst locality, as to which could shift the 
greatest amount of earth, erect the greatest length of concrete wall, or" 
lay the longest Ime of rails, withm a given number of hours or days It 
IS we think, not surprising that Maxim Gork}^ should describe this almost 
incrochble experiment in glowing terms In the Moscow Daily News of 
August 14, 1933, he writes “ Out of the ranks of law-breakers of 15 years 
there was salvaged, in the colomes and communes of the Ogpu, thousands 
of highly qualified workeis and more than 100 agronomists, engineers, 
physicians -and techmciaus In the bourgeois coimtries such a thmgas 
impossible Hon does tl e process of reconstructing the now socially 
dangerous, but potentially socially^useful, people on the Baltic-MTiite Sea 
Canal shon itself, and what are the measures employed ^ The nondescript 
arm} of law-breakers, vandals and enemies aie told ‘ It is necessary to 
connect 'via canal the Baltic and the iniite Seas You must construct a 
waterwai 227 km long, and 3 ou n ill have to work m the woods, m the 
swamps, tear down granite cliffs, change the course of turbulent rivers, 
and lift their waters up by means of sluices to a height of 103 metres It 
mil be necessary for you to dig up more than 30 million cubic metres of 
earth All tlus woik awII have to be done in the shortest possible time 
You mil receive good food, good raiment, good barracks, and you will 
have club-quarters and cmemas The Go\ ernment does not promise 3'ou 
anythmg be3oncl that Your own work will prove 3'our worth , ’ 

The arm}' of prospective wrestlers mth nature, not being of a 
homogeneous social origm, could not all be of one mood But it so 
happens that in the Ogpu’s correctional camps they teach not only 
reading and writing, but also pobtical wisdom Man is by nature quick- 
V itted and,it is very seldom that stupidit} is conditioned b}' one s ph}'sical 
make-up More often than not, it is the result of bourgeois class violence 
Among the tens of thousands there were man}’' who at once grasped the 
importance of such a work for the state, and the phi sicall}' healthy were 
eager to exert themselves The wildly flomng rivers and the swamps of 
Kareha, her fields and woods covered with huge boulders — ^here was some- 
thing to struggle agamst ” ^ , 

In the end, this huge work, which comprised ever}' kind of engineering 
operation vas accurately measured up and rigorously tested, when it was 
found that the waterway, carrv'ing sea-going v'essels of considerable ton- 
nage, had been completed well witlun the contract time, at a total cost 
for labour and matenals below the estimate The Soviet Government, 
^ Mostmo Daily A'ett*, August 14, 1933 
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to find it definitely reported by a soviet writer tbat tbe Ogpu has lately 
begun to treat rebels and counter-revolutionaries on tbe same fines as 
common criminals, on tfie theory that, as man has been made by fiis^ 
environment, fie ought to be reformed by'cfiange of environment, rather ^ 
than punished “ In the Karelian woods,” wrote, in the sp:^g of 1933, a 
man serving a ten-years sentence as a counter-revolutionary, “ m the 
bariachs of the technical workers, I first learned the meamng of real work, 
and what it means to be an engineer who has behmd him the persistent 
energy of a mass of w’orkers who know what they are working for At my 
age I cannot philosophise much, but the idea of rehabilitating wayward 
people by means of constructive labour is a wonderfully" healthy and 
beautiful one As for the practical apphcation of the idea, let the two 
thousand shock-workers who were released in our district long before the 
expiration of their terms testify As might have been expected, all such 
heroic toilers were set free long before the expiration of their terms But 
until then, for a period of some five hundred days, these engmeers w'ere 
mo\ing in the thick of a ‘ socially dangerous mass ’, w'hich knew that they 
were counter-revolutionaries, yet, though countei -revolutionaries, they 
worked unselfishly How did the kulaks work ^ There was, for 
example, the ‘ Podhnsky ’ brigade of Distiict One numbering 32 kulaks 
The last 10 daj s of the month of May the brigade attamed the record figure 
of 256 per cent abo% e the required norm of labour on soft soil It refused 
to leave the work even when another brigade appeared to replace it, and 
it became necessaiy to remove it by special older from the super- 
intendent ” 1 

It is not inconsistent with such a change of practice that the new Com- 
missariat of Internal Affaus, into which the Ogpu was m 1934 trans- 
formed, should letain all its old machinery of close inspection of the whole 
‘-^^pulation, or that this should be kept sharpened by perpetual reports and 
d^^tions This general supervision of the whole population may even be 
perfected as a consequence of recent measures In order to clear the large 
cities, and Moscow in particular, from the accumulation ivithin them of 
nondescripts without legitimate occupation or means of hvelihood, the 
old system of internal passports is being revived, mvolvmg some form of 
registration of domicile and of ponns de sejour “ A umversal passport 
system for the USSR has been adopted by the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the USSR every citizen of the USSR from the age of 16 
upwards w ill have to obtain a passport if he permanently resides m town or 
workers’ settlement or is employed on a railroad, state farm or new con- 
struction ]ob To effect this registration and handhng of passports 
the Go\ cmment sets up an admirustrative department of the militia [the 
local police], under the auspices of the Ogpu with G E Prokofiev at the 
head This department will have general control of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ imhtia in the constituent repubbcs It will also tram militia- 
men for these repubhcs and to mtroduce legislative acts before the Council 
1 Moscoio Daily Hens, August 14, 1933 
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of People’s Commissars pertaming to tlie militm The militia remams 
othenMse an autonomous body m accordance with the statute of May 25, 
1931, passed by the Council of People’s Commissars, conceinmg the rights 
and powers of the militia IzwsHa stresses the new regulation as an 
important act from the point of view of statistics which, it declares, is 
one of the mn]or reqmsites of socialist planning This truth was reahsed 
long ago and many statistics are already n\ailable on production, output, 
fixed and circulating capital, money resources and so on Veiy little is 
Imown, howe\or, about the major factor in production — ^man himself 
On this subject statistics are meagre We know little about composition, 
position and movement of population The goicniment consequentlj 
has no means of niflueiicing moicmcnt of population Passport regula- 
tions wall alter the situation, and this alone lenders the new regulation of 
extraordinar}* practical and political importance On the verge of the 
Second Pive-Y ear Plan the couiitr) must know what changes were wrought 
by the Pirst Pivc-Ycar Plan m the masses of the people, and mcidentally 
in the geographical distribution of population ” ^ 

Thus, we may conclude that; tl^c other functions of this extensive 
government department, m the considerable social services rendered by 
its uniformed staff, and its positive achievements of a reformatory charac- 
ter, now' constitute ajargei proportion of its work than its criminal 
prosecutions or the imposition of death sentences - 


The Proem ator of the USSR 

Wliat will now' be the trend of development cannot easily be foreseen 
In 1933 theie was created an important new office which may possibly 
have some sigmficance Akulov, an old revolutionary and associate of 
Lcmn, who had been a vice-president of the Ogpu commission a place 
ficom which he was removed in 1931, and relegated to ap mferior post in 
the Donets Basin, was appointed, in July 1933, Procurator of the US»SR, 
a new office with all the wide powers and functions of the Piocurators of 
the constituent repubhes An additional duty explicitly imposed upon 
him IS “ the supernsion of the legality and regularity of the actions 
of the Ogpu ” This may perhaps mean that there is a feeling in the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) that the time has come when there 
can safely be estabbslied a systematic check on the methods and pro- 
cedure of the Ogpu, possibly with a view to a change m its psychology 

^ Moscoio Daily Neil'S, December 20, 1932 

" This was noted m 1930 b\ an American observer long resident in the USSR 
“ 'Whereas the executions bj the Tsheka during tho yeara of desperate cml war ran well 
into thousands, the annual lists of persons shot by order of tho Gay Pay Oo could probably 
' be reel oned in scores, or at most m hundreds ” {Soviet Russia, by W H Chamberlin, 1930, 
p 390) For a population exceeding IGO millions such a number of oxecutions does not 
compare badly with the statistics of larious other countries deeming themsehes civilised 

’ V Europe nouielle, July 29, 1933 , also article by Louis risoher in The New Republic, 
July 1933 

"Wo have been told that Akulov, the USSR Procurator, now has an assistant per 
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In tne following year tlie reform was completed, as we have already 
described, by the transformation of the Ogpu into the new Commissariat 
of Internal Afiairs (Narkomvnutdel), under a People’s Commissar of its 
own (Yagoda), with a seat in the USSR Sovnarkom 


, Thee Revolutions m One 

Let us, before leaving this darkest chapter dealing with the most 
destructive trend of Soviet Communism, which shows no sign of weakenmg 
— ^the liqmdation of the landlord and the capitahst — atteippt some com- 
parison between it and the corresponding revolutionary penod that 
England has, m its own way, traversed 

The Russian revolution of 1917-1935 has combined m one what are 
essentially three distinct struggles, winch in western Europe came sepa- 
rately to a crisis in a period stretclung from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centuries There was first the conflict, between rival interpretations of 
man’s relation to the universe, for supremacy over the mind and conduct 
of men There was next the \nolent transformation, standing between 
the Middle Ages and modern times, of the way in which the mass of the 
population gained its subsistence And there was finally the struggle for 
the control of the government between the narrow ohgarchy of a supenor 
class and the mass of common citizens It was the fate of Russia to have 
its religious, its industrial and its pohtical revolutions, not separately, 
but almost simultaneouslv , and, perhaps consequently, to make each of 
them moie drastically complete than has happened elsewhere "Within 
the shoit space of eighteen years, the dominant faith by which men’s 
lives are governed has undergone, in the USSR, the most fundamental 
change, to which we devote a subsequent chapter Two successive 
agraiian revolutions haie coincided with a gigantic mechamsation of 
every kmd of production both agricultural and mdustrihl, working under 
an entirely novel theory of wealth production ^ "We have described in 
the SIX chapters of Part I how the entire governmental structure of one- 
sixth of the total land-surface of the globe has been drastically reversed, 
replacing the “ dictatorship ” of the capitalist bydhat of the proletanat 
If we find the fight in the USSR fiercer, the destruction of social tissue 
more ruthless, the cruelty and suffering greater, than m the Reformation 
in Elizabethan England, or in the Industrial Revolution in the England of 
George the Third, or m the constitutional changes in the England between 
1640 and 1918, we should remember the intensity given by the concentra- 
tion, in the USSR, of all three revolutions within one-twentieth part of 
four centuries, and a simultaneous coalescence of the differences and 
insurgencies of a population more than twenty times as great as that of 

manenth insido tlia new Conimissanat of Internal Affairs, who makes regular reports on 
all cases dealt ■w'lth, so as to enable the Procurator promptly to intervene whenever he 
considers that injustice has occurred 

‘ See Chapter XI m Part II , “ Science the Salvation of Mankmd ’ 

^ See Chapter VIII m Part II , Planned Production for Community Consumption 
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England in the middle of those centimes Surely so large a proportion 
of the -whole world has never before undergone, suddenly and simul- 
taneously, a transformation alike so penetrating and so volcamc ' 

No one can compute the sum of hiunan suffering caused by this triple 
revolution over so vast an area, m so brief a time, amid the most embittered 
cml war, supported by half a dozen foreign armies actuallyinvadmg so-viet 
territory But equally no one can compute the sum of human suffering, ' 
even unto death, caused in England by the Protestant Eeformation, the 
Industrial Eevolution and the triumph of democratic parliamentaiiamsm, 
the whole drawn out over four centuries, mtli onlj the mildest of cml 
wars, and ivith nc-s± to no foreign invasion If, eighteen years after the 
Bolshe-vik seizure of poiver, all ministers of religion, together -with the 
unpemtent landlords, capitalists and speculators, are disfranchised, and 
are excluded alike from membcrslup of the soviets, the trade umons and 
the consumers’ cooperative societies, we ought m all fairness to remember 
that, for nearly three centuries after the Angbcan Cliurch had abjured 
the primacy of Eome (in fact, down to 1828), not onlj* every Roman 
Gathohe priest, or member of a religious order, but also every person 
adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, was demed a vote For at least 
as long, members of the Jemsh, the Baptist, the Quaker or the Unitarian 
religion were excluded alike from Parliament, the municipal councils, the 
ancient trade gilds the Royal College of Physicians, and the Commis- 
sion of the Peace Their sons were domed admission to piactically all 
the then-existing secondary schools, as well as to all the universities m the 
land These disquahfications on account of religion, not confined to the 
priesthood, were m England not entirely got rid of until the twentieth 
century ^ Eighteen years' mechanisation of Russian mdustry and agri- 
culture hav^e ruthlessly upset the “ established expectations ” of milhons 
of Russian handicraftsmen and peasants, and mvolved the deportation 
and confiscation of property of possibly hundreds of thousands of supposed 
Iculaks and other recalcitrants, many of whom must have died under their 
hardships In Great Britain the statutory “ enclosuic of commons ” , 
the eviction of the Scottish crofters in favour of sheep and grouse and 
deer, and the triumph of the machine mdustry between 1700 and 1850, 
were accompamed by the practical rum and destruction of nearly the 
whole surviving peasantry, and the reduction of the independent handi- 
craftsmen to the hideous conditions of the unregulated mines and factories 
We are apt to forget the terrible record of the -virtual enslavement, by 
the thousand, of httle children in the ne-W textile factones , the actual 

See the Act IG &. 17 George V c 55 (1*126) Priests and deacons o£ tho Koman 
Catholic Church, together mth those of the Church of England, are still disqualified ior 
sitting m the House of Commons (’tliougli not in tlie House of Lords) The King and 
Queen, together with the Lord Chancellor, have still to profess the Protestant religion 
Undot tho Tudor and Stuart statutes the mere profession of Roman Catholicism, or tho 
possession of Romish books, incurred all tho penalties of praemunire Those laws were 
•virtually abrogated in 1792 and 1829, but they were not nholly repealed until 1871 (Omde 
to the Laws of England affecting Homan Cathohes, hv T G Anstoj , 1842, 193 pp Ilamial 
of the Laia specially affecting Oatholiis, by V\ S Lilly and J E P W allis, 1893, 2G6 pp ) 
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purcliase of orphans (nitli “ one idiot among every twenty ”) by the mill- 
owners from the pansh vestries and Poor Law Guardians , the young 
bo> s and girls working naked in the coal-mines , the indescribable state 
of the prisons and the general nuxed workhouses , the paupers arbitrarily 
deported to their places of settlement , the daily slaughter and maimmg 
of the workers of all ages, by wholly preventible “ accidents ” from the 
machinery that it was too expensive to fence and the incredible insamta- 
tion, generation after generation, of the new industrial centres, all of 
which, as we can now recognise, formed, in the nineteenth century, a 
frightful background to the bnlbant coronation of the young Queen 
Victoria 1 E% en the constitutional reform of ^832, which brought pohtical 
power to the British bourgeoisie, not only left nme-tenths of the adult 
men (and all the women) without a vote, but even arbitrarily took away 
the vote that many han^craftsmen of Westminster and a few other con- 
stituencies had long exercised under an exceptional popular franchise 
In Great Britam, it is true, there has been no Okhrana, Tcheka or Ogpu, 
of which the irresistibly dominant aristocracy and bourgeoisie never felt 
the need But even without such a force the eighteenth and even the 
mneteenth century witnessed a persistent oppression, by High Court 
Judges as weU as by magistrates belonging to the governing class, of trade 
unionists, strikers, poachers, vagrants, sellers of popular newspapers, 
“ seditiomsts ” and blasphemers — all professedly in accordance with a 
criminal law so vague and ambiguous that it could alwa 3 ^s be stretched 
to cover e\ery activity displeasing to the governing oligarchy It is only 
a callous ignorance that prevents our recogmsing that, even in the 
tw entieth century, this oppression has not wLoIly disappeared ® 

The English reader may impatiently declare that we hav>'e ov'^erstated 
the indictment that the Russian communist may bnng against us Quite 
the contrary On discussing the matter wuth a member of the Marx-Lemn 
Institute at "iloscow, he indignantly objected that such a comparison as 
we hav^e made understated the case of the Bolshevok Government, and 

’ WTien Engels, in 1845, drew attention to some of these evil conditions in his Lage 
der enghschen Arbeilerclassf his work seems never to have penetrated either to the Poor 
Law Board or to the Home Office or the House of Commons (it is not in their libraries) 
It was Ignored by the London publishers and did not appear in English until 1887, when 
it nas published as The CondiUon of the Enghsh Worling Glass in 1S44 

- Even down to the present day the Ian relating to orimmal eonspiracj, sedition and 
seditious libel strikes and picketing, blasphemy and \agranci has not been thoroughly 
reformed and is still from time to time the cause of “ legal ” oppression of the poor for 
action which among the well to do usually goes unpunished VVe may vet see it used much 
more frequently than at present for the oppression of those who are still widely regarded 
, as the “ lower orders ” Nor should no ignore the very frequent hardship to wage earning 
Xfamilies caused by certam features of the English legal system itself such as the prohibitive 
f^pense and difficulties of an appeal to Quarter Sessions against the judgments of Petty 
Sessions (the often prejudiced decisions of a couple of landed proprietors) , or the whole 
practice of imprisonment for debt ” , or the quite insufficient provision yet jnade for 
eimurmg that every person sued for debt, or endangered bj proceedings for eviction, or 
eyen accused of crime, is able to secure, without question, the services of an advocate, 
and defray the necessary cvpcnses of defence agamst i^iat may well prove to be absolute 
ruin to himself and his faniih 
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of those who have sinned m common make rather for exasperation than 
for enlightenment We had better leave the future historian to come to 
his own \ erdict I Meanwhile comparisons between cbfEeient nations may 
more profitably lead to each learning, from the other’s aspirations, how 
to improve and refine his own , and to each discovering, from the other’s 
shortcomings and mistakes, as if m a mirror, the very defects and blunders 
that he has made but of which he had been scarcely conscious We may 
safely conclude, from the common experience of mankmd, that whenever, 
in any country, there takes place a great redistribution of power among 
groups or classes, a new destination will be given to existing wealth, 
especially that m the form of ownership of the means of production If 
that new destination is forcibly resisted by the old possessors, there has 
always been fighting , and both dunng and after the fighting, more or less 
“ terrorism ” by those who prove to be the stronger, and who regard this 
as the only means of destroying or mamtaimng the social revolution that 
IS occurring This fighting and “ terrorism ”, and the misery to which it 
leads, are, as it seems to the present writers, strong reasons in favour of 
proceedmg as far as possible by general goodwill 

There is one other consideration with which we shall conclude Future 
generations will estimate the worthwhileness of national conquest or 
mternal revolutions, not so much by the temporary misery that they 
inevitablj create, but largely according to the relative social value, m 
each case of the new order m comparison with the old ' In the USSR the 
substantial completion of the hquidation of the landlord and capitahst, 
together with the coincident abandonment by the western powers of their 
oiiginal project of armed intervention to suppress Soviet Commumsm, 
have not only made humamty to individuals at last socially safe, but haVe 
also witnessed a considerable buildmg up of new social tissue, and the 
purposeful reorganisation of commumty hfe on a dehberate plan for the 
Remaking of Man, the various trends of which we have now in successive 
chapters to examine 



CHAPTER Vm 


PLANKED PRODUCTION FOB COJUIDNITY CONSUSIPXION 

In this chapter we seek to describe what seetns to us the most significant 
socially uf all the trends in Soviet Communism, namely, the dehberate 
planmng of all the nation’s production, distribution and excEange, not 
for swelling' the profit of the few but for mcreasmg the consumption of the 
whole commumty And if we may be forgiven an autobiographical note, 
it IS this outstandmg discovery in economics, and its apphcation, in un- 
promising circumstances, to the lelations between nearly 170 milbons of 
persons on one-sixth of the earth’s land-surface, that induced us, despite 
the disquabfications of old age, to try to understand what is happemng 
m the "OSSR WiU this new system of economic relationships, and this 
new motivation of wealth production, prove permanent^ successful 
Eor if it does, it will not only show the rest of the world how to abobsh 
technological, and indeed all other mass unemployment, together with the 
devastating alternation of commercial booms and slumps , but further, 
by opemng the way to the maximum utibsation of human enterprise and 
scientific discovery m the sernce of humamty, it will affoid the prospect 
of increase beyond all computation, alike of national wealth and of 
individual well-being ' 

^ Tlio First Fne Year Plan led to an ocean ot literature in many languages Tho 
publications (mostly m Russian) of Gosplan itself are numerous and extensive, tlio Plan 
alone ocoupi mg half a dozen volumes Tlio official summary of the Plan, without com 
ment, was published m English in 1929, under tho titlo of The, Soviet Union Lools Ahead 
(Now York, 1929, 295 pp ) Gosplan itself published in English, in 1933, a Summary of 
the Fvlfilmcni of the First Fne Year Flan for the Deidopnuait of the National Economy of 
the VSSE (296 pp ) The best exposition m English is perhaps the set of four lengthy 
papers contributed by Gosplan in 1931 to the World Social Economic Congress at Amster- 
dam, the TCSponsihlo-authors being V V Obolensky Ossinskj, L Solomon Ronin, A 
Gaystcr and L A Fraval (published m tho bulky report entitled World Social Economic 
Planning, 2 vols , 1931, by the Inttmational Industrial Relations Institute P R A ] tho 
Hague and Now York) , and partly republished m tho volume entitled Socialist Planned 
Economy in the USSE, by V V Obolensky Ossmsky A clear analysis (in German) is 
Die planwirisehafllichcn V trsnchc in der SoicjeJnnion, by E Pollock (I>3ipzig, 1929) Another 
description, by a former chief of Gosplan, is published m German as Die Planucirtschaftarbeil 
in dcr Soicgctunion, ion FI Knsohanowski (1928 124 pp ) A good popular explanation 
will be found m PiatileOa . Russia's Pivc-Year Plan, by Michael Tarbman (New York, 
1931, 220 pp ) first published as a special Supplement to The Pconomisl (Ixmdon, Noveraixsr 
1930) ^loro elementary is Modern Russia, the Land of Planning by Louis Segal (1933, 
169 pp ) The Sol let Fire Tear Plan and its Effect on World Trade, by H R Knicker 
bocker (London, 1931, 246 pp ), affords a senes of vivid impressions Le Plan quinqvrnnal, 
par A Jagow (L’Eglantmc, Brussels, 1932, 260 pp ), is an entirely adverse but moreU 
theoretical criticism A more balanced vnow, based on observation of tho facts, is given 
m Les Lemons du Plan qningnennal, par Gustave Maquol (Pans, 1932, 252 pp ) , and tho 
article by Alargarct Miller, “ Planning System in Soviet Russia ”, in Slaionic Rciirw for 
December 1930 Dcr russtsche Filnfyihres Plan, by Nils Olemhoff (Brunswick, 19 12, 86 
pp ), bos a good bibliogmphv of worli in the languages of western Europe Other German 
-Btudiei, are Die russische I ommumstisehe Theorte und ihre Ausuirl-ung in den Plan- 
ir>ri«d)nj'<rfrsucl!ciiderSoiiy<'Junion, vonMaryBaiiermeiater (1930, 154 pp ) , Eer FUnfgahr 
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Holo Planmng Arose 

The theory and practice of planned production for community con- 
sumption did not exist ready-made in the mmds of Lenm and his followers 
when they found themselves in office as the Government of Russia Year 
by year it v as slowly and painfully evolved , at first by the primitive 
process of “ trial and error ” , presently to be superseded by “ the scientific 
method ” of perpetually testing the “ order of thought ” by comparison 
with the “ order of things ” , that is to say, by observation and experi- 
ment, ratiocmation and venfication, all the results being recorded in detail 
for comparison and future action The Bolsheviks had what most govern- 
ments lack — a fixed purpose of social change, to be persistently pursued 
and relentlessly fulfilled, at whatever cost and sacrifice This purpose 
they themselves described as the creation of a new social order, “the 
classless state ’ , by which they meant a society m which no one would 
be able to use the labour of others m order to enrich himself, or even in 
order to live without producing Hence the hqmdation of the landlord 
and the capitalist But the term contamed also a constructive meamng, 
briefly summed up as social eqnahty It unphed, that is to say, the 
establishment of a community m which ei ery able-bodied person, without 
exception, would be expected to repay to the commumty the cost of his 
upbringing, as well as to contribute to the common well-being, m whatever 
way his faculties permitted , whilst being secured his Awn share m the 
common product, in a form and to an amoimt appropriate to his particular 
needs It is this far-reaching purpose, which the government of the USSR 
has never lost sight of, and in pursmt of which it has never weakened, that 
runs hke a red thread through all the warp and weft of its admimstration, 
and that inspires and elucidates, as we shall attempt to show, the whole 
trend of its history 


T/ie Efisode of Worlers' Control 

With all its purposefulness, the Bolshevik Party, in common with other 
Marxists, had no idea of how this social ideal could be reahsed ^ Lemn 

plan und sune. ErfilUung (1932, 106 pp ), bv Boris Bnitzkna Russland tor dem zweiten 
FtlnJjahrplan, von Georg Kaiser (1932, 143 pp ) Almost the only Bntish economic 
esammations of the Plan knoTvn to ns ore the able volume entitled Plan or No Plan, 
by Barbara Wootuin (1933) , the article by Paul VVmterton in The Economic Journal, 
September 1933 the chapter “ An Economist looks at Planmng ”, m Gold, Unemployment 
and Capitalism, by,rrofe^sor T E Gregory (1933) , and three paragraphs in The Great 
Depression, by Lio^l Bobbins (1934) A useful account trill be found in Hugh Dalton’s 
■-chapter in Ttcehe (Judies in Sonet Russia, edited by Jlargaret Cole (1933) To the above 
must be added ttfc substantial trorks of criticism, avowedly mamlj theoretical and 
historical, and largeV, written in 1900-1922, both with mtroductions and recently written 
chapters by Prefer- F A Hayek, namely, Collcctiiist Economic Planning by vanous 
economists with bibliography 1935, 293 pp , and Economic Plannina in Stviei 

Russia, by Boris Brit? 1935, 234 pp 

^ “ In the days bef 1918, all the MTarvist world thought of the social revolution as 
an end The workers ot s world were to umte overthrow capitahsm and bo happy over 
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In the first few weeks after lie and his friends had seized power, they could 
do no more than li-ve from hand to mouth, without anything lilce a plan, 
issumg innumerable separate orders about particular industrial enterprises 
that had been left derehct “ Workers’ delegations ”, he said afterwards, 
“ used to come to me inth complamts against the factory owners "I 
always said to them, ‘ You want your factory nationaUsed well and 
good We have the decree ready But tell me Can you take the 
organisation into j^our own hands ^ Have you gone into matters Do 

you know how and what jou produce ^ And do you Icnow the relations 
between your production and the Bussian and international market ^ ’ 
And mevitably it transpired that they knew nothing There was nothing 
written about such matters in the Bolshevik textbooks, or even in those 
of the Menshe\iks ” ^ Bor the vast majority of manufacturmg and 
tradmg enterprises, Lenin drafted with his own hands “ a resolution on 
workers’ control, which was published in Piciida of November IG, 1917, 
and corn erted into a decree m the most sweepmg terms by the Sovnarkom 
of People’s Commissars on the 28th of the same month This decree pro- 
vided that “ in aU industnal, labour, financial, agncultural, transporta- 
tion, cooperative and similar enterprises, emplo}ung wage-workers or 
contracting for work to be done at home, there is introduced workers’ 
control of production, of the purchase and sale of products and raw 
material, of their stoiage, and also of the financial management of enter- 
prises The workers in any given enterprise shall establish workers’ 
control through their elected agencies, such as the mill and factory com- 
mittees, shop foremen’s councils and the like, with the condition that 
representatives of the [clerical] employees and the techmeal staff shall be 
included in the memberslup of these agencies The workers’ control 
bodies shall have the right to supervise production and to set a mimmum 
output foi each enterprise The workers’ control bodies have the right 
of contioUmg all the busmess correspondence of any enterprise, and for 

tliree fourths of all the voles, and that all owners who have not deserted their busmess, 
as well as the scientificallj and technically trained personnel, are compelled to participate , 

(2) that all the shop and factory committees the central and local soviets of workers’, 
soldiers’ and peasants’ deputies, as well as the trade unions, be granted the right to 
participate m such control, that all commercial and bank accounts bo open to their 
inspection, ajid that the management be compelled to supplj*^ them with all the data , and 

(3) that the representatives of all the more important democratic and socialist parties be 
granted the same right AYorkers’ control, already recognised by the capitalists in a number 
of cases where conflicts arise, should be immediate!} developed, by way of a senes of 
carefully considered and gradual, but immediately realisable, measures, into complete 
regulation of the production and distribution of goods by the workers ” (“ Measures to 
overcome Economic Chaos ”, bj N Lenm, published in The Social Democratf No 64, 
June?, 1917, included in Lenin’s irorXs, vol xx Book 11 pp 136 137 of English edition) 

^ Speech of Lenin at the openmg of the first Congress of the Supreme Economic 
Council (ATn} 26-June 4, 1918i Lemn whoso frankness must at times leave his 
disciples breathless, has recentlv stripped off the last pretence that the Russian revolution 
IS nnythmg more than the inauguration of an age of limitless experiment ‘ Those who 
are engaged m the formidable tusk of overcoming capitalism he has recently written, 
’ must be prepared to trj method after method until they find the one uhich answers their 
purpose best ’ ” {Russia in the Shadows, by H G Wells, 1920, p 133) 

- After Lentn, by IMichael Earbman, p 43 
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In any lughly evolved industrial society, -wliatevex its economic or political 
constitution, the citizen as a producer, whether hy hand or hy brain, in , 
his hours of work, must do what he is, m one or other form, told to do , 
for the very purpose of bemg able to receive, along with all the other 
producers, in the rest of the day — the consuming hours — ^that which in 
order to live they all need and severally desue And if the consumers 
needs are to decide the producers’ work, there must he — ^where the guid- 
ance of profit-making m a free market is abandoned — some organisation, 
outside the factory, outside the trade umon, outside the industry itself, 
b) which the spokesmen or representatives of the whole commumty of 
citizen consumeis can instruct each factory, and even each group of 
handicraftsmen or peasants, from tune to time, exactly what it is to 
produce 

The Supreme Economic Council 

In Petrograd in 1918 a drastic remedy had to he apphed The idea 
of the'“ self-govermng workshop ” , the dream of the anarchist and the 
syndicahst, which had misled whole generations of sociahsts, had to be 
abandoned Workers’ control, though not ehimnated for other functions, 
was definitely deposed from management Within six months of starting 
the experiment, Lemn induced his colleagues m the Sovnarkom to insist, 
by a decree of June 28, 1918, that, whatever workmen’s committees 
might be m the field, each industrial enterprise must be put under the 
control of a single manager, appointed by and responsible to the govern- 
ment itself Lenin was, m fact, keenly conscious that, as he said, “ One 
of the most important tasks is in labour discipline Labour discipline, 
the disciphne of comradely intercourse, and soviet discipline, is actually 
being developed by millions of toilers It is the most important 

historical mission We do not claim or count on rapid success m 
this We know that it will take up a whole epoch before it is achieved ” ^ 
But this was not enough An mdustrial programme for each manager 
had to be authoritatively formulated from time to time, if not actually 
week by week A new government department was -accordingly set up, 
under a committee specifically charged to direct manufacturing and 
mimng industry throughout the whole coimtry, with the dominant object 
of gettmg produced, not what the workmen m each factory thought fit, 
or even what the manager might decide, but what the commumty needed 
and desued in due order and proportion It had, m fact, been discovered 
by painful experience that the “ liquidation of the employer ” necessarily 

1 Terbattm Seporl of the Ftrsl Congress of the Supreme Economte Council, May 26- 
J«ne4, 1918 (m ■Russian) , tenm's 1} oris vol xxiu p 43 (in Russian) , quoted m English 
in Summary of the Fulfilmenl of (he First Fite 1 ear Plan 1933, p 26 

This has been made a matter of reproach by an opponent “ After scrapping tho tradi 
tional methods of managing enterprise, they [the ComrounisteJ have had to return to a 
rdgime of steadj n orh, to an enforcement of the authontv of foremen and managers to a 
realisation of working disoiphno” (Economic Trends in Sonet Eussia, bv A Yugor, 
1930, 3 68) ^ 
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involved the governmental plannmg of production “ As one would 
naturally have expected/’ relates an English eye-witness of the proceedings, 

“ the greatest danger m the tiansition period came from those workmen’s 
councils, shop stewards’ committees [factory committees] and professional 
alhances [trade umons and local trades councils] who ran their own pro- 
loncial economic pohcies without considering the needs of the country as 
a whole A guiding hand was necessary, and that was found m the 
Supreme Economic Council I well remember being present at its first 
meeting A few workmen from the Petrograd and Moscow piofessiona 
aUiances [trade unions and local trades councils] and shop stewards 
comrmttees [factory committees], together with some trusted revolutionary 
leaders, and a few techmcal advisers who were not sabotaging [all these, 
we must explam, having been chosen and appointed by the Sovnarkom 
'■ for this purpose], met together on the Tuchkof Naberezlikaya at Petro- 
grad, with the object of orgamsmg the economic Me of the republic in 
the interests of the toiling masses All around them was chaos produced 
by the Impenahst war and the orgy of capitahst profiteering Famine, 
dearth of raw materials, sabotage of techmcal staff, coigiter-revolutionary 
bands mvadmg from the south, Prussian war-lords threatenmg from the 
west, made the outlook apparently hopeless Yet, nothing daunted, 
these brave workmen, with no expenence, except that derived from the 
hard school of wage-slavery and political oppression, set to work to recon- 
stitute the economic Me of a territory covering a large part of two con- 
tinents I saw them, at that meeting, draw up plans for the creation of 
pubhc departments which should take over the production and distribution 
of the ‘ key ’ industries and the transport Their field of vision ran from 
the forests of Lithuama to the oases of Central Asia, from the fisheries of 
the White Sea to the oil-fields of the Caucasus As they discussed these 
schemes, one was forcibly reminded that many of these very places, for 
which they were preparing their plans to fight famme and re-estabhsh 
peaceful industry, were at that moment threatened by counter-revolu- 
tionary forces, and by the armed hosts of the European war-lords, whose 
so-called ‘ interests ’ demanded that famme, anarchy, and misery should 
teach, the workers and peasants of Russia not to dare to lift their hands 
against the sacred ‘ rights of property ’ And the wind howled round ’ 
that cold stone buildmg which looked over the frozen Neva, and the 
winter shows were driving down the dismal streets, but these men, fired 
with imagination and buoyed up by courage, did not waver They were 
planting an acorn which they knew would one day grow mto an oak 
“ I saw them five months later at a big coMerence m Moscov The 
Supreme Economic Council of Pubhc Economy had now become a great 
state institution and was holdmg its first AU-Eussian CoMerence In 
every province m Central Russia, and in many parts of the outer marches, 
local branches had been formed and had sent their representatives The 
first organ in the world for carrying out in practice the theory that each 
citizen IS part of a great human family and has rights m that family, in 

>s2 
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so far as he performs duties to it, was being visibly created before my 
eyes in Kussia In the midst of the clash of arms, the roar of the imperiahst 
slaughter on the battlefields of France, the savagery of the cml war, with 
Krasnoff on the Don, and with the Czecho-SIovaks on the Volga, the 
Supreme Coimcil of Pubhc Economy was silently becoming the centre of 
the new economic life of the republic It had been created while the 
more prominent political body, the Soviet, was struggling to preserve the 
eMstence of the repubhe from enemies within and without The Supreme 
Council of Pubhc Economy was the tool designed to create the new order 
m Russia , the Soviet was only the temporary weapon to protect the 
hands that worked that tool ” ^ 

The first decree of the Sovnarkom “ as to the Supreme Economic 
Council ”, dated December 5, 1917, endowed the new body with extra- 
ordmarily ivide powers and extensive nghts It was to orgamse “ national 
economy ”, and also the finances of the state Foi these purposes it was 
to produce general plans and estimates for the regulation of the whole 
economic hfe of the country, coordmatmg and imifymg the activities of 
the central and local regulating institutions, mcludmg particularly all 

1 Capxfahst Europe and Bolshevist Russia, M Philips Pnee, 1919, pp 18 19 The 
lUembership of the Supremo Economic Council (OPIVR) under the docreo of August 8, 
1918, was made up of 10 mombera of the Central B-reontiro Committee (TSIK), 30 members 
of the trade unions, 20 members of district economic councils, 2 members of consumers’ 
cooperative societies and 7 otBcials of as many people’s commissariats This plenum of 
69 was directed to meet monthlv, but also to elect a presidium of 8 persons for continuous 
activity, under a president to be appointed bv the Central Eveoutive Committee itself, 
who was to become ex officio a member of that body {Etc phnunrtschaftlichen Versuthe 
til der Soicyet^iwon 1917-1927, von Enedrieh Pollocl, 1929, pp 80 81 ) Among its mem 
bers were A I Bjkov (president) , L B Krassin, who brought to its deliberations great 
experience m industrial management as uell ns the highest technical ability, G I 
Oppokov, a highly educated man with the framing of a lowyer , L Karpov, a skilled- 
ongmeer , and 51 S Lurie, also known as Tone Larin, an eccentric econouust of talent , 
together mtli lending representatives fo the trade unions 

The Supreme Economic Council reported to, and its action was ratified by, an All 
Union Congress of Councils of National Economy This congress, uhose proceedings were 
honoured dunng the first few 3 ears by the publication of a verbatim report (m Russian), 
began in 5Iay 1918, witb an attendance of 252 delegates, of whom 104 bad a “ decisive 
vote ” and 148 only a “ consultative vote " All parts of the RSESR sent delegates, 
including Eastern and 176310111 Siberia, and “ hliddlo Asia ” (Tashkent) Besides the local 
economic councils the trade unions and consumers’ cooperative societies were represented, 
and also the great productive enteipriscs 30 per cent of the delegates were workmen, 
20 per cent technicians 10 per cent engineers, 40 per cent statisticians, accountanis and 
writers of books on economic subjects 70 per cent were Communist Party members , 
'i4'p67 tt.'y-wero styled “ non P^v ” , 8 per cent Social Rei oluhonaries , whilst there 
were three ®Bd three Social Democratic Internationalists By 1921 this 

Congress had grow? delegates, of similar mixed character 

Another account formation of this body, under the titles of tho “AH Russian 
Soviet of People s E^nomy ” and the “ High Soviet ”, vnll be found in the very entical 
volume entitled Rhe R'ossian Reioluiton, by James 54avor (1928, 470 pp ), “which is entirely 
drawn from sonroes jiostilo to the Bolsheviks (see pp 263 204, 279 294, 298 302) His 
principal source for the oounoil is tho description, written long afterwards, by A Yurovich, 
a member of tho Cade,*- Purty, nbo took semco on the staff of the Supremo Economic 
Council for a short timV> could later remember nothing good about its members uts 
pobey or its administratiij’^’ ('* The Highest Soviet of People’s Economy ”, by A Yurovioh, 
in Archies 0 / the Russta\9 Reiohitton, vol vi p 305, an emigre production published in 
Berlin in Russian in 192l\ 1924) 
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converging from all sides on Lenmgrad and Moscow Every other con- 
sideration had to he subordinated to provisionmg the Red Army and these 
tvo cities Every factory found itself concentrating on military eqmp- 
ment and mumtions There was planmng, sharp, direct and contmuous, 
but it was planning exclusively for the daily needs of wax ’• 


The Emergence of the General Plan 

But Lenin never lost sight of the necessity of a General Plan of recon- 
struction When the delegates to the First All-Umon Congress of Councils 
of National Economy met in Moscow at the end of May 1918, the resolution 
put before them, and duly adopted, made it qmte clear that their task 
was that of systematic planning of economic relations throughout the 
whole country The congress resolved as under 

“ The pnmary task in the sphere of production is to proceed from 
the separate nationalisation of individual enterprises to the nationalisation 
of industry , beginning with the metal industry, the machine industry, 
the chemical, oil and teictile industries 

“ The development of productive forces of the country requires the 
introduction of compulsory quotas of output , the coordination of the 
rates of wages with the output , a strict labour disciphne, introduced 
by the labour orgamsations themselves , a gradual introduction of the 
obhgation to labour, especially for persons who are not employed , the 
mobilisation of all specialists and technicians, and the redistribution of 
the labour force in accordance with the redistribution of industry 
- “ In the sphere of exchange and distribution, the centrahsation of 

trade in the hands of the state and of cooperative orgamsations, with the 
gradual liquidation of private trade The system of state monopoly of 
goods for mass consumption makes necessary the introduction of exchange 
between different oblasts, and the fixmg of pnces, with the gradual reduc- 
tion of them 

“ The supply of villages with livestock and machines, and with manu- 

^ N Popov, an historian of the Bolshevik Party, states that the years of the civil war 
tv ere essentiallj “ an era of planned eoonomj in a land of impoa enshed resources, in a 
slate of isolation from the rest of the world externallv and from the producing elements 
internally ” Ho pomts out that the planning extended to agriculture “ The orymg 
need for bread was the first dictator of the plannmg compellmg the creation of a network 
of state controlled agriculture A relentless drive was instituted to organise largo govern 
ment faions which socialism always regarded as superior economically [to peasant agn 
culture] A campaign against the Kulaks was conducted without mercy By the end 
^ of 1921 there were 4316 soviet farms (sovkhosi) and 15,121 collective farms (kolkhosi) 
N^overing a total area of over 10,000 000 acres In the conditions of civil war, lacking 
papital and techmeal personnel, this was no mean political achievement on the part of 
the dictatorship ” {An Oitthnc Ilislortj of the All Russian Communist Parly (m Russian), 
by N Popov, 1930 , see the comments in Slahn, by Isaac Don Levine, p 357) 

“ At the close of the year 1920 there w ere under the management of the central and 
local authonties [the Supremo Economic Council, etc ] 37,000 enterprises Each branch 
of industry was manag“d bv a special hoard” {Economic Trends in Soiiel Russia, by A 
Tugov, 1930, p 53) 
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factuied goods , the introduction of improvements , and a regular 
exchange of goods between town and countryside 

“ In the sphere of finance the nationalisation of all banks and the 
mtroduction of a system of cheques, current accounts, etc ” ^ 

This systematic planning had been prepared as part of the new pro- 
gramme of the Commumst Party, which Lemn himself drafted, and which, 
-as adopted in March 1919, expressly provided for a planned development 
of the entire national economy, includmg the continuous utilisation of the 
whole of the labour force, without any recurrence of unemployment , 
places bemg found for all able-bodied workers, whilst the distribution of 
aU the commodities that they produced would be systematically co- 
ordmated It was to carry out this Party decision that the State Plamung 
Commission (Gosplan) was formally appointed by the Sovnarkom’s decrees 
of Pebruary 24, 1921 2 

In 1920 it was this idea of a General Plan that inspired Lenin’s letter to 
Krzhizhanovsky, out of which arose the scheme of national electrification 
Lemn, as he said, wanted this in order to “ centrahse the energy of the 
whole country I repeat ”, he said, “ it is necessary to rouse the 
workers by a grand pro^amme for the next ten or twenty yeafs ” ® The 
adoption of this programme by the Eighth Congress of Soviets m December 
1920 led to the appointment of a commission in April 1921 to work out a 
plan of electrification of the' whole country (the GOELRO) There fol- 
lowed, by decrees of the Sovnarkom of February 22, 1921, December 22, 
1922, and August 21, 1923, the estabbshment of a separate body, the 
State Planmng Commission (Gosplan), for the express purpose of working 

^ Resolution on the Economic Situation and Economic Policy in Verhahm Report of 
the F%rsl Congress of the Supreme Economic Council, May 26-June 4, 1918 (in Russian) 

“ Programme ol Communist Party, March 1919 , RSFSR Sovnarkom decree of 
- February 24, 1921 Lemn doubtless leamed'sometbmg as, to vhat ivould be involved in 
a General Plan for the whole economic life of the nation from a German book entitled 
Per Zukunft Stoat Production und Consum. tm sociahsiischen Staat, by Professor Karl 
Ballod of the University of Berlin, the first edition havmg an introduction bv Dr Karl 
Kautsky , published m Germany in 1898 and 1919, translated into Russian in 1906 , and 
reissued in Moscow at Lenm’a instance m 1919 This work calculated in detail, for each 
mam industry, the statistics that must underlie any systematic planning of mass produc 
tion directed to supplying the needs of the whole population, on the basis of the state 
ownership of all mdustnes, and (a Prussian touch ') the application of umversal mdustnal 
service for the whole male adult population, not exceedmg five or six years in each man’s 
life (See Stalin, by Isaac Don Levine, p 355 ) 

^ Lemn’s letter, -nhich Krizhanovsky produced m 1929, when he expounded the 
First Five Tear Plan into which the seed thus sown had grown, is worth reproduction 
Lenin wrote, “ Couldn’t you produce a plan (not a technical but a political scheme) which 
would be understood by the proletariat 7 For instance, m IQ years (or 6 ?) we shall build 
20 (or 30 or 60 ’) power stations covermg the country with a network of such stations, 
each with a radius of operation of say 400 versts (or 200 if v e are unable to achieve more) 
We need such a plan at once to give the masses a shmmg unimpeded prospect to 
work for and m 10 (or 20 t) years we shall electrify Russia, the whole of it, both mdustnal 
and agricultural We shall work up to God knows how many kilowatts or units of horse 
power ” (given m article by hLohael Farbman m the Daily Herald, in 1929) 

G W Krizhanovsky, to whom was entrusted m the first instance the organisation 
of Gosplan and in 1927-1928 the preparation of the First Five Year Plan, was omment 
as a scientist, long a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences, of which he became 
Vice president {Modern Russia, the Land of Planning, by Louis Segal, 1933, p 8) 
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out a General Plan of all economic relationships ^ This took at first the 
modest form of annual “ Control Pigures ”, hemg tables of statistics 
showing the amount of every kmd of production to be expected durmg the 
ensurmg year These statistics, which each year became more exact and 
more complete, enabled the Supreme Economic Council, m the light of 
the aggregate output to be expected, to formulate with greater precision 
its instructions to the government trusts and enterprises, includmg the 
various transport undertakmgs 


Krassin’s Exposition of Planning in 1920 

It happens that the present writers are able to supply some con- 
temporarj' evidence as to the soviet mtentions and designs about a General 
Plan in 1920 In August 1920 the usual “ summer school ” of the Eabian 
Society was occupied principally with problems of foreign relations Two 
envoys from the RSPSR, L B Krassm and Kameneu, happened to be 
in London, endeavouring to arrange with the Bntish Government for a 
resumption of trade relations It was suggested that they should be 
invited to visit the school The followmg extract from a contemporary 
diary enables us to see how far Krassm’s speech foreshadowed the action 
of the Soviet Government durmg the ensmng decade “ Krassm, inth 
his lithe figure, his head perfectly set on his shoulders, with his finely 
chiselled features, simple manner and keen direct glance, loolcs, every 
inch of him, the highly bred and highly trained human being, a ventable 
aristocrat of mtellcct and bearing So far as one can gather from hstenmg 
to him, he IS a curious combination of the practical expert and the con- 
vinced adherent of a dogmatic creed But one is tempted to wonder 
whether this creed does not consist almost entirely m an insistent demand 1 
for the subordination of each individual to the ‘ working plan ’ of the 
scientifically tramed mind , though, of course, the plan is assumed to be 
devised m the interests of the commumty as a whole He spoke m 
German, with the clear enunciation and the hmited vocabulary of an 
accomplished linguist speakmg m a foreign language , so that even I 
could understand every word of it It was a remarkable address , admir- 
ably conceived, and dehvered,with a cold intensity of conviction which 
made it extraordinarily impressive Especially slalful was his statement 
of general principles, combined with a w^ealth and variety of illustrative 
fict and picturesque anecdote The greater part of the speech "uas a 
detailed account of the industrial administration he had actually set up, 
or hoped to introduce mto Russia tVorkmg to a plan, elaborated by 

> Decrees ol Detruary 22, 1921, December 22, 1922, and Angnat 21, 1923 An mJorma 
tivo article (m Russian) by S Stmmiin, entitled “ The I'lrst E-qierimenta in Plannmg ”, 
included in (Pussian) Planned Economy, Ko 12 of 1930, makes it clear that the first decree 
contemplated only a plan for one year (“ current planning”) _It was P A Bogdanofi 
■who, in the autumn of 1921, first suggested the necessity, at any' rate in the metalindustrioB, 
of a plan for as long as fire years (“ prospective plannmg ”), "which Gosplan recognised in 
its revised regulations of March 8, 1922 


/ 
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scientific experts, under Tihe instructions of tlie Communist Party, was the 
central idea of this industrial organisation Russia’s needs, external and 
internal, were to be discovered and measured up , >and evei^dihing was 
to he sacrificed to fulfilhng them All the workers by hand and by brain 
were to accept this plan, and their one obhgation, as members of the Soviet 
'Repubhc, was to carry it out with zeal and exactitude There were, he 
imphed, two great sources of power m Soviet Russia, which would lead 
to its redemption, and its complete independence of the hostile world by 
which it was surrounded , the fervour of the faithful, orgamsed in the 
Communist Party, and the scientific knowledge of the experts specially 
strained to serve that Party in all departments of social and mdustrial life , 
Every expedient of modern mdustriahsm designed to increase the output 
of the mdividual worker, whether new mechamcal mventions, new forms 
of power, new methods of remuneration, piece-work, premium bonus, the 
concentration of busmess in the best equipped factories, were to be intro- 
duced in order to achieve the working out ofthis plan Even consumption 
was to be organised Payment in land, with a small balance of money 
for ' supplementary needs was to supersede the ordmary wage system, 
so that the consumption of commodities by individuals might lead to the 
maximum mental and physical development of the race The peasants, 
comprising as they did the vast majority of the population, were, he 
admitted, a difficulty The Bolshevik Government had been com- 
pelled to accept mdividual production on the land But land could not 
be sold in the market , if the peasant who worked it threw it up the 
commune would allot it to someone' else Krassin, however, afiirmed his 
faith that eventually the peasants would be converted to communism , 
and he gave us a glowing descnption of what might be done by intro- 
ducing scientific agriculture on a great scale, and sweepmg away individual 
production m favour of communal production according to apian worked 
out by scientific agriculturalists Finally, in a splendid peroration, which 
excited the most enthusiastic applause from all those assembled Fabians 
who understood German, he asserted that Soviet Russia, alone among 
nations, had discovered the ‘ philosopher’s stone ’ of increased produc- 
tivity in the consciousness, on the part of each individual operative, that 
he was servmg the whole community of the Russian people — a conscious- 
ness which would transform toil into the only true religion, the service of 
mankmd ^ 


Experimental Development of Planning 

Probably no one in 1920 realised how long and arduous would be the 
putting in operation of any General Plan Indeed, so long as the New 
Economic Policy was adhered to, and so long as the puvate businesses of 
half a milhon profit-makers were, if only m the smaller enterprises, pro- 
ducing and distributing whatever commodities they chose — so long, more- 
over, as most of the agricultural production was abandoned to the imcon- 
, 1 MS diary by Beatrice Webb, September 4, 1920 
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trolled action of twenty-five millioii peasant households — ^0 successful 
planning for the allocation of the labour force of the commuiuty was 
practicable But in 1927, coincidentally with the substantial hquidation 
of the New Economic Policy, and with the detennmation to take seriously 
in hand the collectmsation 6f peasant agriculture, Gosplan was able to 
\enture to submit to the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), a General 
Plan on the hnes that Krassin had adumbrated, and notably of the kind 
that Lenin had called for, namely, a scheme to “ centralise the energy of 
the whole country ”, with which to “ rouse the workers by a grand pro- 
gramme for the next ten or twenty years ” We come thus to the adop- 
tion, by the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, of the 
First Five-Year Plan of production and distribution for the USSR, with 
which a less definite Fifteen-Year Plan of electrification was associated 

This momentous and even audacious piece of planmng was undertaken 
at a cntical time The pohcy upon which the Plan had to be constructed 
had been, from 1925 to 1927 — odd though this must seem to those who 
regard the government of the U>SSR as a dictatorship of Stalin or any 
other individual — ^the subject of the longest and widest controversy smce 
1917 Its adoption took place, as a competent observer writes, at a time 
of “ trouble and torments Russia’s international affairs were in a dismal 
phght England had broken off relations, America persisted m her pohcy 
of non-recogmtion, France continually sulked, Poland never ceased to 
make u ry faces, China forcibly broke mto the Soviet Embassy in Peking 
and the consulates in other cities, raided them and ousted the soviet 
leprespntatives No nation, save possibly Germany, then a republic, and 
Turkey, evinced any sympathy, and neither was too openly nor too 
abundantly friendly , no credits were in sight, save in hmited amounts 
from Germanj and Italy No help was forthcoming from anybody^ 
anywhere ” ^ 

“ Intel nally the picture in 1928 was no more cheering The Com- 
munist Party was riven with dissension Trotsky was ousted , his fol- 
lowers m their hundreds, among them [some of] the ablest men m the 
toimtry — orators, executives, writers, engmeers, economists — ^were exiled 
to remote parts of the land, and the ‘ Right Opposition ’ was contmuaUy 
threaterung a fresh disruption The peasants were growling with dis- 
satisfaction, the nepmen [private capitahst entrepreneurs and dealers] 
and the intellectuals were recalcitrant , and some of the latter, though a 
much smaller number than the hystencal soviet press would have the world 
believe, were actually pffecting sabotage There was httle skdled labour 
m the country, and very few engmeers expenenced in building modern 
industrial plants , and few leaders to manage such plants once they were 
built The country itself was baclrward, and had barely recovered from 

' It should, however not be forgotten that the English Cooperative Wholesale Society 
and various considerable British firms made it hnown that the official breaking off of 
relations w onld not mterfero with their contmumg to fulfil soviet orders, upon the customary 
credit tcmie 
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the cumulative ravages of the world and cml wars, wluch had reduced 
industrial output to one-fifth and agncultural to three-fifths of normal 
In hricf, Russia was alone, disumted and impovenshed ” ^ 

The controversy in which the First Five-Year Plan was involved may 
be summarily descnbcd in the words of a subsequent official report, in 
winch the reader must kindly accept the characteristic phraseology and 
discount the inevitable bias “ The Right Oppoitunists ,” declared Gos- 
plan in 1933, while in words admitting the planned character of economj 
in the^USSR, actually denied it, in so far as they refused to admit that 
industrialisation vas the decisi-vc lever for the reconstruction of national 
economy , thej fought against high rates of industrialisation , they 
denied the decisive significance of the link between the working class and 
the peasantry on the basis of production , to the class struggle for the 
reabsation of the socialist reorganisation of the whole of national economy, 
they counterpoised the theory that the kulaks v ould peacefully grow into 
socialism , the theory that things should be allowed to go automatically 
their own way Taking this as their starting-point, the Right Oppor- 
tiimsts, in opposition to the Fi\e-Year Plan proposed a Two-Year 
Plan, m which the central link was not industry but agriculture , not the 
sociahst transformation of the countryside but the consolidation of private 
peasant economy This, in fact, impbcd the denial of the possibihty of 
building sociahsm m a single country , tlic denial of the possibility of 
draw mg the main masses of the peasantry into sociahst construction The 
realisation of the Two-Year Plan would have led to the perpetuation 
of the technical backivardncss and agrarian character of the country, to 
bourgeois restoration, and to the colonial subjugation of the USSR to the 
capitalist world The Txotslcyists, m their turn, denied the possi- 
bilitj’’ of the planned development of the economy of the USSR, in that 
they denied the law of the uneven dc\elopment of capitalism, and asserted 
that the international division of labour stands higher than the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in a single country, and imperatively dictates to 
it its fuither development They denied that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was a special form of the linlc between the working class and 
the peasantry, and prophesied the inevitable rupture between [them] 

The Trotslvjusts advanced the bourgeois theory that the building up of 
socialism m a single country, and the reconstruction of the national 
economy of the USSR by its own efforts, were impossible The Five- 
Year Plan was born in the midst of a fierce class struggle around the 
question of the main roads [or] means of socialist constructioji Notwith- 
standing the counter-revolutionary resistance of the Rights and the 
Trotskyists, the Communist Party and the Soviet Government adopted 
the Five-Year Plan for the socialist reconstruction of national economy 
More than that, of the tw'o variants of the plan — the initial plan and the 
optimal plan that were submitted by the State Planning Commission — ^the 
Sixteenth Party Conference of the Commumst Party of the Soviet Union, 
1 The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp 24 25 
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and the Fifth Congress of Soviets, adopted the optimal vanant of the 
plan, which, m the subsequent course of its fulfilment, became a nunimum 
plan, for the scope of its mam tasks was considerably widened ” ^ ^ 

We may add that the JFirst Five-Year Plan, m its “ optimal variant ”, 
which was presently greatly enlarged m scope and content, was held to 
be substantially fulfilled by the end of 1932, within four and a quarter 
years A Second Five-Year Plan was accordingly formulated for the 
years 1933-1937, which is now (1935) in course of execution 


Gosflan as Planning Authority 

The USSR State Planmng Commission (Gosplan), to which this 
important work was entrusted, is now appointed by and is directly 
responsible to the Sovnarkom, of which its president is always a member 
The Commission, unlike some other bodies, has never taken the form of a 
committee wholly or mainly composed of People’s Commissars already 
busied vnth their own work , and consisted, down to 1935, of a president 
vho IS now one of the two vice-presidents of the Somarkom , two vice- 
presidents, none of whom held any other public office, and no fewer than 
158 members The supreme planning authority — Gosplan. USSR — ^is 
supported by similar planning commissions in all the constituent and 
autonomous republics These repubhc planning commissions (which are 
also referred to as Gosplan, but followed by the name of the repubhc) 
aie each subject to its own Sovnarkom, but bound to adopt the lines 
decided on b}’- the USSR Gosplan ^ 

All governmental or public institutions or establishments of every 
kind, including not only those engaged in industry or agriculture, but also 
those concerned vith such services as education , medicme and public 
health , the arts , music and the drama , social insurance , defence , 
justice , and transport and commumcations, are statutorily required to 
supply Gosplan with all necessary data as to their present and prospective 
operations To deal with the enormous mass of information that pours in 
continually from all over the USSR, Gosplan has gradually developed an 
extensive staff of trained statisticians and techmcal experts m all branches 
of industry, exceeding a thousand in number, which is elaborately 
organised, with all its thousands of clerical workers, in a large number of 
departments The special department ofstatistics, workmg independently, 

' Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five 1 car Plan (Gosplan), 1933, pp 4-5 

“ “ Eioli of the various republics that combine to form the Union has its oivn State 
Planning Comnussion, •vrliich drafts a scheme for the economic development of its oivn 
area The general plan for the USSR is drafted by the State Planning Commission of the 
Soviet Union The last named authority is not subordinated to any of the People’s 
Commissariats , and should any diflerenco of opinion arise betv een the State Planning 
Commission and economic commissariats the matter has to be submitted to the 
Council of Labour and Defence, uhose decisions are bindmg on all the state authorities ” 
(Economic Trends in Soviet lUissia, by A Yugov, 1930, p 298) 

This irork, b> an opponent of the Soviet Government, is untrustworthj in its details, 
but IS not without use as suggesting possible criticisms 
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has now become a Coniral Board of hfaiional Economics Accoimtmg, sub- 
ordinate to the USSE Gosplan, and pajnng particular attention to cost 
accounting 

The internal orgamsation of an office charged with a task of such, 
magnitude and complexity seems worth descnbmg in some detail We 
may therefore be pardoned for placing on record an unpublished depart- 
mental order — ^IsTo 103 of April 12, 1932 — signed by V Mezhlauk, then 
deputy president of the Commission, directing a complete reorganisation 
of Gosplan into 10 departments, most of which' have from 3 to 7 sub- 
departments (sectors), making in all 33 dinsions, ' among wluch the 
whole work was, at that date, carefully divided This Order ran as 
follows - ‘ ^ 

“ The gigantic sweep of sociahst construction on the completed basis 
of soviet economics, the buildmg up of the Second Five-Year Plan with a 
view to achieving a classless socialist society withm five years, and accom- 
plishing the reconstruction of national economy on the basis of modern 
techmque and mventions, and the corresponding reconstruction of 
Narkomats [mimsterial departments] in the direetion of their specialisa- 
tion, which would enable them to excicise more direct control and planning 
— aU this makes it imperative for Gosplan to create more coordination 
{umazla) in the plaiming and correlation and control of different branches 
of the Plan and to work out a synthetic plan of socialist construction of 
the USSR 

“ The preparation of such a plan and its execution camiot be carried 
out by one sector or group of sectors of Gosplan Its success depends on 
the active participation in it of all workers in the constructional and 
functional sectors of the Plan in constant coordination with each other 
Only on these conditions is it possible to utihse the tremendous experience 
of all republican, oblast and scientific planning institutiohis, and to build 
up a scientific techmeal and economic synthetic plan comprehendmg the 
oblasts, their groups, and the republics of the USSR 

“ In accordance with these considerations the apparatus of the Gosplan 
must be reconstructed by creating m the imdst of its orgamsation com- 
bined kmdred sectors, and by regroupmg the functions of different sectors 
and their groups The admimstration of the department must be placed 
m the hands of their chiefs and of the deputies, without creating special 
organs attached to them for this purpose ” ^ s 

Gosplan worked under this scheme of 1932 for three more years with 
steadily incieasmg efficiency In April 1935 the whole department was 
again leorgamsed by a decree of the USSR Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK.) and Sovnarkom, which testified appreciation of the bnUiant 
success of the planned economy ^ But these very achievements, and the 

^ Gosplan, Order No 103 of April 12, 1932 

, ^ Sovnarkom Doorte of April 1935 , Praida, April 6 , 1935 , Moscoio Daily Ncu^, 
Aprils, 1936, Jrte«/ia, April 8, 1936 , Busstan Deonomte Notes (oiXS B A Department of 
Commerce), .Tune 15, 1935 
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ever-increasing scale of their application, were held to call for a yet higher 
level of planning, to be directed towards completuig the reconstruction 
of the entire national economy Planmng must henceforth penetrate 
even the smallest section of the economy of the Union Now that 96 per 
cent of the national income and of the means of production are in the 
hands of the collectivity, there must be, in the whole orgamsation, the 
most exact accoimtmg, a high degree of knowledge of economics, complete 
famiharity with the technique of all forms of production, and abihty to 
find a solution for any problem, however complicated, that may arise in 
practice This is deemed particularly important in the case of agriculture, 
where there are still thousands of farms which can reach their objectives 
only by planned direction Distribution, transport and stabilisation of 
prices all demand increased attention from the planning authorities One 
of the chief tasks of the reorganised Gosplan must be what is called 
synthetised planmng, or the more rational amalgamation into a smgle 
whole of the separate plans for the various geographical and economic 
divisions of the Union 

The reorganisation called for by these considerations took the form 
of the supersession of the presidium and the vice-presidents by a new com- 
mission of the fixed number of 70 persons, who were chosen for appoint- 
ment by the Savnarkom by the president of Gosplan himself Among 
these carefully selected members the piincipal workers under the former 
scheme nave found places, but the list also includes the most effective 
members of the local planning commissions, and also a number of scientists 
and technicians specially chosen regardless of their connection with other 
organisations and agencies A new scheme of internal orgamsation has 
been worked out under this commission, adopting the most successful 
parts of the previous one, with an improved distribution of work according 
to subjects and localities, accompamed by mcreased provision for the 
continual inter-regional and mter-industrial “ synthesisation ” of the plan 
Independent sections are being built up to overhaul, from the standpoint 
of planning, the scheme of national defence , to deal, from the same angle, 
with the problem of the traimng of “ cadres ” (adequately differentiated 
grades of technical efficiency) , to devise a fuller utihsation of alternative 
building materials , to plan a systematic coordination of automobile 
highways and aeroplane routes , to effect a general planmng of all the 
means of communication , to survey the mutual relations of the Imes now 
opemng out for a further improvement of the national health , and to 
concert measures for the special traimng of planners l There are now, in 
close connection with Gosplan, a central admimstration of national 
accounting , an institute of economic research , and an All-Umon 
Academy of Planmng, with subordinate institutes of research on the aims 
and processes of planmng, at Moscow and Lemngrad respectively The 
whole staff of the USSR Gosplan now amounts to something approaching 
to a couple of thousand expert statisticians and scientific techmcians of 
various kinds, with as many more clerical subordinates — certainly ‘the 
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best equipped as well as the most extensive permanent machme of statistical 
enquiry m the world ^ 

Hoio the Plan ts Made 

Upon all the information obtamed by Gosplan the preparation of the 
Plan proceeds hy successive stages It starts — and this is an important 
pomt on which it difEers from any analogous forecast in other countries — 
not from any consideration of the government’s financial requirements 
or any statistics of the “ balance of trade ”, but from the human beings 
of whom the nation is composed, the whole population of the USSR whose 
labour force is available for employment, and whose consumption of com- 
modities and services has to be provided for From the total population 
to be expected, in the whole of the USSR and in each of its principal 
areas, there have to be deducted the numbers under working age , the 
numbers too old for service , the numbers disabled by sickness or mfirnuty, 
and -the numbers otherwise occupied, including the homekeepmg wives 
and domestic workers , those engaged m study or research , those serving 
in the defence forces or in administration unconnected with production , 
the priests and othei. members of the deprived categories, and finally, 
along with the nomadic tribes, the still surviving independent peasants 
and handicraftsmen The remamder constitutes the labour force available 
for the more or less collectivised production of commodities'and services, 
to be distnbuted, to the best advantage of the commumty, over the whole 
field of collectivised industry and agnculture 

How IS this distribution effected ^ Gosplan obtains annually, with 
regard to every enterprise in the USSR, whether state or municipal, 
-central or local, factory or mine, sovkhos or kolkhos, umversity or hospital, 
cooperative society or theatre, health office or medical service, an elaborate 
statistical statement as to what it has produced or done durmg the last 
completed year , what is going on during the current year , and what is 
expected during the year next ensmng , mcluding, in particular, how 
many workers of the various lands and grades , and what amounts and 
kinds of materials and components have been or will be required , and 
what demands on the bankmg and transport services are involved At 
the same time the consumers’ cooperative movement, which has (1935) 
some seventy-four million members, reports how many persons each 
society has been supplying, and how many it expects to be supplying next 
_ year , with what kinds of 'commodities and to what aggregate amount , 
which, of these commodities it can produce for itself, which it will need to 
obtain from other USSR producers, and which it proposes to import &om 
abroad The tens of thousands of industrial coopeiative societies (mcops 
or artels) equally report the proceedings of their several estabhshments 

^ Students ot political science will notice the extent and range, we think unparalleled 
in other countries, of the machinery for devismg the means of coordmating the admmis 
trative work of soparato government departments , and for “ thmking out ” the problems 
, arising from their several uneven developments 
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Corresponding data are oTitamed from the quaifcer of a million collective 
farms ^ Analogous information is obtained from the railiv aj , riv er, canal, 
air and mantime transport service, and from that dealing rnth the service 
of communications by post, telegraph, telephone and radio All the 
“ cultural ” lastitntions supply similar information as to what they are 
doing or requiring, vhethcr they are educational or medical, artistic or 
recmational, publishing booLs or newspapers, or ninmng theatres, concerts 
or cinemas Tins nation-vidc reporting of economic data, elaborately 
orgamsed, through the several ministerial commissariats, in the \anous 
central offices, is, we are informed made with cvtraordinarj wnlhngnoss 
and punctuality, if only because the failure of an}' one of the hundreds of 
thousands of separate cstabhsliraents to replj fully and punctually might 
result in its exclusion from any provision of materials and financial credits 
But Gosplan gets m the laggards by sending special inspoctors to rait 
them, oven m the most distant and obscure comers of the USSR , and 
may even supply instructors to help m the preparation of the i olummoiis 
returns 


The Provisional Plan 

With all this enormous mass of information, which is dad} being 
ciamined and verified, classified and digested in the appropriate depart- 
ments, Gosplan, with a whole decade of acquaintantc with the facts and 
with the personnel of each enterprise, is able to form a preliminary and 
h}'pothetic'il picture of what next year’s output w ould be if each enterpnse 
proied to be able, and was also left free, to accomphsli exactly what it 
individually proposed Siraultancoush, tlie Pohtburcau and the Central 
Committee of the Commimist Party, m consultation with the People’s 
Commissars of the principal departments of the government, wdl have 
been coming to general conclusions as to the particular expansions and 
new developments to be pressed forward These proMsional decisions 
“ from above ” have to be worked mto the multifanous proposals “ from 
below ” But to make consistent with itself even the first draft of the 
provisional Plan thus made up, partly of proposals from below and pro- 
visional decisions from abos e, the whole aggregate of existingand projected 
enterprises in the USSR must be brought to a ver}* compheated balance 
One fundamental question is m what industries, and what parts of the 
USSR, the whole of the available labour force will find emplo}Tnent Por 
the last few years, indeed, the question has had to be put the other w'ay 
about The problem has been how to distribute the axmilable labour force 

^ Even the inillionB of individual peasant families, and the vaguelj known nomadic 
tnhes producing mainly for subsistence, ara not wholly ignored by the General Elan 
Estimates have to he included in the Elan for (o) the aggregate produce that these peoples 
may he expected, from past experience to bring to market and (6) for the aggregate 
amount and the principal kmds of commodities that they may be expected to purchase 
As these two estimates approximately bahincc each other in aggregate value, the totals 
arc not affected but the calculation is made m order that note may bo taken of the 
additional produce likely to be available on the ond hand, and, on the other, of the addi 
tional demand to be expected for certain commodities 
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60 as to make it, as far as possible, saificc for the demandlB of all the 
estabhshmeats, industrial and cultural, great and small Whichever v,ay 
the question is put, the total increase of population miy be sufficiently 
accurately estimated, and changes m its location may be statistically 
allowed for, without m any way prescribing, to any individual person, 
where he shall reside or m what vocation he shall engage The notion 
that the Plan includes or requires any such regimentation is simply a 
delusion In the following chapter we shall describe m detail by wbat 
devices all the persons seeking employment are led voluntanly to choose 
among the sov’eral occupations and locations in the proportions that the 
interests of the community require Here wo need onlj mention that this 
optimum distribution of new recruits among the v'anoiis branches of the 
army of labour is secured largely by the provision of the appropnate 
number and kinds of opportunities "for training m the skilled crafts and 
learned professions that are most m demand , and by the trade unions 
agreemg to fix the several rates of remuneration for difFercnt occupations 
with due regard to the " social value ’* of any particular kind of labour 
that is temporarily in short supply ^ 

Meanwhile all the various enterprises, industrial or cultural, will be 
in their several programmes, requiring a particular amount of labour 
power without which they cannot aclucv^e the output that they propose 
or that which will be demanded from them A certain proportion of this 
labour power has to possess this or that land of experience or skill Whence 
18 this labour power, alalled or unskilled, to be drawn , how many trained 
youths will be turned out by the vaiious educational establishments , 
and w'hat will piobably be the outflow of surplus labour from the agri- 
cultural distnets in course of mechanisation But apart from the alloca- 
tion of labqur power, the other requirements of each of the various estab- 
lishments, made without knowledge of what the rest of them are requiring 
involve a whole senes of compheated ad}ustmonts All the cstabbshments, 
industrial or cultural, will be dependent, to take tbe simplest example, on 
the supply, throughout the year, of fuel for heating purposes, whilst all 
the important ones require also artificial power What is the aggregate 
demand of all the enterprises for heating, lighting and power , and how 
does this compare with the expected output of timber, coal, oil, peat and 
hydro-electricity ^ Most manufacturing industnes reqmre for then pro- 
duction either non or steel, or one or other of the non-ferrous metals The 
aggregate supply of each of these necessities from the mmes and furnaces 
has to be made to fit tlie aggregate demand Each enterprise, m short; 
has its own requirements in matenals, components and accessories without 
nn exactly proportionate supply of which tliroughout the year it cannot 
maintain its planned output Moreover, in most cases it is not enough 
to provide, of each component, a sufficient aggregate in the USSR to 
supply all the establishments throughout the land It is often necessary, 

Seo Chapter III in Part I , “ Man ns a Producer Soviet tfrado 'Dnioiiism ", and 
Chapter IX m Part II , “ In Place of Profit " 
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and for various reasons always desirable, that each economic region of 
the USSR should be able to satisfy its own requirements, and thus avoid 
increasing the strain of long haulage on the overworked transport system 
Then there is the immense problem of the food, the clothing, the housing, 
the educational and health services, the holidays and the amusements of 
the entire population to be provided for, as and when and where it is 
demanded Gosplan has to compare the aggregate expected demand for 
each commodity or service (in the light of past experience, and as reported 
by the network of consumers’ cooperative societies to which nearly every 
adult belongs, and also by the other agencies receiving the current expendi- 
ture of the population) with the amounts that the productive enterprises 
are severally proposing to turn out during the year, and with the manner 
in which these several outputs are distributed m relation to the homes 
and to the expected desires of the people And when all this has been 
done, there has stiU to be considered the carrying capacity that the trans- 
port system must have m order to move everything without delay from 
where it is made to where it will be consumed or used Even more difficult 
and complicated is the adjustment to be made between home and foreign 
' supply In the circumstances of the USSR a profound economic truth is 
revealed, namely that the fundamental mterest of every country in foreign 
trade is not m its exports but in its imports The USSR, hke every other 
country, is compelled to seek some commodities in foreign lands , and it 
amts its present policy of rapid industrialisation to obtam from abroad 
much else m the nay of machinery of all lands that it cannot for the 
moment conveniently find sufficient labour force or plant to produce for 
itself All such things the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade will be 
prepaied to order from abroad, on the best terms he can obtain But these 
imports have, in the absence of loans from foreign investors, necessarily 
to be paid foi out of the proceeds of sales of exports It becomes, accord- 
ingJyj an anxious problem to decide which commodities — not excluding 
gold itself — it will be most profitable, or least costly to the USSR, to pro- 
duce in order to ship to foreign countnes, and in what quantities , whether, 
for instance, it will be more profitable, at the prices that the foreigner will 
pay, to ship more timber, oil and furs, or more wheat, butter and eggs ^ 
We pause at this pomt to note that, so far, the preparation of the draft 

^ It 18 not easy to explain with brevity how far the planning descends to the innumer 
able details of size and shape, material and style, size and colour of the m 3 Tiad 3 of com 
modities that have to be produced The decree embodjmg the Plan, which is eventually 
passed bj the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), contams statistical totals for only 
about a dozen of the mam divisions of production, with merely general reference to the 
Plan ■''db regard to the quantities of other commodities The widely published “ control 
figures uauaUy give statistical totals for sixty or seventy kinds of commodities, includmg 
for instance 25 specified classes of “ producers ” goods (such as coal rameral oil, iron ore, 
rolled iron, agricultural machmerj, etc ), 14 specified classes of consumers ” goods (such 
as cotton jam, boots and shoes, matches, sugar, etc ) , and 23 specified classes of market- 
^ able agricultural products But the Plan itself involves a quantitative Tegulation of the 
production or service of every kind of establishment, each of which can deviate from the 
specification onlj by express permission of the People’s Commissar under wliom it works , 
permission which is given only after consultation with Gosplan 
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provisional Plan, complicated and difficult tliougli it la, is merely a matter 
of statistical calculation and estimate, on the basis of the figures drawn 
from all parts of the USSR, combined mth the best possible forecast of 
such indeterminate factors as the local harvests and nest year’s I’lorld 
prices of the commodities to be exported in order to pay for the imports. 
Such a calculation and estimate is required before any sensible orders can 
be given to the hundreds of trusts and services, controlhng the tens of 
thousands of separate factories, mines, oil-fields, state farms, transport 
systems, and social service agencies of all kindh Once private ownership, 
with its profit-seeking motive of production for the competitive market, 
IS abandoned, specific directions must be given as to what each establish- 
ment has to produce It is this necessity, and not any question of policj', 
that makes indispensable, in a collectivist state, some sort of General 
Plan And once private ownership and the profit-seelang motive of 
production for the compctitiv c maikct liavo been abandoned, it becomes 
plain that these necessary directions cannot be given without producing 
unutterable chaos and ruinous waste, unless the collection of facts is 
adequate and extensive and (though here accuracy and precision cannot 
be completely attamed) unless the forecast of harvests and world prices 
IS either fairly sound, or else safeguarded by adequate reserves If these 
difficulties can be overcome, the planmng becomes a mere scientific pro- 
cess, applicable to any piurposc whatsoever Planmng is, m fact, under- 
taken — it 13 true with a purpose quite different from that of the USSR — 
by every important capitalist trust or combination, so fai ns concerns the 
whole sphere of its own enterpiisc Such capitalist planmng is, lio;ivevor, 
everywhere limited to the range of the particular trust or combination , 
and takes no account either of the labourers, or of the production, outside 
this range What is more important is that such capitahst planmng is 
governed by entirely different motives from those prevaibng m the USSR 
It is rightly pointed out that planning makes, m itself, no promises 
to the people In itself, it is merely a statistical process mthout a purpose 
Logically, however, planning implies a purpose outside itself, a purpose 
to be decided and determined on by human will In a capitalist societ}^ , 
the purpose of even the largest private enterprise is the pecuniary jirofit 
to be gamed by its owners or shareholders It may or may not be rccog- 
msed that, in order to obtain, in the long run, the greatest pccumary 
profit, various conditions have to be observed, such as the need for attract- 
ing and keeping m decent efficiency the workers concerned But these 
conditions are all subordmate to the object of profit In the USSR, with 
what is called the Dictatorship of the Troletanat, the end to be planned 
for is qmte different There are no owners or shareholders to be benefited, 
and there is no consi3eration of pecumary profit The sole object aimed 
at is the maximum safety and well-being, m the long run, of the entire 
commumty, on an cqualitanan basis, so that everybody’s faculties can 
be afforded the utmost scope in the common service, and everybody’s 
needs as far as practicable satisfied But the decision as to how exactly 
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this object should he aimed at hy each year’s plan is not for Gosplan to 
mate The determination of the particular ends to be attained, and the 
manner and degree m ivhich each of them shall be served durmg the period 
that IS planned for, and the -will to enforce this pohcy, is the busmess of 
the USSR Government itself 

Accordingly it is the dutj’’ of the USSR Gosplan, at -some stage, to 
take the instructions of the Soviet Government — m practice, to com- 
mumcate the substance of the earbest draft of the provisional Plan to the 
Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence on the one hand, 
and the Politbureau and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
on the other — m order to obtain decisions^upon a series of pomts, before 
even the Provisional Plan is completed In practice, this takes the form 
of an almost contmuous consultation throughout the year among the 
leading personalities in the Kiemlm on a succession of problems of pohcy 
These consultations, m which the experts of the USSR Gosplan necessanlj 
play a great part, by the facts that they adduce, are summed up m a 
series of committee decisions We can only give a general description of 
the social purposes by which are miiuenced all the innumerable adjust- 
ments that ha\ e always to be made in the formulation of even the pro- 
visional Plan It mil be seen that everj’- one of these social purposes, by 
which the Plan is finally governed, imports considerations of social well- 
being which no profit-seeking capitabst — and, we may add, no deductive 
economist working out theoretically what will be the operation of an 
entirely imhampered competitive capitabsm — admits into his problem'* 
That IS to say, each of these decisions of paramount importance takes into 
account other ends than the making of pecumary profit by production for 
a competitive free market , other ends even than the maximum satis- 
faction of the desires for consumption by the josthng crowd of consumers 
whose frietionless succession of momentary demands, aU deemed m the 
argument to be equally “ efiective ”, both create and govern such a 
market 


The Geneml Object of Somet Planning 

The fundamental purpose that the Soviet General Plan has to promote 
has been, from the outset, defimtely and, so to speak arbitrarily, fixed 
The USSR, m which agriculture has always been the donunant occupa- 
tion of the mass of the people, has got to be as far as possible industrialised 
and mechamsed Moreover, the industrialisation must not be monopolised 
by any favoured district or districts, but has to extend, in due proportion, 
to every part of the country The primary object of t^s industnalisation 
IS to increase wealth production It has always been held by the Soviet 
Government that an exclusively agricultural commumty is a commumty 

Snoh a decision between indnstnes “ not strictly related to considerations of prices 
and costs .seems to Ifr Lionel Robbins (rSe Great Depreaaion 1934, p 130) to belong 
° ipboro of aesthetics or mflitaiy strategy ” He apparently does not allow 

for Public Hcaltli or education, or eyen for the economic interests of future generations, 
in opposition to those of the present population 
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m -wiucTi there is^ for the masses, beyond a bare subsistence, very httle 
surplus available, even for the means of cmhsed hfe, let alone for cultural 
developments Without extensive industriahsation, and an equally 
extensive mechanisation of agriculture, so Lemn taught, there could be 
no great or continuous rise in civilisation for the whole mass of the people 
of the bJSSR And to the advantages of this rise in cmlisation every part 
of the USSR lb considered to have an equal claim Thus, it is not merely 
in order to lessen the cost of transport, and not onlj to put the most 
important new works out of reach of potential hostile invaders, that the 
additional mines, factories, oil-fields and electric plants of which the 
People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry always has a long list waiting to 
^ be putm operation to the extent that the Plan may allow, are, as a matter 
of pohey, geographically widely dispersed The Soviet 6o\ ernment makes 
it a cardinal pomt of pohey, largely irrespective of cost, or even of immedi- 
ate makimum production, to see to it that the Plan leaves no part of the 
USSR, and no important national minority, dependent on agriculture 
alone, or on stock-breeding alone, or on hunting or fislung alone This 
^supreme decision of policy, it wuU be noted, has so far been made by no 
other government Howhere else has a government dehbcratcly set itself 
to maxrmise industriabsm and mechamsation , or to make aU its citizens, 
to use Stahn’s own phrase, " well-to-do ” Least of aU has any previous 
government ever set itself to cause all parts of its area, and all its various 
races, to enjoy equal shares in the common productivity 


Gollectimsatioii and Meclmnsaiton of Agncullurc 

It has, since 1927, also become a cardmal pomt in the pohey of the . 
Commumst Party, and of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, to 'press 
forward, with all possible speed, the collectmsation of agriculture in, state 
or collective farms Only by such a transformation of rural life, as it 
seemed to the far-sighted, could theie be any possibility of raising the 
whole peasantry, especially the children, into an educated cOmmumty, 
capable of imderstanding commumsm and famihar with its scientific 
methods Compared with the peasant’s izba, the sovkhos, and still more 
the kolkhos, would become the peasant’s university But the urgent 
reason for an immediate transformation was the need for introducing the 
mechamsation which alone would put the country beyond leach of local 
distress, or even of actual famine, brought about either through the 
periodical failure of crops or by the apathy or recalcitrance of an inde- 
pendent peasantry ^ This involved a provision m the Plan for exception- 

^ It must be remembered that, as n o have already deaonbed, ou mg to the “ extensive ” 
character o£ Russian peasant agriculture, to its baclnrardness, and to its lack of proper 
technical equipment, failures of the harvest in the USSR have always been frequent, 
rising from time to time to the proportions of veritable famine During the first half of 
the nmeteenth. century, from 1800 to 1854, there are said to have been 35 years in which 
there was a more or less serious failyro of the crops In the 20 years period from 1891 to 
1911, there were 13 p6or harvests, 4 good harvests and 3 famme years During the 10 j oars 
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nllr rapid davolopnicnt of tlic produdion of tractors and other agricultural 
machinery, as well as such an expansion of transport facilities as would 
bring ever}' Milage in the USSR into cas} connection wuth the cities and 
the niamifactunng centres This insistence on the greatest practicable 
mechanisation of egiiculf iirt , for the sake of maximising quantitatn c out- 
put and, it the smio time, of educating the peasant popul ition for a 
fuller oitirenship, m ly well bo inconsistent with maximising the pecuniary 
profits of agriculture, vlmh is wlmt the hndlord, the raiptalist profit- 
mailer and even the kulak would look at 


The Coefficient of increase 

Another prelimmar} that it is necessary to decide for each vear is 
what shall be the cocflicieut of increase to be applied to the total output 
of the last completed }car Besides the growth of population and the 
coming into operation of new plants and additional machines which this 
increase of labour force makes it possible to set going there is the factor 
of human effort Shall the people be called upon to increase their own 
exertions by 1 per cent or 5 per cent, or an} other amount ? ^ For the 
Plan, even in its provasional form, is more than a statistical exorcise It 
is, in Itself, a potent instrument, having dMiemic effect upon the General 
Will of the commuiuty Whether the average amount of energ} displajcd, 
of pc^utenco manifested, and of work done In each employed person m 
the USSR will increase, and In how much it will increase, is partly 
dependent on whit the Plan demands But this is not all The Plan is 
not mtendccl as i scientific prediction of what will actually happen 
i .1 Browning, the soviet authorities act on the maxim 

that Life s reach should exceed its grasp ” The practice in the USSR 
IS for the Government, each year, to ask of the commurntj rather more 
than can objectively be expected from it, and to do this deliberately as 
a means of inducing the people to stretch themselves to the utmost It 


onlTa* ^ “ famine j cars, 5 jears with poor harvcils, and 

noiiPfl fn f 'll ^ Unlike the lear s Government that of the sonctg feels 

oonrd to take steps to proitnt such calamitous shortascs 

Bulmct atthoverj outset of the Tirst Fivc.ycar Plan tho 

^ tontroverss within tho State Planning Cornmnision There wore some 
■Khoaccnrain.a?’i"^^i'i'^'^'^ dominated bj the past experience of capitalist countries, and 
cent Bhonlrl 1^^ t°*i “"'fl'ing more than an annual increase of 3 per 

Sm tw 1^1 f"’ vrhether allowance should not be made forastead.lj 

ThToutcole^, on <'>0 basis of a ‘ law of dimrni»hmg return ” 

the ‘ initiil IMnn ” ^ mentioned, Go^iplnn *jnhmitted tho Plan m two vananta, 

(& itmmaru of Ihr Government adopted tho latter 

y, -Tt f/rhaciK of Iht Fvrst Pne 1 car Plan 1933, p 4) 

draft made alWnn,!, /otals hj approximately 20 per cent Tho initial 

famine fj) the mnl i of ■widespread failure of crops amounting to a 

anZcVtl e nLu W ' ^ increase imports ,n the absence of foreign loans or long ci^.ts 
SuLiel xl to e-Hmfc 1 the defence forces Tho maxunum draft held it 

inweTsfot imnorfs r '’’‘'’"“'Sea of crop far short of fammo , (y) to meet tho 

tjon owinrr to^inoron^mfr exports to be made possible h\ lowering costs of produo- 

’ ® ® utput , and ( 2 ) to slow down increases in tho defence forces 
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18 one of the result-s of the system of Participation, to winch we have so 
often had to allude, that this deliberate public appeal for greater strenuous- 
neas, though repeated at frequent intervals, has a considerable effect 


The Dimsion of the Nation’s Income between Current Consumption 
and Capital Investment 


But aU this leaves the quantitative decisions still open How much 
of the additional industnahsation for which the Commissanats of Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry, Bailways and so on have worked out plans 
shall be undertaken in the-ensmng year ^ This question involves a division 
of the total expenditure between individual consumption and new capital 
investment It necessitates a corresponding allocation, in the'TIan itself, 
of labour force and plant, either to the production of commodities and 
services for immediate consumption or use, on the one hand , or, on the 
other, to the erection and equipment of new industrial estabbshments, or 
to the making of additional machines, or to the extension and improve- 
ment of such common services as transport and commumcations, or to 
the provision of additional dwelling-houses, and educational buildings, 
and other works of durable utihty Here we have an issue of high policy, 
on which Gosplan requires an authoritative rulmg before even the pro- 
visional Plan can be completed' and duly balanced There is not only 
the depreciation, by wearing out, of all the existing equipment to be 
made good The requirements of national defence in works and stores 
and eqmpment, possibly even of strategic railways, or a doubling of track 
not called for immediately on economic grounds, must be favourably 
considered But what is no less important m deciding on the amount of 
' additional industrialisation to be undertaken in the ensmng year is the 
limiting condition of the number of new workers who will be available , 
and the allocation, among the vanous works and services, of these addi- 
tional workers who will be seeking employment When there is so much 
to be done, the state cannot afford to let any part of this labour force 
remain unadapted to the service of the community How to ensure this 
adaptation is one of the problems to be taken into account m the^pro- 
tracted annual collective bargaining as to the standard rates of wages 
and conditions of employment, that we have already described, between 
the All-Umon Council of Trade Umons, AUCCTU, representmg all the 47 
(in 1934 redivided mto 154) trade umons of the USSR, and the USSR 
Sovnarkom, representing the management of aU the enterprises m which 
the workers are employed. These expert negotiators have, perforce, both 
had to recognise that there are three mam parts into which the total 
expenditure of the nation must be arranged to fall There is, first of all, 
the amount to be withheld from current consumption and invested in 
ways of lasting utility This, in capitabst nations, is called the savings 
or the internal investments of the nation In the USSR this share has, 
durmg the past few years, been as much as 30 or 40 per cent of the total 
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national income, being muii'i iime^ ns largo a proportion as mnnrotlier 
countr) at am time vThntsoes er ■\\ Imt rcimins has tlicn to be allocated 
parth to tbo mainteimico of tlio common ForMces of tlie nation, neccs- 
baril} comluctcd on a collcctniscd basis such as the various government 
departments, local and central , the defence force* and the administration 
of justice , and all the numerous branches of social ivelf.iro, such ns puhhc 
hc-ilth, insurances, the nhole educational sjstcm scientific eviiloration 
ind invention literature and the nrlc, holidavs and recreation The 
vs hole of the lemaiiidcr coiistitut'-, a wage fund more concrete than an^ 
imagined b} Ricirdo and 'McCulioch This vs ill constitute the mconic paid 
m vs ages and salaries to the sshole of the workers, In hand or bv hraiii, 
employ cd in tlie production of commodities and serv iccs It is this three- 
fold allocation of national income and expenditure — made, it will bo seen, 
according to other considerations than the pecumatv net profit of any 
enterprise — that enables the paities to the collective bargaining to arrivm 
at a cocthcient of wage increase for the ensiling year It is this determina- 
tion of a coefiicient of increase of the ageregate vv ages and salaries of the 
whole people that w ill permit Gosplan to complete its allocation of labour 
force and materials to the production of the various commodities and 
services on vshu h, ns it can be foreseen, the waccs and salaries will, m the 
aggregate be expended And here emerges what tlie western economist, 
like the capitalist statesman ma} well consider the supreme novelty and 
adv antago of ^ucll a Plan For the Plan, as w orked out througli the above 

stages, not onlv provich s the necessars mimher of romuncrativm situations 
(or jobs in we ilth production) for tlie whole of the anticipated able bodied 
adidtb but also ensures automnticnll> that every one of these workers, 
together watli all the iion-abic-bodied, are provided continuously wath 
pim basing power, on the spending of wlmh the producers of commodities 
and services can wath absolute confidence count Thus, within the ulti- 
mate limits of the Plan, there can he no failure of “ effective demand ” 
for whatever the people desire 


Kalwnal Defence 

Every government has to plan for national defence But, to the 
Sovaet Government the danger of war has hitherto been a constant pre- 
occupation Rightly or wrongly, the USSR hves m constant appre- 
hension of attack, not h}’^ one foreign pow er alone, but bv a combination 
of capitalist gov'crnments It is never forgotten that only fifteen years 
ago, the armies of no fewer than half a dozen gov’’crnments were ravaging 
soviet territory, without any exense that anj of them can put up before 
anmter nation il tribunal, without even a declaration of war, domgimmense 
damage to what liad never ceased to be, tcchmcallj-, a “ friendly power ” 
And for this aggravated assault and colossal destruction no compensation 
has yet been paid If combined invasion has lately become less likely, 
there is still fear of a particular invasion, as well as of a commercial 
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embargo, or an. economic boycott, or even a cordon samtmre to prevent 
tbe spread of the bacillus of communism ' This apprehension has, from 
the first, lent a strategic object to the planning It has seemed of vital 
importance that, ivhilst the capitahst governments were divided among 
themselves, and wliilst they had still not recovered from the losses of the 
Great Wat, the USSR should make itself substantially independent of 
the outer world, not only in all the means of waging modem warfare, but 
also m all indispensable commodities Hence the exceptional concentra- 
tion of the First Five-Year Plan on the opening of new mines, oil-fields, 
hydro-electnc plants, iron and steel works, the construction of strategic 
railways, or the doubling of track through economically undeveloped 
districts, and generally on a rapid expansion of the “ heavy industries ”, 
by means of which things can be made, or troops chn be transported, 
instead of seeking directly to increase the malang of the household com- 
modities desired by the people ^ 


The Development of Techmal Education 

Moreover, the whole development of industriahsation, and the ^ 
mechanisation of agriculture, together vnth the increasing demands of 
an immense population ever more awakening to cultural needs, necessitate 
the devotion of a constantly increasing portion of the nation’s means to 
techmeal education, and, indeed, to education of every kind The Plan 
is accordmgly called upon, if only as an economic necessity, to pro^^de 
each year for more schools and colleges, more teachers and professors, 
more scientific researchers and m% enters Industry itself constantly calls 
for more assistance from the scientists , and the USSR scientists are not 
backward m demanding more and more costly opportumties for explora- 
tion and investigation of every part of the umverse In fact, the very 
large sums included in the Plan for scientific research excite the envy of 
scientists all the world over Nor is it merely foi the service of industry, 
or as a means of greater wealth production, that Soviet Commumsm 
' insists on educational progress One of its fundamental purposes, as we 
indicate m a subsequent chapter,^ is the raising, to a higher level of 
civihsation, by the instrument of science, of all the races of the USSR It 
18 not mthout significance that the USSR is the only country in the world 
in which the_pubhc expenditure on education on the one hand, and on 
scientific research on the othei, has been, throughout all the economic 
depressions of the past decade, continuously increasing 

^ In 1932, as olsowhoro referred to considerations of high policy connected with 
national defence led the Government of the USSR to make an important deviation from 
the First Five Year Plan, in order to avert the danger of invasion bj Japan Even at 
the cost of creating a serious shortage of foodstuffs, the Go\ ernment established stores of 
gram and army equipment along the line to the Far East, and dn erted muoh lab'our force 
to the buildmg of additional aeroplanes, to all of u hich a calculated pubhcitj was given 
This action is believed to hav 0 av erted, or at least indefinitely postponed, an invasion from 
■Manohuna 

® Chapter XI in Part II , “ Science the Salvation of Manlond ” 
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Public Health and Housing 

Nor can the Soviet Government afford to starve the social services on 
which the health and productive power of the people depend Thus, the 
authorities have to scrutinise the draft Plan to see that enough is provided' 
for additional dwellings for the steadily increasing population , for more 
and more hospitals and maternity centres and for an illimitable supply of 
trained doctors and nurses , for a constantly increasmg care of the chil- 
dren , and for the development of every land of social insurance As 
ivith Pubhc Education, the sums allocated to all these services have been 
increasing year by year, by leaps and bounds, calculated to reduce to 
despair the Emance hbmster of any capitalist commumty 


The Provision of Adequate Reserves 

Nor IS this all that has to be looked for m the provisional Plan The 
Plan can never be of the nature of an astronomical prediction, assured of 
a full and exact fulfilment Quite the contrary It can be foreseen that 
no part of the Plan will be precisely fulfilled , at any rate, not to the 
extent, at the time, and with exactly the consequences that the optimistic 
proposals of particular enterprises, or of the experts of Gosplan itself, may 
ha^ e led the Gov ernment to beheve And ev'ery failure to reabse, with 
precision, any one of the projects of the Plan, whether the failure is by 
excess or by deficiency, wiU entail consequences on other parts of the 
Plan 

The most obvious of these failures to reabse the results projected in 
the Plan maj be the “ under-production ” of particular factones or other 
industrial enterpnses Nothing is done, as an mgemous Frenchman has 
observed, without “ deficiency, damage and delay ” ^ There will certainly 
be accidents, great or small, which, in particular mines' or electric plants, 
factories or oil fields, will stop the work, wholly or in part, for hours or 
daj s, whilst the greater part of the costs run on One or other section 
of the machinery breaks down, and cannot be instantly repaired There 
aie frequent shortages of supplies, either of malierials or of components, 
which lessen the year’s output The staff actually at work, whether of 
skilled workmen or of unskilled, or of this or that kmd of technician, is 
stldom continuously up to the full establishment There may be excep- 
tional absences from sickness, or from workers “ leaving the job ” to 
wander off elsewhere More frequently than not, there is a positive in- 
ability to obtain the desired workers, either because men of this or that 
particular land of skill are not to be found, or because the available supply 
of unskilled labour runs short. There may even be occasional stoppages 
from spasmodic short strikes, which the “ triangle ” — ^the internal arbitra- 

^ UliSS Un& AomicWp Hwiiumif par Joseph Pubois (Paris 1032) per/e, 
rdard ”) 
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tion tribunal — ^fails to avert or immediately to terminate ^ I^ally tbeie 
are tbe ordmary sliortcojnmgs of “ the human factor ” The diiector or 
manager makes an “ error of judgment ” The speciahst or the foreman 
perpetrates mistakes The manual workers, male or female, are not fully 
trained and never perfectly competent We can^see that the seven or 
eight People’s Commissars, to whom severally the supreme control of all 
the industries of the USSR is committed, do not have an easy task in 
straightemng out the diSiculties that are perpetually being reported to 
them K a factory, or eimn a whole trust or combine, continually fails 
to produce the req_uired output, or persistently exceeds its permitted 
'costs, its admmistratiott will presently be ruthlessly overhauled, its 
managerial staff may find itself dismissed or demoted , and if no adequate 
improvement occurs, the worst plants may be summarily closed down, 
the necessary production bemg sought in enlargements of more successful 
enterprises, or in the establishment of new ones ^ So'far as the General 
Plan IS concerned, it is deal that allowance must be made, by means of 
an adequate discount off all estimated output totals, for an mevitable 
average of shortcomings 

But there will certainly be, from time to tune, other and more serious 
contingencies, which would fatally dislocate the Plan, if provision were 
not made by way of reserves Pamme or pestilence , war, or (as in 1932) 
urgent defensive measures calculated to ward off a threatened invasion, 
may play havoc with the vaticinations of the ablest and best informed of 
planners Much smaller calamities will cause deficiencies, each of which 
will upset many other calculations An mdispensable feature of wise and 
prudent iPorecasting is, accordmgly, a dehberate planmng for shortages 
caused by losses, failures and calamities of all kmds, as well asfor surpluses 
caused by “ over-fulfilment” The ideal would be to make provision at 
every pomt for a surplus over the actual requirements of the year equal 
to the greatest recorded deviation from the normal durmg a senes of yeais 
past, and for an appropnate disposal (mcludmg provision for a continually 
renewed storage) of that contingent surplus The most ceitam of such 
deviations is the periodical failure of the harvest, or the “ bumpei crop ”, 
in one or other part of the country Here the planners are helped by the 
existence of statistics of the yield per hectare in previous years, which 
afford a leasonable mdication of hoW great the local reserve of each kind 
of foodstuff ought to be But, whethei by way of substitution or by that 

^ In e\oiy estabhshment an ail hoc arbitration tribunal is instantly called together, 
consisting of one ropresentati\ e of the management, one of the -norkors (the local trade 
union secretary), and the local secretary of the Communist Patty This almost alwajs 
i-ottles the dispute, but either party had a right of appeal to the People’s Commissar of 
Labour, and non has to the All Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 

® UTien mcompetont operation of a factory becomes too glarmgly obvious, the soviet 
authorities sivoop doun mth draconic penalties, not only dismissing the luckless director, 
but sometimes putting lum in prison The factory then goes on as before under new 
direction (i?irs,y!a’s Iron Ape, by W H Chamberlm, 193 5, p 58) A striking instance of the 
elaborate investigation made in such cases is given m Working for the Sonets, by W A 
Rukeysor, 1932, pp 166 188 

T 
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of a specific reserve, tlie perfect plan must include provisions for every 
kind of deviation from propliecy ^ 

Moreover, ckanges m the Plan may he made in subsequent years 
merely because it becomes apparent that more can be accomplished m 
the aggregate than had been contemplated , or, on the other hand, 
because the popular demand for particular commo^ties imexpectedly 
dechnes Thus, in the second and third years of the Pirst Eive-Year 
Plan, there vas added to it, not only the creation of a new combmed coal 
and metallurgical base m the Urals, but also the construction of a score 
or more of gigantic new factories that had hardly been thought of in 
1928 - What is always mvolved m such changes is the establishment 
of a new balance between the production of materials and components, 
the available labour force duly provided with purchasmg power, and the 
utilisation of both of these factors m additional production of commodities 
or services, of which, by the presence of the additional purchasing poner 
in the hands of the people, the sale is well assured ® 


Finance 

The trouble is that no government, and no planmng commission, ever 
has m new sufficient means to provide completely for all that is desirable 
— ^just as the world’s aggregate of capitahst entrepreneurs has not This 
IS not, as it should be needless to say a difficulty of money or currency, 
coinage or credit The most expert planners instructed by the most far- 
seemg government, if it is unable or unwillmg to ohtam a foreign loan, 
cannot honestly plan the allocation diirmg the year, to specific projects, 
of an amount m the aggregate exceedmg the output of commodities and 
services that the commmuty can produce within the year What the 
go\ ernment can do, with sufficient notice, is to transfer any portioti of 
the available labour force, plant and materials from the margm of one 
land of production to the margin of another , and so, withm the aggregate, 

^ The authors of the First Five Year Plan expressly stated that “ in our projects 
there ore sulhcicnt reserves and in the plan system sufficient * give to enable us to make 
anv unavoidable corrections of the parts without, at the same time, altering the whole , 
thus we shall finally secure the market equivalent which we need ” (Me File Fear Plan, 
(m Russian), vol 11 . p 47, quotedinFconomicP/onninyin/SorietiJnasio, by BonsBrutzkus, 
1935 p 131) 

= Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Ftie Fear Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p 5) 

^ It reveals a curious ignorance of how, in capitalist mdustry, planiimg is actually 
conducted to find some theoretical critics msistmg that there can be no plannmg for 
changes IVhat would llr Henry Ford or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, say to 
the following ’ ' 

To begm with, a planned economy mvolves the rejection of all allematiies eute the 
one which 1 1 actually adopted A planned society which ‘ jilans for change ’ is, in fact, a 
contradiction in terms Either the plan is sound or it is unsound either it admits of 
alteration or it does not If it does not allow for the improvements of technique changes 
m demand variations m the volume and composition of the population it suffers some 
inherent y^kness from the very beginiung If it does allow for such changes it is not a 
plan atnll, yjut an aspiration ” (Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism, by T E Gregory, 
1933, p 289)1 ^ - 
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and often even within the current year, vary the several lands of products 
to a considerable extent" But unless the government can somehow mcrease 
the aggregate output, the amormt of this is the limit beyond which its 
planning will be nugatory There is accordingly, during the preparation 
of the Plan, always a struggle between the planners on the one hand, and 
the whole group of advocates for specific commodities or services on the 
other , and, finally, -a struggle among themselves of partisans of the various 
products, as to which of them shall be increased, whilst others have thereby 
to be decreased in amount " 

But, after the Plan has been adopted and put in operation, a clever 
government can get a httle “ play ”, by means of which the unforeseen 
deviations from the Plan may be prevented from causing a breakdown, 
or even from requiring any immediate alteration m the Plan which might, 
for the moment, be mconvement Besides using, as a temporary cushion 
against the jolts of these deviations, the people’s current deposits m the 
state savings'bank^the Finance Minister can regulate at his will the issue 
of paper roubles m payment of wages This way, however, hes inflation, 
with its mevitable rise in the prices of all the commodities and, services 
not rigidly controlled And inflation, as the So\-iet Government is fully 
aware, amounts to a disguised cut m everybody’s wages, which has hitherto 
been regarded as an objectionable form of taxation, though one found to 
be less mjimous in an equahtarian commumty, in which there is no great 
difierence m individual incomes, and an absence of mcomes that are 
unearned A preferential expedient to which the Soviet Government 
usually resorts is an mternal loan This has the mcidental advantage of 
attracting back some of the paper currency aheady issued as wages and 
salaries, and thereby lessemng the currency inflation, whilst it permits the 
Government, without inflicting actual hardship, to lessen the production 
of those commodities and services on which the wages and salaries invested 
in the loan would otherwise have bee'n expended Apart from the 
expedient of an mternal loan, the government is driven simply to make, 
in the course of the year, the consequential adjustments m the plan that 
every unforeseen deviation inevitably necessitates m one direction or 
another If at any point production falls short of anticipation the govern- 
ment must receive the earliest possible information, so that it may post- 
pone or dimmish the expenditure of labour and the use of plant on some- 
thing that may be, for the moment, most easily dispensed with In this 
way additional productive forces can be diverted to mcrease the output 
of a substitute for the commodity or service in which there is developing 
a deficit Similarly if by some happy conjunction production of a par- 
ticular commodity or service is developing towards a surplus — or if there 
are signs that the public demand is changing, so that less than was expected 
will be^asked for by the consumers or users — a timely diversion of pro- 
- 5uctive forces to another point can be made m reinforcement of some 
threatened short supply This, in fact, is what goes on m the USSR 
.contmuously throughout the year, very much as it does m the vast aggre- 
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gate of vniied enterprises of Imperial Clicmical Industries, Tjimited 
Possibly the USSR has an ad\antage in its more complete supply of 
rele\ ant information The monthly, svcekly and even daily reports that 
pour in upon Gosplan from ever} one of the entciprises in the USSR, ha\ e 
to he systematically digested, and all possible inferences promptly dravm 
from them as to eventual smpluses and shortages in particular com- 
modities and services The perpetual changes in the factors that make up 
the weather, for nhicli nearly all govermuents now maintain extensive 
meteorological offices arc nowhere observed and recorded in the mmute- 
ness, \aTiety and extent with which the Soviet Government detects and 
coimteracts the changes in the economic slej coicring one-sixth of the 
habitable globe, of which it has to take cognisance The industrial 
activities in every branch of production wax and wane according to the 
current fluctuations in supply and demand 


The Final Plan 

We now ask the reader to assume that all the decisions on policv have 
been made, and that the proaasional Plan has been properlj balanced 
and completed Gosplan now submits it for consideration, through the 
sB'ieral commissariats and other centres, to all the enterpnses and organisa- 
tions whose proceedings for the ensuing } ear it mil govern Each centre^ 
transmits it through the pronncial and district bodies, down to every one 
of the establishments aflected In each fnetorv or office the part of the 
Plan relating to that estabbshment is not only exhaustively exammed by 
the directors and managers and heads of departments, but also submitted 
to the whole of the workers concerned, through their various factory or 
office committees production conferences and trade union meetings, at 
which the quotas assigned to the particular establishment become the 
subject of protracted discussions and debates All sorts of suggestions 
and criticisms ate made, which are considered by the foremen and managers 
and finally transmitted to Gosplan wath the directoi’s own reports thereon 
Very often, during the last few years, the workmen’s meetmgs ha\e sub- 
mitted a counter-plan, by which the estabhshment would be committed 
to a greater production than the Provisional Plan had proposed ^ to he 
attained eithei by more strenuous or more regular efforts on the part of 
the workers, or by means of economies m the use of material or com- 
ponents, or by a lessened breakage or creation of scrap, or by some saymg 
of time permittmg the working up of a greater amount of material than 
bad been contemplated - The coimterplaiis thus submitted, together with 

^ Theso counttr plans \ produced by enthusiastic bodies of workers have like the 
achievements of “ socialist competition ’ , to be Ecrutimsed mth cool reabsm It is some 
tunes overlooked that machinery may be driven too hard so that tho increased output 
presently results in calamitous breakdown, which not onlv stops production but also 
involves considerable outlaj on repairs 

- So enormous is the volume of work and so protracted the discussion that the actual 
decree makmg the Plan obligatorv has seldom or never liecn issued prior to the date of 
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all tlie other criticisms and suggestions, are duly considered by the appro- 
priate departments of Gosplanin consultation with teohmcians and experts 
of all kinds Tlie Provisional Plan has then to be readjusted as a -^ole 
according to the decisions taken, and every part of it again brought to 
the necessary balance It thus becomes, at long last, the defimtive or 
final Plan This is foimaUy -submitted, on the one hand, confidentially 
to the Pohtbureau of the Central Committee of the Commumst Party, 
and, on the other, more publicly to the Sovnarkom and to the Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR Congress of Soviets, when it is made 
law by decree Such a decree, apart from special authority for particular 
deviations, governs every people’s commissariat, every trust and service 
department and ultimately every establishment m the USSR, for the 
period to which the Plan extends ^ 

We have spoken of this period as one year This is the minimum 
period for which any Plan must pronde that is largely dependent on 
agricultural production, and on the effect, upon industry and transport, 
of the succession of summer heat and wmtei ice But as constructional 
works take several years to come into workmg operation, it was decided 
in 1927 to extend the Plan, as completely as possible, to a period of 
five, and for purposes such as electrical development, even of fifteen 
years This extension of the planmng has more than a statistical utility 
It has fulfilled Lemn’s desire for something on which an appeal to 
the people rmght be made, a slogan which should arouse their energy, and 
concentrate it on a smgle object The Eirst Five-Year Plan, and its sub- 
stantial fulfilment within four and a quarter years , and the Second 
Five-Year Plan, with its prormse of increased provision of commodities 
for household consumption and use', have certainly gone far not only to 

its beginning , sometimes it- is many months late Wc may assume that provisional 
instructions are issued to each enterprise, mformmg its management vhat will be the 
mmimum required of it, or what reduction or change of its accustomed "work inll be 
ordered The exact months of all the various stages of the preparation of the Second 
Pive Year Plan, from lebruary to Pecombor, are given in Dr Hugh Dalton’s chapter, 
entitled “ A General View of the Soviet Economy ”, in Ttcelve Studies in Soviet Russia, 
edited by Margaret Cole, 1933, p 20 

^ Thus it may not unfairly be said that “ The social economic Plan , was not 
thought out and suponmposed by a few people at the top It grow up gradually m the 
course of vears — after the first electrification plan so strongly advocated by Lenm — as the 
natural result of the union of two forces, tho inherent nature of the socialist economy and 
the practical necessities of the situation The first draft Plan is merely tentative and 
pro-visional, say the Gosplan authorities It is subject to thorough discussion, critical 
examination, revision and amendment m accordance with the proposals made by tho 
central and local bodies, public and busmess organisations, and the miUions of workers in 
each respective district and factory They report that the importance of this local plan 
mng work, and the number of people participating in it, increases yearly The Plan of 
national economy in tho USSR is a plan of the millions The miUions draw it up, carry it 
out, and closely watch the course of its fulfilment This is tho basis of success of planned 
economy , this is the fundamental advantage of the soviet system of economy Thus tho 
Plan provides the masses w ith more than a concrete aim and a unifying slogan It gives 
them opportimities for developing their mitialivo ” (In Place of Profit, by Harry E Ward 
1933, pp 103 164) The importance of this feelmg that the workers themselves shafe in 
the planning is emphasised in Principles of Economic Planning, by GDI! Cok, 1935, 
chap xii , “ Planned Economy and Workers’ Control ” 
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create a popular understanding of the problems and projects of the 
Soviet Government, but also to secure for them pubhc acquiescence and 
support 

Substantially, however, Gosplan plans for one year, with a prehminary 
survey over the four following years The Plan is hypothetically com- 
pleted for each of the five years , hut the statistical forecasts, and 
particularly the assumptions as to policy, foi the years after the first are 
made with progressively smaller confidence In fact, the Plan is per- 
petually beiug revised at particular points, almost from the start, according 
to the contmgencies that occur, the new information that is received and 
the changes that are thereby necessitated Once a year the revision is so 
extensive and complete as to amount almost to a xemakmg of the Plan 
The formulation, at the end of each quinquennium, of an entirely new 
Plan, serves principally as the opportunity for a new appeal , that is to 
say, as a fresh stimulus or incentiie to the whole people 


The Efficiency of a Planned Economy 

We do not, of course, suggest that a planned economy will necessarily 
accomplish, without error or loss, the task that it seeks to perform It 
IS, however, worth notice that — to adopt the conclusions of a recent 
observer’ — “ A planned economy develops of necessity its own type of- 
efficiencj movement and its own brand of rationahsation It requires 
cost-accountmg and better management and the greatest possible co- 
ordination of processes to produce the greatest productivity at the lowest 
cost The purpose of the Gosplan is to combine the maximum of jpro- 
duction with the minimum of expenditure m the shortest possible time 
The First Five-Year Plan was characterised b;p speed and quantity, the 
second will [in addition] be marked by quahty Already results of 
the drive for efficiency and quahty can be noticed One runs into them 
everywhere When it comes to the wider aspects of efficiency to 
seciirmg a rationalisation of industry, agriculture, transportation and 
distribution in the mterests of the widest social well-being, the socialist 
economy has certain natural advantages It is not hmited by the demands 
of profit, nor hampered by private property rights It has not to support 
any idle class, either at the bottom nor at the top It suffers now but 
little from sabotage and has no bill of costs for long strikes Against this 
must he set the waste from inefficiency and bureaucratism But this will 
have to be enormous to offset the other savings In addition, a planned 
economy can secure the most productive distnbution of credit It can 
build the biggest and best equipped enterprises It can use its machmery 

1 The same Amencan observer remar),s that “ the significance of the Plan is that it 
gives the inas-es that ■nluch life has not had since the hreah. np"of the Jliddle Ages — 
a central purpose Heretofore the social organisation has alwavs betrajed the 
cpea.x3ve capacities of the worli.cT=3, turneil them towards greed and war and death 
Nov a lorm of societv appears which nsl,s man fo the greatest creative task of historj ” 
[In Place oj Profit, hy Harry P AVard, 1933, p 96) 
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-western economist or statesman to put Ins opimon to the test of companson 
with the facts It is hard to believe that the outcome of a whole decadt 
of pieparatory “ control figures ’ (1918-1<)27), the completion of the First 
Five-Year Plan (1928-1932), and the first two years (1933 and 1934) of 
the Second Five-Year Plan do not enable some -conclusions to bo con- 
fidently arrived at ^ 

Let it be noted, in the first place, that the oft-predicted banlcruptcv 
and economic rmn of the USSR under the system of a planned ecoijom} 
has not taken place On the contrary, we do not tlunk that any candid 
student of the picture that the Soviet Union piesented m 1921, when 
planning may be said to have begun, and that which it presents in 1935, 
can have any doubt of its ver)' considerable advance in aggregate capital 
ivealth This judgment finds ample support in statistics so numerous 
and detailed as to be bewildering, whether they relate to the mcrease of 
such constructional enterprises as railways and canals, hydro-electnc 
works and oil-wcUs , or to dwelbngs and offices, factories, and shops, with 
their eqmpment, furmshings, and current stoclcs of all sorts of commodities 
in the cities, on the one hand, and the household possessions, poultry and 
pigs, and stores of gram, etc , of the agnculturists on the othei , or to the 
individual investments of the masses m the savings banks There are 
to be included m all parts of the country, the gigantic iron and steel, 
chemical and maohmo-makmg works — which, it was alleged, could not 
be even set going, and which were jeered at as monuments of folly, destined 
to stand for ages, falling slowly in ruins on the steppe, as useless as the 
Egyptian pju amids l These “ pyramids ” are, to-day, as seen by countless 
witnesses, actually turning out yearly many tens of thousands of tractors 
and motor-cars, and making, literally by the hundred thousand, every 
kind of machine and every sort of commodity that formerly had to be 
imported The railways, vastly increased in length between 1913 and 
1936 are, in this decade, the only ones in the world to show, year aftci 
year, increased passenger and goods traffic habitually exceeding the 
transporting capacity The production and distribution of electric current 
goes up annually by leaps and bounds, not only the cities and factories, 
but now actually many of the rural villages and collective farms, bemg 
supplied for power and heat, as well as for light If the reader can stand 
any statistics at all, let him consider the following summaiy “ The 
gross output of industrial production increased from 15 7 bilhon roubles 

^ Ihe student -will find neaily 300 pages of detailed statistics as to every branch of 
prodnetion m the Summary of Vie Tulfilmenl of the First Ftve Tear Plan for the Peidopmcnt 
of the National Economy of the XjSSB (published in Gosplan, in English, 1933 and presented 
to the World Economic Conference) He may also care to read the worst that can be said 
in criticism of tins detailed statistical reportm the Setue de Deux Mondes, October I'l, 
1933, pp 847 893, entitled “ En HESS 1’ Atlas do statistiques imaginies , les silences 
d’un document ofhciel **, par Ic Comto V Kolvovtzeff This writer siilfors from the dis 
advantage of not having been able to visit the XJSSE during the past seventeen years 
and thus see with his own eves the transformation of which he denies the existence ' 
JInoh more valuable is the careful analysis of the statistics in Das Experiment der Industrie 
planung in der Sowjeliinion, by Dr Pobert Schv eitzor, Berlin, 193+ 144 pp 

/ 
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increase from 20,000 cubic metres to 36,800 cubic metres, or 84 per cent , 
and the areas covered by Martm furnaces from 1630 square metres to 
6421 square metres, or 39 per cent The engineering industry was 
developed on an especially imposing scale , there hardly remain machmes 
so complex that they cannot be built m Russia After the USA Russia 
has the greatest tractor industry m the world, whereas before the Rive- 
Year Plan the Russian production of tractors was qmte insignificant A 
great chemical ludustrj’’ was hardl} existent before the war According 
to the calculations of Professor Prokopovich, the value of the original 
capital of Russian industry amounted in 1928 to 3700 million roubles in 
pre-war prices, while at the end of the Rivc-Ycar Plan it amounted to 
8134 milhon roubles , thus capital increased by 120 per cent In spite 
of all the reservations winch have to be made in connection vvuth such 
computations, these figures do give an idea of the magmtude of the capital 
mvestments into mdustry ” ^ 

At the same time, whdst the volume of production of nearly every 
commodity was vastly greater in 1932 than it was in 1927—1928 — some- 
times fourfold — ^it has to be recorded that it was, in many important pro- 
ducts, considerably below what had been anticipated m the Plan The 
planned production was realised eventually, but not in 1932 Tn the 
generation of electric pon er , in the output of pig-iron and steel and 
copper , in the production of bricks, cement and sawn timber , and above 
all in superphosphate and mtric acid, it proved to take two or three years 
longer to raise the output to v"hat had been reqmred for 1932 If, as is 
claimed, the Plan was, as a nhole, fulfilled m 1932 to the extent of 93 7 
per cent within 4J years, this was due to the much more rapid develop- 
ment of production in other fields 

This demonstrable advance m material wealth does not imply that the 
average income enjoyed by each inhabitant of the USSR, and perhaps 
not even the total national income of the country as a whole, has yet 
reached the ? mount of that of Great Britam or the Umted States StiU 
less does it prove that the remarkable progress m capital wealth of the 
USSR since 1921 has been due to the adoption of a planned economy It 
might, mdeed, be cited as one more instance of the rapidity with which a 
virile people can, whatever the system of society, make good the material 
devastations of war But communists are quick to point out, with com- 
plete accuracy, that the increase m capital wealth, and that of the com- 
modities and services actually provided, afford conclusive proof of the 
contention that the adoption of a planned economy upon an “ equahtarian 
basis ” IS, at any rate, not incompatible with such an mcrease 

The candid student may, mdeed, consider that the statistics are less 
conclusive, with regard to the income (measured in commodities and 
services) actually enjoyed by the average household in the USSR, than 

^ Peonomc Planning tn Soviet Rusim, hy Sons JiiutzTms 1935, pp 198 199, quoting 
The Planning Scheme and lhe\Pesults of the Ftie I ear Plan, by Professor Prokopovich, 
Pans, 1934, p 95 \ 
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witli regard to the aggregate capital vrealtli People m tlie USSR 'were, 
at any rate until recently, still conscious of scarcity , queues, although, 
rare in 1934, have not yet completely ceased , ^ and there are always 
witnesses who assert that the experience of scarcity is actually more acute 
than it was at some previous period Further scrutiny "shows, however, 
that in the villages, the popularly remembered time of greater abimdance 
always relates to the year of some particularly good harvest, which those 
of 1930 and 1933 have at least equalledin the aggregate Similar memories 
in Moscow and other cities relate to the short period when the nepmen 
contrived temporarily to get hold of exceptional stocks, not simultaneously 
of everything, but alternately, of this and that commodity Contem- 
porary descriptions of home conditions among the peasants of tsarist tunes, 
right down to 1914, do not mdicate that any large proportion of them 
habitually ate meat, or knew the luxuries of butter and sugar , or had 
anyt hing left to spend on clothmg or amusements With regard to housing 
accommodation, it is clear that a large proportion of the workmen m 
Moscow, and in such, a factory centre as Ivanovo, in 1914 dwelt in cellars 
or tn primitive barrack dorrmtories and were far from the luxury of having 
on an average, even one room per family , so that It is hardixi beheve that 
the overcrowding has actually increased ' Making all allowances, however, 
we might easily imagine that httle increase could be sho-vra over 1913 in 
the average quantity of foodstuffs actually consumed by many an adult 
workman in the USSR But any such depressing 'Supposition would be 
subject to very large exceptions The great mass of poor peasants 
(bedmaki) are certamly, in all the years of average or over-average harvests, 
getting much more to eat' than they did before the war, when they were 
harried by the landlord, the tax collector and the usurer * The children 
and the sick are everywhere yery mucli better provided for in all respects 
than at any previous period The whole twenty imUion adult workers in 
the factories are ensured a relatively good dinner daily at an exceptionally 
low price These three classes alone comprise at least one-half of the 
whole population We may quote on the subject the very restrained 
conclusions of a competent observer Mr. Maurice Hmdus, m his sum- 

^ "Wo mast, however, repeat that (luenes do not necessarily imply short supply There 
are, in the "USSR, constant queues at the post offices where the supply is unlimited A 
queue wdl arise, whatever the supply, whenever purchasers arrive at a greater rate than 
they can be dealt mtb Even if supply is unlimited, a queue of os many as 48 persons 
"Will form in an hour, wherever each purchaser takes five mmutes to bo served (which is 
expeditious for Moscow), whilst others arrive at the rate of one per minute 

® “ One of the reasons why a comparatively small amount of agricultural produce 
finds its u ay to the market is that the peasants’ own consumption of their produce has 
increased ^ In pre war days, although Russia was accounted one of the principal granaries 
of Europe, the actual producers of Russian gram, the peasants who form the majority of 
the Russian population, used to go hungry After the revolution there was an 
improvement in the nutritive conditions of the peasant population The Russian 
peasants have abandoned their compulsory vegetarianism ” this writer testifies 
that they now eat very mneh more meat and Vmtter than before (Economic Trends in 
Soviet Russia, A Yiigov, 1930, pp 125 127) This testimony is all the more imjpressive 
m that it IS given by an adversary of the Soviet Government, and a severe critic of plan 
nmg 
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mary of the lesults m 1933 of the First Ei-ve-Year Plan, rmtes as Mows 
“ For purposes of correctness and snthout presuming to be matliematicall} 
precise, I would divide Eussian life at the present moment into the following 
sections consumption, or the standard of living in terms of material 
satisfaction, construction or the process of developing industry , culture, 
or education, hygiene, refinement of manners and cmlised diversions , 
psychology, or the reconstruction of the human personalitv If one were 
to express the condition of each of these in terms of cmves, one would 
note that the consumption curve has been steadily declining [he means, 
m companson with the bnef halcyon days of the supplies of the nepmen 
m the cities during 1923-1924] but that the constiuchon, culture and 
psychology’ curves have been steadily ascending ” We must not assume 
that ill Hindus regards the dchberate allocation made by the First Five- 
Year Plan as hav mg erred in not allownng a larger share to “ the standard 
of hvung in terms of material satisfaction ’, at the cost of allottmg 
less to the four other curves We think, moreover, that he would 
be far better satisfied wsth the results of the past two years (1934- 
1935) 

Wo do not ourselves presume either to agree with or to difier from 
this summary We do not feel that vve hav’c the mstenals for 3 udgment 
But it IS evident that the enormoiu over-capitalisation, as the financier 
would call it, in agricultural machinery mv’olved by the liquidation of 
peasant ignorance by collective farming, and m the diiect education of 
of the children, must have made the First Five-Year Plan a Self-Demal 
Plan, to the extent of obhgmg Hr Hindus to describe the citizens of the 
UySR as if tbev were the most richly’ cultured and the poorest fed people 
m the world > The Sovuet Government, which had'tlie responsibihty of 
deciding annually on the allocation of resources by’ the State Planmng 
Commission may well hav’e somethin^ to say in defence of its decision 
There are ends more important than additional food supplies for immediate 
consumption Even Adam Smith held that " defence was more than 
opulence ” If, as some critics declaYe, the strmgency was intensified in 
the last two years of the Plan (1931-1932), we may note that this was 
just when the government deemed it necessary, m the national interest, 
to accumulate stores of food along the Ime to the Far East, and to divert 
a large amount of labour force, with mtentional pubhcity, to the building 
of aeroplanes and the making of mumtions , avowedly with the intention 
of waidmg off an expected declaration of war by Japan What economist 
will venture to say that this decision was unjustified? HTiether the 
allocation m the Plan was so far defective as to be injurious to health 
may, from the standpoint of the community, perhaps be tested by"' its 
effect on the death-rate “ Infant mortahty rites ”, vve are told by’ no 
less an authority than Sir Arthur Hewsholme, “ form a sensitive index of 
domestic samtation, and of peisonal hygiene and care In European 

Hussia the infant mortality per 1000 births m 1913 was 275 , in 1927, 
186 , in 1930, 141 which mdicates a great improv’ement in personal 
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iygiene since the Revolution ■” ^ There seems to be no doubt that, m 
spite of a local use in mortality in a few areas during certam months of 
1931-1932, amounting to a tiny percentage of the whole (as the result, as 
we have explained in our section on the Collective Farm,^ less of any 
failure of crops than of the refusal of peasants to sow or to reap), the 
general death-rate and the^infantile moitality rate for the USSR as-a 
whole have continued to decline, year by year, al the oate actually greater 
than in most other counti les in the world This statistical fact, however, 
does not^stop the complaints of the Moscow households about scarcity, 
which aie eageily picked up and repeated by unciitical tourists and the 
Riga newspaper correspondents None of these critics seems to reahse 
that the continuance of an evpenence of scarcity, of which many a house- 
hold in the USSR complains, does not im-ply in itself any diminution in the 
aggregate income of the community, or even any lessemng of the total supply 
of tlie various commodities that the consumers, furnished wuth steadily 
increasing purchasing power, arc anxious to buy In mercy to our readers, 
we confine durselves to one outstanding example There is, for instance, 
a constant scarcity of leather boots and shoes Is this due to any shortage 
of supply ^ In 1913 (when, we may add, there w ere practically no boots 
or shoes imported, except the statistically negligible purchases of the 
wealthy aiistocracy and the diplomatic circle, who ordered from Pans or 
London) ® we read, “ Russia manufactured in-faclones 17 milhon pairs of 
boots, but in 1931 the figure rose to 76 8 milhon pairs In 1913 Russia" 
manufactured 27 nulhon pairs of rubbers , in 1931 the number had grown 

1 J?eci iHeiictnc, by Sir nxtiitir Nowaliolmo and J A Kingsburj , 1933, pp 202 203 

“ Chapter III m Part I , “ Man as a Producer ” (“ The Collective Farm ’’) 

® The Russian statistics of imports for 1013-1014 did ;dot consider boots and shoes 
worthj of a separate record, but included them, mth every other commodity made of 
leather, in “leather goods ” Of these there voro imported in 1013, 118 million poods 
■weight, and m 1914, 89 million poods (a pood being a little over one third of a hundred 
weight), the values being given as 63 and 52 million roubles {Russian Year Root, 1916) 
It maj be added that the entire export from the United Kingdom to all the countries of 
the world of boots and shoes amounted m 1914 only to 226,184 dozen pairs valued at 
£839,133, which were mostly sent to the Dominions and Colonies (Statistical Abstract for 
the UK), so that the amount sent to tho whole of Tsarist Russia must have been well 
under one miEion parrs, if indeed, any but the statistically insigmficant high priced, hand 
made articles surmounted the prohibitive customs Uiriff at all • 

If, as bos been suggested, the individual handicraftsmen and Inistar artels produced, 
in 1914, more leather boots than thov did in 1932, of avhich there is no evidence, something 
, may he added for this source of supplj 

The same calculation is put in another way by a recent nell mformed writer, takmg 
otherfigures “ Prior to thenar Prussia produced from one fifteenth to one twentieth 

pairs of boots per person per year Tho great majority of the \ illago population did not 
wear boots but plaited grass sboes Only tho well to do peasants possessed leather foot- 
wear In 1932 the Soviet Union [a much smaller area than pro war Russia] produced 
74 million pairs — -nine times as many as before tho Revolution Kovortheloss tho demand 
for boots was not met Of the 74 mdlion pairs of boots and shoes produced nearly 20 
milhon went to children Nearly all children of school age aro supplied with boots through 
tlio schools At the prtsont time, production is at the rate of half a pair per inhabitant 
of tho Soviet Union This is ten times ns much as before the n ai, but it is still insufficient 
Not onlv the workers but eien the peasants nant to have (and many of them already have) 
several pairs of footwear for working holidays, etc ” {Supply and Trade in the USSR by 
W Nodel, pp 165 166) 
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to 65 9 millions ” Yefc leather boots and shoes and even goloshes itre, it 
IS said, as difficult to buy as ever ' Another household requisite in con- 
stant scarcity is soap ” In 1913 Russia manufactured 94,000 tons of 
soap , in 1931 she manufactured 189,000 tons (all of which was issued^to 
Russian housewives) and jet the demand far exceeds the supply ^ 
We could quote similar statistics, nhich would only make the reader 
du 7 j^, ivith regard to article after article, of which it can be shown that, 
year by year, ci much Icirgcf guaitlity jKr head of populaliou is aclualh/ 
being disinbuied to the inhabi'anh, without in any way lessening the appar- 
ent scarcity 

Paradoxically enough, this continued experience of a scarcity of com- 
modities and services m general consumption or use is actually a triumph 
for planned economy The veiy purpose of the General Plan, as declared 
at the Piftecnth Party Congress, has alw ays been, tlirough industriahsa- 
tion, to efiect a “ decisive raising of the cultural level of both citj' and 
village population including particularly the three-quarters of the 
population who aie women and children, and especially the backward 
strata of the population, the baclaiard districts and the backward races 
The awakening of these backwaid elements, numerically vast, and all of 
them, by the verj essence of the Plan, now' for the first time continuously 
provided with purchasmg power, necessarily involves a great increase m 
their material wants and dailj purchases Formcrlj', very few of the 
nfty or sixty milhon adult or adolescent peasants, and hardly any of 
their sons and daughters, ever thought of wearing leather boots They 
wrapped their feet in coaise coverings of canvas, flax or straw (lapti) 
Now nearly everj’' peasant man and woman, and all their elder children, 
want leather boots , and, what is more, the elders for comfort and the 
j'oung people £or smartness, they demand everj' year several different 
pairs of boots, appropriate to different seasons and occasions The 
tsarist factory production of 17 million pairs per annum has, tmder the 
Bolshev ist Government Plan, already been multiphed more than fourfold 
Probably not until it has been further quadrupled will the average house- 
holder cease to consider boots scarce m the USSR And the same is true 
with regard to sugar and soap, and m fact to nearlj' all other household 
commodities Thus, notwithstanding a steadily mcreasmg aggregate/ 
national income measured in commodities and services, and constantly 

1 The Great Offensne by Slaunco Hindus, 1933, pp 32 33 The visitor is struck by 
the spotless cleanliness of the Mhitc blouses which cortamlj surpasses that of the common 
apparel of countries in uhich soap is reputed to bo more plentiful than it is in the USSR 

^ Report of Fifteenth All Union Party Congress, 1927 See the comments in The Great 
OJfensitc, by Maurice Hmdus 1933, pp 32 33 

® We one to Mr Allan MonkhouSo an lUustratiio anecdoto of a Commissar of Forest 
Industries He said ** Wo hare given the peasant a traotor mstead of bis nooden 
plough We have given him a booklet showing him how to work the traotor and on the 
cover of the booklet n o have allowed our prmters to show an American land n orker 
operatmg the tractor complete mth lus tie and his polished boots Our peasant says, 

‘ Thanks for the tractor, comrade but where are the ties and the boots ? Can j ou expect 
me to drive the traotor in lapti ? ’ ” 
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rising money wages, securing a steadily growing aggregate distribution of 
these commodities and services, the phenomenon of inadequately supplied 
government shops and cooperative stores, m face of an 'ever-mcreasmg 
puichasmg power, is hkely to continue for a long time This is because, 
whenever each increasmg popular demand is being overtaken by mcreasing 
production, an mdefinite "number of new wants emer|e, towards the satis- 
fying of which an ever-rising portion of the increased productive power 
has to be allocated by the State Planmng Commission Who can compute 
the effect of the ever-widenmg desire for two or three rooms per family, 
mstead of the one, or much less than one, with which mne-tenths of the 
city population of Tsanst Russia contented itself , of the never satisfied 
clamour for more clothmg and better , of the ever-rising standards 
expected in public health and public education , of the-demand for more 
hospitals and matermty centres, with an almost illimitable increase m 
the nurses and doctors serving all the villages between the Baltic and the 
Pacific , of the desire for more schools and hbranes, with endlessly more 
teachers and professors and textbooks and scientific apparatus, over one- 
sixth of the entire land-surface of the globe Adapt and contrive as it 
may, the State Planmng Commission is perpetually finding itself at a loss 
how best to allocate, among the constantly widening range and increasmg 
magmtude of the consumers’ effective demand, the always insufficient 
labour force, buildings and raw material by means of which alone this 
demand can be satisfied Meanwhile no one can fail to recognise that, in 
1935, there is vastly greater plenty, m the cities and in the villages, than 
there has been at any previous time in Russian history The shops and 
stores are (1935) now abundantly supplied, ration cards"'have been one 
after another abohshed, and the total retail sales are going up by leaps 
and bounds 


The World’s Argimenl about the Plan 

The western world, and particularly the economists and statesmeh, 
have, as it seems to us, been mtellectually taken aback by the Pirst Five- 
Year Plan being actually put m operation They have been still more 
surprised by what they have heard of its substantial fulfilment in 1932, 
actually before the five years had expired, and by the confident launching 
of a Second Five-Year Plan for 1933-1937, on a much larger scale We 
do not think that the stupendous experiment of a deliberate plannmg of 
the economic relationships of a population now approachmg 170 millions 
has yet attracted as much serious attentiop &om economic students as so 
considerable an enterpnse deserves ^ ^ , 

^ We may cite, as the most serious of the economic e'^aminations of the Plan, the ahle 
volume entitled Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton (1934) , the chapter “An Economist 
Looks at Planning ”, in Oold, Unemployment and Capitalism, by T E Gregory (1933) , 
Die Soiojeiwirtschajt, ihr Wesen und thre neue EntmicUung, bv Boris Brutzkus (1929) , Der 
PUnfjahrplan und seme Erfiillung, by the same (1932, 106 pp ) The two volumes edited 
and contributed to by Professor F A Hayek, entitled respectively Collectivist Economic 
Planning and Economic Planning in Soviet Russia (mamly by Boris Brutzkus), 1935, 
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The Alleged Imfiadtcabihly 

The first reaction of the economist, as of the Britirii banker and 
manufacturer, \vhcn thej realu'^e the magnitude and complexity of the 
soviet General Plan, and the minibcr and variety of the contingencies to 
be taken into ,tccoimb, is to declare that the task is beyond human capacity 
But ten yeais’ experience of the preparation of “ control figures ” by the 
State Planning Department, together uith the actual execution of the 
Fust Five-Year Plan in 1028-1932, afford definite proof that such planning 
IS not impoosihle As ue have already suggested the process is not 
essentially different from that actual^ undertaken, for their own enter- 
prises, 111 the United States and in Gicat Britain by such industrial 
leviatlinns ns the United States Steel Corporation and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, klr Henry Pord and the General Electric Corporation 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Canadian 
Pacific Hallway Company Measined by the a alue of the plant and equip- 
ment in use, or h) the number of persons engaged, or h)^ the aggregate 
volume of the commodities and scrraces produced, the enterpiises of Uic 
USSR arc, of course, m the aggregate, vastly greater th m those of any 
one British or Amciican coipoiation But they are of the same order of 
diversity and complexity as those for uliicli the profit-malang Icrnathans 
construct, for tlicir oun purposes, plans essentially similar to the formula- 
tions of Moscow Ylietlier the Fnc-Year Plan of the USSR is equal m 
magnitude to those of a hundred of the largest capitalist combinations , 
or, if preferred, to those of a thousand of them^ all put together, the si/e 
has a bearing upon tlie scale on winch the planning process has to he 
o’ganised, but lends little support to its suggested impossibihty 

The communists point out, indeed, that the task of planning the 
production of a wliole n ition is freefromsome of the difficulties encountered 
in planning for a single industrial corporation, whatever its magnitude 
The Plan for the USSR need take no account of the hostile action of busi- 
ness rivals, whether they compete for raw material, for labourers, for 
specialist tcohmcians for banlc credit or for customers It has not to 
worry about possible changes in the price that the eustomeis within the 
USSR will pay for their commodities and sersnees because these prices 
are, for the most part, fixed, as part of the Plan, by the government itself 
Every producing unit m the USSR is free from anxietj^ — at any rate so 
far as the home customers are concerned — as to the market for its pro- 

descrie attention as the most competent of the ad%crso statements Perhaps -ho should 
mention also Die Oemcmv irlschaft, bv Ludwig Slisea (second revised edition, 1912 English 
translation, 1935), nhich confines itself, in all its 500 pages exclusively to a theoretical 
demolition of any planned economy, vnthoufc any roforenoo to the fact of its existence in 
the USSR during the preceding five years ' A hoolc pnhhshed in Russian (at Riga), and 
also in German carlj in 1029 and m an Enclish version m 1930, hut oMdentlj mostlv 
Written before the Pirst Piie Year Plan had been actually put in operation, gives many 
economic and statistical details adverse to Soviet Communism, and has a ohaptor devoted 
to the projected planning, entitled “ PurposoM Economics and State Regulation ” 
(Economic Trends in Soviet Gpm\iunUm, bv A Yugov, 1910, 340 pp ) 

\ 
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ducts , if only because it is known that the whole population will be, 
throughout the whole year, in possession of a predetermined aggregate of 
purchasing power, and will therefore certainly have an “ effective demand ” 
for whatever it desires No provision need be made for the extensive 
staff employed m other countries exclusively on advertising, m the 
unceasing attempt to attract customers away from the products of other 
producers Similarly, nothmg need be set aside for fire or marme insui- 
ance premiums, as there can be no wider spreading of risk than the funds 
of the community itself There need be none of the failures of adjustment 
between the supply of particular lands of materials, components or tech- 
mcal skill, and the capacity immediately to absorb any or all of these ^ 
factors, because it is the same authonty that dctbrmmes-how much or 
hov many of each factoi there shall be produced within the year, and at 
the same time determines how much and how many of each of them so 
turned out shall durifig the same period be taken into use, by each of the 
various batabhshments 


The Indispemability of a Plan 

Commumsts, moreover, point out that those who shnnk back alarmed 
fiom the very prospect of a planned production must reahse that it affords 
the only alternative to the anarchy of mdividual profit-seelang It is ]ust 
this anarchy that has given the modern capitabst world its devastating 
alternation of booms and slumps, with its perpetual “ reserve army of 
unemployed workeis, swelhng periodically to milhons It may be thought 
less objectionable that this same anarchy produces also the vast mcomes 
and prodigious accumulations of the mdustrial millionaues, the financiers, 
and the" owners of minerals and urban ground-rents, alongside the con- 
tinual existence of milhons of faimlies lacking the necessaries of hfe It 
is plain that if a nation decides, or is somehow driven no longer to depend, 
for the duection of its capital and for the orgamsation of its production, 
on the competitive struggle among the profit-seekers, and to cease to rely 
< exclusively on the “ price mechanism ” of a free market, it is necessary 
that each factory or other enterprise should be told what it is to produce 
And this involves the formulation of a Plan ensuring the production of 
exactly those commodities and services that the commumty needs 01 
desires 


The Plan ohmatcs hoih. Booms and Slumps 

As the aggregate amount of commodities and services requued by the 
whole community vanes only slightly from year to year — ^merely increasing 
steadily along with the increase in population and in production — ^there 
IS no room, in a planned economy, for booms or slumps In a planned 
economy there is no motive leading speculative individuals, hopeful of 
profit, to-multiply factories, mines, oil-wells or sugar miUs, automobile 
factories or wheat fields, beyond what the community needs , with the 
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result of presently overstocking tlie markets, slaughtering ivorld pnces, 
and making unprofitable dunng the slump all production whatsoever So 
far as production and consumption within the USSR is concerned it has 
been demonstrated that the Plan can be carried out with an eienness 
unaffected by the financial storms and panics of the capitalist money 
markets 

It may seem that the least foreseeable contingency that has to be, m 
one or other wa)', deliberately planned for, is a change in popular demand, 
which leads to a temporary accumulation of “ bad stock ” But this is 
met m the USSR, as it is already in every department store in the world, 
by dehberately planmng for sellmg off such surplus at reduced pnces, a 
contmgency which happens every year as a matter of course in one branch 
of trade or another The Plan is promptly adjusted m the course of the 
jicar, to the alteration in demand, by slowing down the production m one 
branch, and increasing to a corresponding extent the production in another 
branch of what, under planmng, is one and the same community enterprise 
As a matter of fact such popular changes of taste or fashion are, to 
some extent, themselves dehberately planned in western Europe by the 
principal producing firms and advertisers, and in the USSR, in a different 
^*17 ) by the pubho authorities In the Soviet Union the various scientific 
instatutes, together with other research orgamsations directly connected 
with produc’ng trusts or government departments, or with the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, are constantly at work upon discovermg what is 
e most advantageous consumption These agencies study such ques- 
faons as the nutricive value of particular foodstuffs and the functions of 
e various vntamins , the hygiemc effects of different textile matenals 
tor the clothing of infants, older children and adults respectively , the 
P ''^ysd by different dyestuffs and even by particular colours , the 
suitabihty of different buildmg matenals , the effect, upon health, mental 
development and particular diseases, of different methods of working, 
different diets and different forms of recreation and amusement These 
scientific enqumes, which are, in the USSR, carried on m an amazing 
variety, seldom issue in legal prescriptions or prohibitions But one or 
other of them is from time to time made the subject of intense popular 
propaganda in all the forms in which piibhc opinion m the USSR is 
habitually influenced to an extent that western Europe can scarcely 
imagme Those in authority in the USSR are, hke the Amencan advertis- 
m^, magnates, very definitely of opimon that both fashion and taste can 
be largely influenced by propaganda Hence changes m the volume of 
eman are y no means so completely unpredictable as is often supposed 
It, tor iMtance a scientific committee in the USSR should condemn the 
1 ’ as unhygiemc , and if for any reason the Communist 

ecided to throw all its energy mto denouncing it as a “petty 
oiu^ois imitation Irf a manifestly decadent civihsation, we suggest 
a Uosplan, and the People’s Commissar controUmg the production of 
pstick, would soon fina ‘Statistical grounds for lessemng the output of a 
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commodity that people were considering inconsistent with coinm^st 
ethics . On the other hand, it is asserted that the popular demand for 
footballs, and consequently them manufacture, have, during the last five - 
years, been greatlymicreased as a direct result of the dehberately under- 
taken propaganda in favour of outdoor games Here, as elsewhere, the 
planned economy of the USSR difiers widely from the unplanned economy 
of the western world The whole science and art of commercial advertising 
depends on its abihty to change the customers’ demands On this im- 
mense busmess there is spent annually in the Umted States and Great 
I Britam several hundred milhon pounds Communists are not slow to 
point out that for this considerable sum the community obtams no 
assurance that the best commodities ate supplanting the worst, or even 
any mcrease in the total consumption, but only an merease of the business 
of certain capitalist undertakings, exactly balanced by the diminution of 
the business of others It is -claimed that m the USSR such influence as 
can be exerted on popular taste or fashion is dehberately gmded by a social 
- purpose, which itself figures in the prognostications of the State Planning 
Department 

Equally too, the planned economy of the USSR is unaffected by crises 
of currency or credit It has to fear no bank failures^nd no pamc with- 
drawal of foreign 'gold Changes m price levels caused by ups and downs 
of currencies leave the USSR unmoved The effective operation of the 
Plan, in short, is as httle.concerned With the rating of the rouble m the 
markets of the world as it is with the problems of internal currency or" 
credit The oscillations of the foreign exchanges, and the ups and downs 
of foieign prices, affect it only to the relatively small extent to which the 
world price level of the commodities which it wishes to import,- taken as a 
whole, vanes at a diffeient rate from that of the commodities, taken as a 
whole which it has to export m order to pay for its imports ’■ 


The Abolition of Involuntary Unemployment 


The most important of all the achievements claimed for economic 
plaumng m the USSR is the abohtion of mvoluntary unemployment This 
took some time to effect In the disorgamsation of Wai Commumsm^ 
there wp,8, naturally, a great deal of distress in the cities, through wage- 
earners losing their jobs, andbetween 1^17 and 1921 hundreds of thousands 
of workmen returned to their villages Even the rapid revival of petty 
busmess enterprise in the cities under the Hew Economic Pohcy did not 
prevent the unemployment ffgures mountmg up to more than two milhons 
m 1925 One of the results of the adoption, in 1928, of the First Five- 
Year Plan was a steady and continuous reduction m the numbers of the 


botTveen iho level of prices of primary products (whicli 
dSJJs tLmonrfl eiport) and that of pnoes of manufactures (winch it 

' “ r ’ the past decade , and to that e^nt the Plan 

TdertaSgs dr'“"® intemationaUy operating capitalist 
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So inercdililo is the sjaHtath t>f a hud without mu ni}ih)Mmi)t that 
(outside the TJbSB) it lb stilhhmrd that it tan lx true It is, for lUsHuet, 
objected tint it is ineorn 1 1 to 8a\ that imeiuph>« nieul has been abolished 
m the XISSB, when there aic actualli thoiisimh of workinen wandering 
about sonic ceeii tikiii" hohdajs hetwien job and job It has been 
pointed out that various goiLUimcnt <h pattinnil? bale, dunup the past 
thice 1 e ITS, eonibod out thousands of •'Hj»eillumi‘ clerieal einjiloiees, who, 
it IS assumed (without anvwniTant), nimt roiisi ijiiemU be iniob.ntinly 
imemplo}ed and umble to get another sitnition nil} when , at a moment 
when most ol the two hundred and lifli thoiisniid (oUeitiie firms aic 
badl} m need of book keepeis i 'J'lie steps bemir t do n lii t be goi ornment 
to lessen the congestion of jiojmlatioii in Moscow and some othei cities b) 
refusing pel mits foi residing (bore to ill pet'ons without legitimate (iiiploy* 
iiiciit arc aetualh lukt n to mean tint theie must be serious iincnijiloi meut 
in those cities whcic, m fiet, faotoiics are seeking in i im for additional 


* JlicfL iH no mu inplnviiK nl iti (lie connirj of pomiIs" was tin jirouil honst nt 
Tn <! t'lc (null) union jomnal, on OetoWr U lajo T)ii Jollowmc was tlio miiiilU of (la 
I’topli •> ( ommi ar for i Miour ot October 0 111 SO 

(1) O'lint, to the tmt diTiuiiul in Kbour foui m nil linnclic" of mtionnl unnome 
all in>.iiranii otlui s will tiasc |in mint of uiii loploMiu nl Is nifitn No jiroelswn is intule 
in thi ISiulpi t for social insurant c foi jicvmiiit of iini mjiloicil lu-nclit (lurinr tliotiddilionnl 
quarter OctolHr-IliieinlKr I'l 10 

(2) All I-Kibour Ofliccs must, In) i tlio niocst-arj slops for imnicdiato dispiitcb ot tlic 
untui])Iu\cd to places of irorl riiia applu.-., in Itie fmt insUintr to tho c in rcevipt ot 
iinempIo\mcnt btnefil 

(S) Tlic nnt mploiod must not onU lie iissii neil to fucli worl b ns am indiinted b\ Ihtir 
specml qualifications but when ntic'snr\ nko to otlicr otcupations not requiring ui\ 
spcciabsid 3) ill 

( () Ko reasons for i cfusal to ncci tit t mploe mt nt must bo ncci pted, oxti pi tint ot ill 
ness, whiih Ipiist lit BupiKirlcd b\ n medical tcilificati Mtdicid (ttlilitalia an* to Ik 
L ssued to tlicijmtmploeed bi the comjH tout rocdicid autlionliis I’crsons lioldiii," sinb 
ccrtibuitcs MO onlitkd to bnitfit but tlic pajmtnta slmll be mndi from tbo msunvnte 
funds for tcmhoiArt mtapaciti to worl 

( i) Tilt lit ids of the depart mi ills dudmg with liihournnil tlu chairmen of tht uiBurinto 
funds w iUIk' htld jK rsonalK nsponsibh for tb< Btrnt fulfilnunl of tlionboM mumte 

(0) Tins minute is to ho put into operation imintdinltlv b\ toU phono 

At tho same time inUx,ascd proMsioii was mndt for coincrliag solcottd unsl died 
lahourirs into si died i raflsnibti liisknd ot tht fiftv million roubles that were paid out 
in Iintmploemont btntrds m laid, tw no that mim was jinw idtd in tho lOSl hiulgol for tht 
training (along with mamteinanoo itllowaiicoa) of niw andnstrinl workers ” {In J’lmr of 
Projlt, In Ham F Ward lOn.p 5). Tho aosiet authorities thoughtthis land of “ imem 
plojTiicrit pnv foi tinming for jobs which nn erjing out for eoiiipolont worl era < a 
conalruttn 1 1 xpimso ” {ibul ) ^ ” 
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labour ^ It IS even suggested tliat the “ deprived categories ” (piiests and 
monks, es-landlords atid ex-capitalists, speculators and members of the 
tsarist pohtioal pohee), who, if they have not taken to ‘ sociahy useful ’ 
occupations, are not allowed to vole or to belong to trade unions or con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies, and who, it is assumed (also without 
' warrant), must be without work and subsistence, are economically the 
equivalent of a large proportion of the unemployed of London or Berlin 

AU these expressions of incredulity arc beside the mafk The pheno- 
menon that 18 common to all capitahst countries, and absent from the 
' scene m the USSR, has nothmg to do with workers wandering from job to 
qob , or with seasonal woikers rctunung borne when their season’s work 
IS completed , or with men and women talang their holiday m travel , 
or with the nondescripts of the population of a great city outside any 
mdustrial orgamsation, who pick up a liviiig how they can in ways too 
obscure and often too discreditable to be e\ en listed , oi with the industrial 
malingerers, who exist in the USSR as elsewhere, and who desire nothing 
less than to be, regularly employed The Soviet Government does not 
compel people to work, any more than the British and Amencan Govern- 
ments do If any person chooses to live without work, in order to take a 
holiday in the Crimea 6r to go down the Volga, no obstacle is placed in his 
way He may,- mdeed, exist indefimtely m idleness by spending his 
savings or his inheritance, or living on gifts from relations and friends, 
without any legal proceedings bemg taken against him , although, as he 
IS not a producer, he will not obtain a ration card, so that he must buy 
his meat and sugar ivith valuta at one of the 1300 Torgsm shops, or else, 
with roubles in the free market And he may, presently, find himself 
deprived of a vote as a non-worker What is asserted is, not that there 
IS, in the length and bieadth of the USSR, none of this flotsam and jetsam 
of the shores of the industrial sea, but merely that there has been, since 
, 1930, no mass of able-bodied men or women ivisbmg to obtam employ- 
'ment, and unable to find an employer willing to engage them at wages 
Bar from subsidising unemployment, as so many other goveimnents have 
been driven to do, m poor relief or social insurance benefits, the Soviet 
Government was able, in 1930, to stop all such subsidies and to proclaim 
its readmess to discover a job at trade umon wages for every able-bodied 
worker, though not necessarily m his own city or in his own craft The 
obly alternative is that the government may think it preferable to pay 
lum or her a mamtenance allowance whilst receiving technical tralmng for 
this or that skilled woik Tins is certainly a notable result of planned 
economy ' 

It IS often suggested that this absence of involuntary mass unemploy- 
ment is merely an incident of an exceptional state of tbmgs, at a moment 

^ The Moscow Labour Placeinont Bureau “ in Juno of tbis jear (1933) received 
requests for 20,933-n orbors and could supply only 3222 , in July, 21,293 loquests and 1709 
filled , in August, 14,111 requests and 1433 filled , in September, 9780 requests and 1178 
filled ” (article by John van Zant in Mosemo Daily News, October 1933) 
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■when a prodigious expansion of industry is taking place , that it 17111 
probably not be of long duration, and that it is certainly unlikely, -what- 
ever the Plan may say, to be a permanent feature of the Soviet Union i 
Even if this should prove to be true, it must be accounted no mean achieve- 
ment of planmng to have avoided the creation of mass unemployment 
during several years of great industrial transformation In England, in 
the absence of plan, we did not avoid periodical unemployment on a large 
scale, even in the generations when the Industrial Revolution or the early 
Victorian railway construction was at its height In the Umted States 
there have been periods of acute mass unemployment over large areas at 
the time of greatest mdustnal expansion without plan But more than 
the temporary cessation of involuntary unemplo}Tnent is claimed for sonet 
plannmg It is argued that so long as the existing system of plannmg 
production and distribution is adhered to, there is no reason to anticipate 
that there need ever be, in the USSR, any involuntary mass unemployment 
(other than forbrief intervals, mindividual cases), whether “technological” 
or “ c)’-chcal ” or, rvith proper dovetailing arrangements, even “ seasonal ” 
This remarkable claim is based on the fact — apparently unbelievable 
by the deductive economists — that the plan itself prondes, at the outset, 
for the possession of purchasing power throughout the whole year by 
every person in the country who is within any part of the coUectivist 
organisation This organisation now extends to every branch of industry, 
and (with the notable exceptions of the still remaming minority of inde- 
pendent individual peasants, together with the nomadic tribes, vho pro- 
duce mamly for their own subsistence) also to every branch of agriculture 
The aggregate number of places to bo provided inmdustnal estabhshments, 
in the various governmental, cooperative, cultural and social ser-vices, 

‘ The difficulty is that no knou n syatem had been able to abolish unomplovment — 
not n cn Communism — for it is now quite clear that in the last feir years Ilussia lias been 
jnssing tlirough a ‘ construction boom ” analogous in every respfet to that e-eperienced 
in the capitalistic world , and that, with the gradual slackening of the intensity of that 
boom the phenomenon of nncmplojunent is appearing ’’ {Gold, Unemployment and 
Cnptlahsm, bj T E Gregory, 1933, p 287) 

Professor Grogorv omits altogether to alloar for the planned possession of purchasing 
poiccr throughout the tvhole year by ea cry person n ithm the collectivised production of 
the USSR “ If no lack purchasmg power ”, avritcs an American economist, “no lack 
ca era thing Possessing it, wo have every tlung wo value The energj and ingenuitj 
aa Inch have been expended on onr financial institutions ought to be turned towards the 
repairmg of a national damaged purchasing power actual poner to buy ” (AmeruMn 
Fconomie Lnfe and the Means of Improtementyhj'R 6 Tugwell, 1933) 

Professor Gregory’s vioav is aao think, not supported bv those economists'-who have 
cicainmed the facts The author of tbo most complete analysis yet made concludes that 
‘ If the authorities controlling a planned economy consider it more important than anv 
thing clso that overvhody should be found a job and that all the stuff that is produced 
for sale to the public should ho promptly consumed, then there is no reason uhy they 
should not get very near to achieving this aim This docs I think, amount to sayang-that 
plannmg is itself a powerful loser for doing auay -with the particular form of unemploy- 
ment cnsis which besets tlio capitalist world of to dav that is to say, prolonged nnemploy 
ment which, though more severe in some trades than others, is act so nearly universal 
as to raise tho unemployment figure aho\o the normal average in practically every single 
occupation, and yy Inch is accompanied by closmgdown of plants and congestion of markets 
with unsaleable goods ” {Plan or A o Plan by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp 203 204) 
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This claim to a perpetual adjustment of what m other countries is left 
unadjusted lias been met, among nearly all the economists of the western 
world, donn to the end of 1934, mth complete incredulity Then rejoo- 
tion of the soviet claim appears to us to waver between two attitudes 
On the one hand, it is still often assumed and implied, tliough with less 
explicit declaration than was formerly customary, not merely that sucli a 
planned adjustment is impracticable and undesirable, but also that it is 
unnecessar}' If, it is said, governments u ould only leave business alone, 
such an adjustment must spontaneously emerge, without any planiung, 
in every completely individualist society, in which there is no hampering 
interference, either by custom or law, trade muon action or capitalist 
combination, vith the free play of the “law of supply and demand ” 
^y}lether or not such an assertion, relating to a society that has never 
existed anywhere in the world, can ho logically upheld it is to-day more 
commonly admitted, even by the most ahstiact economist, that this con- 
stant mornng equilibrium is, in the world ns wo Icnorv it, nevei in faot 
aclueved Every capitalist comrtry manifestly suffeis acutely fiom 
alternate booms and slumps, accompanied by invohmtarj mass unemploy- 
ment on a largo scale Nor can it candidly be inamtamcd that there is 
any prospect in the futme, under a leginie of capitalist competition, of 
such an adjustment being attained as would prer ent the continuance, the 
perjietual recurrence, ind even the increase of what is now called techno- 
logical unemploj ment On tlio contraiy, it maj’ be predicted tliat teolmo- 
logical unemployment will spiead from country to country, and, assuming 
tliat inventions do not cease, ev en iiiciease Accordingly, most economists 
now admit tlie soiies of maladjustments attendant oh freedom of com- 
petition, but they regard them as mentable hlost of these economists 
aie prepared to meet the situation by a certain amount of well-dcvised 
interference with fiecdoin of competition by such instiuments as factory 
legislation , the common rules and standard rates obtained by the col- 
lective bargammg of trade umons , the mamtennnee-of the unemployed, 
preferably by some system of insurance , the public control of capitalist 
monopolies , and latterly even by the state assumption of the banicers’ 
regulation, according to their pecuniary interest, of the credit currency 
What IS sigmficant is that all schools of economists seem to feel that it 
IS necessary to asseverate that, whether or not a perfect adjustment can 
be secured along the hues that they severally propose, one thing is certain, 
namelv, that the adjustment actually secured, or likely in the neai futuie 
to he smired, in Bntam or the Umted States is, m fact, much more nearly 
perfect ^an that which can possibly be achieved under the planned 
economy " the USSR which they are so disinclined to examine 

The ’ sb ad Bcmoniisl’s Onlicism of a Planned Economy 

Thereisr , school ofeconomist3,nhich has adherents mall the western 
countries, who ^ trouble to dispute the actual achievements of the 
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planned economy of the USSR, hccanse they claim In po'^ess a science 
according to nhich these aclnoA emenf s are logically impossible It is 
only fair to set forth, cron if sucemeth, the aigument nhich conrnnees 
Sucli an economist that a planned economy must, by the verj nature of 
its being, fail to produce the results that it claims 

Such an economist asserts, in the first place, that the absence in a 
planned economj from the great part of the field of distribution, of 'a 
completely free market among individual buyers and individual sellers, 
must necessarily prerent the maximum satisfaction of the aggregate of 
consumers taken as a whole IITiat he calls the “ piice mechanism’ , 
based on perfect freedom of competition among buyers and sellers m 
such a market, coupled rvith unhampered hfaerty to any entrepreneur to 
produce rvhatcrer he chooses, and complete freedom of movement from 
market to market, 'both of commodities seelnng purchasers and of pur- 
chasers seeking commodities, nimt necessarily result, tlie deductive 
economist -would say, in the whole aggregate of consumers getting, in 
return fot the whole aggregate of their expenditure, the xer)^ maximum 
that lb possible' of what they themselves decide to be their heart’s desire ^ 
Or, -with greater circumspection, he may declare that such a perfect 
freedom for buyers and sellers alike, must certainly result m a greater 
aggregate satisfaction of the consumers’ conscious wants than the decisions, 
whether as to what shall be produced, or at wbat price each commodity 
shall be sold, made by even the wnsest legislature or government depart- 
ment 

The deductive economist’s second assertion about a planned economy, 
such as that of the Soviet Umon, would be that its abohtion or super- 
session of the motive of pecuniary profit m the entrepreneur or other 
proprietor of the productive onteirprises of the commumty, and also m the 
merchants and traders who move the commodities to the markets in 
which they are most keenly in demand, must necessarily result m a less 
assiduous attention to the wants and desires of the whole community of 
consumers It is, sudi an economist deplarcs, the desire for profit, the 
detcrmmation to make profit, and the expectation of being able -to make 
profit, that alone calls forth the greatest energy and persistence in the - 
mme-oivner, the manufacturer, the merchant, the wholesale trader and 
the shopkeeper, or anyone who acts m any of these capacities It is this 
motive, selfish as it seems, that drives the capitalist to engage in business, 
to risk the loss -of his capital, to make or adopt new inventions, and to 
strive to satisfy, to the utmost degree and at the lowest cost, the wants 


^ “ The actual direction of industry, tho decision wliotlior more wheat shall ho produced 
and less com [maize], or moro shoos shall bo produced and legs hats,” untes an American 
economist, “ is left to tho choice of indopendonl producers who make their decision with 
reference to tho state of tho markets ” To him it scoma clear that “ prices in tho market 
places arc in effoot n contmnal referendum on what men uish to produce, wJiat they -wish 
to consume, where they wish to u ork, and where thev wish to ms ost their savings ” 
(article by Dr Bonjamin N Anderson, junior, on “ A Planned Economy and a National 
Price Level ”, in tho Chase Ecomime BuUelin, July 9, 193J) 
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and desires of the consumers, on whose contmued purchases any lasting 
success m profit-malnng ultimately depends Such an economist will ^ 
confidently assert that, at any rate ovei the greater part of the field of 
production and distribution, there is no known substitute for the incentive 
of pecuniary profit, without which, even under the wisest government, 
the methods of production must inevitably stagnate, and the nation’s 
aggiegate output dechne in quahty, and even m quantity per head of 
population, whilst the efficiency of distribution would very largely^ dis- 
appear, to the incalculable loss in satisfaction of the consumers 

Dealing m greater detail with the planned economy of Soviet Com- 
mimism, the deductive economist of the western world would point out 
that, if the Soviet Government fails to debit each of its ctipital enterprises 
with annual interest, at an appropriate percentage upon the amount of 
capital invested in them, its failure to add, this mterest to the cost of 
production deprives that government, and the pubhc, of the data necessary 
for a decision as to which of the proposed new works it is economically 
most advantageous to proceed with first , and indeed, also of the data 
which might lead to the judgment that some of them involve too large an 
expenditure of the nation’s capital to be economically justified The only 
system, it is asserted, on wluch a commumty can obtam the maximum 
return for its investments of capital, is one which takes for its gmde such 
a continual allocation of capita] as will result in the return yielded to the 
last increment of capital employed in each of the enterprises being always 
uniform ^ This optimum distribution of the nation’s aggregate capital, 
it IS declared, is that to which, under perfect freedom of competition, 
’anfcttered private enterprise is always tending to approximate Such an 
optimum allocation of capital, it is asserted, will never be reached, or even 
attempted, by any government In particular, it is urged (quite forget- 
ting the grounds of the decision in the USSR) that the whole pohey of 
Soviet Communism is constructing gigantic productive works scattered 
all over the USSR, and therefore not always at the economically most 
adv antageous place, and its haste m developmg mass production by the 
use of the latest machinerj% at a time when capital is relatively scarce, 
has resulted m the consumers gettmg positively less to eat and less to 
wear than if the handicraftsman and the kulak had been left free to enlarge 
their own more prirmtive enterprises It is suggested that it would even 
havm paid the USSR to have imported the cheap machine-made products 
Vof western B^ope and America in return for more timber, gram and furs, 

> Wtting its scas^ty capital into enlarging these industries, rather than sink 
tqat capital in the attempt to make the USSR self-sufficient m the supply 

y Anj govemmentXof course finds that it Las to tahe into account needs and results 
incOmraensurabk h\ tlm economists’ anthmotic Iho London County Council does not 
debit its parks with inti^st on tbeir capital cost, as it is quite impossible to measure m 
monej the returns that wtey make to the communitv , -and quite fufflo to compare tho 
relative cost and utilitj oKan ospensive open space m a densely crowded central area, 
intb those of a l"ss costly ^cn space on the edge of the mass of housei, where tho uso 
by tho public is largely prosw®tivc 
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of every kmd of maclimery (as if there were no other consideration to be 
taken into account I ) 

I'lnally, the deductive economist of the western n orld denies that under 
the best planned economy there can be, m a commumty continuing to 
make inventions, to discover new sources of wealth, or even to change its 
fashions, any complete abohtion of involuntaiy unemployment— even 
Jong-contmued mass unemployment Such ever-recurrent unemploy- 
ment, it IS declared, is the price that must inevitably be paid for the 
freedom to mvent and explore, the freedom to substitute new methods for 
old, and even the freedom to alter tastes and habits, upon which the very 
process of mankind depends Such an economist may sometimes admit 
that the community as a whole may rightly relieve the sufferings of the 
involuntaiily unemployed, as it might the victims of an earthquake But 
, the deductive economist is more apt to hint, if not openly to declare, that 
mass unemployment under the operation of the “ price mechanism ” is 
merely a result of the “ rigidity ” ^of the wage-scales of the wage-earners, 
even more than that of the rates of interest demanded by investors , a 
rigidity which obstructs the operation of the law of supply and demand 
The amount of unemployment, it is sometimes asserted, is a function of 
the cost of labour If the wage-earners woidd let the “ price mechanism ” 
apply freely to the remuneration of labour, and, in bad times, accept lower 
wages, there would be fewer unemployed If wages were low enough, it 
seems to be held, m face of all the facts, that no person would be involun- 
tarily unemployed,, perhaps except transiently, a few individuals, through 
temporary maladjustments of the market ' 

A Gommumst Reply to the EconomisVs Cnliaism 

The economic thinkers in the USSR to-day would, we fear, deal very 
summanly with such criticisms of the economists of the western world as 
we have ventured to set forth ^ The claim that the operation of the price 
mechamsm m an absolutely free market necessarily ^secures the maximum - 
satisfaction then and there possible of the wants and desires of the whole 
aggregate of consumers, would be simply laughed to scorn In the first 
place, it would be objected that such perfect freedom is demonstrably 
incompatible with the actual organisation of any human society that has 
ever existed It is, in fact, no better than an economic myth, and one 
which cannot be shown to be capable of apphcation m any commumty 
whatsoever Even as an economic myth, it must be rejected as logically 
indefensible, because by its very nature it is dependent on any number of 
unstated and arbitrary assumptions, such as the institution of mdividual 

^ It ■would he hard to convey, to the economists of the -ncstem world, the depth of the 
contempt felt for their reasoning by the economists of the USSR — unless Jiy the estimate 
that it IS at least equal to that felt by most of the economists of the western world for the 
reasonmg of their Russian colleagues ' We venture to suggest that the reciprocal ignonng 
of each other’s studies and the reciprocal contempt for each other’s arguments is, on both 
sides, unworthy of what should be a matter of serious common mvestigation 
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ownerslup m tlie means of production , the umversal application of laws 
agamst theft and fraud of the particular kmd noiv in force in western 
Europe and the Emted States , and the existence of a pohce force capable 
of rigidly enforcing such laws But, even assuming that such a mythical 
argument could have any cogency, the commumst absolutely denies that 
there is any ground for the inference that the price mechamsm, under 
complete freedom of production for a free market, ensures the maximum 
satisfaction of the consumers’ desires The “ price mechamsm ” does not 
even purport to have regard to the wants or desires of aU the members 
of the community, but o^y to those of such of them as possess purchasing 
power It IS only what he calls “ effective demand ” that the deductive 
economist claims to satisfy It is only those having “ effective demand ” 
who are allowed votes in what has been termed a “ continual referendum 
on what shall be produced and consumed ” Yet in every country of 
capitalist civdisation a considerable number of persons at any time, and 
m every recumng slump milhons of persons, find themselves, through no 
fault of their own, for longer or shorter periods without any purchasmg 
power, and yet with imperative wants and desires which are “ effective ” 
enough to cause suffering and even death, but which do not constitute 
any “ effective demand ” that the economist will recogmse 

Moreover, the economist’s whole inference of “ maximum satisfaction ”, 
even of “ effective demand ’ , is logically unsound, unless it can be shown 
that equal amounts of purchase price represent, to different purchasers, 
equal sacnfices of happmess It is obvious that this cannot be demon- 
strated On the contrary, the very inequahty in individual wealth, which 
exists to a greater or lesser degree m every human society short of complete 
connnunism, necessarily involves the uncomfortable fact that purchase 
pnees, of equal amount in money, represent, in different buyers, extreme 
differences in sacrifice It follows that there is absolutely no ground for 
the inference that these equal 'prices purchase equal satisfactions The 
London crowds returmng home from city offices, overtaken by heavy ram, 
incur the cost of taking pubho vehicles x'ery largely accordmg to their 
degrees of opulence the wealthy banker takes a cab in the least shower , 
the salaried manager yields to the expense if the rain gets shghtly worse , 
the jumor clerk turns up his collar and holds out imtil he can reach the 
underground lailway , whereas the girl typist sharing her scanty wage 
with a sick mother, tiudges homeward drenched, before she will part with 
the pnee of j;o-morrow’s dinner But it is not merely the maximum 
satisfaction of desires that the price mechanism fails to secure It is 
plam that, with unequal incomes, there is not even a decent measure of 
justice secured m a community of persons having unequal needs ^ The 
“ price mechanism ” in the fiee market does not even entire a maximum 

’ The I’onimuinst ma^ safth admit that, i/»f ,aji( I It accepted that penoml salisfaciwn 
IS accurately ‘measured hy retail price, the conelu-iona of Professor Wises and Professor 
Hajek are concct But it is obvious that, in a population having unequal incomes, thej 
arc glannj,!} at nnanco 111111 the facts Other opponents of Soviet Communism admit 
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of social efficiency m -wealth production, because this requires the exaction 
of less woik from the side and the weak than from the hale and strong 
and the provision for the former of more care and sustenance than for the 
latter , wWeas the prices for their labour, which provide their respective 
' purchasing powers, tend, in a free maiket, to be more or less proportionate 
to their value to the profit-makmg employer, and this value is almost in 
luveise ratio to their needs ! 

But the communist has a far stronger reason for objectmg to the 
economist’s argument m favour of production for a free maiket The 
economist appaiently can never rid himself of the conception that 
the mam object of society must be to enable and promote the maximum 
actumulation of individual riches For the sake of this all-important end, 
he will put up -with the e-xistcnce, and even the increase, of mcquahty m 
opulence among individuals and social classes, and the e-xistence of a 
destitute proletariat whose wages do not suffice to mamtam them famihes 
m health For this end he insists on buying labour m the cheapest market, 
actually preferring, in many cases, children to adults, women to men, and 
even weakhngs to the strong, if only he can getthem at a low enough wage 
For this end, ho exploits the labour of backward races, incidentally 
destroying them indigenous social order, and leoklesSly intiodiicmg among 
them disease and demorahsation For this end, he wiU allovr the un- 
restrained using up of the future resources of the commumty , the careless 
desti notion of the forests , the reckless draimng of the oil-fields , even 
the destructive exhaustion of the soil itself The amemty, the beauty, 
even the healthiness of the country will be sacrificed to the supreme end 
of a maximum of production, not of wealth to the community but of 
riches to the entrepreneurs, to the very accumulation of winch, it is claimed, 
society owes its material progress It is interesting to contrast, with the 
criticism of the western economists, the ends that are sought m the planned 
economy of the USSR Both the First and Second Five-Year Plans were 
avowedly governed, not by the question of how to secuie the greatest 
profit or personal riches for a small minority of entrepreneurs and captains 
of industry — ^not even the greatest amount of wealth for the whole oPthe 
present generation — ^but by considerations not taken into account at all by 
the indyikdual profit-maker, of whom the western economist habitually 
tffinks ' There was, first of all, the need for national defence, which is a 
terribly expensive servioe, not yieldmg pecuniary profit to the citizens as 
such There w as the requirement, deemed imperative for strategic reasons, 
of the quickest possible industriahsation of the country, irrespective of 
the economic cost that might be thereby incurred, m order that the USSR 
might become practically self-sufficient before the capitalist powers were 
able to combine to attack it, or to blockade it There was the imperative 

tlmt it “ cannot bo assailed in this position If the problom consists of making the 
economic system serve extra economic ends ” — such, we suggest, as national defence, the 
improvement of Public Health and a nnivcTSiliBation of culture — then the planned 
economy provides an oxecUont solution ” {Fconomir Planning in Soviet Russia, by Boris 
Brutrkua, 1935, p 230) 
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The conhngencj of war may perhaps he evca more calamitous than a 
famine or a pestilence, especially as it may he accompanied or quickly 
followed by both of these scourges Something should be done to meet 
the calamity of war, as of any other contingency, by providing stores of 
foodstufls, cqmpment and miimtions, together with a gold reserve, as a 
necessary part of the Plan But what would happen m the case of a 
prolonged war on all the various fronts of the USSR which would soon 
ej^haust all possible lesert es ? The answ cr is that the abstraction of most 
of the able-bodied men from peace-time production, their maintenance in 
the field, and the universal concentration of jinctically .ill factories on 
war work instead of producing household necessaries, would mevitably 
soon transcend the pronsions of any Plan It would certainly 1 educe the 
cml population of the toivns to a cry short commons On the outbreak 
of war, they would be none the worse off because there had been, through- 
out the years of peace the most complete planning Whilst the wax 
lasted, its maintenance would h ivc to be plamicd for ]ust as much is the 
winter s ice Put simplj , the Plan would have to prondc for the illimit- 
able wastage of wai by suspending improvements and extensions of .1 
capital natuic , b} cutting down all expenditure on eultmal objects , by 
severely ratiomng the population , by reducing everybody’s income and 
by morejising every’body’s labour All these measures would have to be 
taken even if there had been no Phn Wliat a Plan would accompbsh 
for the whole people during war — as it does for a shipwrecked crew, m an 
open boat, madequatcly supplied with food — is to enable the privation to 
be diffused equally among the whole company, with such preferences to 
the children, the aged, and the nursing mothers as the current liumam- 
tanamsm might pi escribe instead of letting the whole w eight of suffering 
fall on the we.ibest mcmbeis But, even in the woist crisis of the longest ^ 
war, there need be no persons imemployed There is, indeed, m those 
circumstances, almost 0 certainty not onl}’’ of everybody’s Inborn bemg 
demanded, but also of an increase in everyone’s hours of work No one 
need be afiowed to starv^e to death, but everymne, with no exception 
for the rich, would have to forgo luxuries, includmg the luxury of 
leisure 

There is, how ever, qmte another objection often made to the possihibty 
of planmug the Plan it is said, will ho wrecked, not by war, with its 
chmmution of production, but by the very success of the Plan m its steady 
increase of pioduction What will happen when the present outburst of 
mdubtnahsation slackens its pace It is admitted that, at piesent, the 
USSR can find employment for every able-bodied man and woman of its 

goremment, oxcopfc so far a% it can imtiatc a few* eclieincs of public 'irorKs the products 
of nhich aronot offered on an> commercial marl et, is compelled to sit still and do nothmg, 
because, if it sbonld go further than this, its efforts to restart industry that has stopped 
mil have the effect of stopping such industry is is alread\ going , whereas the controllers 
of a Eociabsed ejstem, if they set additional plans afloat m order to absorb uncmplojed 
labour, are merely extendmg the existing system of indnstiy, instead of establishing a 
rival one which cannot work harmoniously "With that already m operation (Ploti or No 
Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp 203 204) 
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rapidly increasing population But presently tlie factories ■will all be 
built, tbe railways 'will all be made, tbe cities will all be paved and bgb'ted 
and dramed , tbe sovkhosi and kolkbosi will bave tbeir barns bulging 
witb excessive gram ^It is already predicted by some economists m tbe 
western world tbat over-production is at band, and tbat there will presently 
be as many unemployed m tbe USSR, in spite of its planned economy, as 
there is to-day m Great Britam and tbe Uni'ted States How can tbe 
Plan prevent future unemployment, it is said m Great Britam, witb so 
many babies still being born, and ■witb every demand already satisfied * 

It seems to us a strange objection to make to a planned economy tbat 
it will mevitably result m sucb a plentiful supply of commodities and 
services tbat eveiy shop wiU be heaped up ■with goods of which everybody 
has so much tbat nobody desues to purchase ' In tbe USSR, even more 
ob'viously than m countries of a more mature civibsation, it is tbe very 
nature of human desire to be bterally insatiable There are, at present, m 
the Soviet Umon nearly 170 milbons of people wisbmg for more rooms, 
more meat and more sugar and butter^ more clothes and more boots 
And all of these milbons are bemg provided tbrougbont tbe whole year 
with purcbasmg power ' What was formerly obtamed only by tbe rela- 
tively well-to-do, from sugar and butter to felt bats and sdk stockmgs , 
from several meat meals a day to ■wireless sets and daily concerts or 
tbeatncal performances, is now being more and more umversally demanded 
by every peasant firom tbe Pobsb border to tbe Pacific coast We bave 
already mentioned bow tbe result of multiplying fourfold smce 1913 tbe 
annual production of boots and shoes m the USSR has been to make boots 
and shoes seem scarcer than ever, because fifty or sixty milbon people are 
demandmg leather boots instead of only a few miUions There is still a 
long way to go before every peasant and every workman between Mur- 
mansk and Vladivostock has as much food, as many debcacies, as spacious 
a home, clothes as comfoitable for all the seasons, as good an education 
and as many books and newspapers to read, as frequent visits to tbe 
cmema, the theatre and the opera, as — ^to set no higher standard — ^tbe 
average professional man of western Europe t When tbat degree of satiety 
has been reached — ^mdeed, long before it has been even approached — 
there will arise new and competmg desires for greater leisure, foi longer 
and more frequent vacations, and for new opportumties of travel If 
every matenal want has been suppbed and every desire satisfied in every 
member of tbe commumty, tbe ultimate remedy for over-production is 
always at band in a reduction of tbe working day of tbe entue population 
— at last, by tbe then umversal machine, freed from insistent toil — ^from 
eight hours a day to seven, to four or even to two ^ Tbe short answer 

^ This eventual reduction of the* hours of labour is aetually m the mmds of those uho 
prepare the Plan “ The SoMet Government ”, ive are told, “ foresees a time ■when'ever- 
produotion will necessitate a gradual reduction of ivorLing hours for the' community 
^fany years may elapse before this pomt is reached in the USSR, on account of the enorm 
ous loenay m the production of commodities which has no'W to be made up ” {3Ioscow, 
1911-1933, by AUanllonkhouse, 1934, p 262) 
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to this strange apprehension of over-production is that the Plan itself 
regulates, according to the community’s need of commodities and services, 
the number of hours per day during which all the able-bodied adult mem- 
bers of the commumty vnll be asked to produce 

The I aiv of Diminishing Returns 

There is a more plausible way of “ provmg ” that an early recurrence 
of unemployment is inevitable in the TJSSK, even under a planned economy 
The annual increase in population, together with the labour contmually 
rendered surplus by mcreasmg mechamsation and rationahsation, might 
conceivably be taken mto employment by bringing more land under 
cultivation, or making cultivation more intensive, or by startmg more 
and more manufacturing enterprises But, it is argued, the Law of 
Dimimslung Returns must come mto play from the point at which the 
additional workers will find themselves, because of their resort to w orse 
land and infenor sites, produemg not enough profit to mduce any entre- 
preneur to contmue the business, and therefore, as the econonust argues, 
not enough foodstuffs for their own subsistence , or in manufacture, 
producing commodities so faintly desued by a satiated community that 
they w ill not sell at a pnee that will even buy the producers bread I 
The commumst answer is to laugh at the delusion that there is any 
such thing as a Law of Diminishing Returns All that is needed is the 
appropnate knowledge of the possible improvements of processes of pro- 
duction, whether agricultural or industrial, which will enable any number 
of persons to produce any amount of output of the commodities that the 
consumers desiie At any rate, if this is an exaggeration, even our existing 
knowledge would enable us to multiply many times the amount of food- 
stuffs thitt the agriculturists at present produce, and permit the industrial- 
ists to multiply equally their output of clothing and every other com- 
modit}' To the commumst it seems that it requires only scientific 
planning to demonstrate to the most sceptical practical man that the 
Law of Dimimslung Returns is, with the techmcal science of the twentieth 
century, no better than an economic myth The world is hving, in fact, 
under a Law of Increasing Returns, likely to endure until a date far too 
remote to be taken mto account in twentieth-century planmng 


“ But Planning means Slavery ’’ 

There is, however, a final objection to economic planmng with which 
nearly every argument on the subject concludes Admittmg that plan- 
mng may he piacticable, and that a cimmngly devised Plan may deal 
successfully with aU contmgencies, the result can be achieved, it is triumph- 
antly declared, only by reducing the community to the condition of 
sla\ erj It is the very essence of capitahsm, it is said, to cause production 
to be automatically adjusted by competition in a free market, and by this 
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means to ensure tlie utmost attamable satisfaction of the desires of the 
consumers This is taken to represent a state of perfect freedom -The 
very nature of pla nnin g, it is said, involves Hot only compelhng everybody 
to work, but also, as there can be no £cee market, commandmg them ' 
where they are to work, what particular work they shall do, and how many 
hours a day they shall devote to what will certainly be an imcongenial 
task, prescribed by a ubiquitous bureaucracy ' ’■ 

Let us analyse the modicum of vahdity that this ob]ection contains 
How far is it correct to say that the planmng of the community’s produc- 
tion and distnbution involves, either m theory or m practice of the USSR, 
a compulsion to labour ^ 

It IS hard to'see how it can honestly be suggested that, in the USSR, 
the General Plan itself imposes any legal obligation to labour upon any 
person whatsoever What the Plan does is a very different thing, namely 
to ensure that opportunity to produce shall be provided for every able- 
bodied person The obhgation to labour remains, m the USSR, as in the 
United States, ]ust as it is involved m man’s very nature He must eat 
in order to hve In every capitahst country to-day milhons of persons 
find themselves without opportumty to “ make a hving ”, and at the 
same time forcibly prevented, by the pobce protection of private property, 
from satisfying even their most urgent needs In the USSR, for every 
member of the collectivised orgamsation of industry and agnculture, the 
Plan provides a place m which he can earn trade umon wages But 
although the Five-Year Plan provides the necessary total number of 
situations waiting to be filled, neither the Plan nor any other law of the 
USSR dictates to Ivan or Nikolai which of the situations he is to fill In 
a much more real sense than m Great Britain or the Umted States, he 
may, according to his faculties, make his own choice of work Up and 
down the country many thousands of heads of estabhshments of the most 
diversekind are seeking additional recruits, even recrmts devoid of specific 
skill or traimng,un order to enable their works to produce up to capacity 
The trade umonists, and also the recrmting departments of the factories, 
will teU Ivan and Nikolai where they can hopefuUy apply for jobs, and 
will even help them to go to the jobs The establishments themselves 
have often sent out specially recrmting agents to remote villages who 
provide transport and subsistence on the journey (mcludmg the dependants) 
for any man or woman who will engage to serve at the standard wage 
"But no law compels any person (unconvicted of crime) to accept any one 
of these situations, even after he has exhausted aU his savings oi his 
inheritance, if he prefers either to hve on his relations, or to mcur the 

^ “ The system would requu-e the complete regimentation of producers As consumers 
they could choose between the commodities available But on the choice of commodities 
to be produced they could have relatively little influence They v ould have to take what 
it was decided to produce And what it iias decided to produce would be the resultant, 
not of the conflictmg pulls of price and costs, but of the confliotmg advice of different 
teolmioal experts and politicians with no objective measure to which to submit the multi- 
tudinous alternatives possible ” {The Great Depression, by Lionel Robbins, 1934, p 155) 
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penalties for detected theft, or simply to starve to death 

Tlieic axe seeming exceptions to this sv eeping statement, but they do 
not aSect the argument Thus cveiy member of (or candidate for) the 
Commumst Party, and every member of the Communist League of Youth 
(Comsomols), has voluntarily undertaken, as a condition of admission to 
these organisations, or of remaining therein, that he will undertake any 
task or duty that is assigned to him by lus corporate superiors This 
obhgation leads sometimes to the most devoted self-sacrifice for the 
common good, and occasionally even to the most heroic martyrdom in the 
cause But no one is required to ]om these organisations, and no such 
compulsion is involved in the Eive-Ycar Plan The Courts of Justice 
have constantly to sentence convicted crmunals to imprisonment for 
specific crimes , and the sentence often takes the humane form of requiring 
the defendant to contmue for a prescribed term (usually not exceedmg siX 
months) at his accustomed occupation m a particular cstabbshment, 
sufiering a deduction from his monthly wage If the penalty is between 
SIX months and three years, he may be selected for reformatory treatment 
at Bolshevo or other reformatory settlement In graver cases the 
defendant may be sentenced to a term of penal servitude, and be put to 
work on making a new canal or road But all this has nothing to do ivith 
the General Plan Equally remote from the Plan is the statutory privilege 
of all the rural inhabitants, in place of paying a road tax, to perform a 
certain number of days’ labour on the local roads (as was the case in 
England down to 1835 , and as is still the case m France, in some parts 
of the United States, and in various other countries) There may be 
other cases of levee en masse of all available inhabitants when, m some 
exceptional emergencj’, such as a fire or a flood, loss of Me has to be 
prevented ^ E\ en the forced removal from their homesteads to other 
districts meaning normally to less pleasant opportunities of earnuig then 
living, of kulaks and other recalcitrants who in 1931-1932 obstructed the 
formation of collective farms or the timely sowing and reaping — ^harsh 
and arbitrary measure as this seems to the Englishman' — ^was neither 
authorised nor contemplated by the Five-Year Plan In short, unless we 
are to consider as slavery all work done for wages or salary, in pursuance 
of contracts voluntarily entered into, and upon conditions settled by the 
trade unions m collective bargaining, there does not seem to be any 
imphcation of slavery involved in a planned economy The Government 
of the USSR has, indeed, no need to employ compulsion to fill its factories 
or state farms, or even its lumber camps It'finds it qmte sufficient, as 

^ Thus ifc 13 pointed out that “ Hussian law provides a reserve poiver of complete 
industrial conscription, "which requires that in case of public crises ovorjone between the 
ages of eighteen and forty five in the case of men (or forty in the case of women) must taho 
part m uork required by the Government, except only women more than seven months 
advanced in pregnanov, nursmg mothers and women with young oliildren who have no 
one else to look after them ” {Profeclion of Women and Children in Soviet Russia, by Alice 
Mithrow Tield, p 225, Labour Code of the Russian Rederal Republic articles 11 to 13, 
quoted m Select Documents Relatite to Dolour Legislation in the USSR, Cmd 3776 , Plan or 
No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p 79) 
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the output as mil lead to a higher price It ’sv as, w c suggest, au instance 
of Lenin's genius that he led the Supreme Economic Council in 1918, and 
taught both the SLite Plaimmg Gomnnssion.and the Council of Labour 
and'" Defence that there was no nay of ensuring that economic planning 
should be continuously directed to the benefit of the whole community, 
other than placing the control in the hands of the representatives, not of 
any of ilia orgamsalions of 2 n'oducers, but of organisations representing the 
consumers Only m this way can it be ensured that output should be 
continuously increased and that production shall really be “ for use ” 
and not “ for profit ”, whether the profiteer be the capitalist employer or 
the proletarian craftsman 


Citizens’ Control where that of the Consumer Fails 

It was not difficult to see that the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming practically umvcrsal, were the appropnato 
organs for administering, under their committees of management elected 
by and responsible to all the members, both the wholesale and retail 
distnbution of food and commochtics for household use, and evmii, m many 
cases, the production of such commodities But this form of consumers’ 
orgamsation is not available for the whole of consumption or use There 
IS no possibility of orgamsmg the unknown millions of persons who will, 
ultimate!} and indirectly, use or consume tlie products of the giant 
factories producing turbines, or those manufactuniig ball-bearings or 
motor lorries or tractors Equallj impossible is it to organise the users 
of the railway senuce, or of the Volga steamboats,' or of the post and 
telegraph and telephone services Nor can it be said that the workers 
in these services hav^e interests m common with the users of them The 
users and consumers in these cases are nothing less than the whole citizen 
community In these, and a hundred other cases, the supreme direction 
and maiidgement can be undertaken only b) the government itself, either 
central or local, with the assistance of advusory or consultative committees 
of the several categories of workers concerned in the production, and 
preferably also with the help, by way of criticism and suggestion, of 
specially qualified representatives of particular sets of users of the several 
products 

There is another reason why the planning of production, like its direc- 
tion and management, cannot universally be entrusted either to the 
producers themselves, in their several occupations and trade umons, or 
to the consumers themselves, whether m the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, or m committees of specially qualified users of particular services 
All these organisations, and their members, are necessarily interested 
chiefly in their own wants and desires Their minds are filled with a sense 
of present reqmrements They are not to be trusted to plan, impartially 
and without bias, for the future They are not qualified to weigh one 
against the other the importance of a fuller supply for the present, and a 
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proper provision for the next generation The com m unity alone has to 
hve for ever The faithful commiimst, looking m a distant future for a 
“ classless society ”, asserts that the state, will “ ivither away ” But 
whatever happens to the state, regarded as the wielder of coercive power, 
the state, in the double aspect of a bemgn housekeeping mother, mdis- 
solubly united with a trained and expeiienced statistician, will evideiltly 
always be with us , and, as we suspect, with civihsation becoming ever 
more complex, contmuously more and more • 

Just as the central committee at the Kremhn alone is capable in esti- 
mating rightly both the needs of national defence against foreign aggres- 
sion, and the appropriate means of warding off this danger to the very 
existence of the commumty, so a central planmng authority alone is in a 
position adequately to survey the needs of the future, and to make the 
appropriate provision, even at the cost of the present generation, which 
wiU secure, alike to the producers and to the consumers who are to follow 
the conditions of an unbroken contmuance of their common well-being 
And thus, in our judgment, it was right to put the appomtment of the 
USSR State Blanmng Commission in the hands of the USSR Sovnaikom, 
and to make it responsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
as representing the All-Union Congress of Soviets, rather than in the hands 
of either the All-Umon Central Council of Trade Umons or of Centrosoyus 
It IS emphatically for the commumty as a whole, as the trustee for the 
« future generations as well as for the present, and not for any contemporary 
section of the commumty, to decide on the General Plan 


The Supposed “ Coercion of the Consumer ” 

We are now able to deal with the common objection of nearly all 
schools of economists of the western world to the very idea of a planned 
economy Nearly all of them object to it, not only because they think it 
impossible for a General Plan to be framed to deal wisely with all the 
comphcations and contingencies of production and distribution in a 
populous commumty — or rather to deal with it with at least as much 
wisdom as the present congeries of capitalist employers — ^but because they 
are convinced that even the best devised General Plan must necessarily 
involve a coercion of the consumer With capitalist production for a 
free market, it is said, the consumer can get whatever he likes The 
capitalists of the whole world, eager for profit, will, it is alleged, compete 
with each other m struggling to satisfy the customer’s whim or fancy, 
and thus meet every demand of changing taste or fashion In any' 
dehberately planned economy, it is claimed, the consumer will be obliged 
to accept whatever the government thinks fit to produce , and no govern- 
ment, it IS suggested, will ever put itself to the inconvemence and eiqiense 
of satisfymg such a not of fancies • 

We suggest that this optimistic vision of the profit-seeking capitahsts 
as the far-sighted agents of the customer, fully satisfymg, through the 
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apparatus of a free market, all the desires of the whole community of 
consumers, vanishes under the test of reality and must he dismissed as 
another economic myth Even admittmg that the capitahst entrepreneur 
acts, m effect, as an agent for the prospective purchasers of his wares, 
this does not mean that the desires of the consuming pubhc will thereby 
be satisfied The profit-seekmg entrepreneur does not even aim atsatis- 
fjung the desires of the whole commumty He is concerned only toith the 
desires of that part of the commumty mlach ^will have purchasing poioer 
sufficient to permit of paying the price foi the product, The desires of all 
the rest of the community are ignored In this so-called “ contmual referen- 
dum ” those without purchasing power have no votes Now, m every 
country of advanced capitalism to-day, at least one-half m exchange value 
— it might even be said three-fourths — of all the commodities and services 
brought to the market are designed for sale to a mmority of the commumty, 
less than one-fourth of the whole, which takes for itself two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the national mcome ^ This fortunate minority, it is true, 
IS free to satisfy every whim and fancy up to the very edge of its wealth 
These customers m the market may fairly be said to have in their service 
the profit-seeking entrepreneurs and orgamsers of industry of the whole 
cmhsed world It is this aspect of the free market on which the economists 

are apt to fix their exclusive attention It is these consumers of whom the 
economist thinlcs This fortunate imnority would undoubtedly find their 
freedom of choice limited under such a planned economy as that of the 
USSE, though hmited by its purpose rather than by its process 

There is, unfortunately, m the free market of a capitalist society, 
another side of the picture It is a constant and, as it seems, a necessary 
feature of a capitahst society that the small minority of the rich are 
accompamed by a large majority of tbe poor Of these, at any moment, 
a considerable number are without any purchasmg power whatever ^ 
Many more have no more purchasmg power than suffices for a bare sub- 
sistence on the lowest scale compatible witb life This is not a matter 
only of the existence of unemployment in periods of depression In the^ 
England of the hegmmng of the present century, it was possible for a 
statesman about to become Prime Jlimster to mention that one-third of 
the whole population of the coun(3ry uas habitually “on the verge of 
starvation ” “ This not inconsiderable proportion of every advanced 
capitahst community cannot he said to enjoy any effective freedom of 
choice m the much-vaunted free market i Not for them are produced all 

^ It IS not nsnal! V reinoin'bercd, oa en bj economists, that in Great Britain, as in other 
coimtTics oi advanced indnstml civilisation, the wago earning manual workers with their 
lamilics comprise two thirds of tlio whole population , and that the aggregate income of 
these two thirds of the population novihcro exceeds one third of the whole national income 
See^the sHfistical sources given m Tahnn Tract ^To 5, iac(s/or Socialists 

The admission made hy Sir Henrv Campbell Banncrman was based upon, and 
supported hv, the exhaustive researches published as Zoje and Labour of the PeopJCf by 
Charles Booth (1" vols , 1892-1900) This survey was repeated in 1929-1933 under the 
direction of Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith by the London School of Boonomics, and published 
as The Lao Sunetj of London Life and Labour (9 vols , 1931-193k) 
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tho -wonderful \anet3- of foodstuffs, of clothing, of comfortable homes, of 
household furniture, of the apparatus of games, of hools, of works of art, 
of opportunities for tra\cl IIo^v limited is the range of choice of the 
labouiet’s uufc, in c-spcndmg the weekly income of one or tuo pounds 
(after setting aside the rent of the dwelling) which must provide over 100 
meals per week (reckoning 5 poisons and 3 meals daih ), and clothe the 
wliole family, and find the pence cvaclcd for social insurance, if not also 
those demanded for tramwaj fares, and, perhaps, some modicum of 
amusement The Russian visitor to England who \usits the pubhc markets 
during their biisj hours cannot help remarking the ama/mg wealth, in 
quantity and variety, of the foodstuiis, sweetstuffs, clothing, toys, furni- 
ture, household uteasils, and ever}' conceivahle temptation to the pur- 
chaser Here, surely, is the amplest possible freedom of choice for the 
consumer ' It takes a little rcdcction for even a tramed economist to 
realise that the vast majont} of tlic commodities ibsplaycd in the public 
markets, or in the shops of the London, streels (winch ne estimated to 
offer for sale more than a couple of milhons of different articles, including 
all the varieties of kinds, xnaterinls, shapes, colours and si/es),^ arc as 
effectively forhiSdcn to Uco-tlnrdii of all the inhahilnat.s of England as tf this 
large majority were stalutorihj prohibited from purchasing them In the 
Soviet Union, under the Second Eno-Ycar Plan, there are still far fewer 
commodities produced per head than in England and in much less vat icty. 
But the Plan itself ensures that practically every family m the USSR has 
purchasing power throughout the year, m addition to a considerable 
addition in the way of socialised wages Hence their effective command 
o\ei commodities, alike m quantilj and in \anoty, is m fact nothing like 
so much restricted as that of the couple of million imcmploycd in Great 
Britain, and perhaps not so much as that of the millions of Engbsh farm 
workem and general labourers earning no more than £2 per week for silch 
part of the year as they are fortunate enough to be m constant employ- 
ment There is, as it seems to us, iio reason why, as production m the 
Soviet Union increases, even the manual worker under the General Plan, 
w'bich IS constantl} elabointing the voiiety of its commodities and the 
range of its services, should not enjoy at least as wade a liberty of choice 
as the average wage-earner in any equally pioductlvc capitabst countiy 


Gicalcr Fnedom of Choice 

There arc, indeed, some stiilang features about the sti ucture of mdustiy 
and agncidtuxe m the USSR which mcline us to predict that it may pio- 
vide oven greater opportuiuties for the freedom of choice m consumption ’ 
than the modem capitalist anarchy In these days of crowded city life 
and mass pioductiou, the individual of exceptional tastes, uidcss'he has 

' Ono of tlio largo'it of London’s scores of hngo “ dopartniont stores ” (Solfridgo’s) has 
estiinatod, on tho basis of partial statistics, tbal it had at least ono million different com 
modfties on sale in 1934 

■o2 
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both tune and exceptional means, does not find it easy to get the excep- 
tional service he requires We have already more than once commented 
on the pecuharly soviet acceptance of the principle of multifomuty in the 
econormc and pohtical constitution Alongside the gigantic enterprises 
and standardised production of the manufacturing trusts and combines, 
and of the agricultural sovkhosi and kolLhosi, imder the direction of the 
People’s Commmissars and the Central Executive Council, there woths 
the steadily growing airay of Inistar artels and industrial cooperative 
societies that we have described ^ These independent groups of owner- 
producers, uifiike the trade umons and consumers’ cooperative societies, 
are not closed to the “ deprived ” categories, some of whom already find 
there a means of bvebhood They are sub]ect to the very imnimum of 
government duection or control They are practically free to make, for 
household consumption, whatever commodities they like, or to render 
whatever services in the way of mending or repairing, painting or deco- 
rating that they choose The design, the style, the shape, the colour, the 
materials, and even the workmanship are all within their discretion These 
independent groups of hand-working producers, which are steadily 
increasing m number, are already supplementmg, by specialised mdividual 
production, the mass output which seems indispensable, alike under 
capitahsm or under sociahsm, for the commodities required in colossal 
magmtudes “ 

A further extension of the range of the consumers’ choice is being 
more and moie afforded by the application of the “ principle of self- 
supply ” In order to reheve the burden upon the central orgamsations 
of coping with the demands of so large a population as 170 milhons, aU 
the factories and other mdustrial estabhshments and pubbe services have 
lately been pressed, as we have described,® to undertake their own produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and the commoner household commodities that they 
desue, through the factor}’’ department which has superseded the closed 
cooperative society to which their members belonged In this way 
associations of producers are lumted to assume the functions of manage- 
ment, but not the management of their O'wn occupations They ate to 
organise m order to manage the production of what they themselves are 
to consume Hence there are now in the USSR many thousands of 
‘ vegetable gardens ”, orchards, piggenes, poultry farms, and dames, in 
which all these separate groups are encouraged, irrespective of any govern- 

' Chapter HI m Part I , “ Man as a Producer ”, Section H , “ The Association of 
Owner Producers ” 

,, ^ Such an altemativo seems to he inconceivable by the individualist economist 
Either there is freedom of choice or regimentation of the consumer freedom to mate 
use of the most economical method as judged from the standpomt of profit or loss, or 
there is authoritative regulation of the methods of production Each of these alternatives 
excludes the other To have both planning and freedom, regulation and perfect elasticity 
of OTgani^tion and teclmiquo, is an impossibility ” (Gold, V nemploymint and Capitalism, 
by T E Gregory, 1933, p 282) This' impossibdity ” may bo wotnessed m existence on 
a large scale in the USSR under the Second Five Year Plan I 

® Pp 239 260 
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coUectivisecI, and all family vicissitudes covered by social services, a 
specific allocation of income as salai)’- or wage — the so-called “ personal 
wage ’’—operates differently from similar economic relations under 
capitalism How the difference affects personal motives and individual 
conduct on the one hand, and human imtiative and mechanical output 
on the other, forms the theme of the followmg chapter, entitled “ In 
Place of Profit ” 

still unnationaliscd indtistry of agriculturD But this methamsM is alwavs employed 
vith a difiercnce, bo that even ivhero the plan apparentlj follows its readings the results 
obtained may bo quite different from those which would be reabsed under an unplanned 
economy ” (Plan or No Plan, by Barbara 'Wootton, 1934, p 101) 
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IN PI.ACE or PEOriT 

The liquidation of tlie landlord and the capitalist, together with the 
substitution of collective for individual ownership, and of planned for 
unplanned production, necessitated, in industiial organisation, more than 
a structural change It involved the loss of the powerful incentive of 
profitr-makmg— that vision of “ wealth beyond the dreams of avarice ”, 
to be enjoyed by the mmoritj' who, under the capitabst system, controlled 
the use of capital and land and the hiring of labour Some efiective 
substitute foi this incentive of private profit had to be found Neither 
the Marxist theonsts nor any other school of socialists had given any 
adequate attention to this need We deal m this chapter with the way 
in which Sonet Communism has grappled with the problem ^ 


The Magnitude of the TasL 

We must recall the conditions under which the Bolsheviks began then 
reconstruction The nation mth whicb they had to deal was erfiausted 
by a prolonged war, which had.cost it milbons of hves, and stiipped it of 
tcmtoiy contaimng many of its factories, much of its railway mileage, 
and a large proportion of its few useful ports A defeated and demoralised 
army had streamed back in disorder into the %Tl[ages Then came armed 
rebellion against the de facto government, coupled ivith the lav less invasion 
of Russian soil by half a dozen foieign powers, fomentmg a civil wai of 
the most devastatmg character, in which much of the remammg railway 
mileage was ruined, thousands Of budges were destroyed , coal-mines 
and oil-fields were ivrecked, and both manufacturing and agriculture W'ere, 
m many districts, brought to a standstill On this ensued, largely as a 
result of the desolation wrought by these years of embittered waifaie, one 
of the wmist and most extensive famines that Russia had ever known 
In 1921 it could be estimated that, over an area one-sixth of the whole 
land surface of the globe, industry had sunk to one-fifth of its pre-war 
production, whilst agriculture was reduced by one-half, mth typhus, 
enteric and syphilis vying with actual starvation to produce a fearful 

^ In this chapter we have been gieatly helped (and even supplied with a title) by an 
informative work based on an acute analysis of soviet conditions, namclj In Place of Pi ofit, 
by Harry F Ward (193?) Two able pamphlets by Russian trade union ofGcials, 6ntitlod 
Why PiecexLorh in the USSR ? by L lOiufmann, and The Deielopment of Socialist Methods 
and Porms of Lahour, by A Aluf (both Moscow, 1932), put tlio communist \ lew before the 
thousands of foreign w ago earners now working in the Soviet Union Much information 
will also bo found in the (English) report The Ninth Trade Union Oongress (Moscow, 
1932). See also The Trade Union Moiemcnt in Soviet Russia (International Labour Ofiico, 
1927), and The Soviet Worfrr, by Joseph Freeman (1932), An able descnption by a 
temporarj worker m the Pntilov u otks at Leningrad is gnen in Eine Prau erlebt den roten 
Alltag, by Lih Korbor (Berlin, 1932), translated ns Life in a Soviet Pactory (London, 1933) 
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mortality, ani even more socially destructive plijsical and mental damage 
in ttose who survived To climb back to even a low level of efficiency 
was a difficult task The peasantry were not producing enough foodstufis 
to feed the cities The Bolsheviks themselves, a tiny rmnority in the 
population, were wholly inespenenced m civil admimstration, agricultural 
orgamsation or industrial management In industry, the greatest handi- 
cap was the lack of skilled workmen, and even of labourers of any com- 
petence m mdustnal work, let alone mass production, machine-makmg or 
electrification Nearly aU the civil servants and bankers, with many of t 
the professional men and managers and foremen of the factories and rmnes, 
had abandoned their posts, to ]oin the various IVhite armies, or to flee to 
foreign parts Lemn and his colleagues were confronted with cold and 
hungry cities beieft of mumcipal orgamsation, m the midst of a popula- 
tion ov^erwhelmingly agricultural m character, a peasantry of many , 
different races and languages, some of them the merest savages, a large 
majority of the whole quite ilhterate , dommated by superstition and 
demorahsed by greed and hatred, and all the horrors of a jacqmnc 
imparalleled m extent and brutality 

But the Bolsheviks were not dismaj ed They had some advantages 
not always possessed by successful revolutionaries Their leaders had a 
creed in which they fervently beheved They had evolved for themselves 
a code of social service and personal disinterestedness , and they had, as 
we shall show in a subsequent chapter, what no government had ever 
before possessed, namely, a supreme faith m science, and m its unswerving 
application to aU the problems of society Sloreover, the very abandon- 
ment of their posts by nearly all the members of the govermng classes left 
the field free The very ignorance of the mass of the population with 
which the Communist Party had to deal their very ilbteracy, the very 
diversity of race and language, with the lack of any uniform “ cake of , 
custom ”, the fact that what had to be moulded was a mentally un- 
exhausted and practically formless multitude — clay in the potter’s hand — 
made it relatively easy, from one end of the vast territory to the other, 
to instil a new faith There have been m the pastT though we usually 
forget it, v'oluntary mass conversions to a new rehgion, as, for instance, to 
the Chnstiamty of the Dark Ages In Russia there ensued, m the years 
following 1917, equally considerable mass conversions to the creed of 
Lemn To mculcate m these millions a new code of conduct, and ev^en 
to alter then mode of life, has naturally been a longer and more diffi cult 
task than to convert them to the hquidation of the landlord and the 
capitahst, and to the collective ownership of the means of production 
How the Communist Party has achieved this radical change m the motiva- 
tion of mdustry, and, to a large extent, even of agriculture, and by what 
devices they have made the social machine work without the lure of indi- 
vidual profit to the landlord and the capitahst, on which nearly the whole 
of mdustry and agriculture in other countries depends, clearly deserves 
the consideration of economists and statesmen 
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This maxim was elaborated with precision by Stalm, in his address to 
the Seventeenth Congress of tbe Commumst Party, January 1934 
“ These people ” (“ leftist blocldieads ”, he calls them elsewhere) 
“ evidently think that sooiahsm calls for equahty, for levelling the require- 
ments and the personal hves of the members of society Needless to say, 
such an assumption has nothmg m common with Marxism, with Lemmsm 
By equahty Marxism means, not equahty in personal requirements and 
personal life, but the abohtion of class, t e (a) the equal emancipation of 
aU toilers firom exploitation, after the capitahsts have been overthrown 
and expropnated (6) the equal abolition for aU of private property in 
the means of production, after they have been transformed into the 
property of the whole society (c) the equal duty of all to work accordmg 
to their abihty, and the equal right of all toilers to receive according to 
the amount of work they have done {soeiahst society) , (d) the equal duty 
of all to work according to their abihty, and the equal right of all toilers 
to receive according to their requirements {conummist society) And 
Marxism starts out with the assumption that people’s abilities and require- 
ments are not, and cannot be, equal m quahty or m quantity, either in 
the period of sociahsm or in the period of communism ” ^ 

So much for the ideals aimed at by orthodox Marxism But Lenin 
himself was above aU. things practical He refused to contemplate a state 
of society that was not yet bom He had to build the socialist state out 
of the human matenal presented by the 160 millions of workers and 
peasants, who had been taught, by centuries of pohtical and economic 
oppression, to grasp all they could get by hook or by crook, and to give 
as httle effort as they dared to the landlord and the capitabst Moreover, 
Lemn recogmsed that the impulses mplanted in the ordinary man to seek 
comfort and security, and in many men to better their customary condition 
of hvehhood, were impulses which, if directed mto chaimels of public 
usefulness, and blocked from the channel of getting sometlimg for nothing, 
were useful mcentives, and should be duly encouraged by'appropnate 
methods of remuneration for services rendered This could be done under 
Soviet Communism without the danger of creatmg new social classes In 
the countries in which capitahsm had replaced feudahsm by plutocracy 
— notably m Great Bntam and the TJmted States — different levels of 
income, especially when caused by differmg private fortunes, with varying 
inheritances, mevitably result in the creation of markedly different social 
classes With the abolition of private incomes from rent and profit, 
mdividual remuneration for services rendered might be sufficiently varied 
without impamng that -general condition of social equahty winch is funda- 
mental to both sociahsm and communism An obvious expedient was 
the adoption of wages accordmg to output , that is to say, the method 
of piece-work wages, as contrasted with a fixed daily or hourly rate for 
each employment 

^ Report on the TFort of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, by Josef Stalin 
at the Seventeenth, Congress of the CPSU 
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How Ptccc-wo)L Rates aic Filed 


Among tlie recognised leaders of tlic trade union mo\ einent in capitalist 
countries ^ there are some nlio Lave been surprised, indeed shocked, that 
their colleagues in tlie USSR are ■wholeheartedly in favour of piece-ivork, 
wherever and whenever it caube applied without detriment to the quahty 
of the product or to the health of the workers “ The basic system for 
the remuneration of labour in out country is the piece-work system, pure 
and simple ”, stated Shvemik, the general secretary of the All-Umoii ' 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), to the Ninth Congress 
ofTradeUmons - “ The piece-work sj stem makes every worker materially 
interested m increasing the productivity of labour and raising his own 
qualifications We must lay all emphasis on the fact that the piece-work 
system in our country is radically different from the piecc-'vvork system in 
the capitalist countnes There, the piece-work system is a means of 
exploitation Here, where the state is exercising the ma'ximum degree 
of care in the protection of labour, and where nc have a working day 
lasting seven hours, the piece-work system accelerates the tempo of 
socialist construction, mcreascs the productivity of labour, and guarantees 
the improvement of the material and general Imng conditions of the 
workers For tins purpose it is absolutely necessar} to reinforce our 
tariff Rate-Fixmg Bureaus by enhstmg members of the engineering and 
techmeal staff, and sinlled workers who have had practical e-qierience of 
technical rate-fi[xmg, to assist them m their work ” Nor have the soviet 
trade umonists, unhke those worlnng under capitalist conditions, any 
objection to individual piece-work, as contrasted wuth a uniform piece- 
work scale for all concerned “ Only by keeping account of the indmdual 
production of each worker ■within the brigade -will the growth of labour 
efficiency of the entire brigade be assured ”, explains another representative 
of the trade umon movement “ Collective piece-w ork, wrthout mdimdual 

accountmg within the brigades, brings us back to the wage levelling we 
have been trying to get away from , it is piece-work only m form, not 
in substance ” “ We will take the Rykov shaft, where a ‘ share ’ 


' For tho objection to piece ivork of about one half of the British trado unionists, geo 
Jndmlnal Democracy, by S and B Webb, 1898, pp 280 304, 328 334 It ig there pointed 
out that wliat is objected to by those trade unions in which time work rates are insisted 
V on, la not eo much piece u ork rates, as individual piece work where the rates are not 
N^afeguarded against undercutting bj fixed piece work lists arrived at by collectii o 
Qx gaining and governing the rates for specified jobs, pa^vable to all those employed on 
thos '' ^^^loro such piece w ork lists are collectively agreed to, and are binding on all 
1 oxnnl ^ \ workmen (for instance, among tho cotton spinners and weavers), the 

w ? ojerpuje uniens not only allow but demand them IVhere neither employers nor 
*'"^d IJO l>oen able to prepare such lists (as in tho building trade), British trado 
silio ^ denounce the individual and unsafeguarded piece work that cutting 

epjLj”® ''sheniti ‘o impose Other trado unions (such as those of tho boilermakers boot 
Him Seek P*lh operatives and compositors) willingly accept both systems worlnng 

•Uider ^^ctoiy^ertaiibs of rates uhero such lists are collectivelv agreed to and fixed or 
on 'I'ork Ijio of If 1°^® (ow ° repair work cannot be) included m tho 

ists ^ ^®^es On suei ^ 

, ,, Oondradc Unions, 1932, pp 57 G1 
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piece-work system was mtroduced in June and July 1931, to replace the 
former collective depersonalised piece-work system It is mw possible 
to keep an mdividual account of the production of each worker m each 
shift This IS how work is carried on in the Rykov shaft At the begm- 
mng of each shift the foreman measures the stope and allots a fixed 
number > of metres to each driUer Whoever finishes his share before the 
end of the shift takes on an additional lot The earmngs are computed 
as follows suppose the stope yielded so and so many trucks per shift, 
eqmvalent to so and so many metres stoped Consequently each metre 
stoped yielded so and so many trucks Now, a computation is made of 
the number of metres each imner stoped, which is translated mto a corre- 
sponding number of trucks, etc ” ^ 

This staking dxfierence in outlook between many of the trade umons 
facing a capitahst employer, on the one hand, and, on the other, the trade 
umons under Soviet Commumsm, is easily understood “ Under the con- 
ditions of sociahst economy ”, Kaufman explains, “ the workmg class 
determines th oiigJi the medium of its planning organs ^ what part of the 
products, created by the tod of the workers, is to be handed over to them 
in the form of mdiindual money wages , what part is to be expended to 
meet the lequirements of the pubhc, material and cultural needs, such as 
the construction of dwelhngs, pubhc health, education, etc , and what 
part IS to be appropriated to develop socialist economy, the construction 
of new mills and factories, mines, power stations, state farms, etc Thus 
that part of the wages which is not handed over directly to the individual 
workers is also spent on raismg the living standard of the working class 
and on the development of sociahst economy, which assures the further 
growth of the material weKare and the cultural standard of the workers ” ® 
In other words there is, m soviet production, no “ enemy party ”, against 
whom the workmen have to contend This is, indeed, the essential 
difference between capitalist and commumst production WTiere profit- 
making IS the recognised object of industrial undertakmgs, there is a 
constant danger of the employer takmg advantage of the worker’s increased 
output by “ cutting the rate ”, and so compelling the piece-worker to give 
increased effort for the old time-work remuneration Where the profit- 
malnng motive has been swept away, the danger of the rate bemg cut m 

1 Why Pteceuorl in the USSR ? by L Kaufman (Mosco-w, 1932), pp 19, 21 

- For the trade union’s participation m planning the standard rates of wages, -as well 
as the quantity and conditions of production, see Chapter III in Part I , “ Man as a 
Producer ”, m the section on Soviet Trade Umonism, especially pp 141-148 , and Chapter 
VIII in Part II , “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, pp 521 522 

^ Why PieceuorL in the USSR ? by L Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), p 6 This statement 
bj a trade umonist is put m generalised form by the American observer “ Wages repre- 
sent that share of the common product which is paid to the -n orkor for the satisfaction of 
his individual needs , wage payments are only one of the wajs m which he gets his share 
of the thmgs available for personal consumption, but through them he has some room to 
exercise his personal choice m what ho will buy, so their manipulation to stimulate his 
productivity is an appeal to him as an mdividual The general improvement of material 
and cultural conditions in which he shares appeals to him as a member of the class whose 
lot goes up together ” {In Place of Profit, by Harry F Ward, 1933, p 31) 
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order to increase the owner’s profits is eliminated Or, to put it m another 
way, when the one and only purpose of every enterpnse is a contmuously 
increasing output, to meet an automatically expandmg effective demand 
for the commodities, there is no objecfion felt by the management to the 
workers’ increased earmnga under piece-v ork intensity It is all to the 
good of all concerned that the woikers should increase their speed of 
v\ orlang, their economy of material or accessories, and their proportion 
of product free from faults, and, be it added, their maximum utfiisation 
of labour-saMng machinery, provided alwaj-s that neither the quality 
deteriorates nor the ivorkman’s health suffers Accordingly, m the USSR, 
there are none of the cle\er piece-work systems by which, m capitabst 
industr}’-, the workers are made to gam less per umt the faster they work 
Under Soviet Commumsm, the piece-work rates are never degressive 
They are, in some cases, even piogressivc, the rate rismg by stages for 
output beyond the norm “After a fixed number of units of the items 
to be turned out has been produced ”, we are told, “ every further umt 
is paid for at a higher rate tlian the preceding one For instance, if a 
worker is supposed to produce 20 iimts, each rcquinng the same amoimt 
of work, at 25 kopeks each, his pay for the 2l8t piece will not be 25 kopeks, 
but more , for the 22nd umt still more, etc Thus, matenal interest is 
supplied to stimulate the worker to save time and exceed the rates of 
production Under the conditions of soxuet economy this progressive 
piece-work s}stem is a method of gnung a material incentive to the more 
advanced producers ” ^ “ At the Uralmashstroi (Construction of the 

Uial Machine Works) the rates [of progress] for laymg foundations always 
used to remain unfulfilled , at the present time, since the introduction of 
the progressivf a, they are overfulfilling the rates by Cl per cent The 
earnmgs of the workers jumped from 5 roubles a day to 7 56 Many such 
instances could be cited Everywhere the system of progressive piece- 
work wage payment calls forth an increase in labour efficiency accom- 
panied bj a simultaneous nse in earmngs This rapid rise of rate was 
condemned because it would raise cost of each unit of production, but as a 
matter of fact this is not the case Everybody knows that the cost of 
every commodity includes, m addition to the cost of the raw matenal 
and laboiu, all o\ erhead expenses, such as heatmg and hghtmg premises, 
fire protection, maintenance of the executive and book-keepmg staffs, 
depreciation of property, etc These overhead expenses do not increase 
with increased output Consequently the more this output increases, the 
smaller is the proportional share fallmg to each umt of production 
it IS essential that a defimte relation be estabhshed between wage earmngs 
and the quahty of production, and not only its quantity In this respect 
the experience of several shoe factories, particularly the ‘ Burevestmk 
factory of Moscow, will prove very instructive There a progressively 
mcreasing system of wage rates was mtroduced, made dependent upon 
decreasing the percentage of lower grades of footwear Excellent results 
^ Why PteceworJ in the USSR ? by L K.aiifraann (Moscow, 1932), p 2? 
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were obtained from this system when it was introduced into several 
bngades in the form of an experiment Gfransition to this progrcssixe 
system required careful preparation, and what is still moie important, 
rigid accounting of output Every workei must sec daily how much he 
has done and what he is to be paid for it ” ^ 

The Rate-fixers 

It IS needless to observe that the working out of these elaborate piece- 
work schedules over so vast an area as the USSR is far from perfect , 
and the trade union authonties have been busily engaged durmg the last 
few years in appomtmg and instructmg rate-fixers “ A Technical 
Normalisation Bureau ”, we arc told, “ called TvN B is to be found in 
every enterprise attached to the department of labour economics of the 
fac^ry adrnmistration Its duty is to estabhsh rates of production and 
rates of remuneration, e c. to fix the standard time required for the accom- 
phshment of certain work with certain eqiupment, and the wage the 
worker is to be paid for it ” ^ But unfortunately such a rate-fixing bureau 
is not yet proiuded for every enterprise In 1933, before handing over 
his department to the AJI-Union Central Committee of Trade Umons 
(AUCCTU), the People’s Commissar of Labour was complaining seriously 
of the inadequac)^ of the supply of rate-fixers “ Wliat we do not have 
at present is a supply of technicians and skilled workers who arc also well 
acquamted with the processes of production Such workers must be 
found at once, and drawn into the work of techmeal rate-fixing Thus, in 
15 factories controlled by the ‘ Stal ’ trust, there were 524 workers employed 
in the rate-fixing bureau m 1930, and only 3G9 on March 1st, 1931 , those 
with universit}' education numbered 53 m 1930 and 35 m 1931 In the 
‘ Artem ’ mine there is only one rate-fixer for 5000 w orkers ^ In 33 mines 
of the Donets Basin there w'erc 267 rate-fixers in May 1931, but not one 
of them an engmeer or techmcian At the present tune 7000 
late-fixers are being trained but the students chosen arc themselves 
not of a kind as to guarantee a solution of the problems confronting us in 
the field of techmeal rate-fixmg . Courses must bo organised for 
workers wuth at least tliree to five years’ expcneuce ” ® 

^ Ihjd pjj 24-25 Xlie iraportanco of publicity ns to mtM and earnings, both of 
' jndmdnala and of the tingado or shift, is folly rcali>«d “ The y orter? are protected hy 
a minimum incomt and tho speed is not allowed to menace the worker’s health A 

rate fixing expert testified that in his cxpcnence ' tho speed up system is totally alFcnt * 
The ra^es are computed for quality as well as quantity of output, and tno worlers hoth 
know and approve tho ends for w hich tlicy are set They are not allowed to bo < nt dunng 
the ]oh, and instead of being lowered with tho incren'cd efficitnoy of the worker because 
ho Is making too much, tlioj progrcs-ively myroase with lus output It is customary to 
put on huge blackboards the workers* names, with quota, rates, amount done, wages and 
premiums earned At a large construction I hare seen one on a tree by the highway for 
all tho world to see ” (In I’lacc of Prcfll, by Harrj F IVard m33, pp 32 33) 

* Ibtd , p 30 

* Peoples Commissar for Labour (Toilhon), speech in Ntrfh AU-hnoi Congrtis of 
Trade Uwor^ 1933 p 160 Bnttsh and Amencan trade umonista worl mg by tho piece 
bave, outside the cotton trade, hardly begun to derclop such a class 
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Tlie inadequacy of the rate-fivers will doubtless continue for some time 
to be a wealmess in the soviet industrial orgamsation The complaints 
of the workmen will, however, ensure that in due time a remedy will be 
found At present, writes one of them, “ The majority of the T N B ’s 
owe their personnel to casual selection, w itli no attention paid to qualifica- 
tion, cvperience m the hne of work or social status At the Drerzhinslcy 
works (Ukraine), for instance, where a special investigation of the stall 
engaged in techmeal normahsation was made, there are only 41 workers, 
instead of the required 64 Among them are former teachers, copying 
clerks, sanitary w orkers and letter camera , the chief rate-fixer w as an 
actor At the same time the Cadres Department of the plant transferred 
20 well-quahfied workers of the T N B staff with much experience in 
this line, and 25 speciahsts, to other departments of the plant At 
individual enterprises, promoted workers are left to their own devices 
No theoretical instruction is given them Traimng courses to qualify 
rate-fivers are rather rare phenomena ” ^ 

So keen on piece-work are both workmen and managers in the USSR 
that it IS sometimes objected that the system lias been apjilied to lands 
of work to w hich it is not suited It has been found dangerous to stimulate 
railway engine-drivers to make up for lost time It may not be desnable 
to tempt workers to work at high speed where extremely precise minute 
adjustments are required There are many cases in whicli the highest 
quality of workmanship will not be attained if the workman is hurried 
There has been, m some cases, even too much wulhngness to w ork over- 
time in order to increase both productivity and earmngs There has been 
some reluctance to use mechamcal safeguards against accidents when they 
lessened the speed of working And the incentive of piece-work remunera- 
tion has been apphed to processes to which it was not suited, such as those 
requiring extreme precision, or those involved to repair w'ork " These are 
errors in mdustrial admmistration, which managers m the USSR are being 
trained to avoid, and trade union officials to look out for to prevent 


The Grading of Wages 

What exactly is the basis upon which these elaborate piece-work rates 
are determmed 7 A short answer would be that the piece-work rate for 
each job is based upon the time-work wage current in each category of 
workers, whether skilled or unskilled But tins simple answer covers up 
a radical distinction between Soviet Commumsm and capitalist enterprise 
In the USSR there is no such thing as a “ demarcation dispute ” between 

^ Why Ptecetcorh in the USSR ? by L Kaufmnnn <Moscov, 1932), pp 30 33 

° “ Complaints have been made by foreign mechanics in the USSR against being ashed 
to work ‘ by the piece ’ in such departments ns the making of machine tools ‘ Never 
before commg to the Soviet Union writes one of them, ‘ have I seen piece work in a tool 
room * * In spite of the so called driving methods of the Ford factory [at Detroit] 
no attempt was over made to raal e a saving in the tool room as all such attempts have 
resulted in tremendous losses ’ ” {Mosemo Daily News, September 14, 1932) 
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Avagc-ntp for tlie worivOis of tlie second category as 12 times liiglier 
tlian that of the first catpgorj , the rate of the vt orkers m the third categor}' 

1 45 times higher than that of the first, the late of tlie fourth 1-7 times 
higher, etc Individual iVagc-ratc schedules are now being compiled, 
in conformity vith the peciiharities of each brancli of industrj Tliey 
are to be diavn up m such a va}- as to leave ns big a margin as jiossible 
between the various categories At the same time, perhaps ov'cn before, 
the quahficntion manuals will be revnsed and these revised manuals will 
seive ns a basis for dmding the workers 111 .iccordancc with the categones 
listed m the w age schedule, which w ill depend upon their qualifications, 
and the difliciilty, and the sanitary conditions of the worlc to be done 
These new qualification manuals are compiled in accordance vrith the 
direetiv'es of the Supreme Economic Council of Kational Economv and the 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, and are issued separately 
for each branch of indiistrj b) each economic association in conjunction 
with the respective trade uniou central committee , and they take into 
consideration all the changes which have taken place m the organisation 
of production dining the last few years ” ^ 

The student will observe that what is essential to the dev ice of grading, 
if it IS to fulfil its object of automatical!) leading to a contmuous increase 
of skilled craftsmen, is that there should bo no fi^ed numbers of the workers 
to be admitted to the higher grades In practice, in the USSR any worker 
may, at any time, claim to be tried as a candidate for any higher grade 
The young worker in the lowest grade (No 1) may say “ I think I can do 
the work of Grade 3 ” The invanable answer is “ Come and try , a 
' fortnight’s trial wnll be illow ed to v 011 If you show that you can do the 
work to tlie satisfaction ahke of the management and of the trade umon 
officials in the factory, you wall at once receiv e the pa) of your new' grade ” 
This practice of lushmg up lucbviduals from lower to Ingher categories 
IS not found to lead to any surplus of supermen On the contrary, wnth 
the perpetual opemng of additional factones, corresponding, and more 
than corresponding, with the annual increase of population, the demand 
for skilled craftsmen is so overpowenng that the directors of factones and 
plants arc always being pressed, and sometimes peremptorily required, 
by the recruiting department of the AUCCTU, to train each yeai a giv'en 
number of responsible and skilled men who can lead and supervnse the 
workeis in new' entci puses , whilst the directom of these new plants are 
now forbidden, under severe penalties, to send tlieir ovni recniitmg agents 
to “ steabaway ”, b) promises of better conditions, the leadmg workmen 
of older estabhshments Thus, each establishment is thrown back on 
pr6ducmg, from its own rank and file, at least dl the skilled craftsmen 
that it requires On our ow n visits during 1932 to works of aU kmds, w e 

were everywhere assured by the directors and managers, as well as by the 
local trade umon committees, that the effect of this grading of the workers 
by different rates of wages had been marv'ellous Ev'erj'wliere we found 
1 Tf/iy Piccciiorl in the USSR ? by L Kanfmann (Moscow, 1932), pp 27 29 
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mcentive to raise lus qualification and increase the productivity of liis 
labour A firm line rvab taken b} the AUCOTU m the matter of 
regulating vages so as to give the leading blanches of industry the most 
favoiucd position The AUCGTU, in the instructions issued for the con- 
clusion of new collective agreements for 1931, firmly insisted that the 
wages of the workers at the various enterprises should be regulated on a 
basis which will gn e the workers a material incentive to raise their quali- 
fications and increase the productmty of their laboiu , the piece-work 
s}stcm must be adopted to the ma\imiini degree, and slalled woikers, 
especially those whose qualification is much 111 demand, must not be 
allowed to diift from enterprise to enterprise ” ^ It was in pursuance of 
this policy that the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) resolved that no further increases in the standard wage rates 
should be allowed to workers in the bght industries imtil those for w orkers 
m the heavy industries had been substantial!} increased In due course 
the workers in coal mming, and those in steel production, received a rise 
of something like 30 per cent , besides, in the Donets Basin, where the 
turnover was' greatest, a stead} but necessarily gradual improvement 111 
their housing conditions, together wnth the provision of greater amenities 
Another instance of the dchberate fixing of wages according to the 
“ social value ” of a particular category of work is given b} Kaufman, the 
trade unionist from whose pamphlet we haie already quoted “In an 
overwhelming number of cases,” he writes, “ a foieman gets less pay than 
a skilled worker Thus, before the reform decree of October 1931, a 
foreman in the metallurgical industry, responsible for the performance of 
consideiable groups of workers, was getting 225 or 230 roubles per month, 
whereas the wages of highly slalled workers at many of our plants amounted 
to 300 roubles and more Such a state of affairs resulted in the unwulhng- 
ness of a higlil} skilled w orker to become a foreman It was necessary 
to make a long and persistent search for a man who ‘ would agree ’ to 
become a foreman It happens frequently that a skilled worker, promoted 
to the position of foreman, after a month or two begs to be allowed to go 
back to the bench To prevent any disparity in the systems of 
remuneriltion paid to engineering technicians at dilierent enterpnses, the 
Iiiter-Union Bureau of Engineering Techmcians’ Sections, attached to the 
All-Umon Central Comicil of Trade Unions, w orked out basic pnnciples 
for the guidance of local orgamsations in the reconstruction of the system 
of remuneration of engineenng technicians ” ® 

The most extensive and most far-reaching application of the principle 
of payment according to social value was seen towards the end of 1933, 
when it was decided by the Central Executive Committee of the All- 
Umon Congress of Soviet's (TSIK) and the Central Committee of the Com- 
mumst Party, that special steps must be taken to attract immigrants to 
the Ear Eastern province of Siberia, and also to induce the present resi- 

^ Tlic N\nth Congress of Trade Untons (Moscow, 1933), pp 53 54 
* ITii/ Pteeeuorf in the USSR f hyL Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), pp 36 37 
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dents to remain tlierc Tins was inspired by tbe wisb to efiect a more 
rapid increase of tbe adult population of these regions in view of the 
possibility of a Japanese invasion It was emphatically a question of 
“ social value ” Accordingly, a special inclement of a substantial 
amount was made to the standard rates of wages payable to w orkers in 
all the industries and institutions in this province and at the same tune 
all the residents there were exempted from certain specified taxes Similar 
concessions were extended to the inhabitants of districts bordering on 
Mongoha 

The Machinery of Arbitration 

Behind all the apparatus connected with piece-work rates and the 
principle of pa}Tnent according to “ social value ” hes the possibihty of 
appeal against the local decisions to an impartial and disinterested 
authont}’- It is this right of appeal that prevents, in the USSB, the 
impatient stoppages of work, and the obstinate mals of endurance 
between management and wage-earners, that still occur in capitahst 
countries There are now, we arc assured, practically no strikes in the 
USSR and certainly no serious stoppages How is this happy state of 
things arrived at 

Let us recall the institution of the Triangle that we have incidentally 
mentioned in our section on So\net Trade Uniomsm ^ In c\crj industrial 
establishment or state farm (sovkhos) there is available at all times a 
local arbitral authont) , ready at any moment promptly to arbitrate on 
any dispute afiectmg cither mdividual workers or particular group? of 
sections of them This triangle consi'^t? of a representative of the manage- 
ment, a representative (usuall) the local secretary) of the trade union, and 
the secretar) of the Communist Part}’- cell or committee within the estab- 
lishment Tins arbitral authority almost always succeeds m adjusting 
the dispute to the general satisfaction of the parties But if one or othc r 
of them IS seriously dis’^atisfied with this immediate local award, it 1? 
open to him to make formal appeal against it to a higher authonty, 
indeed to an ascending senes of higher authorities winch it would be tedious 
to enumerate, up to a final appeal authont} This final authority was, 
until 1933 , the People s Commissar of Labour of the particular constituent 
or autonomou? ropubhe within the territory’ of which the estabhshment 
was situated How, w ith the abohtion of these Commissariats of Labour, 
the appeal 1? to the All-Umoii Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), acting tlirougb its presidium, which 1? always accessible with- 
out dclai . The case 1? thus immediately dealt with, and a final award 
given, w hich 1?, w e arc assured, m^ arnhly' accepted without obstruction 
by the parties concerned 

How can tlus pacific attitude of tw o obstmately contending disputants 
be explained ? It is, w e suggest, the result of tw o separate considerations 
In the first place both disputants are aware that, in an} recalcitranf e 
^ Chap’er m. la Part L, " Sian as o 1‘rodaixr ”, pp 146-147 
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neither of them could ohtam anj’ collective buiiport The manager would 
not be supported by the state or other trust from wlucli he holds lus 
appointment , nor could it o-ven rcpioach him for accepting a final arbitral 
award which lie hud done Ins best to a\ert The workman, if the final 
appeal to the AtJCCTU has gone against him, will Iniow that lus ow n trade 
umon, which is rcpicscntcd on the AUCCTU, cannot impugn the aw ard, 
and give him its collective support But thcie is another consideration 
that makes for acquiescence in the final aw ard Neither the management 
of the establishment, nor the whole aggregate of workers m it, strongl} 
combined in then trade miion, lias any pecuniarv inteicst in the particular 
case it issue, or in the way in which it has been decided The aggregate 
total wage fund for the establishment has already been dcterxmned, as 
we have explained, m the complicated scries of collective bargaimngs 
between the AJl-Umon Central Committee of Tiado Umons, the Central 
Committee of the particular trade umon, and tlie factory committee of 
the establishment on the one hand , and on the other, the representatn es 
of the USSR Sovnarlcom, the particular trust to which the estabhshment 
belongs, and the management of that establislimcnt ‘W’licther or not 
the paiticular workman who is aggrieved gets a higher piece-work rate 
for a particular ]oh makes no perceptible dillercnce to the yearly aggregate 
of w'ages paid during the year in the establishment If the total cost of 
production can be reduced in relation to the total output of the year, as 
by lessemug lost time or the amount of waste or scrap, or by unproved 
orgamsation of work, both management and workers stand to gam, cilhcr 
in bonuses for increased output or in additional expenditure on the 
amenities that the trade umon desires The worst that can happen, if 
tempers remain hot, will be that the obstinate workman who feels that 
justice has not been done to his case may, after due notice, take lus dis- 
charge He will get no nuemploymcnt benefit, but this does not trouble 
him, as he knows he can get promptly taken on at another establishment 


The Menace of Foreign CompcliHon 

It wall he noted that, in Soviet Communism, the representatives of the 
trade umons have no use for the argument that the acceptance of increased 
efiort for the same wage, or lower wage for the same elloit, hy particular 
individuals or groups, tends, through the worlnng of a competitive labour 
market, to reduce other people’s w'ages Equally, the representatives of 
the management have to renounce, once and for aU, the argument, 
potent in the world of profit-making capitalism, that a raising of wages 
in one country is impracticable, if other coimtries pay lower w'ages for 
the same grade of effort in the production of identical commodities 
Under Soviet Commimisra, if other coimtnes persist in “ sweating ” then: 
woikers, as a means oi producing commodities at a lower cost than is - 
practicable with a high standaid of life, this is merely so much the better 
for the workers in the USSR, enjoying such a high standard of wages and 
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leisure, \dio will get tlie Japanese product all the cheaper Thus, if Japan 
cliooscs to “ sweat ” her own teichlc operatives m order to he ahle to 
export textiles at an exceptionally low price, this will be to the advantage 
of comitrics who find such goods attractive to their citizens Trom the 
humanitarian standpoint it may ho wrong to -connive at “ sweating ” , 
hut one country can only with great hesitancy seek to interfere with the 
economic system of another 

The relative cheapness of the Japanese goods wiU, m fact, widen the 
range of alternatives practically open to the People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trade m the USSR It may render it more advantageous to the USSR 
to import whatever lands of commodities it desires to impoit in greater 
quantity feom Japan than from other producing countries It may do 
more than this It may render it advantageous to the USSR actually to 
increase its total imports of particular kinds of commodities as a preferable 
alternative to establishing additional factoncs, or^malang the requisite 
enlargements of the old ones, within the USSR In this case, it would 
he positively more advantageous to employ the annual increment of the 
workers m additional factoiies on enlargements foi produemg more of 
some other commodities m growmg demand In short, an mcreased 
cheapness of imported goods is always advantageous to the consumer of 
those goods Under Soviet Commumsm tins cheapness has no injurious 
effect on the wages of any workers in the importing country, or on any 
diiectors of industry A low level of wages in foreign countries is, under 
-capitalism a standing menace to higher wages anywhere Under Sonet 
Communism it is no menace to any section of the comraumty It merely 
enlarges the range of choice of the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade 
as to what shall he imported and exported 

But this IS not all As a body representing all workers and all grades 
the AUGCTU is not concerned with the aspirations or the monthly earnings 
of any particular person, or any particular grade 01 craft, or those cmploj ed 
at any particular establishment Its corporate interest is to secure, foi 
the whole aggregate of its chents, the setting apart in the national budget, 
of the largest possible aggregate wage fund, as distinguished from the 
allocations proved to be necessary for other national requirements In 
the course of this annual collective bargaining over the national hiHlgct, 
the trade union negotiators discover that the most cogent aigiiment in 
support of increasing this aggregate ivagc fund, upon the amount of which 
the earnings of all their clients ultimately depend, is the prospect of an 
actual increase vn the aggregate net productivity of all the enterprises 
throughout the USSR in which their clients arc all engaged Hence the 
rooted objection of the trade union representatives to any intemiption of 
industry bv strikes or lock-outs, or by ‘ demarcation ’ disputes ITcnct 
the intense public disapproval of ca’ canny ’ , or any otluw shirking of 
w ork bj indindti ils or groups , hern e also the perscstenf desire in season 
and out of season for p'^ce-work rates because tJus method of remniiera- 
tion will increase output and diminish waste , hence, nIso,'tbc promotion 
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of “ socialist competition ” among groups of workers as to whicli can do 
the most work, or save the most expense, -within a given period , hence 
also the eager welcoming of new labour-saving machinery, as of every 
improvement of industrial orgamsation that promises to lessen the cost of 
production , hence, finally, the wilhng adoption of a system of grading 
wages m such a way as to lead to a constant increase of the number of 
skilled workmen in each craft , and the cordial approval of the adoption 
of the policy of fixing the rates according to the current “ social value ” 
of each kind of slull The oapitahst employers in every other country, 
whilst complacent about their own supenor efficiency in profit-making> 
must now and then en-vy the industrial directors of the USSR the extra- 
ordinary increases of output obtained by the incentives that Soiaet Com- 
mumsm supplies to its labour force ' 


Self-Employment as an Alternative to the Wage System 

At this point we turn from the remodellmg of the wage system at the 
hands of the sonet trade umons, m accord with other soviet institutions 
and with the consumers’ cooperative movement, to a corresponding 
rehandling of the incentive of pecumary self-mterest in the quite Afferent 
field of self-employment outside the wage system We have accordingly 
briefly to survey from this standpoint, not only the operation of mdividu^ 
self-employment, but g,lso such forms of 3 oint self-employment as are 
exemplified by the industnal cooperative societies (incops) and the collec- 
tive farms (kolkhosi), of which we have described the constitutional forms 
in the several sections of our chapter on “ Man as a Producer ” ^ 

Now, from the standpomt of the development of character and intelh- 
gence, and from that of the production of free imtiative, much has rightly 
been claimed for self-employment, whether m the case of indmdual 
peasants or handicraftsmen, or in that of groups of workers in self- 
governing workshops or cooperative agricultural associations One school 
of sociologists, of whom the leading exponents have been Pierre G P Le 
Play, in the middle of the nmeteenth century, and such modern propa- 
gandists as hir Hilaire Belloc and hlr G K Chesterton in our own day, 
have ideahsed peasant proprietorship For the idealisation of the self- 
govermng workshop we can look back to Robert Owen m Great Bntam 
and Dr Biichez in France , and, following these Utopians, to John Stuart 
Mill m mid-Victorian days, and the^late Professor Alfred Marshall The 
trouble is -that, when this self-employment, whether of individual or 
groups, takes place within a capitahst environment, the self-employers 
are apt to become the victims, either of the milage usurer or gombeen man, 
or of the neighboimng landlord, or of the capitahst entrepreneur in whole- 
sale or retail trade, all of whom are always ready to assist their clients in 
bad times m such a way as to bring them permanently into subjection as 
“ sweated ” workers Painful experience has demonstrated how inemt- 
^ Chapter III in Part I , pp 172 234 
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ably the individual handicraftsman, as represented by the handloom 
weaver in the British village, or the maker of the cheap furmture or slop 
clothing in the slums of London and other cities, becomes enslaved by the 
wholesale and retail traders, or of profit-making entrepreneurs specialising 
on “ ginng out ” work to be done at home Even m agriculture, in these 
days of wholesale mechamsation and the contmiious apphcation of science 
to the art of cultivation, necessitatmg large-scale production, with costly 
eqmpment, the use of expensive fertihsers and what not, peasant cultiva- 
tion for sale, even m the more modern form of cooperative farmmg, fails 
to mamtam itself m a competitive world market 

To-day, in western Europe, few and far between are the associated 
members of workshops that are genmnely self-govermng , and calamitous 
IS the fate of the individual producer under the sweating system Even 
the peasant proprietors of Erance and Elanders, the most intelhgent and 
the thriftiest of self-employers,' are having^a had time But in spite of a 
century of discouraging experience, the ideal of self-employment in the 
self-govermng workshop has persisted among manual workers and phil- 
anthropists alike , and many and various have been the attempts of the 
trade umons to realise it in practice, always entailing on themselves heavy 
financial loss Even the British consumers’ cooperative movement owed 
its origm to the ideal of self-employment as set forth by the Eochdale' 
Pioneers m 1846 The whole movement persisted in regarding this ideal 
as its ultimate aim long after British cooperation had successfully taken 
the opposite foim of the service of the consumers, entirely managed by 
representatives of the purchasmg members, who employed officials and 
manual workers at salaries and wages 

Eor all these reasons the writers of this book have always rejected the 
ideal of self-employment, whether of individuals or of groups of individuals 
We failed to take mto account the extent to which the mamfest dis- 
advantages of a system of self-employment were connected with its exist- 
ence m the midst of a capitalist civihsation It is always unpleasant to 
admit that one has been ■wrong in a forecast of the future But confronted 
with what is happemng in the USSR we are forced to such an admission 
But we must consider first self-employment by individuals 

Individual Self-Employment 

It IS not generally realised how great is the number of mstances m 
which the Soiuct Government has left undisturbed the performance of 
service, and even the makmg of commodities, by indi'vidual producers, 
under the incentive not of profit but of “ pnee in the market ” Such' 

^ See The Coopcrahie 3Ioiement in Great Sntain, bj Beatneo Potter (Mrs Sidney 
Webb), 1891 This book was promptly translated into itussian, whore it was published 
in many editions A subsequent anolv sis by the present ivnters of seventy years’ cxpcnonco 
of the self governing workshop in western Europe was published under the title of “ Co 
opoiativo Production and Profit-sharing” as a supplement to The Few Statesman of 
rebruary 14, 1914 See also A Conslilulwnjor the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, 
by S and B Wobb, 1920, pp 27-58, 164-167 
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individual producers must not commit the offence of “ exploiting ” sub- 
ordmate labour mth a anew to making a profit They must therefore 
themsehes render the sernee or make the commodity, m return for 
which they may enjoy, bj nay of remuneration for then onn labour, any 
price that they can obtain in the market The number and vanety of 
these individual producers m self-employment in the TJSSR is greater 
than nould be at first imagined There arc, for instance, in the cities, 
quite a large number of nomcn independently earmng a modest hvmg 
by working for private customers as dressmakers, or as repairers of cloth- 
ing, furs, furmturc, etc Others do the household laundry for those who 
can afford the luxury of putting it out Similarly there are men who 
resole the family boots , others who make or mend household furmturc , 
whilst others live as “ handy-men ”, known to a wide circle of famihes to 
be able to execute promptly any necessary repairs to pipes or taps, roofs 
or windows There are men with a connection among those clients who 
periodically pay to have their watches and clocks cleaned and repaired 
The mdmdual droshky driv^ers, owning their horses and vehicles, still pick 
up fares in sodie cities, or find a bvelihood m casual jobs of haiilmg 
There arc ev^erywlierc shoeblaclcs phung then humble trade Quite other 
cases of individual producers are the “ free-lance ’ jouniahsts , together 
with the unsalaried authors or translators of books or plays, who sell their 
manusenpts to the various pubhshing agencies Then there are the men 
and women who pick up a livelihood by giving private lessons in other 
languages to enterprising Russians, and lessons m Russian to foreign 
residents, varied by malang translations or acting as giudes and inter- 
preters There are musical executants, and actors and smgers, not on 
any salary list, who live by chance engagements Finally, we must 
remember that there are a small number of medical consultants not 
attached to any institution and engaged solely in private practice and 
research , whilst there are a certain number of unsalaried researchers in 
other branches of Icnowledge, who supplement by occasional fees for 
techmeal articles, or for advice or laboratory work, their modest pnvmte 
incomes ^ The aggregate product of all these thousands of “ self- 
employed ” mdmdual workers in the vanous cities of the USSR may not 
amount to more than a fraction of 1 per cent of the total pecuniaiy value 
of the national output But their services add considerably to the 
amemty of life, whilst the fact that their existence is wilhngly tolerated 
in a coUectmst society remmds us that such a society easily leaves room 
for personal freedom and mdividual idiosyncrasy 

The Cultivation of Allotments 

The Soviet Government, how ever, does not stop at mere toleration of 
self-employment as an alternative to the wage system under collectivist 
employment Along certam hnes the Party and the Government are 
^ In the USSR all these occupations are open to the “ deprived ” categones, i£ they 
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actually promoting and subsidising self-employment on a huge scale 
Thus, hundreds of thousands of coal-mmers, railway workers and factory 
operatives have lately been provided with plots of land, free of rent, 
together with tools and seed for easy deferred payments, m order that they 
-may grow vegetables and other foodstuhs, and keep pigs and poultry,’^ 
_^either for consumption by their families or, at their option, for sale to the 
Consumers’ cooperative societies, or to the factory kitchens, or in the free 
markets of the cities _ 

-This governmental encomagement of agricultural production by the 
mdustnal wage earners has a threefold motive The Soviet Government 
naturally welcomes any mcrease m the aggregate quantity of foodstuffs, 
and especially an additional source of supply^ both as a further insurance 
against a bad harvest and as lessemng the pubhc responsibdity for tlie 
- mamteiiance of the population The product of an allotment is a useful 
supplement to the family mcome , whilst with the working day reduced 
to seven hours (and m coal-mimng to six hours) there is a district social 
gam m providing healthy occupation for the worker’s leisure. Finally, 
the occupancj’’ of a plot of land is a potent means of counteractmg the 
Russian workman’s tendency to wander away from his job whenever he 
hears a rumour that the food supply or the housmg accommodation or the 
factory conditions are better elsewhere For all these reasons the Sovuet 
Government finds it useful positively to subsidise mdividual production 
The total number of these allotments may be expected to increase rapidly 
to several milhons It is mterestmg to learn that they are especially' 
welcomed by the foreign workmen, pnncipally fiom the Umted States, 
who are now setthng m the USSR by hundreds every year ^ Moreover, 

^ ill but accept the universal obbgation to work for a living, and refrain from any action 
or propaganda against the regime under ivhich they live 

^ In 1933, ‘‘ In the Donbas these vegetable gardens covered an area of 40,000 hectares, 
and tens of thousands of workers wore able to provide themselves with vegetables and 
potatoes for the winter and to keep seeds for sprmg sowing Tlie distribution of plots has 
spread throughout all regions of the Soviet Union Dor instance, in tho Dneipropetrovsk 
Province (Ukramo) the plan of distribution has been completely fulfilled, and all tho allot- 
ments provided with seeds and tho necessary implements It cannot bo said that this 

uork IS bemg successfully carried on everywhere In the Uml Province, mstead of 250,000 
workers, only 220,000 were proiided with allotments In tho Ivanoio Provmce 9000 
hectares of land have been distributed instead of 18,000 hectares ” (Moscow Daily News, 
March S, 1934) 

“ Evcellent results of trutk gardenmg in 1933, by foreigners at the Kharkov Tractor 
Plant, w as reported to the foreign Bureau of the Central Trade Union Council by Lapandin, 
a representative of the trade union committee of the plant One hundred and two foreign 
families consisting of 39 Amencans, 47 Germans, 12 ^echoslovakians and 4 of other 
nationalities, received about 100 acres of land The lot was divided as follows 32 acres 
— potatoes , 25 acres — beets , 13 acres — ^barlej , 7 acres — cabbage , and 20 acres — 
millet The garden work w as excellent and the crops were cxtraordinanly good Famdies 
with thieo people participating in the work got as much as a ton of potatoes and half a 
’ ton of other vegetables Some families sold part of their surplus to tho Insnab store 
Vegetables ranged from 8 to 10 tons to the hectare and cabbage 12 tons As a result of 
this tho foreigners were able to raise 860 rabbits, and the number is still moreasing Tho 
gardens were so excellent m Kharkov that tho trade union committee organised several 
excursions to them As a result tho foreigners became more popular than ever 

“ One hundred and twelve famihes have applied for land tins year, and some of them 
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'inth the long-e'^tiblibhod habit of the Rii'-sians to form groups, -which 
often take the form of cooperative societies for particular purposes, many 
of the allotment liolders haie alreidv joined forces for the improvement 
of tlicir cultivation, ns veil as for combined marketing of their surpluses 


Sdf-Emplnyiiicn( tv Manufaclutmg Arlch {Incops) 

We have akcadj described ^ the structure and actmties of the self' 
gocermng industrial cooperative societies that ha\e de\eloped out of the 
ancient Russian artel Most of these “ Incops ” (-kIiicIi do not pay wages 
to their members, but mikc merely monthlv advances, finally shanng 
among them the w hole net produce of their joint labours) are no-vr federated 
in a complicated hierarchy, designed not so much to control their manifold 
activities, as to enable these to be carried on vnth a saving of expense, 
and with the addition of such common semccs as their own social insurance 
fund What concerns us here is the extent to which use is made of the 
mcentive of self-employment, with its correlative of obtaining for the 
members the full price m the market of the product of their joint labours 
The Incops have now been freed from any obligation to sell tlicir products 
to the government departments or trusts, except when these hav c supphed 
them wath their materials, or otherwise entered into agreements for pur- 
chase of the product The Incopa may at their option, have their o-rni 
retail shops in tlie cities, or their on u stalls in the free markets Or they 
mav , if thc} choose, enter into contracts to sell, at a freely agreed price, 
some or any of their productions, either to the government or mumcipal 
trusts, or to the consumers’ cooperatn e societies, or to the supply depart- 
ments of the factones, or other institutions 


SelJ-Employmcnt m CoUcdiic Farms {Roll host) 

But by far the most extensive development of self-employment has 
been the formation of collective farms (kolldiosi), -whether m their simplest 
form of agreement^ only for a definite amount of joint tillage , or m the 
complete form of the commune, m which every kmd of production is i 
jomt enterpnse, the proceeds of which are shared among the members , 
or in the intermediate form of the artel, now greatly favoured and every- 
where dommant, m which only the cereal or other principal crop is a joint 
enterprise, whilst each member retains for his o-wn benefit his dwelhng 

■want it assigned to them for a p<Tiod of six sears Foreigners ashed for 300 iragons of 
mannro, ivhich the trade union committee obtained for them The trade union committee 
IS getting a special I ind of potato, red potato for seed for the foreigners 

“ Gardens this jear mil be culliTated individually only Every person vail he allotted 
205 square metres of land, so that a family of five mil get about an acre No grain mil 
ho raised "Many foreigners of the plant helped their state farm last year One family did 
exceptionally good ivork, putting m 8S0 days of work ” (Moecoic Daily Neics, February 
20, 1934) 

1 Pp 170 181 
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and garden ground, his hees and poultry, and even a pig and a cow In 
this development, now comprehending nearly a quarter of a milhon col- 
lective farms, in which about twenty milhon peasant holdings have been 
merged, with a total population of eighty millions, we see, after many 
experiments, the fullest use made of the mcentive of personal ownership 
and indmdual gain , although this is imited' with the advantages of 
combined action wherever combmation is found advantageous, and is 
everywhere controlled by an essentially collectivist environment 

We do not need to repeat our description of the successive changes in 
the financial and other relations between the Soviet Gavemment and the 
kollchosi durmg the past decade It will suffice to state briefly the position 
in 1934r-1935 Adhesion to the collective farm is entirely voluntary 
Once admitted, however, the individual member can leave only upon 
conditions which he may find inconvenient He wiU probably not be able 
to find land to occupy individually anywhere in the neighbourhood , and 
he will not be easity allowed to withdraw from the commumty the whole 
of the capital that he may have brought in All the members of the 
kolkhos collectively determine the conditions of their common self- 
emplojment , and they dispose, at their will, of the whole of the ciop 
that they combine to produce, after defraymg expenses and making the 
stipulated payments to the government These governmental dues are 
now all defimtely fixed by regulation and agreement at the beginning of 
each agricultural year , so much for the agricultural tax , so much for 
hire of the tractors , so much for any other agricultural machinery sup- 
phed , so much in payment for the seed, foi fertihsers and for anything 
else provided by the authorities beyond advice, encouragement and special 
help in trouble Thus, the collective farms, in their self-employment, 
now enjoy the full incentive of retaming for themselves all that results 
from their additional labour and care If they can bring more land under 
cultivation than in the previous year, or sow more hectares than had been 
arranged for, or do more weeding, or put more skill mto gathering all the 
gram, or more care mto the threshing or the storage of it, the payments 
exacted by the government will not thereby be raised It is at any rate 
the fixed intention of the government that the kolkhos members shall 
themselves jointly enjoy the whole advantage of the increase that they 
have effected 

The cultivation of the mcentive of personal gam is carried still further 
At the outset many kolkhosi threv away this advantage, by sharing the 
produce among their family membeis according to the number of mouths 
to be fed Tins has now been sternl}' discouiaged, in favour of a distribu- 
tion proportionate to the amount of work done by each working member, 
according to the record of the number of “ workdays ” devoted to the 
kolkhos service The tasks are even graded, for computation of “ work- 
days ”, partly according to their labonousneSs or discomfort, but partly 
also according to their “ social value ” in managerial or other skill More- 
over where practicable, the further incentive is adopted, of payment 
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nrcording lo ic&ults Tiece-w ork tatcb are en for i)art icuhr ta?ks \ 

a hole Inigadc ■will bo made responsible throughout the > ear for a partieular 
department of ■v\OTh, nud rewarded at the end of the jest by a colkctisc 
psTment proportionate to the deparhnentnl output , and 4at the annual 
inembcni meeting all these arrangements will be reriscd m the light of 
experience, with the ob]ect of creating the greatest possible incentive to 
ma\imum production To this end the b isis of the mouthlv adrances to 
members <and that of the annual sharing m<n be altered The grading of 
workda\ ” uiuts mav be changed so as to impros e the position of the 
manager or the eccovmtant or that of flic member responsible for taking 
the produce to sel' in the ncighbonnng city markets This or that Bcheme 
of organisition hi responsible brigades mar be adopted, with this or that 
seale of pajment proportionate to output The policy of forgoing the 
chances of °alc m the free market, in faaoiir of contracting in adannee for 
bales to other institutions has to be considered and decided And there 
IS always the mam issue to be deternuned, in the light of its effects on the 
mentality of the members whether the whole of the harvest shall he 
distributed m sliares as personal remuneration or whether tins or that 
allocation should not first be made from the surplus for some common 
purpose, such as the prosision of a ertebe or a kindergaiton or that of a 
club with a dance floor or a cincm i 

But this IS not the w hole ot t he mcentn e to mcreased effort that is now 
gi\en to the members of colic etnc forms In all cases there is reserved 
to each family its own imhsadnal production So keen is the fjovitt 
Goa ernment on each member of a collcctia e fai m haaaug a cow of Ins ow n 
that it has already distnbutcd to such members more than a million cahc,s 
to be thus separately reared ^ “ In the North Cane isiis 101,000 peasant 
households without cow s w ere able to obtain them thanks to these credits 
In the Ukraine 200 000 households bought tows In the Ukraine 
there are alieady many districts, and thoiisandb of collective farms, where 
there is not one household wliicli docs not possess its own cow Similar 
acluevements have been attained in the Tartar Bepiihhc, m the JIoscow 
Province, in Central Asia and so on In many national republics the 
plans for siipplvmg cows have been considerably oacrfulfilled Thus in 
Uzbekistan 31,000 cow's have been bought for the collectiae farmers 
instead of the planned 26,000 , m Kirghizia 8600 cows ha\e been bought 
instead oftbcTOOOplanncd, and so on Stalin bad at least some ground 

for his prophecy to the First All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
UdarnilvS in February 1933 that “ In another year or tw o ymu wall not find 
a single peasant who does not possess his own cow "Wliatevcr is gamed 
from the garden ground the beehives, the poultry ruu, the piggery and 
the dairy by the spare-time labours of the member and his family is wholly 

^ The method adopted that tho agricultural banh uns authorised to is^ue \nthoiit 
collateral tecuntj, crcdita to enable pen^mnts eah es on deferred pa%Tnent5 Xn, tho 

course of a few months of 1933 thes>e credits were actually to the amount of *>2 300,000 

roubles 

= Moscow Dathj Isetts rebruarr 27, 1934 
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A NETWORK OF AGREEMENTS 

at his own disposal He may consume it or any pait of it in supplement 
os his monthly advances and his annual share of the kolkhos surplus Or 
he may sell the whole or any part of it to any other consumer, m the 
neighbouring free market or otherwise He may even enter into an indi- 
vidual contract to supply the consunaers’ cooperative society, or a factory - 
kitchen or any other institution, with eggs or honey, poultry or pigmeat 
What he is not allowed to do is to sell to anyone who means to sell agam 
— ^that IS to say, in soviet parlance, to any speculator 

There is much more that could be said about the way in which 
the mcentive of personal gain is now being used in the development of the 
kollchosi Thus, the koUchosi of shore fishermen on the coasts or in the 
rivers and lakes, who, besides enjoying the produce of their own garden, 
grounds and hvestock, pursue their fishing as a joint enterprise, share the 
proceeds, not equally but accordmg to the work done by each member, 
with a graded scale, in whicb the “ leadmg hand ” in each group gets, for 
each time umt of work done, a double share of the produce, and each boy 
apprentice only half a share The fishery kolkhosi are then enabled and 
encouraged to contract, for a specified penqd, for the sale of the whole 
or any fixed proportion of their catch, either wuth a government fishery 
trust, or with any consumers’ coopelative society, or with any department 
of self-supply m a factory, or other institution They are thus free, either 
by sale in the open market, to take advantage of any local and temporary 
shortage of supply , or, at their option, to obtain by previous contract an 
assured and regular price for their product And the members of the 
“ integral ” cooperative societies,’- in which the professional hunters and 
trappers of Northern and Eastern Siberia are included, may either limit 
their cooperation to a joint warehousing and marketing of their individual 
captures, or they may, at their option, pool among the members of a local 
group the proceeds of a season’s work, in order jomtly to fulfil a contract 
made with the Government Fur Trust, or with any institution, and share 
the price among themselves in any way they choose 


- The Complicated Nelwoi L of Ag) cements for Supplies 

' The more the student studies the 'orgamsation of distribution in the 
USSR of to-day, the more he -snll be impressed by the complicated net- 
work of voluntary agreements by means of -w^hich an ever-mcreasmg 
proportion of the foodstuffs are being transferred from the indindual 
producers to the individual consumers This multiformity of the dis- 
tributing agency has become defimtely a principle of soviet pohcy “ It 
r would be -wrong ”, declared Stalin in his report to the Communist Party 
'■m January 1933, “ to think that soviet trade can be developed along only 
one channel for example, the cooperative societies In order to develop 

^ See, for the fishorj Lolkhosi, Chapter III m Part I , “ Man as a Producer ”, pp 
221-223 , and for the Integral Cooperative Societies, Chapter IV in Part I , “ Men as e 
Consumer ”, pp 223 224 
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soviet trade, all dianncls mud be used tlie (oopcrative societies, the 
state tradiii" system <inil collcttne farm tr.idmf; ’ > The onh clianncl to 
be a\ 0 ded is am “ reais nl of tapitali=m and tiie fuiictionini' of the private 
capitalist sector m the circulation of conimoditits ’’—meaning both the 
employment of wage-labour for the making of profit, and the purchase of 
commodities in order to resell them at a profit “ Soviet trade ", Stalin 
continued, “is trade wathout capitalists, irreat or small, trade without 
speculators, great or small It ir a spi cial form of tr ide which has ncaer 
existed m history before, and which we alone, the Bolshcnks, practise m 
the conditions of soaiet dcaclopment ’ " 

Tins dcliberitc dcaelopment of free trade and free contract in a free 
market, as an mcentnc to increased production is further explained in 
Stilm’s address lo the Sccenteenth Parts Congress m January 193i 
“ The state trading system, ’ ho said, “ the cooper itne trading sjstem 
the local industries, the collects e fanns and the mdnidnal peasants must 
he drawn into this business Tins is what we c.ill expanded soviet trade, 
trade wathout capitalists, trade without profiteers -\s you sec the 
expansion of soiict trade is a very urgent problem which, if not sohed, 
w ill make further progress impossible 

“ Ne\ erthcloss, ’ Stalin continued, “ m spite of the fact that this truth 
IS perfectl} obvious, the Party m the period under review, had to over- 
come a number of obstacles in tbe w av of c’^ pending soviet trade To 

begin with, in the ranks of a certain section of communists, there sliU 
icigns a supercilious contemptuous attitude iowards trade in general and 
towards soviet trade in particular These communists, if thev' may be 
called that, look upon soviet trade as some thing of second iw importance, 
hardly vrorlh bothering aliout, ind regard those engaged in trade ns 
doomed It goes without sajing that the Party had to give a slight 
ahakmg up to these communists, if the} may be called that, and^tlurovv 
their aristocratic prejudices into the dustbin Purtbermoro, we had 
to liquidate the monopol) of the cooperatives in the market In this 
connection we instructed all the commissariats to commence trading in 
their own goods, and the Commissariat for Supplies was instiucted to 
develop an extensive trade in agricultural produce On the one hand, 
this led to the improvement of cooperative trade as a result of com- 
petition , on the other hand, it led to a reduction m prices m the market, 
to the market being put m a soimder condition A wide network of 
dming-xooms was estahhshed which provade food at reduced prices 
(‘ pubhc catering ’) , workers suppl} departments (OES) were established^ 
in the factones, and all those who had no connection wath the factory were 
taken off the supply list (in the factones under the control of the Gom- 
nussariat for Heavy Industry alone 500,000 persons had to be removed 
from the hst) 

^ Stalin s speech on “ The Results of the Pirst Rive Year Plan ” to the Joint Plenum 
of the Central Committee and Central Control Commission of the CPSU, in Prom the 
Ftrit to the Second Fne Year Flan, 1933, p 47 - 

* Jbtd p 47 
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actually encomaged, and often provided vnth improved accommodatioD 
for its crowd of customers The So\net Government, indeed, is now bent 
on mcreasmg the importance of this free market, and especially on 
attracting additional supphes, and the regular attendance of the peasantry 
with foodstuffs to sell It is calculated that in years of good harvests 
there is no need for any such insufficiency of supplies as has usually pre- 
vailed, now in one urban centre and now m another It is believed that 
the failure has lam more m faulty distribution than in actual scarcity 
With all the collective farms set free to seU as they choose, with a like 
freedom to all their members individually to do the same, not only with , 
their separate shares but also with their own family products^ and also 
the milhons of industrial allotment holders, all these producers in com- 
petition mth the surviving independent peasantry, it is hoped that the 
free markets m all the cities will presently become places m which the 
citizens can not onlj find all the foodstuffs they need for their individual 
housekeeping, but also be able to purchase them at the moderate prices 
that effective competition should secure It seems, however, so far, that 
sellers in the free market are still getting for their wares higlier prices than 
are deemed reasonable by the authonties The plan of officially regulating - 
pnces in a free market has, m the long run, never succeeded The Soviet 
Government Itas therefore tried a new expedient “ In the sprmg of last 
year,” reported Mikojan, People’s Commissar of Supphes, “ when market 
prices began to rise steeply not only m the Ukraine and other regions, but 
even in Moscow, Comrade Stalm conceived a remarkable idea and placed 
m our hands a remarkable weapon, by proposmg to develop trading m 
state gram and other products through our stores, m order to lower prices 
on the collective farm market by exercising pressure through state 
economic mtervention The Commissaiiat of Supplies started selhng 
bread freely m Moscow, Lemngrad, Kharkov, Kiev and other cities 
Comrade Stahn has already reported to us that the Commissariat of Sup- 
phes is selhng bread in 330 cities of the Soviet Umon, and this leaves out 
Centrosoyns which is- buying gram and is also selhng bread m 179 district 
centres Besides bread, we started selhng meat, butter and milk, and 
opened stores (mainly large ones) for the sale of other food products of 
first class quahty in kloscow, Lemngrad, the cities of Donbas and Dmepro- 
petrovsk '' To-day, 5600 shops of the People’s Commissariat of Supphes 
are functioning, where food products are sold freely Of these, 5100 are 
bread shops, 63 special meat shops, 93 are shops selhng dairy produce, 
and 65 shops are selhng general food products We have developed meat , 
trading in 22 cities and the sale of butter and cheese m 34 cities Th® 
influence of this tradmg on the level of market prices is tremendous Thus 
foi instance, in Gorki, market prices fell, two or three days after the 
commencement of the sale of bread, by 61 per cent m the case of rye 
bread, m Taganrog by 56 per cent, m Kazan by 55 per cent, m Ivanovo 
by 49 per cent In the case of wheaten bread, prices fell in Gorki by 45 
per cent, in Kazan by 52 per cent This measure has thus immediately 



reduced the level of market prices by almost half The fiee sale of bread 
also brought about a drop in pnces of meat, butter, vegetables and other 
commodities The influence of these stores on the collective farmers and 
collective farm market may ]3e illustrated by one example vrhich I cited 
a few days ago at the Moscow Province Party Conference In June of 
last year, we began to seU. milk m Moscow and Lemngiad with the object 
of influencing market prices We fixed the price 30 to 40 per cent below 
that Tiding on the market The market price immediately declined to 
the level of the state pnce, and even below Pnces being equal, the con- 
sumer bought his milk more w illing ly in a state shop, knowing that m the 
state shops there is a fuU guarantee agamst adulteration and that the milk 
IS stored mkygiemc' conditions In one of the bazaars the collective 
farmers decided to " go one better and fixed prices considerably below 
ours, nevertheless they did not'sell their mdk readily Upon this they 
got their salesman to put on a white apron, compelled him to wash his 
hands, and then the consumers began to buy from the collective farmers 
more readily than from us Agamst such ‘ competition ’ with the state 
we could, of course, have no objection , and we on our part again re- 
duced the price, thereby reducing the collective faim price still more 
When I ‘told Comrade Stalm of this, he burst into laughter and said 
‘ This is what you have brought the collective farmer to — a white 
apron’ ‘ By 'means of our economic lever we both reduced 

prices and taught the collective farmers to trade m a more enhghtened 
manner ’ ” ^ 

This remMtable employment of the chaiacteristic capitahst incentive 
of free competition m the open market does more than prevent monopoly 
prices and set a new standard of cleanhness It has greatly widened the 
customer’s field of choice The trading network and stores ”, declared 
Mikojan, “ must become champions for the good quality of commodities, 
must take upon themselves the defence of the interests of the consumers 
against some of the factories which are worsening the quality of then 
production The recently opened department stores of the Mostorg 
(Moscow Trading Orgamsation), under^the People’s Commissariat of 
Supphes, may serve as an example of how a shop should fight for bettei 
quality of industrial commodities In the department stores of the 
Moscow and Kharkov Trading Orgamsations we now have orer 10,000 
different lands of industnal commodities, while the usual department 
stores contain no more than 4000 sorts You thus see, comrades, that the 
stores for fiee sales are simultaneously also a lever in the struggle for the 
good quahty of commodities on the maiket In this way, the free 
sale of products, orgamsed by the People’s Commissaiiat of Supplies on 
the mitiatn e of Comrade Stahn, besides being a most important lever of 
economic intervention, is creating a school of soviet trading , this tradmg 
gradually extending and reducing market pnces in future, will replace 
the system of closed trading ” ® 

^ J/oscou> Doity jNems, Febrnary 3, lost - Ibid February 3, 1934 
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Socialist emulation is said to have begun in the USSR in 1927 “ The 

first year of the Five-Year Plan ”, remarked Shvernik, the secretary of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), “ ivitnessed a 
widespread development of socialist competition, which has become a 
mighty force in the struggle for a Bolshevik tempo m the industrialisation 
of our country The old trade umon leaders disregarded this enthusi- 
asm of the working masses The fact that they tried to avoid assummg 
the leadership of socialist competition, as a function ‘ not proper to the 
unions most strikingly reveals the rotten opportimist character of the 
old leadership On January 1, 1932, 65 6 per cent of the total number of 
workers were taking part in sociahst competition The tremendous 
wave of productive energy and creative enthusiasm among the working 
class has enabled us to achieve wonders in the construction of socialism, 
and proves that in the USSR labour has already become for the vast 
masses of workers (m Stahn’s words) ‘ a matter of honour, a matter of 
glory, a matter of valour and heroism ’ ” ^ 

There is no end to the variety of tasks to which sociahst emulation is 
now apphed m the USSR In the factor 3 ’' or mine the different brigades 
or shifts will formally arrange competitive struggles with each other as 
to which wdl, within a given time, complete the largest amount of product, 
or produce with the lowest percentage of breakage, waste or scrap 
Factory will compete with factory, under conditions formally agreed upon 
by their respective factory committees, as to which will accomplish soonest 
the quota assigned to each of them by the Five-Year Plan In the soviet 
mercantile marine, ship will elaborately compete with ship in the speed 
of the common voyage, m economy of oil consumption over a given period, 
and even m the net profitableness of particular trips The entire per- 
sonnel of a Volga steamboat wiU challenge all the similar Volga steamboats 
as to which can show the best balance sheet for the round trip, or for a 
whole season In the construction of the great Dnieper dam, where an 
enormous amount of concrete building has to be done, it was regularly 
made a matter of emulation, as to which could do the greatest aggregate 
in a given period, between the brigades belonging to one side of the river 


•who, when refused leave to go to plaj ■with his boy friends, and ordered by his aunt to 
“ pamt the fence ”, introduced this to his comrades ns a new game^f trying who could 
most quicklj paint so many j ards of fencmg 

1 ShterniVs Speech in Ninth Trade Union Congress, p 28 Stalin’s words are 
worth quoting in full “ The most remarkable feature of competition is the radical 
revolution it has •wrought in men’s viewa of labour, because it transforms labour from a 
disgraceful and pamful burden, as it w as reckoned before, into a matter of hongxir, a matter 
of glory, a matter of valour and heroism There is not and cannot be anythmg similar to 
it in capitalist countries There, under the capitalists, the most desirable end ■nhich 
earns social approval is to have an income from mvestments, to live on interest and to 
be freed from toil, which is regarded as a contemptible occupation Hero in our USSR, 
on the contrary, the most desirable course, which earns social approval, becomes the 
possibility of being a hero of labour, a hero of the shock brigade movement, surrounded 
■with the glamour of the respect of millions of toilers ” {“ Socialist Competition and Shook 
Brigades an Integral Part of the BolshoMk Offensive ”, to the Sixteenth Party Congress , 
moluded in Lenin and, Stalin on Socialist Competition, Moscow, 1933, pp 41 42) 
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md those of the other side, the result of the struggle being proclaimed to 
the whole poptdation by the display of different coloured lights Occa- 
sionally city will compete with city “ The deputies and section worhers 
of the Moscow City So^uet ”, we read m Septebmer 1932, “ have issued 
an appeal to soviet deputies and workers of the Soviet Union to ]oin the 
competition among the three capitals — ^SIoscow, Leningrad and Kharkov 
—for the fulfilment of the fourth final year of the Pjmtiletka, as well as 
for the fulfilment of the decisions made by the Soviet Government per- 
taining to municipal economy and socialist reconstruction of cities ” ^ 
The pleasmable excitement of socialist emulation was actually brought 
into play m 1931-33 among the tens of thousands of convicted criminals, 
“ politicals ” and kulaks employed, as we have already described, on the 
gigantic cml engineering works of the White Sea Canal Brigade com- 
peted with brigade as to which could shift the greatest amount of earth, 
lay the greatest length of rail or construct the greatest amount of embank- 
ment within the presciibed period — sometimes it is recorded, refusing to 
stop work when the hour for cessation arrived, in order to complete some 
particular task Nor do the agriculturists escape the contagion “ Com- 
petition ”, ivrote an enthusiast m 1932, “ has su eptrthe tornis and is now 
penebiatmg the villages Every newspaper speaks loudly of this fact 
Every day brings glad tidings from the milages Throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, the peasantry is answering the call to com- 
petition Hero aie one or two facts n hich prove it Vyatka has challenged 
Kostroma Kostroma has taken up the challenge, mustered all its forces 
and has m its turn chalhugtd Yaroslavl and Ivanovo-Voznesensk The 
Volga region, the Northern Caucasus and the Ukrame are competing for 
the beat organised harvvst campaign and for collectivisation The Samara 
noilvshops manufacturing agricultural implements have challenged the 
peasants of the village Vladimuovko and the collective farm Green Grove 
The workers have promised to raise the productivity of labour by 1 pel 
cent, loner the cost of production and improve the quality of tlicix work 
The peasants in their turn promise to fulfil the norm for harvest collection 
and organisg a collective farm to sow the land with best quabty seed ” - 
“ More and moie lepubbcs and promnees ”, we read m July 1933, ' are 
loinmg the u ition-u ide competition imtiated by the Tartar Eepubhc for 
inodel organisation of the harvest and early dehvery of gram to the state 
The latest cniw is Kharkov province, which has accepted the challenge 
of North Cancaros to compete with it on the following points 

1 The speMiest harvesting and threshing of gram m the state and 
collective fanns ',2 The earliest dehvery of gram to the state and 
machine tractor stations, filling the year’s quota ahead of the dates fixed 
by the gov emmenfc \ 3 Securing the lughest crop per hectare by com- 
bating theft and losseh of gram during the barv est ” ^ 

^ jVoscow Daily ev t, September 20, 1032 

* Sotiahit Compelition of tTie h\ E Vlikubna (Sroscoiv, 1032), pp 09 GO 

Moscow Daily 2>eus, Jnlr\20 1933 
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Socialist emidation in tlie factory incidentally put ne^v life into tlie 
“ production commissions and production conferences ”, a particular form 
of “ participation ” in wliicli tlie wliole body of workmen were supposed 
to “ improve production ” Professor Harper described these m 1929 as 
lackmg in interest to the workmen so long as the element of sport was 
wantmg^ Sociabst emulation immediately wrought a great change 
“ In aU these activities ”, writes hlr Joseph Preeman m 1932, “ the trade 
umon finds an effective instrument m the production conference, which 
has become the basic method for drawiijg the workers into the manage- 
ment of industry The production conference is also the organising centre 
for ‘ sociabst competition ’ and the various types of ‘ shock bngades ’ It 
reaches every department and every individual worker at his bench The 
members of the ‘ shock brigade the ‘ IJdarniki are the backbone of 
the production conference Smce they are the most advanced workers 
they set an example to the others, and draw them into moie active partici- 
pation m production More and more workers are participatmg in the 
conferences Thus, at the beginning of 1932 about 75 per cent of ijie 
industrial workers in Moscow were participatmg m production con- 
ferences, as against 35 per cent m 1931 Durmg the same period the 
' percentage in Leningrad rose from 45 to 75 ” ® 

Sociabst emulation became, too, a marked feature in the “ coimter- 
planmng ” by which, as we have described, the w orkers in any establish-^ 
ment insisted on uicreasing the quota of 'output that Gosplan had pro- 
visionally assigned to them Thus, m constructing the great dam*across 
the Dmeper, according to the programme, 427,000 cubic metres of concrete 
had to be laid, but the woikers put forward a countei-plan of 500,000 
cubic metres The workers bngades put up a heroic struggle and actually 
laid 518,000 cubic metres as against the 500,000 proposed in their own 
counter-plan ' The assemblmg of the first turbine in Dnieprostroy was 
accomphshed in 36 days, instead of the 90 days provided for by the 
programme of the administration ” ® 

It IS, of course, easy to suggest that any such enthusiasm can be no 
more than partial and short-lived This would, it may be admitted, be 
the experience in capitalist countries, where the fundamental conflict 

1 ‘ General conditions of wort and policy of management of a given enterprise are 
also suliject to discussion and a measure of control, tlirougli the production commissions 
and tlie more rccentlj instituted production conferences Production commissions are 
one of seve-al cominissiona of a factory or local comniiltco Tliej are ctpeoted to follow 
m a general naj the worlung of the enterprise and to report BUggestions for improvements 
of a technical or general character The imctivitj of these commu-sions led to the intro- 
duction of larger conferences, to discuss the conditions and problems of production Tho 
conferences arc open to all workmen and emplojces of the gisen enterprise and the 
management and technical stalls art urged to attend The percentage of participation 
in tlicao conferences has not been large, and rccentlt a campaign was started bj tho trade 
unions to give to these conferences more importance and nutlicirit\ and thus secure a larger 
attendance of workmen ” (Cine Traininj m Sotiei by S K Harper, 1929 p 150) 

® Heport of All Ijnion Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCIO) in Fravda April 
12 1952, Sotic/ irprirr, by Joseph Freeman, 1C32, p 132 
* Ninth ConrjTUa o/ Trade. Vnmns (Moscow 1935) pp 29 30 
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between the wage-earners and tlieir employers invariably brings to an 
early end any such spurt of unrcmimerated cffoit Under Soviet Com- 
munism it has been demonstrated that the increase in productivity can 
be mamtamed, and even progressively’- increased Thus Shvcrnilv reports 
that 1 copper-iolling shop which, bcfoie the revolution, -ttatli a ten hours’ 
day, used to produce 150 ingots, raised this daily output to 360 or 373 
ingots , and then under counter-planning inspired by socialist emulation, 
the shifts went from 400 to 500 ingots, and then further progressed to 665 
and 700 ingots , whilst in one case a shift triumphantly produced 832 
ingots, “ in honour of the Ninth Tiade Union Congress and to celebrate 
the thud anniversay of socialist competition ” ^ Ileie agam, tlie fact 
that any increase m the productivity of laboui not merely increases auto- 
matically the earmngs of piecc-v orkers, but also either the annually deter- 
mined wage-fund or else the allocation to social services, seems, to the 
workers concerned, a sufficient justification for using the sporting instinct 
to augment the wealth of the nation 

Shcfblm, or Palionagc 

There is one fundamental characteristic of socialist emulation ivhich 
IS entirely absent in capitalist competition, and rare even m the devotion 
to competitive games to which the British and American world have been 
so much addicted In the USSR, the vunners in any competition habitu- 
ally turn to and help the losers, in ordei that these may attain at least 
, an e^ral ability The ivinnmg factory in socialist emulation with other 
factories will often send a shock brigade to one or other of the losing 
factories, to the great appreciation of the latter, m order to instruct the 
whole personnel of the defeated factory how to attain a level of production 
as great as, or even greater than, that of the wiimmg factory It is 
difficult to imagme the successful teams fi^CPckcttn football m England, 
or at baseball feeling it a matter of honourable 

^ to endeavour to teach those who had been defeated how they 
could turn the tables on theu opponents on the ne\t occasion This 
interesting impulse towards mutual aid runs all tlirough the recent life of 
the USSR One of its most extensive developments is the patronage 
agreement, which often hardens into a patronage society, the members 
of which agree to contribute, besides their personal work, a small sum 
towards the incidental expenses “ The mutual-aid aspect of socialist 
competition ”, ive are told, “ comes to its fullest expression in the shefstvo, 
or patronage agreements, in which some institution or organisation becomes 
the patron of another This is also spoken of as the process of adoption 
To-day this means an agreement for competition and mutual aid in 
fulfilling the Plan The most universal form of such agreement is between 
factories and nearby collective farms and communes For instance, the 
oil mdustry at Balm has 66 such agreements, the harvester plant at 
Selmash has 33 In w oilang out this patronage, the Party supplies political 
. ^ Lmih Trade Umon Congress, 1933, p 40 
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education, the labour union technical aid, the Coinsomol youthful leaders 
The kolUiosi to be adopted arc divided betv.ecn the departments ; c\en 
the gas station tabes one The iiorb is done through a shefstvo (pation- 
age) society brgamsed in each department, ssitli a membership fee of ten 
bopeks a month ” ^ Professor Harper tells us that “ there are many 
varieties of patronage societies ^ The underl} mg principle of all of them 
IS that a group nhich is better organised, economically -stronger, and 
politically itforc cbnscious, assumes, \yith respect to a group n Inch is less 
well oiganiscd, economically weaker, and politically haclrward, the special 
responsibility of material and moral assistance. The first and the largest 
field for patronage activity is that of the relations hetween the proletariat 
and the peasantrj' Worlnnan groups assume the pationagc of peasants 
The patronage of a regiment by a factory is a special expression of this 
type, because of the predominaucc of the peasants in the Red Army But 
a regiment may become the patron of a Pioneer brigade Soviet adminis- 
trative institutions also assume patronage of a peasant community, so 
’ that the teihng intelligeiitsia may also help and influence the culturally 
hackivard village group An educational institution ‘ adopts ’ another 
group on cultural grounds, and in tmn becomes the object of special 
solicitude for an industrial group so that it may he brought into closer 
' touch with the processes_of production . A Central Patronage Com- 
mission foi the workman-peasant societies v nsintroducod Tbepatronage 

of regiments has been coordinated under a department of the War Com- 
missariat For the Bed Fleet the Comsomols assiifncd direction of all 
patronage activity among the sailors Within the patronage move- 
ment a workmen’s society of patronage of peasants is the most important 
type The leadership of the workmen ivuth respect to the peasants, 
and the general policy of ‘ face to the village ’ — all these principles or 
pohcies underlie the actianties of these particular societies ” - “ It was ”, 
reports Professor S N Harper, “ from the commnmst'cells that the first 
workmen’s patronage societies developed Among tlie commissions of a 
cell there was formed a patronage commission for the Partv coll of a rural 
district Through this contact the factory cell was to help the rural coll 
in the latter’s activity among the peasants Tlien the factory committees 
took up the idea on the initiative of their communist fractions In the 
first stages of the movement the principle of voluntary membership w'as 
frequently nullified by the practice of collective decision of tbe whole 
group to assume the patronage rcsponsibiUty In order to give tbc move- 
ment a mass character among tbe workmen, the factory committee became 
the accepted basis for all societies The patronage society as finally 
developed is organised wnth a directing board, composed of representatives 
of tbc Party cell and tbe factoi-y committee or of the ‘ cult-commission ’ of 
the latter The original Party leadership is thus retained Coordmatmg 
bodies are hmited to provinces, as a patronage society never goes outside 

1 In Place of Profit, b> Hnrry F Ward, 1933, pp 122 123 
* Civtc Training in SoviA Russia, by Professor S N Harper, 1929, p 189 
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the province m its activities The workmen of the cities, m their 
manifest eagerness for education, clearlj welcome the patronage actnities 
in their behalf on the pait of the intelhgentsia The Pioneers, of course, 
aie pi Olid of being adopted by a regiment Por the sailois the patronage 
comes fiom members of their oun (“lasses, the joiith of the worlcmen and 
peasants It is m the patronage actiMtj of workmen with respect to 
peasants that a political problem ma} develop The general formula 
gnen b} the communists is that whereas antagonism between rural and 
urban elements is incv itable under the capitalistic system, it is possible 
but not inevitable under the soviet oider The patronage societies, hy 
the a er)’- character of their actnntics, arc believed to make less possible an 
antagonism between w orlancu and peasants The w orkmen’s societies arc 
being constantly pushed hy the leaders to more organised effort and 
greater activity ” ^ “ Another form of patronage agreement ”, states 
anothei ohservei, “ is that which the textile factor}' Trekligorka, foi 
example, signed with a LoUvhos, proimsing to tram effec tively for trades 
the surplus workers whom the kolkhos promised to send to the factory 
There arc also the usual mutual agi cements to increase production Ir 
the lumber industry the saw-mill workers constitute themselves patron! 
over neighbouring vilhges, gmng them aid in farramg, repairing machmer} 
organisation of socialist forms of labour, and cultural activities Thii 
method reaches down to the children Sometimes a young Pioneer take: 
patronage over a certain machine m a factory He then has to see i 
the worker carries out his agreement not to drink, be late or absent, anc 
to keep the machine clean and oiled On the other hand the Pionce: 

- assumes obligations m bis school days ’ ® 

There are endless varieties and developments of the idea of patronage 
“ Besides binding the factory workers to send slolled men to put m orde 
tlie agricultural machinery before seed*time and harvest, and to can; 
on specified cultural work in the villages, such as orgamsmg landergartem 
libraries, nurseries and playgrounds, these agreements bind both sides t< 
fulfil, and sometimes to surpass, the norms m their respective xilans Po 
example, m the agreement between the drill department and the Pervaya 
Pyatiletka kolkhos, the latter agrees, among other things, ‘ to increase 
the areas of spring sowing by adding 4015 hectares [?] , to increase the 
crop over last year hy 11 per cent , to lower pioduction costs 15 per cent , 
to increase workmg oxen to 50, horses to 55, milk cows to 51, pigs to 31, 
amT^ S®!' 2 full-blooded sows ’ The drill department for the factory 
agrelit'’’ other things, to lower production cosfs 15 per cent from 

the pre^y^®^® mean , to reduce absence without reason to 0 03 per cent, 
and dnftc,’rs to 3 per cent , to get 50 of all w'orkers on hozraschet (cost- 
accounting)' tbj January 1st and 75 per cent by May 1st ” ® 

1 Cmc Tratnin^'’ Sotiel Russia, by Profesaor S N Harper, 1929, p 193 

« In Place of Profit, by Harrj P Ward, 1933, pp 151 155 

s Ibid p 153 

The Leningrad shipjyMd wortero “ patronised ” the 1933-1934 Arctic expedition 

“ A socialist patronage contract -with the 'workers ol the Leningrad Northern Shipyards 
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“ Anotlier example is’tte association of tlie AMO Automobile Works 
(Moscow) for the help of the Novo-Aimensk district in the Lower Volga 
The AlilO sent to this district 30 highly skilled workers for the ‘ Amo 
Worker ’ state farm Ten workers are now presidents of village soviets, 
"etc There are altogether 106 AMO workers m the district, some of whom 
occupy responsible party and soviet posts (distnct'Committee secretaries, 
executive committee presidents, etc ) Six motor lornes, sowers, two 

ploughs, spare parts and other equipment have been sent to the state 
farms under' the special care of the AMO The Works orgamsed 26 
creches for the spring-sowing campaign AMO Y C,L members [Com- 
somols] made 500 cots for the creches out of scrapped metal in the W^orlm, 
and a emema-automobile was sent to the district It is thanks to the 
energetic work of the AAIO^association for the care of the district that it 
was completely radiofied and telephomsed by the time'df the sprmg 
sowing As well as this, an editmg staff was sent to the district for the 
organisation on the spot of a permanent collective farm newspaper ” ^ 

It IS very largely by means of this patronage by the mdustnal workers 
that the vast network of primary school buildings all over the USSR is 
being completed “ Whth the school season about to commence, factories 
are right now concerned with the completion of new structures and the 
re-eqmpment and repair of existing buildmgs Patronage ovei elementary 
schools has assumed truly colossal proport%ans The industrial eiiterpnses 
of the machme-building industry have alone taken patronage over 4350 
schools, the railroad workers over 3400 schools, textile' mills over 2600 
schools, wliile other industries are to a similar extent engaged m assisting 
large numbers of elementary schools to cope with their problems A 
shortage of matemls and labour sometimes prevents completion of schools 
on time In such an event the factory that has patronage ovei the 
particular school is in a position to give mvaluable assistance ” ^ 

The prmciple of patronage is, of course, not confined to factory 
workers or to the industrial trade unions A rismg young official m one 
of the higher grades of the soviet cml service described to us how,wrhen 
he was serving in one of the leadmg government departments m Moscow, 
about a score of his' colleagues m the office formed a patronage society in 
order to help a strugglmg kolkhos some fifty miles distant This society, 
of wluch our informant was elected president, supphed this collective farm 

was recently signed by I>rofes3or Otto J Sohmidt, commander of the Cholyushkm expedi 
twn ‘ Themoral support of our patrons, and of the toilers of the Sonet Union in general, 
iwU enable us to tackle the biggest obstacle mot by Arctic expeditions— loneliness ’, said 
Professor Sflhmidt m Ins speech debrered at the Udarnik Square of the Central Park of 
Culture and Best on Talagm Island witiai j.ari.,01 

“ Two thousand Leningrad workers crowded the square, and the warm applause with 
which Schmidst and Torosm, captam of the Chelyuahkm, together with the heroes of the 
Sibiryakov, were greeted, was a good illustration of Schmidt’s statement that ‘ m the 
Sonet Union every now venture personally concerns all the toilers'”’ (iloscow Datht 
News, Julj 22, 1933) ' ’ ’ " 

^ SoMciism for SegtnherB, byP Kerzhentsev, 1931, p 68 

’ Moscoto Daily Neios, August 21, 1933 
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•with elementary manuals on book-keeping, a typewriter and other office 
requisites The members of the patronage society arranged to spend 
their annual hohdays, in batches extending over three or four months, on 
the collective farm itself, where they helped in the farm work, looked aftei 
the accomitancy, and generally educated the agriculturists of all ages - 
It IS hard to imagine the “ gentlemen of the Foreign Office ” or of the , 
lYai Office, in London, e\en those who used to work at Toynbee Hall, 
rendering, as a matter of course, this kind of service to an agricultural 
commumty of small holders m Essex or Kent ^ 

A curious de% elopment of tins idea of patronage is seen in the custom 
of some of the trade unions of selcctmg a considerable number of their 
ablest members to enter, wntli the consent of the management in each case, 
the offices of the enterprises in w'hich they have bgen worlang, in the 
capacity — ^m most cases temporarily — of departmental -vice-managers, or 
inspectors, or even assistant directors The object is manifold It is 
thought that, by this means, somethmg can be done to counteract the 
ever-present tendency of the office-workers and managers to get out of 
touch with the feelmgs of the men at the bench and the forge It is 
thought also that some check may thereby be put to “ bureaucratism ” 
Moreover, the practice may serve a useful purpose in enabbng the best 
men and women to be picked out for siibstantiv c promotion In 1933 it 
was reported to the Ninth AJl-Umon Trade Umon Congress that not 
few'cr than 5000 such industrial workers were at that moment servmg 
temporarily as assistant or vice-managers in 1500 enterprises, wlulst as 
many as 40,000 more had been drawn into lower positions m the .offices 
of these enterprises - 

“ The furthest reach of patronage work ”, it is said, “ is where it 
becomes a productme bond between the biggest factories and the agri- 
cultural district winch supplies them with raw materials For example, 
the te-rtile workers have ‘ adopted ’ the cotton district of Central Asia 
Through such agreements, the orgamsational experience of industry is 
transmitted to agriculture , it learns how' to develop shock tactics, the 
new socialist forms of labour and the methods of sociahst competition , 
it becomes socialised as well as mechanised ” ® The position, to the 
westerner, becomes bewildering when, as is now frequently happening, 
one part of the constitutional machine is called upon voluntarily to inspect 
and supervise and thereby render assistance to another part Thus 
during 1933 the vullage soviets in the North Caucasus were officially incited 
to look into the management and efficiency of the collective farms in their 

V Wemaj noteas typical that this particular kolkhos started in 1929 ■mth 17 members , 
then in 1930 under the influfences ol unduly enthusiastic Party members, bounded up to 
95 members Upon Stalin’s manifesto entitled “ Dizzy -with Success ”, 50 members with 
drew But in 1932 and 1933 the membership rose to about 80 members The dozen or 
so remaimng outside were then not allowed to loin, out of resentment at their preii 
ons withdrawal But it was believed that they would all he gradually admitted, one 
bj one 

- Rinth Trade Union Congress 1933 

® Mosrou; Daily Nens, Kovemher 5, 1932 ^ 
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curli ofhor’s tiiroals iii pogroms and rate ^\ars ^ !I'hus wcifthst com- 
pelition instead of cluiding jjcopk mto c*ln^‘*o>, like its antttedent in the* 
capitalist world, is one of tlic shuttles tunnin<t hack and forth between the , 
^^^loub sections of the population, wcaMiip them into a iimtj of know- , 
1( dec purpose and ac( omphslimcnt ’ > 


f/a- UdarmLi [fihocl Ihujndm) 

The Ehock'bripadcrs (iidaiiiil-i) are workmen, and, ocrasioimllj,^ 
working women not confined to I’artj nicinbcrs or Comsoniols, who 
\ oluntarily undert ikc to gii. c more and better • "rv ice iii their ocoupatioti, t 
or to peiform special tasks oiifsidc their oeciipation, in order td build* 
up the socialist st ite or, specihcalh , to ensure the fulhluieut of the General 
PI in The}' set themselves to raise the standard output, to dirainish 
scrap 01 breakages, to put an end to tmie-wasfmg or unnccessarv nbscc 
teusm, and to make tlic utmost u’-e of tbc iiestrument of socialist eituili- 
tion The first brigade of udarniki was formed In Conisomols in the 
Listiensk} factor} late m 1928 This txninple was boomed in thesond 
press, and was quukl} imitated By April 1, 1929 there were nlrcad} 
seventy industrial entorpnsis in which shock brigades were at work 
Ide IS spre<id hkc wildfire in the USSR In December 1929 an All-Union 
Congress of Shock-Bugadors was held at Moscow , when it was reported 
that there wcic alicady 300,000 of them in all parts of the country Tins 
was confumed by ms cstigations made by tin Central Evccuiive Com- 
initteo (TSIK), which revealed no fewer than 1531 enterprises, having 
1,101,000 workers, among whom the new spirit had shown itself and of 
whom 60 per cent Lad actually taken part m '=oeialist competitions, and 
29 per cent w ere dcfiiutely enrolled ns members of shock brigades " 

Tlie activities of tbc shock-brigadcrs take a great vanety of form, 
always with the common objett of increasing output and diminishing 
cost They woik with furious intcnsit}, shaUimg the othei workers in 
the shop into putting more regularit} and continuity into their efforts 
They do not habitually exceed the normal factory day , except for the 
completion of special tasks, when a shock brigade may work continuously 
1 Place of Profit by Ilarrj 1? Ward IW, pp 151 152, 15"> 

’ Ertracted from article entitled “ Socialist Competition and the Practice of Udarmti ” 
(in Russian), MalenaU annexed to Report of TSIk to the k tnth Congre^ of Trade Umonn, 
1932, jip 22 20 The following Btatcltical tables -aero then given 

Number of Udamil i on March 1, 1930, in tho principal trade unions 
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SHOCK BRIGADES 

r . „ " 

' all night They do not usually receive or expect extra payment for their 
^ (jiute ^exceptional efiorts, although, on a piece-work basis their total 
- earnings at the standard rates are naturally greater than those of the 
average ■workman , They find 'their reward in the puhhc approval and 
the honours accorded to them, and in the special consideration ftequently 
\ shown to them They get the best chance of receivmg theatre tickets oi 
being sent on hohday excursions In 1931 select compames of udarmki 
' were given a cruise around European ports, and even to the Ear East 
IJdarniki are apt to be elected to the various representative soviets and 
committees They often enjoy the amemty of a separate dimng-room in 
"the factory restaurant, sometimes ■with fl.owers on the table, electroplated 
spoons and forks, and special dainties ^ The student of social orgamsation 
UtU not fail to appreciate the effect of such a movement, not only upon 
'the psychology of the udarmki themselves but also upon that of the whole 
; mass of the wage-earmng class, which, besides being stimulated to a 
universal mcrease in production, is, by the very approbation and honour 
that it gives to these exceptional members ofats own commumty, uncon- 
sciously being educated in a higher and nobler motive for work than 
merely the wage that it yields The numbers enrolled m the shock 
brigades continued to grow rapidly By January 1933 the editor of 
Iziesha could claim that in the vanguard of the labourmg forces there 
was an'“ army of three milhon shock-bngadeis who had become insepar- 
able from the Eive-Year Plan, inseparable from Bolshevism and the soviets, 


Ifumbci of Udamiki on January 1, 1932, in industry and rail^way transport 



Xumber pf 
■Workers 

Xnmber of 
UOaimki 

Industry 

Railway Transport 

Total 

5,040,600 

1,263,300 

3,236,100 

643,000 

6,293,000 

3,879,100 


’ Ai crago percentago of Udnmiki on Jinuary 1, 1932 

Amongst •srorkmen 04 2 

Amongst members of the Com- 
munist Party 75 3 

• Amongst mombera of Comsomols 68 7 

’ In Bomo places, no are told, “ the shook [brigade] -workers get special books entitlmg 
them to bnv goods not aiailablo for ordinary workers, sometimes at the factorj coopera 
tive, and in the larger centres at special stores for their use Also they do not hare to 
wait in line to get their quota of sfaples, hut are served ahead of the crowd On the 
collective farms and in tlie lumber camps, where there is often a shortage of munufaelurod 
goods, the best workers get the first chance at them ” (In. Place of Profl, bv Harrv P 
Ward, 1933, p 33) 

“ At the initiative of the All Onion Central Council of Trade Unions, the question was 
raised of according a preferential supply of goods to all shock workers During the first 
quarter of 1931, the funds assigned for the supply of shook brigadors amounted to about 
20 4 per cent of the total fund of workers’ supplies and in the fourth quarter this figure 
bad risen to 39 per cent 

“ It IS a principle that those who fight in Bolshevilc manner for increased production 
should be placed in the best positions as regards supplies ” {Sh’crmVs Speech in Ninth 
Congrcsi of Trade Umoni, 1933, p 69) 
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bcciuso the) were the sinerv and bone of socialist construction The 
urhrniki, he concluded, represent the proletariat uhich is being remoulded 
in the process of the reconstruction of the world ” ' 


Gost-Accounhng Bngailes 

k particular form of the shock brigade, called cost- iccounting biigade, 
nnlvcs special use of the dea ice of " costing ”, in checking up the produc- 
tion of its own members a means of discovering in what way output 
may be increased and costs lessened As alreadj mentioned, this took 
its rise by the practice of a few udarniki in a Leningrad factory at the 
beginning of 1931, who found tint a dissection of the labour time that 
the) expended in the \ arioiis stages of particular jobs enabled them to 
dense methods for considerably reducing the total labour cost The) 
desenbed their experiment in Trial, the weekH journal of the ATICCTU, 
which made it the subject of succcsswc articles The idea was taken up 
with andiiy by shock brigades all over the USSR “ On February 1, 
1931,^' reported the secretary of the All-Lmon Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCGTU), “ we could number only ten business accounting 
brigades in the USSR, comprising 130 persons By April 1, 1932, their 
number had increased to 155,000, comprising about one and a half million 
workers It was in Leningrad that the first initiative towards 
orgamsmg accounting brigades toolc its rise, and now no less than 70 pet 
cent of the workers there are included m business accounting brigades 
In the Moscow district tliere are 30,000 business accounting brigades, 
comprising about 400,000 w orkers There are 25,000 business accountmg 
brigades m the Ukraine, comprising 300,000 w orkers These figures 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that the working class is creating new 
and liigher foims of labour organisations, which make it possible to enlist 
even larger numbers of the working masses m the direct control of produc- 
tion There is not a single branch of industry where business accounting 
brigades are not developing as the basic form of socialist competition, as 
the most highly peifected form in which the labour of a given enterprise 
can be orgamsed Business accounting brigades fully assure that the 

worker exercises due influence upon the course of production, and solve 
the problem of teaching milhons of workers how to control the national 
economy ^ At the Dzerlminsky Metallurgical Plant, in the Bessemer 
shop, where the work of the business accounting brigades has been 
excellent, 17 out of 22 business accounting brigades fulfilled tbeir pro- 
gramme for January 1932 to the extent of 107 per cent, while the plant 
as a whole failed to fulfil it-s industrial programme In some cases 
the cost-accounting brigades ellected veritable triumphs of economy In 
the asembhng shop of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant one brigade contnved 
to reduce tbe amount of bad work turned out by five times more than was 
specified m the programme They thus saved 3800 roubles in three 

^ Izvtstia, Januaij 1933 
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months Cases of ■workers being absent from work -without due cause -were 
totally elimmated , and the number of -workers was reduced from 72 to 
32 by gi-nng one worker cliarge of 3-4 machmes . Volokitin’s busmess 
accounting brigade in the ‘ Red Putilov ’ Works (Leningrad) fulfilled its 
allotted task m 775 hours, instead of the 924 hours pro-vided for by the 
programme ^\ich a miscalculation on the part of the techmcal adminis- 
tration in estimating the tune reqmred for performmg a definite task 
could never have been discovered had. not socialist competition and its^ 
highest form — ^the busmess \accountmg brigade — developed a genuinely 
socialist attitude to labour on the part of the workers Calculations 
made by the members of the business accounting brigades of this shift 
have shown that, pro-vided the stoppages are elimmated, it may be possible 
to mcrease the assignment of work so as to fulfil the industnal programme 
by 160 per cent Demm’s brigade" of roller hands m the Stahn Metallurgical 
Plant, after adopting business accounting, is now working -with a gang of 
- 45 workers, instead of the 60 formerly employed With, the active 
participation of busmess accounting bngades, the technological process m 
the screw shop of the ‘ Red Profintern ’ Plant has been reorgamsed, the 
result being a considerable mcrease m the productivity of labour, better 
orgamsation of contiol, and above aU, a doing away with all absence of 
personal responsibility in the control of production, which is now registered 
for each separate machine ” ^ “In March 1932, a numerously attended 
All-Umon Congress "of Busmess Accoimtmg Bngades analysed the con- 
dition of this particular movement, revealed the obstacles that hmdered 
its further development, and outhned a programme for the improvement 
m quahty of the work of the brigades ” ^ „ 

The social utility of these cost-accountmg brigades has been freely 
recogmsed “ In the struggle for the developmen-t of sociahst competi- 
tion ”, declared Shveinik, “ the mitiative of the workets has taken vanous 
forms social tugboats, cham brigades, bngades to fight for higher quality, 
brigades to reduce the cost of production But the two forms of labour 
which have done most to raise sociahst competition to a higher level arc 
the” counter-plans worked out by the mdividual shifts and the busmess 
accounting brigades ” ^ 

Naturally all these millions of udarmki are not all equally enthusiastic, 
or equally faithful to their undertakmg to excel the ordmary worker in 
productive efficiency But the slackers are watched and, m due course, 
reprimanded, warned and if necessary expelled * There is even some 
good to be got out of this dcalmg -with the slackers It is part of the 
social evolution of the idea, and not its least valuable part “ The deter- 
mination to see that contracts are earned out means that the workers are 

' Shiermf's Speech in Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, pp 33 33 

= Jbtd p 37 ^ Ibid p 28 

* “ The -worst thing ihout the shock bngodo movement is that there arc those -nho 
parade the thing, -who make solemn assemblies and mutual greetings, assurances and 
vo-ws before one another, and nothmg more ” {The Comsomol — One Shod Brigade (m 
Russian), bv the General Secretary of the Comsomols) 
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to be subjected to the same discipline of keeping one’s ord tlmt c.ij)italisin> 
m its best dnjs, instilled in tlic tridcrs and b inkers -Vlao, nlien the 
kulak becomes transformed, he finds a new intaning for soim of the habits 
which before made him a social encmj In tlieir clniiged form, the} 
make him a saluiblc asset to the socialist cause 1 ruth-telling also 
becomes obligators' in a planned system, in order that the planner maj 
not be deceived and misled ’ ^ 


Subbotmla, or Voluntaii/ Labourer*^ 

The forerunner of shock brigades and socialist emulation was the 
practice of vohmtary social vork mulcrtalcn gratmtouslv m order to 
achieve a particular object It began during the civnl war, in the form 
of “ suhhotniln ”, or “ Saturday ers m which spontaneous!} formed 
groups of worketb gav o up their free trmc to tod in an emergency at some 
special task- The workers on the railwav at Kazan first made this 
sacrifice of their leisure, when Lenin pubhcl} haded their action as “ the 
great start ” of genuine communism It rajudly became a regular practice 
among all sorts of w orkerb, in ofhees and institutions as w ell as in industrial 
establishments Kow “ every fall m iloscovv a large part of the popula- 
tion turns out to help unload potatoes and vegetables, and again m the 
winter to dig the city out of a snowstorm which has stopped traffic ” 
The Moscow Daily News reported that n grouj) of vnllage» had organised 
subbotnda to construct the rough w oodon furniture required for a school 
in which ilhteratcs w ere being taught bj v olunteer teachcr» -Vn American 
lumber specialist waites that in an emcrgcnc> m the woods, 120 men turned 
out and, “ by free work, did in four and .a half hours what w ould ordinarily 
Iiavc taken those responsiiile for it eighty working days ” ^ Wlulst the 
huge tractor works in Kharkov were being constructed, mountains of 
rubbish accumulated all around the bmldiiigs , and the inhabitants of 
the city made it“a point of hoiiom to clear it away, without div crting the 
regular staff from the building and equipping of the new plant that w as 
so urgently reqmred ^Vhole crowds assembled on their free days, and 
swarmed aioimd the preimses, eventually completing the entire task On 
some afternoons, it was reported, it looked like a big holiday excursion 
getting off the tramcars, and it is estimated that from first to last the 

’ In Place oj Profit, bj Ham F W ard, lOSS, p Cl 

■ “ In 1919, the jeav of cold and stnnation, the first comninnist Enbbolnik' waa 
organised M ortors and Red Annj men volunteered to repair locomotives to loXd 
nood, coal, etc , after their daj’a work IVlien t!io civil nar came to an end the ivorkctB 
organised ‘ subbotniks ’ to repair the factories The miners of the Donbas, standing up 
to tho naist in vrnter, starving, tind froczmg pumped the water out of the pits that had 
been flooded by the M hito Guards In the years of reconstniclion tho enthusiasm of tho 
workers found expression in a powerful movement of socialist competition and shock 
hngades Tho correctness of Lomn’s thesis that tho socialist order docs not dimmish 
initiative, but creates a large field for it, nns proved by this movement Tho socialist 
epoch has given birth to anew type of men and women to anew attitndo ton ards labour” 
{Sociahst Industry in the USSR Victorious (Vloscow, 1931), pp 22 23) See also p 010 

® In Place of Profit, by Harry F Ward, 1933, p 113 
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paThcipants numbered at least tiuity thousand At Lemngrad, ■- the 
correspondent of a Erencb newspaper was impressed by the crowd of 
volunteers whom he saw helping to repave the streets “ It was on the 
LigovsTcaia in Lenmgrad, near the railway station, early in the summer, 
that I saw hundreds of men, women and chddren even, puUmg the gramte 
blocks up from the road It was obvious that they could by no stretch 
of imagination have been navvies Laughing crowds surrounded them 
and cheerfully uiged them on Girls who seemed more accustomed to 
typewriters were doing their best to pull up the heavy setts which weio 
then passed from hand to hand Men dressed as office-workers lent a 
hand too And children also were loaded vuth their own small burdens 
At mtervals loraes would drive up with new reinforcements And 
all these improvised navvies had their hands protected with padded 
gloves That spectacle, unforgettable by me, is one of the most 
moiung thmgs I saw 111 the USSR, and I can vouch foi it there was no 
element of forced labour in all this Only the noblest enthusiasm spurred 
on these workers to partake m a task, the rewards of which would accrue 
to them later ” ^ The Lugansk locomotive works were made ready for 
opening in time only by the mass efforts of a volunteer arrhy made up 
of every sort of worker in the town " JThe observer in the USSR runs 
up against this “free work” at unexpected pomts A woman mter- 
pretei remarked that she was' tired because, the niglit before, forty per 
cent of the Intourist staff had been sortmg potatoes from 8 to 12 m a 
dirty, wet basement, as their free work I asked why “ They belonged 
to everybody and should not be wasted ” “ The same method is used 
even with the work of the chddren In one small school they were asked,’’ 
for theit social work last spring, to sort potatoes for planting Only five 
stuck to the ]ob dntil evening These had their names put on the red 
board and were given un order on the cooperatives for a pair of shoes ” ® 
The outstandmg case of the use of voluntary labour during 1933- 
1931 was that of Metiostroi, the construction of the Moscow underground 
railway — a herculean adventure, pursued without faltermg in times of 
food scarcity- and intense domestic overcrowdmg, as a matter of “ glory 
and heroism ” by the ardent “ builders of the sociahst state ” In 
addition to the tens of thousands of workers regularly employed m this 
great engineermg constniction, more than two hundred thousand men 
and women of all ages, Party members and non-Party alike, from prac- 
tically aU the factories and offices of Moscow, volunteered their services 
on various free days durmg mne months from January 23, 1933, m order 
that the first twelve-mile section coiild be opened on the seventeenth 
anmversary of the October Revolution These subbotniki included, on 
some days, such leading figures as L M Kaganovich, one of the principal 

^ Article by M D Ferret m Le Travail (Pans), translated in Sm ift Culture for Pel) 
ruaiy 1934 

- Jloecow Daily Kews, August 27, 1033 

* In Place of Profit, by Harry F Ward, 1933, p 34 
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secretaries of the Coramumst Party , the officials and memhers of the 
Moscow city committee of the Party , and the commander of the Moscow 
military zone, who was seen “ working all day in shaft No 36-7 ” Nor 
was this voluntary labour limited to Moscow residents, or to the loading 
and discharging of materials, and the removal of mountains of earth 
The vorkers in a great Leningrad machine shop undertook to give one 
free day a month to repairing gratuitously all the machines “ put out of 
service on Metrostroi ” The men m other factories pledged themselves 
voluntarily to see that all orders for Metrostroi were speeded up “ The 
shock brigades of the Krasny Proletari Plant put all their energy into a 
drive for supplying Moscow with cars ready to run on the opening day , 
The graphs displaying the daily and weekly progress of Metrostroi were 
publicly shown, not only throughout Moscow but also in all the leading 
industrial centres Dujing the summer months the ‘ curve of results ’ 
swung steadily upward ” ^ The workers all over the USSR took pnde in 
thinking that it was this “ devotion to the cause ’* which guaranteed that 
the railway — superior to anythmg existing in Pans, London or New York 
— should be in operation as scheduled 


A Universal Obligation 

What was begun by exceptionally zealous subbotmki has become 
generalised as a social obhgation incumbent on all good citizens Every- 
body IS now expected, as a matter of course, to undertake, in addition to 
the occupation for winch he receives a wage or a salary, some activd social 
service in his free time, the gratuitous and zealous performance of which 
IS required by “ commumst ethics ”, and enforced by the pubbe opinion 
of his associates and neighbours Nor is this merely the “ one good deed 
a day ” that is expected from the Eiighsh boy scouts Quite apart from 
little acts of courtesy and kindliness, what is expected from the good 
citizen in the USSR, and astonislimgly widely rendered, is hard manual 
labour for hours at a stretch', m whatever direction the work is, m the 
public interest, reqmred The Pioneers habitually spend long days in the 
liarvest fields helping the members of the kolkliosi Thousands of Com- 
somols turned out in 1931 to help in the repairmg of the Moscow thorough- 
fares , and they were prominent in 1933 among those who worked on 
the Moscow underground railway Others, of all ages and occupations, 
regularly spend so many hours per week in teaching illiterate men and 
w omen to read and write ^ A large part of the routine work of mumcipal 

* Sde the nuratroua descriptions of the voluntary workers on Metrostroi in Izieelm 
(Kussian) and Noscow Daily News during the spring and suminer of 1933 

® ShvVTiik, the secrotarj of the -All Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUQOXUV. claims tint “ The trade unions lia\c enlisted millions of volunteers in active 
service for tljc liquidation of lUiteraoy During 1931 80 per cent of the 1,304,000 illiterate 
persons and lV895,000 semi literate persons were taught free of charge by these volunteers 
In the trade nilion of the cotton textile indnshy , where there are 22,958 illiterates 17,085 
of these are aUHjadv being educated The factories ‘ Communist Vanguard ‘ Krasny 
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administration, m Moscow and Leningrad, sucli as sanitary inspection and 
tlie collection of local contributions -wbicb would be performed in England 
by a salaried mumcipal staff, is regularly done gratuitously in these citiesj. 
under the various mumcipal commissions, by fifty thousand or so volun- 
teers, as pait of the “ free work ” which tlifey feel it their duty to 
perform ' . ^ 

This new obligation imposed by communist ethics, whilst never enforced 
by law, 13 not left altogether without sanction The performance of some 
free work is expected from every citizen, though the choice of service is 
freely left to him It is specifically a duty of the Party member, and of 
the candidate for membership, of the Comsoraol and of the Pionefer 
With all these, any non-performance may be remembered at the periodical 
“ cleansings ”, and is bkcly to be visited with reprimand, and, eventually, 
even with expulsion It is definitely required also of the trade umomst, 
and failure to perform it may be brpught up against him when he is pro- 
posed for election to any soviet or trade union committee , whilst it will 
mihtate against him in the allocation of holiday journeys to rest houses, 
and even of theatre tickets Such social service is now being increasmglj’' 
expected from the members of collective farms, and its non-performance is 
remembered when there is any distribution of sui pluses, or any allocation 
of favours It has not escaped notice that the idea may bc-pushed too 
far Official warnings have been given that the Pioneers must not be 
allowed to do too much manual work , that the Comsomals had better 
apply themselves to educational servicea. rather than to industry, and 
that school teachers should preferably ‘improve their own quahfications 
1 m their hours of leisure 


. - An International Comfauson 

It is interesting to recall, in this connection, the large amount of social 
work done m Great Britain and (apparently to a smaller ex.tent) also in 
' the Umted States,^ notably in the admmistration of charitable institutions, 
/ in the unpaid magistracy, and m serving on the committees of local 
authorities of all kinds How does the voluntary work, in free time, in 
the USSR, compare with that so faithfully and disinterestedly performed 
in some other countries Eirst of all, as to the relative extent of this 
participation in active social service In western countries, this voluntary 
service is almost entnely confined to the middle and upper classes (apart 
from the “ activists ” in trade umon and friendly society work), probably 

PerelvOp ’ and ‘ BolshcMk and tlio Yarzovstj Plant m Ivanovo district, ha\o aehieied 
all round general literacy ” {Ninth Congress oj Trade Unions, 1933, p 84) 

' It would bo unfair not to mention also the persistent devotion to i oluntarj public 
sorvioo in pre revolutionary Russia, especially after 1900 , not so much by the aristocracy 
or the wealthy, as by many of the intelligcntaia, notably doctors, teachers of all grades, 
and those who worked in zemst\ os During the m nr, especially in its first years, there 
was also widespread voluntary service in connection with loans, supplies, medical 
aid, etc 
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not enlisting m any country as many as one or two hundred thousands of 
active participants In the USSR it is the recogmsed social obligation of 
many milhons, all of them livmg on wages or exiguous salaries In the 
western countnes, it is done, very largely, as a matter of philanthropy, 
and it is not enforced by public opmion as a umversal duty , moreover the 
duty IS done, usually, for the benefit of “ the poor ” In the USSR there 
is no thought of charity in the matter , and personal service, which is 
expected from all in proportion to their faculties, is done for the com- 
munity as a whole In the western countries, the social service, performed 
mainly by the small mmority who have enjoyed exceptional educational 
advantages, almost always takes the form of voluntary participation m 
the exercise of authonty , in fact, m the function of govemmg, and prac- 
tically never in that of manual labour In the USSR, on the other hand, 
the greater part of it is the performance of hard and monotonous manual 
labour, usually of the unskilled vanetj, m supplement of that of the 
regularly employed buildmg or engineering operatives Lastly, it is per- 
haps not unfair to say that, m the voluntary social service charactenstic 
of the more public-spinted members of the upper and middle classes of the 
western n orld, there is the very smallest sense of fellowship with, the masses 
of the people, whom the service is piesumably mtended to benefit In the 
USSR a conscious fellowship is everything 

Lookmg back on the persistence and ever-mcreasmg development of 
this voluntary gratiutous labour, rendered during the past fifteen years by 
literally millions of workers, it is impossible not to be impressed by its 
social sigmficance Lemn, who was not its origmator, at once acclaimed 
its importance Wnting in 1919, he said that “ The commumst ‘ sub- 
botmks ’ have an enormous historical importance, precisely because thej 
demonstrate to us the class-conscious and voluntary mitiative of the 
workers in mcreasing the'productmty of labour , in passing on to a new 
labour disciphne , in creatmg socialist conditions of economy and of life 
Labour productivity is, in the final analysis, the prime and most important 
factor m the triumph of the new social order Capitalism has created a 
degree of labour productmty unknoira to serfdom Capitahsm can be 
finally overthrown, and will be finally overthrown, by the fact that 
socialism will create a new and much higher productmty of labour This 
IS a very, difficult matter, and will take a long time , still, tt has been 
slarled, and that is the mam thing If, m hungry Moscow, m the summer 
of 1919, hungry workers, who hade gone through four hard years of 
imperiahst war, and then through a year and a half of still harder cml 
war, copld begin this great venture, what will be the further development 
when we shall have won the civil war and shall conquer the world ^ 
Commumsm means a higher laboui productivity, as compared with that 
of capitahsm, on the part of voluntary, conscious, umted w6rkers employ- 
ing progressive technique ’ ^ 

’ Article bj Lenin, 1919 “ Excerpts from the Great Initiative ’ , Lmtn and Slalm 

on Socjahsi CompetUion (Moscon, 1933), pp 26 27 
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Public Honour and Shame 

For thousands of years, in practically all countries of high civilisation, ' 
the public award of honours has Tieen found a powerful incentive to 
social service At all times the soldier and the statesman — dunng the 
past century or so, also the explorer and the inventor, and even the 
scientist and the genius in hterature and the arts — ^have been rewarded 
by specific manifestations of pubhc honour and esteem In the USSE 
this award of public honour to outstanding merit, which is made chiefly 
in respect of the performance of “ common ” labour, takes many forms 
111 the factory there are ‘ honour boards ” of one or other kind — ^recalhng 
Kobert Owen’s use of this very device at New Lanark a century and a 
quarter ago — on which are displayed the names of the workers who have 
excelled and the nature of tbeit achievement The winnmg udarmki an 
socialist emulation may be called to the platform at a public meeting, amid 
the applause of the audience and the playing of the “ Internationale ” 
On a higher level are the portraits of the heroes of labour that are painted 
for pubhc exhibition, or the plaster statues designed to keep alive their 
renown in the local “ park of culture and rest ” But honours are given 
also m forms common in the western world ‘ The scientist whose work is 
appreciated by his colleagues may be specially coopted into the Academy 
of Science The successful writer, poet or dramatist will be honoured by 
public receptions, or gala performances or readings of his woiks There 
have even been established, for the outstanding heroes of labour and other 
social service, analogues of the orders of chivalry, of wluch European 
monarchies and republics have long made use 


The Soviet Orders of Mo it 

Of these orders there'are now seveial The Order of Lenin is awarded 
for exceptional public service, mainly in the field of manual labour, 
notably to men or women who have istinguished themselves in leading 
their fellow-w'orkeis to the successful fulfilment of the First Five-Year 
Flan -within four years The Bed Banner of Toil is awarded “ by special 
decision ” of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the AU-Umon 
Congress ol Soviets, or of a federated republic, at the request of the labour 
organisation, for outstanding service in the field of production, for scientific 
work, or for ser-vice to state or community As a rule, persons are rewarded 
with this rank who have 35 years of service, but in exceptional cases this 
condition may be waived The Bed Banner of Toil entitles the owner 
to a free pass on Moscow trams, a pass to travel once,a year to any point 
in tlie USSB, and a pension of 30 roubles a year Also it brings the 
regular pension nearer by adding so many years to the service record ^ 
Among all the milhons of trade umomsts, “ the best group ”, declared 
the General Secretary of the AUCCTU in 1933, was “ the group of Comrade 

1 In Place of Profit, bj Harry P Ward, 1933, p 81 
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Yanovsky compnsing 34 mill-catters and drillers, of the Karl Marx plant 
in Leningrad This group has been awarded the Order of the Ked 
Banner This group systematically overfulfilled its industnal and 
financial plan — 110 per cent m production and 119 per cent in productivity 
of labour Bad work has been done away -with altogether This group 
has effected economies in metal to the value of 1336 roubles Each mem- 
ber of the group has been awarded a bonus ” ^ There is also a third 
distinction the Order of the Red Star '■ 

The completion, earher than had been arranged for the construction 
programme, of the Baltic and IVhite Sea Canal, was made the occasion of 
a specialawardofthesedistinctiveordersaswellasotherhonours Thirty- 
one of the best workers received either the Order of Lenm, the Order of 
the Red Banner or the Order of the Red Star The award was all the more 
remarkable m that the 200,000 workers on this huge enterpnse were al- 
most wholly made up either of convicted crimmals or of political offenders, 
or of kulaks deported from the areas in which'collective farms had been 
formed The thirty-one selected for the highest honours included on the 
one hand, G G Yagoda, the nce-president of the Ogpu, imder whose 
direction the entire labour force had been assigned to the work , L I 
Kogan, the chief of the canal construction , and C G Firm, the chief of 
the “ Labour correction camp ”, and, on the other, a number of the ex- 
cnminab, who were held, by good services, to have expiated their dis- 
honourable past ^ 

Public Dishonour 

Wliat is novel is the extensive use made of the incentive of organised 
public shaming of those who have fallen below the currently accepted 
standard of products e efficiency This, too, recalls some of the dences 
of Robert Owen’s admimstratioii Thus, the “ honourable mention ” of 
exceptional merit m the factory, is often balanced by the " dishonourable 
mention ” in the wall-newspapers or on dishonour boards, of workers who 
have betrayed their trust by drunkenness, unnecessary absenteeism or 
culpable neghgence resulting in breakage, wastage or accident Some- 
times such dishonourable workers are reqmred ignomimbusly to seek their 
monthly pay at a separate place, perhaps^ shaped hke a gigantic vodka 
bottle, covered with coloured posters denouncing the offence, and also 
the disadvantages of habits of drunkenness ® 

* Shvemik’s speech m Ntnlh All Union Congress of Trade Unions, 1933 p 94 - 

- At the same tune, nearly 60,000 persons had their sentences reduced over 12,200 
more were exempted from the operation of further measures of social defence ”, and 
another 500 were restored to the rights of citizenship (See Moscow Daily News during 
August 1933, especiaUv the issues of 6th, 17th and 20th, and' the Kussian newspapers 
during that month ) * 

° “ At Selmash I was stopped one day hj a sign over the washroom ‘ This is uhere 
the lazy fellows smoke the machmes away ’ Another day, on a blackboard m the plough 
shop were three columns headed ‘ Drunkards Absentees ’ ‘ Lazy fellows ’ Under 
neath were the names of the delmqnents They were caricatured — the drunkard with a 
big bottle, and the absentee sleepmg in bed, and the lazy man with his head tied up, 
pretendmg a toothache The big scoreboard in the harvestmg machmery department 
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Tills deliberate shaming of delmquents is sometimes the spontaneous 
outcome of the pubhc opimon of fello-w--workers One of the foreign 
mechamcs has (fescribed some illustrative examples “ Not long ago on 
the square near the dmmg-room at the Moscow (AMO) Auto Plant we 
observed a mmiature graveyard consistii^ of six small coffins On each 
was inscribed the name, date and machme broken by carelessness m the 
central machinery room Naturally those responsible for this carelessness 
were cured long before the factory paper carried pictures of the coffins with 
articles by the other workers m the department They expressed their 
opimons in no imld terms of then fellow-workers who had caused this 
damage Some of the workers in the tool and die room found caricatures 
of themselves on the dini ng-room door one sunny noon One was depicted 
as a wage-hog with his hoof over his heart,, merrily chasing an elusive 
rouble which the wmd kept blowing away Another was pictured 
dreammg how he could spend his high wages, while a third was mvestmg 
his m a whisky pint, a rouble at a tune Of course, those caricatured 
didn’t like it at all But their feUow-workers had decided to keep then 
pictmes on pubhc view until they have made good in the shop Many 
workers on seating themselves m the dmmg-room take a spoon or fork 
and start poundmg and yelhng for service One picture ,m the factory 
paper with some sharp comment stopped all competition for the “ Dming- 
Boom Spoon Band ” ^ ' 

The “ wall-newspaper ”, which is seen displayed m a prominent place 
in practically every factory, institute or office m the USSR^is frequently 
used for the expression of popular judgments, not only on fellow-workers, 
but also on foremen, technicians and the managers or directors themselves 
The visitor is assured frequently by the workmen themselves that, how- 
ever much such criticisms or caricatures may be resented, their authors 
are never pumshed or victimised, even if the accusations are incorrect or 
unwarranted They are, m fact, officially regarded as a form of “ self- 
cnticism ”, which is, on the whole, socially beneficial m its effects It is, 
we think, characteristic that neither the pain suffered by the individuals 
thus held up to pubhc odium, nor the possible weakemng of discipline 
when foremen and managers are pubhcly cnticised by subordinates, is 
allowed to stand m the way of an influence regarded as advantageous to 
the commumty as a whole, encouraged by occasional pubhc exhibitions 

contained each man’s name and his record for fulfilling his quota m tho plan , for scrap, 
idleness and absences , his classification as udamik, and his premium In front of tho 
plant a giant svorker was pictured -with an enormous hammer under the slogan ‘ Smash 
tho drifting and careless, the false udamiki ’ The drunkards and slackers have to got 
their pay at a special ‘ Bladv vnndoa where thej are jeered at by onlookers Sometimes 
tho place for receipt of wages is a hole cut m the middle of an enormous black bottle At 
Sclmash it uas tho mouth of an enormous red nosed drmker, -nith a sign ‘ At the Black 
Pay window all the lazy absentees, drunkards and snatchers will get their pay on (such 
a date) ’ To get it they had to mount steps and pass along a raised platform in full view 
Tho children added to this publicity by coming into tho factory and drawmg cancaturos 
of drunkards for the notice boards ” (In Place of Profit, by Harry F Ward, 1933, pp 82 83) 

^ Article by J Mullens in Moscow Daily Netia, January 3, 1933 


) 
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of chosen specimens of had -nork, and e\cn hy the a^vard of a banner to 
the estdbhshment tmmng out the best issue of a wall-newspaper within 
the district or pronnee 

The wall-newspapers themsehes, and the factory newspaptm, oi 
“ house oigans ’ into winch thej develop m large estabhshments, are 
remarkable m their proletarian spontaneitj Unlike most, if not all, of 
the “ house organs ” of British or American industry, they are not, in the 
USSK, so far as we have been able to ascertain, edited or managed, or m 
any way dnected, by the management of the establishment , nor yet 
confined to the topics or opinions that may be supposed to be agreeable 
to the management They arc oflicmlly recognised as organs of pubhc 
opmion “At a recent conference of worker-correspondents of the 
October district of Moscow, about oOO woiker-writcrs from factories of the 
district crow ded the hall of the KUTV club to listen to and participate in 
the discussion Competition for the red bamicr to ho awarded to the 
best factory paper m the district has been keen this j ear The results of 
this competition — hundreds of printed and wall-papers — were proudly 
exhibited in the lobby of the club These papers, some of them crude, 
partly hand-written, are a lesson in soviet pohtical economy 

“ The struggle foi fulfilbng factory production plans is illustrated by 
photos of the best udamiks Drawings of turtles and crabs illustrate the 
weakest departments, those that are lagging behind Biting satire lashes 
the bureaucrat who refuses to heed the warmngs of the paper In one 
case a factorj newspaper succeeded m forcing heads of departments to 
miestigate everj complaint as soon as it appeared in the factory paper 
This happened in the Peter Alexeyev Textile Factory, where Director 
Sharonov issued an order to all lieads of departments to tins effect The 
head of the factory control commission, Richagov, is personally responsible 
for carrying out this order In all serious cases he must report to the 
director the results of the investigations 

“ The paper of this factory is ‘ For Tempo and Qunhty ’ With 1390 
workers, the factory has one pnnted daily paper, two dally wall-papers 
and fifteen weekly wall-papers Dunng 1932 the pnnted daily received 
598 letters from the workers It has 17 6 w orker-correspondents 'When a 
letter is received a copy of the complamt is sent to the Party secretary 
of the department wath a definite date set for a reply After investigation, 
the letter is printed and the head of the department is expected to remedy 
the situation immediately and report the results to the paper If he does 
not reply soon enough, a reminder is pnnted or a cartoon Usually the 
heads of departments do not wait to be reminded In serious cases, the 
guilty ones are lemoi ed from the factoiy or e\en put on trial 

“ In order to eliimnate ‘ hrak ’ [spoilage], the newspaper has introduced 
a diary among the weavers m which they’- mark down every’thmg that 
interferes with their work As a result of this diary all causes were 
removed brak ’ ebminated, productivity increased and earmngs as well 
That is one of the many reasons why the workers are so active m their 
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m the works, has the nght to be present at the proceedings and th express 
his opinion regarding the case being dealt with Contrary to bourgeois 
courts, applause or expressions of ebssent on the part of the public, are 
not only not prohibited, but are desired 
“ Here are a few typical cases 

“ L , turner in the motor department I Called to account for 
systematic loafing When he saw how indignant his workmates were on 
account of his conduct, he declared that he reahsed how crimmal was_his 
conduct, and promised not to idle any more The court ordered him to 
be placed on probation for six months Since this sentence, L has com- 
pletely changed He has not loafed for a smgle minute, and already 
before the expirationmf his period of probation he performed such good 
work as a shock bngader that he received a premium of 100 roubles 
“ K , instructor, was accused of insulting and systematically pestering 
the working women The sentence was the same as that m the case of L 
To-day he is likewise one of the best shock-brigade workers 

“ T , watchman in the factory Accused of refusing to work and dis- 
organisational activity He was let ofi with a warning He took this 
uarmng to heart, and under the influence of the class-conscious portion 
of the masses became another man Six weeks later he was advanced to 
a better-paid position 

“ St , a woman book-keeper, was hkewise warned by the court on 
account of being contmually late in coming to u ork )Since then several 
months have passed, and St has never been late 

“ The worker Oh was called to account for using insultmg anti-semitic 
language towards a waitress, a Jewess' The proceedings were attended 
by more than 300 n orkers, and became a passionate demonstration for 
the pohey of national freedom observed by the Soviet Power With tears 
in his eyes the worker Ch acknowledged his fault The court admmistered 
him a severe reproof 

“ A few statistics In October 1932, the Workers’ Factory Court 
dealt with 61 cases, namely, 18 cases of idhng, 7 cases of leaving the work- 
place during work-time, 7 cases of stealing in the factory, 6 of turmng out 
bad work, 6 of bemg asleep at work, 5 of insulting fellow-workers, 4 of 
systematically coming late, 3 of falsifying the work records, 2 of rowdyism, 
one case of assault, one of anti-semitic attaclm, and one of wrongful use 
of cooperative food ticket 

“ In 7 cases a comradely wanung was given , in 37 cases a severe 
Reprimand was admimsteied, in 3 cases fines were imposed, the proceeds 
TO be emploj ed for social purposes , m 3 cases tbe accused were placed 
on probation, m 2 cases tbe accused were expelled from the trade umon, 
and in 9 cases the accused were immediately dismissed 

“ ThcPactory Workers’ Courts were thoroughly reorganised m August, 
and the fight for sociahst discipline made the chief object of then work 
The resul,t was that the production and financial plan, which before August 
was fulfilled only up to 70 per cent, on a monthly average, rose to 75 per 
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liowever this may be, Soviet Communism finds an even greater social 
value in arousing, among the vrhole mass of manuah workers, the desire to 
impro\e the processes of industry , the urge to mvent , indeed, the mere 
consciousness of active participation in the intellectual side of the work of 
socialist construction Even if the proletarian suggestions and inventions 
proved to be of shght economic value, commumst statesmen would still 
hold it iveU worth while to evoke them, and to expend time and thought 
in considering them, for the sake of the psychological effect To render 
the manual workers mventive, and desirous of improving processes, is one 
way, and as commumsts hold a successful way, of making the social order 
genmnely democratic The capitabst profit-maker may see no advantage 
m this , but no economist of intelligence, who thinks it worth while to 
spend money on pubhc health and umversal education, can altogether 
reject the argument 

It IS, however, clear that, apart altogether from the social value, there 
has resulted from this new mcentive a great increase m the number of 
inventions and suggestions of which use has been made In 1933 the 
secretary of the All-TJmon Central Committee of Trade Umons (AUCCTU) 
declared that “ during 1930, in 57 syndicates under the control of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, 273,000 rationahsation suggestions 
w ere sent in by the workers , and m 1931 the figure had risen to 542,000 
The economy effected by the apphcation of these suggestions amounted 
dunng the first quarter of 1931 to 5,000,000 roubles , during the second 
quarter to 6,247,000 roubles, and during the third quarter to 11 574,000' 
loubles The First All-Umon Congress of the Society of Inventors 
(VOIZ) undertook to save the country one bdlion roubles durmg 1932 by 
means of inventions and improvements whereas the programme drawn up 
by the Supreme Council of National Economy calls for only 300,000 000 
roubles of economy from inventions and improvements throughout our 
entire industry Our trade unions do not alwa^'s take a sufficiently 
strong attitude in the struggle to have the workers’ suggestions put mto 
effect, and to have bonuses awarded They have thus failed to give an 

here, because o{ the fact that 1 am not intetcsted in saving the capitalists wealth But in 
the land where the u others rule and oun everything this waste of wealth hurts me ’ 
IVc quote some of lus instances “ VVe had our lubricating oil standmg in a can With the 
lid open It stood near the emery wheel where the workers grmd their tools Grit from 
the emerj wheel flew into the oil, which was afterwards used to lubricate the machines 
Instead of lubricating the bearings, this oil acted as a lapping compound Surjinsa was 
evpreosed that the machines needed so much repairing The workers feeding (a 

costly concrete miser) use the most primitive method of carrying a few shovel loads of 
material on a hoard mth four handles which requires two workers A wheelbarrow 
could be used requiring one worker and holding three or four times as much material 
per load As I walk out of my house I see two beams lymg in»the gutter almost 

covered with earth a siv mch iron pipe going to waste All kinds of iron 

junk rusting away about 20 or ^0 pieces of machmes that look like small pumps _ 

covered with rust Many piles of scrap metal lymg around. All this metal 
should find its wa\ into a smeltmg machme Carelessness in the operation of machmts 

IS another form of waste It is not uncommon to see an auto driver bounce over a hole 
m the road at full speed, or run up the side of a hiU on high gear, or crash his gears when 
changing them” (JIoscow Daily Isews, September 15, 1933) 
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incentive for tlie development of the rationalismg movement among the 
broad ma<3ses of the working class ” ^ 

The apparatus for encouragmg suggestions of improvements and actual 
inventions in the USSR is vaned and all-pervading The importance, 
indeed, the positive social duty, of malang suggestions and mventions is 
part of the teaclimg of school and college, part also of the special instruc- 
tion of Pioneers and Comsomols It is repeatedly msisted on m the 
speeches of statesmen, in. the press, on the radio, and at the cinema The 
preparation of the Five-Year Plan, and especially the drawing-up of 
counter-plans by the woikers of particular establishments, is made the 
occasion of evolang suggestions for improvements literally by thousands ® 
Occasionally a “ month’s drive ” for additional suggestions and'inventions 
IS proclaimed, when conferences of soviet officials, works lepresentatives, 
delegates from local inventors’ societies and leadmg trade uniomsts report 
' on the volume and character of the workers’ proposals, and on the action 
to be taken to ensure then respectful consideration ® A umque congress 
of " coUective farm inventors ” specially interested in flax machmer)^ 
held in August 1933, was honoured by the piesence of a member of the 
presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the RSFSR, who brought 
with him a letter of encouragement from the president (Kalmm) of the 
USSR Kahnm wrote that “ the \Tllage inventors were destined to equip 
the collective farmeis with technical knowledge, unloose a wave of creative 
initiative, and stimulate the productive forces of agnculture to an unprece- 
dented degree ” ^ Approbation is given to proletarian inventors by the 
trade unions, by factory committees at pubhc meetings, and m the choice 
of candidates for elective offices Frequent newspapei paragraphs keep 
the interest alive by seizing every opportumty to expose any alleged lack 
of interest by managements or experts in these proletarian suggestions, 

^ Ninth Congress of Trade Unions (Moscow, 1933), pp 44 45 

- Thus it was reported to tho Ninth Trade Union Congress that “ The drawing up of 
the counter plan for tho Urals Kusbas Combine w as attended by a mighty wave of workers’ 
imtiative, by the spread of socialist competition and shook bngndo work, and by tho ful 
filmont and overfullilmont of industrial plans Tons of thousands of workers took part 
in discussions of the plan, in the work of tho planning groups at the enterprises, in produo 
tion conferences, etc 

“ Over 5000 rationalisation suggestions were received m response to the special ‘ loan 
of workers’ suggestions ’ (issued by tho Urals Trade Union Council) and some of these 
suggestions effected an economy of over one million roubles ” {Ninth Trade Union Congress, 
Moscow, 1933, p 43) 

^ At such a conference in May 1933 the chairman of tho Central Committee of tho 
All Unioh Inventors’ Society (VOIZ) reported that “ hundreds of suggestions ” made by 
norkeis in tho various great factories had not yet beep considered for adoption Tho 
representative of tho AUCCTU “ suggested that two or three public trials be conducted 
in lai-ge workers’ centres, bringing bureaucrats and suppressors of rationalisation sugges 
tions before a prosecutor ” This was welcomed by tho secretary of TSIK, who said that 
“ methods of persuasion, pressure and force ” would bo used m future agamst any in ten 
tional holding up of proposals It was reported that, in tho Leningrad diatriet, 138 out 
of 700 postponed suggestions had now been adopted in tho electric apparatus plant 
alone , whdst at the shoo factory 34 suggestions out of 83 had been put in praetico and 
at another plant 61 suggestions {Moscow Daily News, May 27, 1933) 

* Moscow Daily News, September 3, 1933 
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which the Workers and Peasants’ Inspection Commissions are niged to 
investigate and rectify The Council of Lahour and Defence (STO) has 
a standing commission (BRIZ), or Bureau of Workers’ Inventions, whose 
sole duty is the stimulation of inventiveness by careful consideration of 
the workers’ suggestions ^ Also financial encouragement is not lacking 
In the aggregate a very large number of small premiums,, together with 
some of considerable magmtude, are awarded annually to those, mostly 
manual workers, but not altogether excluding scientific techmcians and 
professors, who have made the most valuable suggestions or inventions 
These premiums, of the total amount of which we can find no record or 
estimate, are g^^en by all sorts of orgamsations, by trade umons and 
cooperativc^ocieties, by sovkhosi and kolkhosi, by trusts and particular 
enterprises, and occasionally even by People’s Commissars of the USSR or 
of the several republics It is, perhaps, not the smallest part of the 
social value of this encouragement of workers’ mventiveness that it is 
not merely a governmental but a mass encouragement, in itself a remark- 
able feature of the new motivation of production 


MuUifonmty in Emfloyjnent ^ 

We need Iiardly refute once moie the strange assertion of there being 
in the USSR, because it is a coUectivist state, only a single employer of * 
labour The case is quite the contrary The very multiformity to which 
Soviet Communism is addicted, m the organisation of wealth production 
and distribution as ib. other pubbc matters, may be cited, if not as itself 
a new incentive, at least as a necessaiy condition of the fullest ap^pbcation 
of the new mcentives that we have described It is true that, apart 
from the nomadic tribes, and the survivmg five or six miUioiis of inde- 
pendent peasant households, working very largely for self-subsistence, the 
greater part of the production and distribution of commodities is col- 
lectivised and commimity-owned But this does not involve anythmg 
like uniformity of system or of orgamsation There are several hundred 
USSR trusts and combines, and no one of them is exactly like the others 
More diverse stdl are the thousands of separate enterprises, whether 
factories or institutes, mmes or farms, oil-fields or power stations, which 
are independently conducted for their pecubar purposes, unassociated with 
any_ trust or combine, and responsible to one or other higher authonty 
There are also village enterprises, rayon (district) enterprises, mumcipal 
enterprises, oblast (provincial) enterprises, enterprises of the several 

^ In order to relievo this Bureau of Workers’ Inventions, which is overwhelmed by 
the flood of proposals, it has recentb been ordered that, in particular industries the work 
should be done bj the management Thus, in the important Donbas area, “ brigadiers 
and chiefs of shafts and of mine administiMion wdl in future be responsible for the 
acceptance, approval and realisation of rationalisation suggestions and inventions ” made 
by coal w orkera and specialists This was suggested by the All Dnion Inventors’ Society 
(1 OIZ) for all industries (Decree of April 8, 1933, of the Central Committee of the Com 
munist Party, and Council of People’s Commissars of the DSSR IFoscow Daily News, 
Julv 11. 1933) 
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constituent or autonomous republics, none of them identical in manage- 
ment or organisation %'nth the corresponding enterprises direct Ij subject 
to the People’s Commissars or Sosmaikom of the USSK , The trade unions 
and factory managements themselves now conduct quite cxteiisi\e pro- 
ductisc enterprises outside their primarj occupations, in the shape of 
farms, dames, piggeries, etc , for “ scif-supph ” So also do many of the 
forty-odd-thousand cooperative fiocietics, whose business now far exceeds 
mere distribution, and those productiirc undertakings differ markedly in 
system and organisation one from another It is among these different 
omplonncnts, all of them ■'epamtciy taking on additional staff, that the 
individual worker, and notably the bo\ or girl leaving school has the 
utmost possible freedom of c hoice 

It is a condition alike of the free exercise of this choice of occupation 
and of the full play of s arious inccntn es, that, ns w c ha\ e oursch cs found 
at ranous parts of tho USSR, the thou'^ands of separate employers are 
nctivel} competing wath each otlicr in their search for this or that kind of 
skilled worker whilst each is habitually struggling against all the rest for 
an adequate siippl}’" of unskilled and even raw' peasant labour So 
injurious to production became tins competition for workmen among 
cmplopng agencies that it had to ho spccificalli forbidden by go\ornment 
decree, and superseded by regulated recruiting Further action had to 
be taken to check the injiiiiotis habit, ingrained m the Russian woikcr, of 
wandering from place to place, and from job to job, often on mere rumour 
that there was a better food supply or more liberal housing aceomniodalion 
m some other place, at winch Jio could rely on finding an nnaatisfied 
demand for labour Tins has indirectly been the mcciitnc to all sorts of 
local and particular improvements m conditions, from higher standard 
rates in occupations found to be spccmlly impojmlnr, and increased ex- 
penditure on housing m particular areas from w Inch w andormg is found to 
be more than usually persistent, up to a special pronsion of clubhouses 
and cinemas and free allotments for the coal-nimcrs of tlic Donets Basm, m 
order to induce them to remain m the cmplosTnent that they had chosen 

But this is fat from completing the picture of multiformity and 
diversity that the USSR presents *Vn opening is found for special 
incentives for those who arc mdividually or jointly their own eniplovers, 
necessarily differing from those operating on the wage-earners Tliese 
mccnti\es arc found, in great variety of development, among the manu- 
facturing associations of owmer-produccis (the mcops), into which so manj 
of'tlie ancient handicraftsmen’s artels ha\c been grouped lu agii- 
culturc an analogous development has merged some tw enty million peasant 
holdings into about a quarter of a million collective farms which, as we 
have seen, differ indefinitely among themselves in tho degree of tlieir 
collectivisation, fiom mere joint -tillage, tlirough more or less elaborate 
artels, up to w holly coramumsed associations whose members share cquallj 
in boaid and lodging as w'cll as in work and product. There js eicn a 
survival of isolated individual production, and that not onlj'- among the 
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nomadic tribes and the independent peasantry The twenty miUion 
famihes m the collective farms nearly ah have their own individual garden 
plots, poultry runs, piggeries, beehives, cowsheds and what not The 
Donets Basin coal-nuners are not the only industrial workers who cultivate 
their own allotments There are, in the wide, spaces of the USSR, 
thousands of hunters and trappers and fishermen, who hunt and fish 
mainly for the subsistence of theif famihes There are still tens of 
thousands of individual handicraftsmen, unassociated m artels or incopS, 
who produce by hand labour more or less artistic commodities of various 
lands Thus, there is an almost endless variety of kinds and methods and 
systems of production In short, the characteristic feature of wealth pro- 
duction in the USSR, far from being identity of economic relation or 
industnal structure, is that of extreme multiformity 

Tlus characteristic of multiformity, which is seen in nearly every 
department of soviet structure, is not an accidental development Lenin, 
in his proposals and forecasts, more than once alludes to this very feature • 
of multiformity as a positive advantage m the sociabst commumty, and 
specifically as enablmg the utilisation of many incentives m evoking the 
utmost participation by different lands of individuals And this concep- 
tion appears among the soviet leaders of to-day Shvernik, in his speech 
to the Ninth Trade Union Congress, quoted Lenin as declaring that “multi- 
formity is a guarantee of vitality It is a pledge that the single aim will' 
be successfully achier-ed The more varied, the better and the richer be 
the common experience, the truer and greater will be the achievements of 
socialism, the easier Will be the practical W'ork , and only practical work 
will be able to evolve the best methods and means of struggle ” ^ 


T/ie P'laclice of Self-Crihcism 

Nowhere in the world outside the USSR is there such a continuous 
volume of pitiless criticism of every branch of government, every mdustnal 
enterprise and every cultural estabbshment This perpetual campaign of 
exposure, which finds expression m every public utterance of the leading 
statesmen, m every issue of the press, and in every trade muon oi coopera- 
tive meeting, is not only officially tolerated, but also dehberately instigated, 
as a powerful mcentive to improvement, alike in direction and m execu- 
tion “ Thus, the public speeches by Stahn, Molotov, Kaganovich and 

\ 

^ Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, p 30 _ i 

* Speaking on Socialist Emulation and Shook Bngadcs, in his Report to the Party 
Congress in 1933, Slalm said “ Jurat the Partj developed Wide self criticism concentrating 
the attention of the masses on the defects in our work of construction,'’the defects in our 
organisation and institutions As earlj as the Eifteentli Congress, the necessity of develop- 
mg self cnticism was proclaimed The Shnkhty case, and the sabotage in vaiious branches 
of industrj , which revealed the lack of revolutionary sensitiveness m mdividual sections 
of the Party, on the one hand, and the struggle with the kulaks and the defects in our 
vdlago organisations winch were revealed, On the other, gave a further stimulus to self 
criticism In its appeal of June 2, 1928, the Central Committee gave final shape to the 
campaign of self criticism, calUng upon all forces of the Party and the workmg class to 
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an-y-nlicic in tlie USSR Sometimes there will he a statement (as in Praida 
m August 1933) from “ a group of Leningrad woikmen ”, apjiealing to 
their fellows to get iid of wastage of time now that they enjoy a sc\en 
liours’ day “ Tiie decisive and important tas]^ of the Second Rive-l'ear 
Plan ”, the statement continues, “ is to increase lahoiir productivity But 
we must adnut that in this endeavour we liavc left mucli undone Wc_ 
arc not utilising our time to i sufficient evtent we often waste working 
hours hccaubo of organisational inefficiencies nn production, and -also 
because we fail to hold ourselves to a code of strict labour discipline ” ^ 

These news items are naturallv of different degrees of accuracy or 
auihontv Sometimes the} arc little more than complaints of aggiieved 
citizens about ofiicial incivalitj or neglect , or about the short supply or 
inferior ejuahty of commodities Sometimes they arc reports of cases in 
the local courts of justice, or of proceedings of the local sovnets They 
afford just the land of publicity to official shortcomings that is useful as a 
check on wrong-doing and as an incentive to improvement But, ns they 
leave out of view all the instances m which the officials arc working to tlie 
public satisfaction, and also the successful achievements of the various 
institutions and enterprices, they do not present an accurate picture of 
the administration They are accordmgh imsused when they arc 
uncritically made the basis of books attaclang the Bolslievik Gov ernment 
So abundant is this material that whole volumes have been published in 
foreign capitals by adversaries of Bolshevnsm, entirely made up of cvtracts 
from the “ official newspapers ”, proving, as it is claimed, the complete 
and liopeless failure of ev cry branch of soviet admimstration - The “ w all 
newspapers ”, winch we liavm described as an institution of cvery’^ soviet 
estabhsliment, give local and particular expression to this “ Bclf-criticism ” 
m their caricatures, dcmmciations and jocular references about managers, 
foremen and worlanen There is similar unbridled expression in the feade 
union meetings and pioduction conferences 

The soviet faith m the value of “ self-criticism ” is shown by' the 
pubhcity often given to the severe animadversions of foreign experts whose 
professional criticism has been specially invited "What other government 
would givm to the newspapers such a scathing revelation of technical 

1 Motcow Doth/ New’!, August 23, 1933 

Ono of tlio •workers at the Baltic Plant in Leningrad, avnting for tko samo issue of 
PraiJa, pleads for a “solid working daj ” “There uas a time”, he savs, “aihcn I 
myself as well as all my fellow workers strovo to kill as much time as possible in a nine 
or ten hour day Now, of course, the case as quite different To kill time on the job at 
present is equualent to theft — theft from your own self, from your comrades, and from 
the entire w-orlang class ” (itid ) 

° See for instance, In I7ic Load of Communtst Pictntorship, hy A V Baikalov (1920) , 
and I/iRussie tiur, hy Panait Istrati (1929) translated as llvssta Vnietkd 71932) , as to 
whoso pOrfidj sec Iron Age, by W H Chamberlin, 1035, pp 333 334 Tho reci))e 

IS easy '^Thc author has only to take a year e file of several soa lot newspapers , classify 
the c'vtraots under a dozen or a score of hcatUngs and describe tho array of several 
hundred breakdowns and offences ns a picture of tho whole 170 millions of tho USSR 
VV'hat a revelation could bo made of the “ state of tho nation ” of Great Bntam or tho 
United States fay a similar analysis of, say, the popular Sunday newspapers ! 
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placed dimiig erection of the huildm", special precautions v\ould he 
required for seseral critical elements of the rvorh If they were to be _ 
placed after the structure it-^clf iMis built, the clear space i\ouW simphfj 
the work The department planned all the work on the basis of the 
former anangement, with elaborate and unctonomteal methods for 
e\ca\ation, concrete transportation and truss erection I learned from 
the client’s represent vtivc that the boilers would be placed later when the 
building was finished The ewpcnsnelj prepared work program then 
had to be discarded as quite useless 

“ The giam bms of the distillery building presented a problem in form 
design for reinforced concicte i\Torc than a month’s time was spent by 
the department in prepiring these plans I was aI=o asked to piepare 
form designs for this purpose and concreting methods as well Using 
original suspended forms, my designs showed a saimg of 7000 roubles 
These plans were approved by tlic majority of the technical council 
present The Chief Engineer had been absent practically the entire 
session and had not seen in\ design nor heard it explained He rendered 
a hasty opinion that the design required slalled labom, winch made it 
undesirahle The superficiahty of tins judgment was visible by one 
glance at the two methods, the department s being very much more cora- 
pheated and difficult than mine But it was then discovered that no 
steel and cement were av'ailable for the bins at all and that tlicy would 
have to bo built of wood Thus the entire month’s work was wasted ’ ^ 

In this reliance on “ self-criticism ”, the governing order (the Com- 
luimist Partv) does not spare its own members These arc, indeed all 
subjected periodically to a peculiar and very cCective form of “ self- 
ciaticism ’ which foims the basis of the periodical examination or 
“ clnstka that we hav’c already described " It is a fundamental con- 
dition of tbe Communist Party, which takes upon itself the function of 
pubhc leadership, that its members should lie licld to a higher standard 
of personal conduct than is expected fiom the oi dinaiy citiren It is very 
largely bjr the mstrument of sclE-ciiticism at the periodical purging of the - 
Order, that tins high standard is maintained Ev ety member (apart from 
the Politbureau of fewer than a do/sen), from the highest to the lowest, 
has to stand up m open meeting, before the appointed commission of three 
or five well-tried members of long standing, together with a crowd of 
members and non-members alike, and make a full confession of his own 
failures and short-comings as a woikcr for Commumsm He is required 
to recite the pnncipal cncumstances of his life, to describe tbe work that 
he has done for the cause, and what he is now doing , and to state frankly 
and faithfully where he feels that he has fallen short Then he has to 
answer the questions, often of a cntical and even incriminating character 
concerning lus pubhc and private conduct, whether put by tbe commission, 
or by his fellow-members or colleagues, or by anyone m the meeting, 

V Moscow Fatly JVcuJS, jsorember 16, 1932 
- Chapter V m Part I , " The Vocation of Leaderslup ”, pp 290 300 
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exact and detailed recording of tlieir results, and on tlie publicity accorded 
to them An y successful appbcation of the principle of “ Payment 
according to Social Value ” must necessarily be based on statistical 
demonstrations of the need for additional workers of particular kinds in 
order to achieTe some social end The effect of any grading of Viages 
must equally be checked by statistics, in order to justify any change, or 
to warrant the continuance of the gradmg, or its adoption elsewhere 
Even the allocation, by the Soviet Goxernment, of labour force and raw 
matenals to the construction of new capital works, rather than to the 
production in greater quantity of commodities for immediate consumption, 
demands considerable statistical measurement, and accurate comparison 
between the estimated costs of nval enterprises, if a reasonable decision 
between competing uses for the available capital resources is to be arrived 
at The capitahst profit-maker, especially the entrepreneur on a small 
scale, may choose to dispense with measurement and to ignore statistics, 
content only with the net result m his profit and loss account The small 
retail shopkeeper may even keep no accounts at all , although that way 
bankruptcy hes, even if he is content when there is money left in the till 
after he has paid for his stock and all his current expenses, and fed his 
family out of it 

It IS interesting to trace, m the USSR, the gradual reahsation of the 
importance of precise and accurate statistics of the working of every part 
of the social structure The statistical apparatus of the USSR has, in 
fact, during the past decade, become far and away the most extensive and 
the most comprehensive in the world So vast are its operations, in the 
immense area v\ ith which it is concerned, that, whilst much has to be left 
imprinted, the mere volume of the statistics periodically pubhshed appears 
to exceed that of the British Empire or the Umted States And it is 
constantly mcreasing m magnitude and minuteness In a recent speech 
by Molotov, the president of the USSR Sovnarkom, he emphasised the 
importance of developing, what few governments have yet seriously imder- 
taken, namely, imiversal “ cost accountmg ” in every corporate under- 
takmg ^ “ The work of our economic orgamsations ”, he reminded the 
All-Union Congress of the Commumst Party, “ develops in accordance 
unth the national economic plan On this basis, agreements are concluded 
between them at prices fixed by the state At the same time, the Party 
demands the inculcation of cost accounting m economic practice — cost 

^ It may not to necessary or desirable, -where the capital outlay is found from the 
‘nation’s mcome, rather than from loans bearmg interest, to debit the v orbing account of 
each capital enterprise with the interest on its cost But the omL'ssion so to debit each 
capital undertaking with the interest on its cost, deprives the government of a useful 
indev of its economic net advantage relative to that of other capital undertakings For 
this reason the British Cooperative Movement, especially in the vast enterprises of the 
English and Scottish Wholesale Societies, has rigidlj adhered to the practice of actually 
charging each separate busmess undertaking -with the full interest on its capital cost, 
even if this has been entirely found out of mcome, in order that the directors and members 
may have always before them this useful guide as to the relative profitableness of the 
several undertakmgs The Soviet Government, -whilst not trouhlmg about tho origmal 
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iicvounfin;!, the < nfori’emciit of which nhoiihl hnns nhoat grc'it/'rmitiatnf 
finf! ft tcrtun indcjx ndence of the economic or^ini-^ationt., dcfiniT>|i ul the 
w.imo time fheir exntt Tesi)oii‘5ih!h{3 f<>r (he fidfiiment of the Sst'ite (c'sks 
m’Hcord.ince wnth a^'retimnt*' Not e^eryet onoiiiic orjeanw itaon ‘mce ccd<5 
ot onto ill corrcttlv enrmne out (he=c as a w hoh It often hajtpens 
that cost atCQUntmt; is nducid to mere formalitt with references to 
oMsling plans and eonfriuts, while in pnUieo the economic ortram^ntions 
smh to tiic hwcl of moreiv cmjiloving imtiiods of oflite vork On the 
other hfttid sometimes cost ’u counting ih interpreted too ' frct'h ’ 
Indeed, IS it not ft fact that we ha\e cns> s m v tneh tlm^-e who direct trust”, 
(oopentut organisations, factone-». or soMct finn^, scH their prpdiice 
more profitfttdv, upsetting the fiwo jnicfs nnd fail to inf ft their ohfiga- 
tions to the state, taking in reahl) tin inuleinpafhofs}Meu!atum^ And 
jet, the plan nnd tlic sigr<’( tneijK and co't aecoimtmg ntl of tluec ere 
tlements of IJolahesnk « fO'iuinic politj, the renhsaf ion of whieli demindn, 
of (ourse, a Boldittik attPiidf ” ^ 

T},r Impfotnnet't i?> Irami'tinff 

The trend towards more complete "ml more sjiei ific staiisl n al .ueoout- 
ing in the USisR — in mipplcnif ut of idl that has already l>cen ncluoted ~ 
was th senhed fi\e vsnrs ugo hv a Gtnnan (ritv . llcrr Jkihng m lO'lO 
pointed out that “Tin. whole organisation h making strenuous efforts, 
within the limits of flu in ntr dised, monopnhstu , industrial and frulmg 
eonstitufion to pioside opportiimtiea for t hetkmg mul eompiring the 
returns of all the husuu ss estahlishioents, and hy means of the data thus 
tupplu'd to fts-^ess the r< iiuns from auj particular concern , e\iu tly as m 
the case of prnate < nterpriso, which m here faithfiillv copied The trusks 
and inditidmd cntRernn msuh the iargft trusts prep ire and puhhsh 
' hnlaiitc hlicets just like joint -slock companies The cipital for which 
thej are respoiisihle has, sincf the etirrenct reform heen approMinatelj 
ascert lined for the first time, despite flu exprOjiriition without. compensa- 
tion of the prenous owner”, and the amounts transferred to the individual 
concenib hj the fit'ite or arising from fhcir own reseno fund” are Iikewnse 
added to this responsible capital To insure i hint} m the balancf -sheet, 
and to fneilitah" tlie comparison of results, no use is made of the oppor- 
timitj whiclv present” itself of trenting as wntlcn-off the new uipital 

cajnlat < otN of lUitli'rlnlinj'.t (IrtUnf, from pre wnr <His, avhuh rrt fnirli 1« lnUltotavo 
Ix.on lone 6ine< ivntlen off af <tt preeifttioii, now lietdi eaih economic inft rpn^o re‘»!H'n‘'n)lrt 
for «n III a or adihiioiml cnpita] iiucsinl in iti omlcrltit mg’i lUnl for ncliial rppa\mpnt 
of loin? and paiment of bank mlircitu with a pislom of nocountmi; of preal stnctncs .1 
nnd coniplc'xit} (Spp tlu dctml(<l nrijt Jo on “ Tndusiri nnd Accounting in tho US'?!! ”, 
(ly V A Diakoma, in //iinenf ill ifcticte, for dannnr^ I'UJ ) 

A tail ijIiw of till i J md i”, of < ourw , fnnpplicaldo whero tlie objeof and jiiirpoao of tlio 
enterprino h to prodilit fioraetlung ptenninrlh “mnbmbk”, nml <\cn ininicn'mmWu 
quantitatudj , fuch (w tho hiftlth nnd plf/ihuro for winch » park la proiidcd or tho 
education gi\rn hj a Hchool or cotlcce , or the national «icurit\ nflordcd b^ an adcqnatdy 
inechant^cd defennn p force 

* From the t ird lo tht Stcoml Fnr-Ti tar Plan (Moicow , 113 !), p 120 
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created by taxes or by prices An ordinary profit and loss account, as 
■with pnvate undertakings, is also prescribed No provision is made for 
bad debts, for vnting down doubtful assets, or for interest upon the 
credits to wbicb tbe busmess bas resorted, and wbicli are, m fact, often 
granted free of interest The profit realised, however, is distributed 
according to a uniform scale 10 per cent is straightaway allocated to 
income tax and 3 per cent to the support of technical education Of the 
balance, 10 per cent is assigned to a fund for improvmg the situation of 
the works, especially m respect of housmg, 10 per cent is placed to reserve, 
and a smular amount to a further special fund , whilst 52 per cent servbs 
for the expansion of mdustry, that is for the expansion m various ways 
of the special branch of mdustry to nhich the concern in question belongs 
The remammg 40 to 43 per cent, after contributions to funds for scholar- 
ships, profit-sharmg, bonuses, etc , goes as the real dividend to the re\ enuo 
authority, which for its part spends it withm the limits of the budget 
upon the mamtenance of mdustry generally Thus, in the distribution of 
profits, there is revealed a characteristic division between the mterests of 
the mdmdual concern, the mdividual branch of busmess, and the econoimc 
system as a whole " ^ 

But it IS not only for tlie purpose of avoidmg eventual bankruptcy, 
or even for that of gettmg the best out of the workmg population, that a 
socialist community must, perforce, have the most scientific system of 
accounting, and notably one more searcbrng, more candid and more pubhc 
than that with which the capitahst system contents itself There is, in 
oiu opmion, another and an even more important reason why a socialist 
community may be expected to base all its operations of wealth produc- 
tion and distnbution upon the corner-stone of the prmciple of what we 
have called “ measurement and pubhcity ” The adoption of this prm- 
ciple in all mdustry affords, as we see the matter, the only safe means of 
dispensmg inth the personal exercise of authority by one man over another 
— by the manager over all the factory personnel, by the foreman over his 
gang, by the mspector over the enterprises that he inspects It is this 
personal exercise of authority that is everywhere resented by those sub- 
jected to it 'When the criticism or blame is suggested or implied by 
statistics impartially arrived at upon objective measurement, presented 
by framed experts xinconnected ivitli the persons actually wielding poiver over 
others, there may be annoyance, but there is no room for resentment We 
may take as an example the mdependent audit of cash accoimts and 
balances which has, withm the past hundred years, become almost univer- 
sal in Great Britain The mdependent auditor exercises no authonty 
He comes m , scrutinises the accounts , makes lus report, and then 
departs He blames no one , he reprimands no one , he dismisses no 
one , he merely states the facts We foresee a time when the techmcal 
inspector will be an equally mdependent expert We can imagme a 
' The Experiment of Sohhcftsm, by Arthur Jelling (English edition 1930), pp 105- 
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standing commission of mdependent statisticians and teclmicians called 
, in to report successively on tlie working and results of eacli large enter*- 
pnse m turn, merely for tke information of the government and the pubhc* 
ViTien the report is made, the directors and managers of the enterprise, 
together with the factory committees and the meetings of trade umon 
members, the managements of other enterprises of the same land, and 
even the other government departments, would be mvited, before any 
fubhcity uas given to the report, to make their own observations upon it, 
including the considerations which the investigatmg commission may be 
thought to have overlooked, and not at all cxcludmg the further explana- 
tions that might show that substantial errors had been made The 
reforms that the independent expert report had shown to be necessary 
could then be determmed on by the appropriate superior authonty, with 
the general support of pubhc opmion, and (because they would be divorced 
fiiom any exorcise of personal authority) with the least possible resentment 
or obstruction on the part of those who might tlunlc themselves aggrieved 
by the decision ^ To this advantage we zecur m our Chapter XII , “ The 
Good Life ” 

Communist Shortcomings and Achievements 

What are we to think of this oxtensiv e array of incentives old and 
new, which Soviet Communism substitutes for the motive of profit-makmg 
on which the capitahst world relies for the direction of mdustry ? 


The Wasti^ul Costs of Inexperience 

One shrewd friend, to whom the draft of tins chapter was submitted, 
was led to ask why, with so potent a set ofjincentives to efficiency, the 
industrial enterprises in the tItSSR, m comparison with those of western 
Europe and the United States, still piesented so general a picture of 
mefficiency ^ The same question had already occurred to the present 
writers The first answer is found m the unprecedented low level of 
industrial aptitude m the mass of the population of the USSR, out of 
winch the new industrial community had to be constructed — their 
illiteracy, their lack of acquaintance with machinery of any land, their 
habitual unpunctuality and iiregidarity, the dirt and squalor in which 
they lived, with the consequent frequency of disease and disablement, 
their addiction to drunlcenness and sloth, and many other characteristics 
mcompatiblo with any high degree of organisation and of any contmuous - 
mdustrial efficiency ® In fact, a diplomatist of long experience among 
the peoples of eastern Europe confidently declared, on the mauguration 
of the Eirst Eive-Year Plan, that it was absolutely impossible to make, 

*■ Wo may refer to A ConsMiilwn for the Sociahel Gommovwcallh of Great Britain, by 
S and B Webb, 1920, pp 186 187, 195 199, 239, 269, 272, 286, 309, 328, 356 

® To cite only one authority for this adverse judgment out of tho many that might 
be given, see Russian Gharacteristics, by B B Lanm (Dr E, J DiUon), 1890, which we 
cite in Chapter X m Part II , “ Tho Eemakmg of Man ” 
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out of the peasants of the Eussian steppe, any large-scale organisation of 
industry at all, and that to get out of such a mass anjdihing like efficiency, 
even m a whole generation, was simply out of the question It stands, 
we think, actually to the credit of the soviet system that, with somethmg 
like twenty milhon raw peasants drawn mto mass production on the 
largest scale, there has been attained, m a smgle decade, even a moderate 
degree of average efficiency , and that there should have already emerged 
a very satisfactory proportion of highly skilled mechanics and machine 
operators 

To the present writers it seems that the ic^ustrial shortcommgs of the 
Soviet Umon are to be seen, less in the work of the mdividual operative 
than m the manner m which his labour is coordmated and directed m 
mass production It happened, quite accidentally, that the first great 
mdustrial enterprise in the USSR that was visited by the present writers 
was the Molotov automobile factory at what was then Nizhni-Novgorod, 
which has since been named after the favourite soviet author Gorki 
After a widely advertised openmg of the factory on May 1, 1932, the whole 
" enterprise obstmatel)' stuck I The huge bmldings, copied from Ford’s 
works at Detroit, were fiUed with expensive machmery Tens of thousands 
of workmen had been collected and placed upon the pay-roll- But the 
“ com^eyor ” — the long belt on which the automobiles were to be assembled 
and from which they were to drop off, completed, at the rate of one every 
five or ten minutes — ^refused to move This was due to no mefficiency 
among the thousands of workers The bed on which it rested had, m 
various places, sagged owing to insecure foundations The pretentious 
buildings of concrete and glass were open to the blasts of wind blowmg 
loose sand mto the machmery And even if the conveyor could be made 
to mov'e, there was nothmg like a complete stock of the varied series of 
components which had to be successively affixed one by one, as the ^eat 
belt passed along Yet without the presence, all'day long, of every one 
of ihese components no smgle automobile could be completed After a 
whole mommg’s mspection of the mess and muddle, and a tireless cross- 
evammation of the officials, from the director and the local Party secretary, 
down to the humblest English or American mechamc who could be found, 
it was impossible to avoid the impression that the case was hopeless No 
wonder the Riga correspondent of T/ie Times reported that the worlcs 
would never be reopened, and that the whole enterprise, m which many 
tmlhons of dollars had been sunk, would have to be abandoned • ‘ 

A fortmght later the present writers were at Stalmgrad, going over 
the great factory of tractors, which had been opened two years before 
It was mstructive to learn that it had had much the same experience as 
the Molotov factory at Gorki After the official openmg, the machmery 
stuck • Everythmg seemed to be wrong But the enterprise was not 
abandoned Months ensued before even one tractor could be satisfactorily 
completed A full year elapsed before such tractors as were delivered 
could be regarded as anywhere near the standard of quahty of the imported 
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compensated Men must be gro\vn as carefully and attentively as a 
gardener grows a fa\ourite frmt tree To educate, to help grow, to ofier 
a prospect, to promote m time, to transfer m tunc to another position if 
the man does not manage his work, without waiting for him to fail com- 
pletely , carefully to grow and tram people , correctly to distribute and 
orgamse them m production , to organise wages so that they would 
strengthen the decisii e Imlcs of production and prompt people on to higher 
skill — ^this IS what we need m order to create a large army of mdustnal- 
techmcal cadres ” ^ 


The Ineffmency caused by Overlapping of Control 

There is, however, a more serious shortcommg m soviet mdustnal 
organisation, even when an enterprise gets fairly started, and when those 
concerned have acquired some techmcal expenencc The very multi- 
formity that IS otherwise so useful m the SovietUnion, often results m a 
wasteful disumty m direction, with noise and confusion m the workshops, 
much chattermg and argumg, and sometimes repeatmg or imdomg what 
has aheady been done We msert a vivacious and hfehke description of 
a conversation in a railway tram, m which these shortcommgs of soviet 
mdustnal admimstration are commented on This is taken from what is 
avow edly a w ork of fiction, not m itself evidence But the present writers 
have several times heard much the same criticism from German engmeers 
returning from the USSB 

“ You have begun to do a great many thmgs and to talk a great deal 
about the thmgs j ou do,” said the foreign specialist “ But we’ve been 
domg the same thmgs very well for a very long time now and we say 
nothmg about them , we can t spare the time You collect people 
in different places so that they can do thmgs, and then what happens ^ 
Then everybody begins to hmder these poor people, to get m their way, 
and annoy them — and this happens m every smgle case The place 

where work is gomg on is the front, say The people who are^workmg are 
soldiers, for the tune bemg, soldibrs The supermtendent of the works is 
the commander, for the time bemg The first question is — ^now that you 
have collected people together — ^how to give them good forage, good food, 
otherwise they wifi, dot be able to do the maximum of work And what 
did I see * Inspection of cooperatives was gomg on everywhere, because 
all the cooperatives were short m their accounts Obviously it would be 
better to do thmgs well at first, and well afterwards, instead of domg them 
badly at first and then havmg'to have a general mvestigation afterwards 
The second question is, whom arc the people to obey t Where there are 
many masters there is no master One poor worker does the work, and 
over him there are eight or nme or even ten commanders the engmeer, 
the director, the workers’ committee, the secretary of the Party local, the 
workers’ control the workers’ inspection, the factory inspector, the district 
* Moscow Daily News, December 29, 1934 
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executive committee, the workers’ press, visitors — and then the worker 
himself wants to be a commander and reports people to the Ogpn, and 
shouts and tnes to make himself bigger than he is One frightens another , 
he fnghtens the next man , work goes first this way and then that way , 
everythmg goes wrong, and much more time and strength and money is 
spent than is necessary I’ve seen this , I’ve heard it myself There is 
one very good rule that says If you want to command, you must first 
learn to obey But here everyone wants to command and no one wants 
to obey ” ^ 

The reply made to this scathing criticism m the course of the same 
conversation m the tram is, we think, lUummatmg “ You have said 
that we were uneconomical, and we were very wasteful in our attitude 
towards people and m the employment of their strength Some very 
eloquent facts have been produced showmg how anyone who isn’t too lazy 
can visit a works and hmder people from workmg He called the visitors 
— ^very aptly — ^tourists. But this is really a very new prmciple — ^the 
principle of general education We lose, it is true, m one way, but we 
gam m another These millions of molecules that have been raised and 
heated by us caimot study m schools No Commissariat of Education 
could possibly cope with them The Commissariat of Education has a 
huge budget, but even this is painfully small m comparison with our 
requirements Now there is an extra expense — ^the education and 
enlightenment of the masses We teach these masses by this^system of 
free tourist excursions, and we ourselves are always leammg from them, 
from their presence, their criticism, then demands You Say we are 
domg thmgs that Europe does better, cheaper, cleaner and quicker than 
us Yes, Europe is making thmgs — ^but tue are by no means merely malang 
things I That’s the whole pomt, and that’s what you don’t see , therein 
lies the new prmciple, therein hes the explanation ' ” 

“ Not domg tlungs ^ Then what is it you’re domg ^ ” 

“ We’re domg planned thmgs, my dear sir ' See the difference It’s 
a tremendous difference In every factory, every new construction that 
you visit, you can see thmgs bemg done or worked out — ^plus a new 
society, plus the trade umon, plus the trammg of adolescents, plus club 
work, plus production meetmgs, plus control, plus calculations, plus plan ' 
The thmg plus plan comes from above, the thmg plus control — ^that’s 
from below It seems to you that there are scores of masters here You’re 
mistaken , there are scores of factors, not masters And the expansion 
of every smgle factor at the cost of another is part of a struggle ^for 
measures, for a system, a struggle for a new society If when we examme 
a. given segment, we discover an extra shoot which has entered a cucle 
where it doesn’t belong, this shoot is the extra expense for education 
Thanks to this we are building up a new mechamsm, malong a new source 
of power available, settmg up new landmarks That is the new prmciple 

I “ Heard in the Tram”, from the novel Hydmceniral, by "M Shagmjan (Moscow, 
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that yt)u sought and did not find— an economic system minus pnvatc 
oumers I It isn’t that vra have scores of masters, but scores of factors 
and people who represent them An attiactive world and you visited it 
and did not notice this ' ” 

Where are the Captains of Industry ^ 

The mcentives “ in place of piofit ” descnbed in the foregomg pages, 
whether old ones remodelled, or new ones made practicable by planned 
production for commumty consumption, cannot, in themselves, produce 
a body of “ captams of industry ” able to supply the best possible organisa- 
tion of the masses of operatives which is required m production on a 
large scale Unhlte the motive of makmg profit, the soviet incentives 
act upon the entire mass of those engaged in the work Ho participant 
altogether escapes their mfluence Accordmgly, these incentives, whilst 
they may momentarily evalt this or that hero of mdustry, create no 
separate class m the commumty Moreover, though these stimuh usually 
bnng some tangible additions to personal mcome, and mcreased creature 
comforts, they do not lead to the accumulation of private fortunes They 
create, in industry, nothmg like a virtual governmg body of self-made 
millionaires, passmg mto an hereditary upper stratum of wealthy families 
It may be said that, ]ust for this reason, the whole array of soviet 
incentive^ whilst it may stimulate umversal mdustry and vastly increase 
the productmty of labour, fails to evoke the mdustnal leadership which, 
m other countries, is assumed to be the function of the capitahst entre- 
preneur or director, the improiong landowner or stockbreeder, or the 
company promoter or financial magnate This comment is laigely 
justified For leadership m industry, as m all pubhc affairs, Soviet 
Commumsm rehes, as a substitute for a capitahst class, not on the 
incentives that we have analysed, but on the pecuhar Order that we 
have described m our chapter on “ The Vocation of Leadership ”,i namely 
the Oommumst Party, together with its probationers called candidates, 
and its junior branch of Comsomols These extensive orgamsations, 
under their self-denymg ordmance of mdividual poverty and imphcit 
obedience to their own corporations, have assumed the leadership of the 
commumty, to the well-bemg of which they undertake to devote their 
lives It IS they who, as a corporate body, formulate mdustrial, as all 
other pohcy, and decide both the General Plan and its execution m 
thousands of productive enterprises It is one moiety of them who 
individually fill nearly all the directmg and managerial positions, whether 
these are reached by election from below, or by appomtment from above 
It IS the other moiety of them, as individual wage-earners continumg to 
work at the bench or at the forge, on the farm or m the nune, vhose 
personal character and pubhc judgments insensibly dmect the mass of 
fellow workers among whom they hve It is very largely they who man 
^ Chapter V in Part I , “ The Yocation of leadership ”, pp 262-323 
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The Substflute for Profil-mnling 

It IS m tlic intimate combmation of tlie array of incentives wlndi 
Soviet Communism has knovm how to empIo}% and the pecuhar organisa- 
tion by which leadership is provided — and not in the one without the 
other — ^that we find the workmg substitute both for the profit-malnng 
motive and for the class of capitalist directors of mdustry, neither of 
which IS allowed in the USSR M’hat can be said of the results of this 
substitution ? Leaving aside any demonstration by statistics, which few 
people find convincmg, we suggest that Soviet Communism has to its 
creit the undemable economic and mdustnal recovery and advance of 
the USSR smce 1921 Prom the lowest depths to which the country was 
reduced, after the Civil War and the Great Pamme of 1921, the trans- 
formation m every branch of social life is unmistakable This m itself 
afiords no evidence that the recovery and advance have been actually 
caused by the new motivation or by the new leadership It might con- 
ceivably have taken place in spite of them But it is conclusive proof 
that the new leadership and the new motivation have not been mcom- 
patible wuth the recovery and the advance The Bolshevik experunent 
has, m the course of the past decade, demonstrated beyond all denial 
that neither the incentive of profit-makmg nor the existence of a capitalist 
class as the leaders and directors of industry is mdispensable to wealth 
production on a colossal scale, or to its contmuous mcrease Such a 
result IS w orth consideration in detail 


Oonhnvous Imhaliie and Risl-iahing 

There are two necessary conditions of advancmg wealth-production ' 
which the western economists have continued to regard as belongmg 
exclusively to a regime of the pursuit of mdindual riches, under the 
direction of a relatively w ealthy capitalist class Under any other system, 
it was argued, and notably under any form of government owmership of 
mc'ustry, there could be no courageous mitiative, and no venturesome 
meurrmg of risk m new developments Without a wealthy class, m 
receipt of mcomes substantially m excess of the capacity to consume, 
there could be, it was said, no such accumulation of capital as would 
permit of great new enterprises yieldmg only distant, and therefore 
necessaiily uncertain, returns Both these economic assumptions have 
been, we suggest, conclusively disproved by the past fifteen years of USSR 
historj Far from showmg any lack of imtiative, m great matters or m 
small , far from any refusal to meur ijisks m new developments, Soviet 
Communism has proved to be, m all fields, almost wildly imtiatmg It 
has shown itself adventurous even to a fault m meurrmg risks It has 
gone to the limit m sacrificmg the present to the future It has been 
experimentmg restlessly, if not recklessly, m new developments m all 
dnections I^’o student of the USSR can fail to be impressed by what 
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municipal offices This intermediate category includes all sorts of sub- 
ordinate deputy managers and routmc executants , foremen and inspec- 
tors , secretaries,^ clerlvS and shop assistants , and men and rvomen m 
sole charge of minor posts or distant offices They are alike in no other 
feature than that of not hemg manual--worlang producers, and yet not 
being burdened mth responsibihty for pohcy, or required to come to any 
decision as to ivhat should be the end or purpose of the particular function 
entrusted to them 

Novr, it IS part of the pecuharitj' of Soviet Commmusm that these 
three sections or layers in the USSR do not to-day constitute distinct 
social classes, and least of all, hereditary classes AMiatever differences 
there may be m personal or family mcomes — and such differences are far 
less than m any other country — these differences do not correspond with 
differences m heritage, rank, education, manners, or habits of life, or even 
with the particular functions which the mdividuals fulfil It is neverthe- 
less possible, we venture to suggest, to compare, with substantial general 
accuracy, the degree of success with which, m the USSR, each of the three 
sections or layers as a whole, exercises the social function ascribed to it 

The first-named section or layer, that of the mtellectual leaders of the 
community in pohcy and direction, appears to us, as a whole, to have 
shown consummate ability and a devotion beyond all praise In both 
respects it is certamly not inferior to that of the correspondmg group bf 
persons m any other country, either in initiative and courage, m economic 
or social policy, m the utihsation of the knowledge of expert speciahste or 
m the duection and supreme management of the nation’s production and 
social life ■ In all these respects, we venture to say, the soviet statesmen 
are markedly superior to the common run of busmess men m England or 
America, mtent on their narrow aim of makmg profit 

The largest section or layer, that of the mass of the workers, mostly 
recruited i ery recently from the peasantry has reached, m a short tune. 


^ Sometimes it is irresponsibilitj o! the enonnous number of secretaries that is com 
plained of Thus a novelist_remarlm of the present daj “ I must say, by the waj, that 
secretaries are the crjing evil of our soviet existence Enormous power is centred in their 
hinds, smee thej are the nearest mtermediaries between the executives and the population, 
and are at the same time never held responsible for their actions They are the ‘ responsible' 
irrcsponsibles ’ or those irreplaceable people who cause to groan both the government and 
the unfortunate public” (Semi Precious Slones, by A 1 Voinova, London, 1914, p 358) 

“ It IS we think, of distmct advantage tliat none of these leaders m the USSR can 
be distracted from Iils work of leadership b\ great personal possessions m the form of 
luxunons mansions or steam yachts, or by conspicuous expenditure on amusements or 
travel The verj concentration of their enei^ies may encourage gigantic projects This 
has been suggested m a clever novel “ I knew that, in spite of the most severe sobrietj 
of our epoch, and perhaps because of the complete absence of anything fantastic m our 
life, one could m our countrj attain the confirmation of some fancifully magical plan far 
more quickly and painlessly than the confirmation of say, ^ome small ordmary project, „ 
conceived to cover the most crying needs of our industry ’ “ Yes ”, I thought, crossing 

streets and gomg out of one crooked alley into another, “ we are accustomed to tliinking 
on a large scale, in the plane of eternal, not temporary problems, and the swing of our 
life requires something gigantic All else seems bonng and tasteless ' ” {Semi-Precious 
Slones, by A I Vomova, London, 1934, p 405) 
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coiisid6ruig tte low level fnoni wlucli it sta-rted-j a creditable degree of 
mechanical skill and factory discipline, thougli, for the most part, still 
falling short of that of the most highly skilleciworkets of the most advanced 
capitahst coimtrifes This shortcommg, is, however, more than compen- 
sated for by the mtense enthusiasm for production which Soviet Com- 
munism has known how to inspire m them In no other country does 
the mass of the manual workers throw so much energy mto an actual 
mcrease of the output of mdustry In no other country has trade 
umonism achieved so much m improvmg the processes of mdustry, 
diminishmg waste of tune or material, speeding up labour, and generally 
-increasuig the net productivity of each enterprise We know of no 
workmg- class, m any of the countries m which there Jiias been no such 
elumnation of the capitahst employer, that, taken as a whole, cooperates 
so cordially and so strenuously m wealth production as the industrial 
wage-earners of the USSB 

It IS with what we have called the mtermediate section or 'layer that 
, Soviet Communism has so far achieved the least success We venture the 
judgment that, taken as a whole, this section falls considerably below, in 
honesty and efficiency, both the leadeis above and the mass of the wage- 
earners underneath This is what is sometimes expressed by the criticism 
that, m the USSR the pohey, the^ project or the plan is always superior 
to the execution of it The subordmate officials such as the inspectors, 
the rate-fixers and the foremen , the clerks and shop assistants , the ■ 
chairmen of local soviets and the directors and book-keepers of collective 
farms , the station-masters, tram conductors and other leadmg transport 
workers , the men and women m charge of small posts or distant offices 
— taken as a whole, and with many honourable exceptions — ^have not yet 
acquired the habits Of punctuality, honesty, regularity, exactness and, 
above all, absolute fidelity to the trust necessarily placed m them, upon 
which the most successful admmistration depends This is not a new 
complamt about the countries east of the Vistula We believe that those 
who knew the Russia of twenty years ago recogmse an improvement m 
these respects Much may be hoped for when the children now at school 
have taken the places of their parents But at present the human linlcs 
between the policy-makers and the primary workers are, as a whole, 
mferior in loyalty and efficiency both to the leaders and to the mdustrial 
wage-earners, and far behind those of Great Britam , and it is to" this 
deficiency that the patent defects of soviet admimstration are very largely 
to be attributed 

We trace the contmued shortcommgs of this mtermediate class to the 
failure of the soviet mcentives to reach the particular occupations by 
which the whole class earns its hvmg To take certain cases as illus- 
trative, the work of the salesman in a government retail shop or a coopera- 
tiye store, or that of the station-master of a provincial railway depot, 
cannot easily be put on a piece-work basis It cannot well come under 

e mfluence of sociahst competition ”, oi be made the subject either of 
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public honour or of public shame There is even a great difficulty m 
brmging sucli occupations within the sphere of stock-takmg and audit 
Their work cannot be accurately measured, and without exact measure- 
ment it cannot be made the subject of useful pubhcity Inspection is a 
clumsy mstrument, and one particularly difficult to use m so vast an area 
as the USSR Moreover, in order to, prevent collusion, who is to inspect 
the work of the mspectors * It may be said, too, that there has been an 
mdisposition on the part of the members of the Communist Party, and 
of the Comsomols, to enhst in many of the occupations comprised in this 
intermediate section or layer The enthusiastic young communist will 
throw himself vigorously mto the manual labour of makmg thmgs He 
or she will go down mto the mine, or voluntarily spend arduous days 
completmg the new Moscow underground railway Male and female 
alike will, with equal enthusiasm, undertake a special mission mvolvmg 
hardship or danger They will be happy and zealous m commandmg even 
the smallest detachment on any service whatsoever But they dishke 
the function of tradmg, and the handhng of goods, e\ en when it is desig- 
nated the social service of the distribution of commodities Par from' 
seeking such a sheltered occupation as that of salesman m a cooperative 
store, or that of a clerk in the office of a government trust, communist 
youth frequently refuses to recogmse this as part of the necessary service 
of the commumty This lowers the common level, m such occupations, 
of fidelity, zeal and efficiency 

How have the leaders fened to overcome the mertia, the lack of zeal, 
and m some cases the dishonesty or the active sabotage, of this mtermediate 
layer m the orgamsation of Soviet Gommumsm ^ Lenm’s idea was to 
cure these evds, which he summarised as “ bureaucracy ”, by bnngmg 
the common sense of the mass of the people to bear on every branch of 
administration Under the system of “ workers’ and peasants’ inspec- 
tion ” every office was penodically visited, sometimes without notice, by 
a sort of jury, drawn from the common people, who msisted on havmg 
demonstrated to them the practical utihty of every piece of “ red tape ” 
Stahn, who was placed at the head of what became an extensive orgamsa- 
tion extendmg aU over the USSR, fortified these mdiscrimmate juries of 
inspection by a staff of officials trained m admimstrative routme, who 
tactfully directed the juryman’s eyes to matters needmg reform and put 
into useful shape the jury’s criticism and suggestions We have elsewhere 
described the extent to which this great orgamsation of “ workers’ and 
peasants’ inspection ” was thought to be effective and useful ^ After 
more than a decade it vas, m 1933-1934, superseded by other dences 
AVhilat it had served to mcrease the feelmg of participation and control 
among the v orkers at large, it was held to have very laigely faded m 
changing the character of what we have styled the intermediate categorj 
iloreover, it became recognised that, however -valuable might be this 
irresponsible popular nispection, together -with the perpetual inventiveness 

1 or lilt y orters -jiid Pcasnnta’ InBpection see Appendix VI pp SGI ^G8 of Part I 
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and discn&sion about tbe factory or office organisation to 'wbicb tlic mass 
of -worJrers were stirred, the whole thing added considerably to the work 
of the managers and directors, mvolved them m constant loss of valuable 
time, and de&utely lowered the efficiency of the enterpnse Eykov 
brought this aspect of “ mdustrial democracy ” forcibly before the Ikfteenth 
Party Congress He quoted the protest of a manager interfered with m 
his duties by" mne separate control commissions and committees of inspec- 
tion , He says “ My time is wasted on reports, conference-negotiations 
The trade umon organisations formed three factory councils, three organisa- 
tions for discussmg production' and three commissions for settmg up ' 
standards and settlmg disputes When I am to find time for my work ^ ” 
Pmally this manager was haled before the secret police by “ a childish 
whim of an official of the GPU who wished to show that he was a person 
of authority ” Bykov concludes “ This whole system of revision and 
control combmed with a lack of personal responsibihty is hardly calculated 
to ensure successful work Our system is still centrahsed to a degree 
based on mistrust of every mmor link of the cham ” ^ 

The admmistrative expedient to which the Sonet Government u'as 
driven, with regard to a large part of the intermediate class — ^notably 
between 1928 and 1931 — ^was that of punishment Those detected m 
*_ breach of trust or neglect of duty, those suspected of disaffection or dis- 
loyalty, and even those m whose sphere of work there had occurred any 
glarmg breakdoira or failure from any cause whatever, were summarily 
removed from office, or relegated to less responsible and more disagreeable 
work In many cases the offenders were severely dealt with by the Ogpu 
and sentenced to impnsonment or relegation to Siberia In extreme 
cases, where “ coimter-revolutionary ” activities such as sabotage have 
been proved or suspected, men have been summarily shot - In defence 
of this policy of punishment, communists assert that it is ]ust m this mtei- 
mediate category that a large proportion of the people who were opposed 
to the Bolshevik regune found refuge Many of the offices and mstitutions 
swarmed with ex-officers, ex-professors, ex-employers, and others formerly 
hvmg on mcomes derived from securities Some of these, at least, 
'remained permanently disaffected , and even if, for the most part, they 
ceased actively to mtrigue agamst the government, they continued to be 
centres of disloyalty, not really trjnng to fuffil their functions with any- 
thmg beyond the very minimum of efficiency ® But when this state of 
things IS met by drastic and summary punishment necessardy without 
meticulous regard to the degree of mdividual gmlt, the matter is made 

^ Russia To day, by Sherwood Eddv, 1934, pp 7 8 

- One of their oivn colour has admitted their offence “ If we ignore for the moment ”, 
writes Eons Brutzlrus, “ the self accusations wrung from the morally or physically tortured 
intelleotuals at their public trials, we can see that there is some truth in the complamts 
made agamst them They were undeniably hostile to the existing regime They 
could not possibly connive at such cruel measures They endeavoured to put a bral e 

on these activities, relying for support on the Right Wxng's disaffectionc" {Economic Planning 
in Soviet Russia, by Boris Bnitzkus, 1935, pp 233 234) 
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■worse ratlier than better The universal fear of disnussal, if not of mote 
severe pumshment, is not an atmosphere in which there can be produced 
either fidehty m semce or cnerg}’' in its performance, and still less, 
intellectual initiative and mventiveness The Soviet Government vrouid 
do well to set on foot a scientific study of the effect, alike on opmion, on 
judgment and on will — and therefore upon admmisfcratiie efficiency — of 
the emotion of fear If the practical irremovabihty of the British cml 
servant has its drawbacks, it has at least the advantage that he can give 
his whole mmd fearlessly to his function It would be a serious drawback 
' if it had to be accepted that the soviet techmcian, inspector or foreman 
must always be subject to the paralysis caused by tbe fear, not Only of 
losmg his job, but of exemplary pumshment , and punishment devised 
not to improve his character but merely to deter others from domg 
likewise ^ ^ 

Some appreciation of these considerations seems to have penetrated 
to those responsible for soviet pobcy In 1931, as we have already men- 
tioned, Stabn took the opportumty, m his addre'^s entitled New Oonditxons 
— New Tasks, to call for a new attitude towards “ the old technical mtelh- 
gentsia ” Very characteristically, Stalm began by justifying what he 
proposed to abandon These people, he said, had, during the past year 
or two become “ infected with the wTeckmg disease In fact ” he 
declared, “ ■wrecking had become a sort of fashion , while some of them . 
directly engaged in wreckmg activities, others abetted the wreckers , 
others washed their Lands of them and mamtained a position of neutraht)% 
while otheis vacillated m their adherence between the soviet power and 
the wreckers Of course the majonty of the technical mteUigentsia con- 
tinued to work more or less loyally ” But, at the present time, Stabn 
w'ent on to say, the position had changed The Sonet Government had 
demonstrated its strength There could be no longer any delusion as to 
its permanency The great majonty of tbe inteUigentsia were now work- 
ing loyally, and the few remaining wreckers had been-dnven underground 
Consequently, he declared, “ it follows that we must change our policy 
towards the old techmeal mtelhgentsia It -would be foolish and 
unwise to regard almost every expert and engineer of the old schools as an 
undetected cnmmal and wrecker Our task is to change our attitude 
towards the engineers and techmcians of "the old schools, to show them 
greater attention and solicitude, to display more boldness m mvitmg their 
cooperation ” " 

In 1933-1934: the whole apparatus of “ workers’ and peasants’ inspec- 
tion ” was, as we have said, superseded by a new administrative device 
following the decision of the Seventeenth Party Congress, two new 
“ Control Commissions ” were established, one for the Party worlang 

^ To this subject of pniusbmont and the scale of moral values ■which it entails we 
« Chapter XI , “ Science the Salvation of Manland ”, and Chapter XIL, 

The Good Life ’ See also Chapter VH , “ The Liijuidatjon of the Landlord and 
the Capitalist”, pp 455 463, all these in Tart H 

= Xue Condilimw— A’ca TaiU, by Tosef Stalm (Mosco-w, 103l), pp 16 18 
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direct!/ under its Ointml Comnuttec, and the otlior (for 11111011 the Part}' 
eqinlh suggested the membership) for the USSR Soviiarkoiti;, under 
whosc'dircctions it i\as to net The special function of both comnussions 
was sistcmtitic.dh* to “thcck up- the execution of all decisions and 
oriiers from the centre Each conmiiesiou was to appoint a staff of con- 
hdcntial ofritnls who were sj stenintinllv to compare what was actually 
done with what had been ordered to be done The agents of the Part} 
Control Commission would scrutinise the conduct ind effitiencv of Party 
members whilst the agents of the Sovnarkom’s Control Commission 
would consider specmlK the results themselves By these means it was 
hoped to assess with greater accurac)’ and promptitude the manner in 
which every branch of adnuuistmtion was woiking, and to bring to bear 
on all grades a strong mrcntivc to improvement It remains to be seen 
what will be the effect of this new apparatus upon wliat wc have called 
the intermediate categor) 

To end thus chapter on the communist incentives “ in place of profit ” 
we ma5' be permitted to draw the student's attention to its strangelj 
ironic roncIuBion The one striking superiority of the capitahsl organisa- 
tion of industry ov er that of Soviet Communism is not found in the profit- 
makers’ control and direction of production and distribution, in such a 
way as to secure the most jicrfcct satisfaction of the whole commmut/’s 
needs or desires Ror docs any such superiority manifest xt«clf in the 
capitalists’ cap.aetty 4 <>'ev oke, from the mass of the manual w orkci s, either 
that imiv ersal continuous participation m the work of pioduction or that 
assiduity and im entiv encss, wluch are both indispensable to the maximum 
output of the community as a whole ^Uikc m directing indnstry so ns 
to itisfy the needs and desires of the entire community, and in obtaining 
from the wliole mass ofTiiamial workers the utmost useful participation 
in production, Soviet Communism bids fair actually to surpas« the achiev e- 
ment of profit-making lapitalism Yet as wc have suggested, there is 
one part of the structure of wc dth-production in winch the organisation 
of capitalist industry lias so far vhown itself superior m eflicicncv' to that 
of Soviet Communism Tins is in the zeal, honedy, piinctuahti and 
loyalty to be unuited ou in Great Bntam and some othir countries of 
wcc«t<'rn Europe in the large and lietcrugencous catecory of salaried 
workers who fill the intermediate positions between the dircrfor^ and 
eoinroliers of policy on the one hand, and the manual worl ers engagid in 
direct produc tion on the other It ismthn middle section of the org mis i- 
tion, comprising the cleneal and accounting staff-, the foremen and over- 
‘-rers who combine high t raftmianship warh maunirerml capacity, the 
chief- of r ulv iv' depots and local repair shops, tlie tram roiuluctors, the 
mulntud'' of ston managers, shop as-,istants and ca'-hicrs— the hrman 
Imls bf fwc'm tbos« fe„ vho plan and direct and the many who actually 
prodnee—that tlu < apitahsts’ industry at present shows it* grr-ate-t 
«uprnontv It is 0 nngto the ti'amfest shortcomings of this interm^ diate 
si.ction m the USSR that the nggreuatc rfsiilt- of soviet industry have 
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not been all that might have been expected , that there has been in so 
many soviet enterpiises such a ternfjnng weanng out and breakmg of 
machinery, such a waste of material and components, and such an amount 
of production of inferior quahty In the mdustnal orgamsation of Great 
Britam, we venture to say, this mtermediate section is markedly supenor 
to the corresponding section in the USSE lind yet it is exactly this 
salaried “ lower middle class ” that has been, under modern capitabsm, 
most assiduously excluded from the incentive of profit-makmg I In the 
USSR, improvement in this mtermediate section is looked for m qmte a 
different direction As Stahn said, “ man must be grown as carefully and 
attentively as a gardener grows a favourite fruit tree ” In the following 
chapter we shall descnbe how strenuously and how systematically the 
Bolsheviks have tackled this problem of the “ remaking of man ” 



CHAPTER X 


THE REMAKING OF MAN 

In ho direction does tlie purpose and policy of the Soviet Government 
stand in sharper contrast with the purpose 'and pohcy‘ of any other 
administration than in its attitude towards the character and hahits of 
the citizens at large Monarchs and parhaments, humane ohgarchies and 
enlightened democracies, have often desired the welfare of their subjects, 
and have even sometimes sought to shape their pohcy towards this end 
But at best this has been more of a hope than a purpose The Soviet 
Government from the first made it a fimdamcntal purpose of its pohcy 
not merely to benefit the people whom it served but actually to transform 
them^ Par fiom beheving that human nature could not be changed, 
Lenin and Ins colleagues thought that the principal object and duty of a 
government should be to change drastically the human nature with which 
it dealt Rightly or wrongly, they ascribed the physical and mental 
characteristics of the Russian people almost wholly to the influence of the 
euvuonment m which, for so many generations, it had hved They duly 
recognised the influence of heredity But they held that even the charac- 
teristics inhented genetically from the parents, and through them fiom 
all previous generations, are themselves, if not w’holly at least very largely, 
the results of the successive environments to which their endless series of 
ancestors had been subjected Even if further scientific investigation 
should prove indubitably that most acquired characteristics are not trans- 
mitted by genetic inheritance, and if it should reveal in man somethmg 
which IS certainly not the accumulated result of past environment, how'- 
evei Temote, this would not lessen the importance of providmg new 
environmental conditions which would be potent in effectmg in each 
generation the further improvement that was desired Clearly there is a 
social heritage as well as a physical one Every child is certainly to no 
small degree moulded by thfe material and mental conditions of the- 
parental home , and, through these, by the structure and working of the 
society within which infancy and childhood, adolescence and manhood 
are passed Not without leason therefore did the Bolshevilcs hold that, 
among all the environmental conditions which go to the shaping of man, 
those created by social institutions arc alike the most potent and the most 
easily transformed It was for this ultimate leason that Lenin’s Govern- 
ment undertook the liquidation of the landlord and the capitahst, and 
replaced profit-makmg by community service as the mainspring of wealth 
production ® It was with this object that the Soviet Government has 

^ Tho following slogan of tho Moscow Sports. Clubs is significant “ We are not only- 
rebuilding human society on an economic basis wo are mending tho human race on 
scientific pimoiples ” 

* See Chapter VII in Part II , “ The Liquidation of the Landlord and the Capitahst ”, 
PP 438 494 
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transformed botli industry and agnculture into what we have called 
“ Planned Production for Community Consumption ” ^ This crcation,of 
a new euvnoiiment is what is sought m the estahhshment of a “ classless ’ 
society m which every person would be equally free from “ exploitation ”, 
and every child equall)- enabled to develop whatever abihty it possessed, 
m a service of the community effectively open, on equal terms, to botl 
sexes and all races Pmallj, the same object and purpose is to be seer 
in the determined concentration of all the energies of the communitj 
upon the umv crsal improvement of the social conditions of each successivf 
generation during this life, to the complete exclusion of any “ other 
worldhness ’ , and of any diversion by what is regarded as a mythica 
supernaturahsm foi which science can find no warrant 

Why have ofher governments, in Europe or America, not had a hh 
devouring eagerness and persistent purpose for the deliberate raising 0 
their peoples to a higher level * A thousand years ago, in the age o 
faith, man’s improvement was regarded as the function, not of the civj 
government, but of the Christian Church The rise of national govern 
ments, and the Protestant Eeformation, combined to make the stat 
machinery essentially u orldly "RTulst remaimng professedly Ohnstiar 
it became more and more governed in its policy and purpose by an indj 
viduahsm which left a free hand to profit-malang capitahsm In th 
eighteenth century, under the influence of Kousseau, it came to be though 
that government far fiom having is its function the improvement c 
man, v. as in itself an evil influence — ^to be as fax as possible limited in it 
interference with the freedom of the mdmdual From this creed nine 
teenth-century liberalism deduced the idea that it was positively wron 
for the government to retain anj orgamc connection with rehgion, or t 
encroach on tJic domain of tlie church or churches, which included th 
whole conception of ‘ a good hfe ” in obedience to the commands of a 
omnipotent deity IVith the decay, over a large part of Europe an 
America, of belief m any supernaturahsm, “ the bottom has dropped out 
of the code of behaviour which the churches had formulated 

It lb a distmcti/e feature of Soviet Communism that the orgamse 
society which it estabhshes dehberately and avowedly assumes the func 
tion of promoting, among all its participants, what it conceives to b 
“ the good hfe ” , a life to be spent, not in the worship of a mythical deit] 
or in preparation for some future existence, but, during each successiv 
generation, in the promotion of the well-being of the whole community t 
men For the worship of God Soviet Commumsm substitutes the servic 
of man Man, after centuries of oppression a poor image of what h 
might be, has accordmglj to be remade, and a new civilisation establishec 

One of the puzMe-questions for the historians of society is how ne' 
civnhsations anse Do the successive new species of social institution! 
exlubituig new relations between man and man, changed processes c 

1 Sco Chapter VIII m Part II , “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ’ 
pp 493 GC8 
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production, a j&resli destination of property, a novel conception of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the universe, and a new code of conduct, spiing 
directly from the highest of existing civilisations, or from more primitive 
types, less differentiated, less mmutely elaborated, and less stabilised in 
structure and function Without doubt Soviet Commumsm, for good 
or for evil, sprang from a low type of society, if we judge it by the standards 
of western civilisation — its masses illiterate, superstitious, exceptionally 
diseased, and in places actually barbarous , its govermng classes, largely 
of foreign origm, degenerate, and in more than one sense comipt , with a 
pobtical constitution hopelessly inefficient and obsolete Here is a suc- 
cinct account of Tsarist Russia in 1917 when Lemn assumed office, by a 
cosmopolitan observer,^ whom we take leave to characterise as qmte the 
best informed of all whose books are on record , and one at that time 
contemptuous of Bolshe\usm, and all the more to he trusted, as vuthout 
partiality for that creed, in that the October Revolution had swept av ay 
his savings Dr B J Dillon, after describing the extreme heterogeneity 
of race and religion among the inhabitants of Tsarist Russia,, contmued 
as follows 

Tummg from the nationabties to the bullc of the Russiap people — 
the agricultuial population — one was stiuck'ivith the circumstance that 
It was mediaeval in its institutions, Asiatic m its strivings and prehistoric 
in its conceptions of hfo The peasants believed that the Japanese had 
won the Manchunan campaign by assuming the form of microbes, getting 
into the boots of the Russian soldiers, biting their legs, and bringing about 
their death When there was an epidcmio m a district the}’' often killed 
the doctors ‘ for poisoning the welLs and spreading the disease ’ They 
still bum witches with -dehght, disinter the dead to lay a ghost, stnp 
unfaithful wives stark naked, tie them to carts and whip them through the 
village It IS fair, therefore, to say that the level of culture of the 
peasantry, in whose name Russia is now being Tinned, is considerably 
lower than that of Western Europe And when the onlj restraints that 

^ Dr Emile Joseph Dillon (bom in 1856 in England, the son of an Irish father and 
English mother , educated at Erenoh and German universities) , hved in Russia from 
1877 to 1914, and revisited tho country in 1918 and 1929 , vas a student and afterwards 
a professor at Russian universities, long editor of a Russian newspaper, travelling Ci-ten 
sively during his nearly fortv years’ stay , knowing manv languages, and pcrsomlly 
acqnamtcd with almost everj phase of Rusisan hfo, from mmisterB of state, the nobility 
and tho bureaucraev, through successive generations of revolutionariea, down to tho 
artisan and tho peasant Ho was for nearly thirty jears a consummate “ foreign corre 
spondent ” of British and other newspapers, and author of many books m Russian and 
other languages ^Tho student should compare Ins three books on Russia, spread over 
thirty mne years In 1890 ho published (as E B Lanin) Eimmn Charaelcn dies (601 pp ), 
a iienetratmg -analysis which tho ex minister 'Milyul ov once declared to bo the most 
accurate description of the Russian people In 1918, on aiewnng the situation pist after 
tho Bolshevik assumption of office he published under his own name The Tchpif of Russia 
(420 pp ), m which, altogether disbelieving in the BoUhevuks, he expressed his despair 
In 1929, ho came agam, and published Russia To day and To morrow (IBS pp ), Isiaring 
eloquent tcstimonj to an immense improvement in almost every respotf Ho was so much 
impressed that ho was intending to revisit Russia, when he unfortniiately fell ill, dving at 
Barcelona in 1933 
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matelt futan II( pot- to I*, d ,it * i\ ind or on at fi’ o o'fdoot. in tko 
wiutrr, lior ui'-o Jo t innot tffonl motor to iair pe'rolontii o'louKh for 
irtificinl lioJit llo }f'i, no noit, no <»/ , no buttor, no miJJ, oft«u im 
(il)bi[»', and iniunir on Id.u] Int'ad .oid jiotdot** Lnrsa 
‘-tirres on an in''uni(itnl qtntntif of tlieni At tJn't nioiiunt fldl7] 
tlien ari' miniennt't pi inaut? in Br-’. >«ib'>i v !io for 1 n ! of llnd ••table 
food are dvinj' of hiinpt r At tins moment in lute Ittir-ja, ufoT tht 
dtji'irtiire of the ri'^itre*! for the H'lt of «nr there .iri nmm )lm^^lbo)d'i 
in rr Incb not en n a pound of rv*' i orn n> 1< ft for tin Fuitip'ii t of Go f inujic 
who Imrt lost ibeir Imad-rrmmYs \nd \< t (liosc s( irrinct men, rromeii 
and ilnldrrn, li id rai-'d p!ent^ of rora to hre npon—for tin Bn -leritill r 
of the soil eats t hif blifk brenl, and 'h phd alien In' hiis tnoupli of 
timt But ther lere fon ed to sc'! it inumdiafeU after the httiri't in 
Older to pay tin tiv's And thev sold it for nomnnl pruts — ».o rheap 
tint the foreittners could n cel! it to tlum dieapir linn BmMm corn 
merchants ! Wliolh indirii lent to politic s, of wliu h thur unde r toorl 
uothine, but ennmne rntlial and Imdgrndr, the jna'-nnts rrrre onh n 
lonir row oftiphcn to nhuli the nriitulnK class, mmtth- oflitialdom, lent 
signifuanec All ihat tin r \r intid was land liow it was obtained heme 
a matter of no nionieul to theiii Their new of propeitr run that their 
own possi ssions were inr lolahle, win re n tho=t of the aefual owners shotiid 
be wrestid from them without more ado Tins simplicist soemhsm was 
the cnstallis.ition of ag’S of ifrnoranrc, thraldom and misfnndanec It 
was nmnifest Mint the complete cnfrniielnscinent of these diluents would 
iiecossaril} entail the dissolution of the Tsardom Eleven r ears n "0 
[( c in 1907] I wjote ‘ The ngrarian question m Russia is the alpha iiid 
otne"i o^the revolution It furnishes the icrer hr means of winch the 
antienf le^mic, despite the support of the armr, ma\ be liearcd into the 
limbo of tlniigs that were md nic not So important is the land problem 
that if ifc could be dofinitelv suppressed 01 satisfactorily soiled, the 
levolution would be a tame affair mdoed For it must not be for- 
gotten that fully 80 pei cent of the population arc illiterate, and that 
millions of them are plunged 111 such benighted ignoianco and crass supci' 
stition as foicigner^can liardlj coneene of Ileiicc they soreh need 
guidance Tlic cr^o “the land for the peasants” intovncates, lui), 
maddens them They\irc tlien rcaclj to commit any crime against 
property and life m the Kjopc of realising thoir object The e\plosivo 
force that may be thus called into being and utilised for tbc pmpose of 
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overthrowing the present social and political order is enormous The 
formidable army of the Tsar Swindles mto nothing when compared to it, 
because itself is the source of the army to which it imparts its own stiivings 
and tendencies ^ The resultant is an easy-going, patient, shiftless, 
Ignorant, unveracious and fitfully ferocious mass half a child and 
half an imperfectly tamed wild beast whom the German writers 
flippantly connect, by an isocultural line, with the Gauchos of 
Paraguay I ’ ” t 

On leaving Kussia m 1918 Di Dillon dismissed Lenin and lus col- 
leagues in these terms “In the Bolshevik mo'Cement there is not the 
vestige of a constructive or social idea Even the Western adtmrers of 
Lefun and Trotsky cannot discover any Gcniimo sociahsm means the 
orgamc ordering of the social whole, and of this m the Bolshevik process 
there is no trace Ear fiom that, a pait is treated as the whole, andlhe 
lemainder is no better off than were the serfs under Alexander I and 
Nicholas I Foi Bolshensm is Tsardom upside-down To capitahsts it 
metes out treatment as bad as that winch the Tsars dealt to serfs It 
suppresses newspapers, forbids libcrt)% arrests or banishes the elected 
of the nation, and comuves at^or encouiages crimes of diabolical 
ferocity ” ^ 

Ten years later [1928] Dr Dillon revisited the USSR, and was lost in 
amazement at what he saw “ Everywhere people are thinkmg, working, 
combinmg, making scientific discoveries and industrial inventions If 
one could obtain a Wd’s-eye view of the numerous activities of the citizens 
of the Soviet Republics one would hardly trust the evidence of one’s senses 
Nothing like it , nothing approachmg it in variety, intensity, tenacity of 
purpose has ever yet been witnessed Revolutionary endeavour is melting 
colossal obstacles and fusing heterogeneous elements mto one great people , 
not indeed a nation m the old-world meamng but a strong people cemented 
by quasi-religious enthusiasm The Bolsheviks then have accom- 
plished much of what they aimed at, and more than seemed attainable by 
any human organisation under the adverse conditions ivith which they 
had to cope They have mobilised well over 150,000,009 of hstless dead- 
and-ahve human bemgs, and infused into them a new spirit They have 
wrecked and Buried the entire old-world or^er in one-sixth of the globe, 
and are digging graves foi it everywhere else They have shown them- 
selves able and resolved to meet emergency, and to fructify opportunity 
Their way of deahng with home rule and the nationalities is a masterpiece 
of ingenuity and elegance None of the able statesmen of to-day in other 
lands has attempted to vie with them in their method of satisfymg the 
claims of minorities In all these, and many other enterpiises, they are 
moved by a force which is irresistible, almost thaiimaturgical 
Bolshevism is no ordinary historic event It is one of the vast world- 
cathartic agencies to which we sometime^ give the name,, of Eate, which 

^ The, Eclipse of Russia, by E J Dillon (1918), pp 13, 15, 372 374 383 
" Ibid v 388 
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appear at long intervals to consume tlie human tares and clear the ground 
for a new order of men and things The Hebrews under Jloses and 
Joshua, the Huns under Attila. the ]\Iongols under Djmghis Khan, and 
the Bolsheviks imder Lenin, are all tarred with the same transcendental ' 
brush Bolshevism takes its origin 111 the unplumbed depths of being , 
noi could it have come into existence were it not for the necessity^ of ^ 
putting an end to the injustice and mujuities that infect our superannuated 
civihsation It is amoral and inexorable because transcendental It has 
come, as Christiamtj came, not for peace but for the sword , and its 
victims outnumber those of the most sanguinary wars To me it seems 
to be the mightiest driving force for good or for evil m the world to-day 
It is certamlj a stern reality, smclhng perhaps of sulphur and brimstone, 

- but inth a mission on earth, and a mission which. will undoubtedly be 
fidlilled ” 1 

The ^Yoman 

In their remalnug of the Russian people, Lenin and his "followers 
began, not with Adam, but with Eve * Eor the October Revolution meant 
to the scores of miUions of peasant or wage-earmng women, not merely 
liberation from the exploitation of the landlord and the capitalist, a 
liberation which could only be made effective in the course of years , but 
also an immediate release from the authority of the father or the husbahd ^ 
From thenceforth the woman was to be m all respects of equal status with 
'the man , whether as a citizen, as a producer, as a consumer, or even as 
a member of the Vocation of Leadership ~ 

The piecemeal emancipation of women has been proceedings for nearly 
a century over a large part of Europe and America But, as has been 
nghtlj observ'ed, “ the process of emancipation now going on in Russia 
differs from all earlier ones in the recorded history of mankind m that 
U ts earned out according to plan, and on an unprecedented scale And 
hov\ ever that process may turn out in the course of histoncal development, 
one thing has already been attamed the humanisation of woman A 
fundamental remoulding and reordering of all human relations is being 

^ Russia To day and To jnorrom (1929), pp 328, 336, 337 The three books of Dr 
Dillon sliould be read together 

^ For the position of women in the USSR, apart from snob Russian works as T/ie 
Uistonoal Deietopment of Women's Life, of Narnage and the Family bj K N Kovalyov 
(Mojcow, 1931) , History of the Women Workers' Movement in Russia, by A M Kollontai , 
IT omen in the Struggle for a New Society, by T Nyurina (Kharkov, 1930) , and innumerable 
practical manuals, the reader may conveniently consult Woman in Soviet Russia, by 
Fannma Halle, 1933 405 pp , with extensive bibliography , Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood in the Soviet Union, by Dr Esther Conus, Chief Physician of the State Research 
Institute for the Protection of Motherhood and Infancy, Moscow (1933, 117 pp ) , Women 
in Sonet Russia, bj Jessica Smith (Kew York, out of prmt) , Protection of 11 omen and 
Children in Sonet Russia, by Alice Withrow Field (1932, 263 pp ), with bibliography. 
Red Virtue, bj Ella Wmter (1933, 320 pp ) , The New Russia, bv Dorothy'*Thomp30n 
(1929), chap x 

A convement siirvej is given in the recent Russian work The Protection of Mother 
hood and Childhood in the Country of the Soviets, by V P Lebedeva (Moscow, 1934, ^ 
203 pp ) 
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attempted m the Soviet State on a hitherto imdreamt-of scale Here 
for the^xst time the femimst question is conceived as pait of the great 
social question and is being brought near to its solution through the 
conscious mil of the community ^ 

How great and starthng was this emancipation of the Eussian women 
will be plam when we remember that in 1917 something bke one-tenth of 
the whole population of what is now the USSR were Moslems, among 
Tvhom women were veiled, and scarcely regarded as human bemgs They 
were sold to their husbands, even as young as eleven, and made to work 
just as if they were chattel slaves On the husband’s death the widow 
became legally the property of his nearest relative, along with his domestic 
utensils, his live stock and the rest of his possessions, all alike saleable to 
anyone wilhng to buy But even those who belonged to the Orthodox 
Church were little better off They had practically no legal rights against 
their husbands The cml code of Tsarist Russia laid it down m express 
terms that “ a wife is bound to obey her husband in all things, and m no 
wise to be msubordmate to lus authority” (Section 107, Volume X) 
She could undertake no employment for hire without ins permission 
(Section 2202, Volume X) A uoman who became a teacher, a nurse or 
a telegraph operator was immediately discharged on marriage Passports 
were not usually issued J:o married women, the wife’s name being inscribed 
on that of her husband Hence she could not leave home without him 
A ^vlfe who went away without lus permission might be brought back by 
the pohee as if she were an escaped convict Only in exceptional cases, 
on special application, with the husband’s express permission, coidd any 
passport be issued to a married woman The law left to women almost 
no outlet of escape from the control even of the worst husband, not even 
if he consented to a divorce Nearly all the peasant women, and three- 
fourths of the women of the wage-earning class m the cities, were wholly 
ilhterate Such was the lot, right down to the revolution of 1917, of half 
the adult population of the country 

The purpose of the Bolsheviks was not emancipation for its own sake, 
but the raising of women as part of the humamty which had to be remade 
It was seen that the first step in this elevation, so far as the women were 
concerned, was to set them free It is for this reason that the Russian 
Social Democratic Party had aluays made the emancipation of women one 
of its fundament^prmciples Marx had pointed out at the first congress 
of the International at Geneva in 1866 that the struggle of the woilang 
class against capitabsm would be imsuccessful unless women were freed 
from their various economic bondages The tiny Bolshevuk Party had 
always admitted women as professional icvolutionaries on the same terms 
as men , and women sat on its most responsible and most secret com- 
imttees Withm a year after the Bolshevik revolution “ in November 
1918,' the first All-Russian Conference of proletarian and peasant women 
met in Moscow, with almost 1200 delegates, even then representativ’-es 
^ 1 Woman tn Soviet Bussia, by I'annina Hallo (1933), Preface, p ix 
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of ncarh a uulbon working \\omen in Soviet Russia ” ^ This was largdy 
a spontaneous movement among the women whom the revolution had 
stiired , and Lemn hold, from the first, that the women’s organisation 
should be on no narrow party basis The BolsheviliS saw to it, indeed 
that the delegates w ere piactically all of the peasant or wage-eaimng class, 
and adherents of the revolution Organisers went all over the country to 
secure the election of delegates “ Hundreds of worlnng women from the 
remotest factories and nllages had come to Moscow with complaints, 
giievances and doubts, wnth all their cares, great and small They all 
wanted to hear from Lemn why peace had not come immediately after the 
October Revolution, why hunger and cold were stiH'rampant tliroughont 
the coimtrj'' The mass of the women, wholly inexperienced, had hardly 
an inkling at that time how haid and long is the path of socialist construc- 
tion, how many obstacles must be overcome before the final nctory of 
the proletariat Tlie Party succeeded in orgamsmg a revolutionary 
storm troop from the masses of women, and [w'as able] to direct their 
actmties towards constructional work From this moment steady 
systematic and purposeful w ork began upon the masses, designed to create 
the prerequisite condition of equal rights for worlang women Women 
began to he draivn into the w ork of the socialist construction, and trained 
leaders were called m The conference w as variegated and bnlhant ” - 
The emancipation was never thought of as merely the removal of legal* 
disabihtics, or even of clectoial disquahfacations Tlie economic and even 
the household subjection of women had equally to be abolished “ A 
luctory for sociabsm ”, Lemn had said, “ is impossible, until a whole half 
of toihng mankind, the working women, enjoj s equal rights with men j 
and until she no longer is kept a slave by hei homiehold and family ” * 
The complete equahty of the sexes became the basis of all laws and 
executive decrees Whetlier married or single, women voted on the same 
quahfication as men, and enjoyed equal eligibihty for pubho ofiSces They 
freely became members of trade unions and cooperative societies, and of 
every other association Tliey w ere, ns a matter of course, accorded the 
same standard rates of wage or salary as men for the same tasks, and they 
became ehgible for employment of ever}' kind or grade They retained, 
in marriage, the owmership of whatever they had possessed , they shared 
cluniig marriage m the ownership of whatever was subsequently ac(|iured 
by either member of the partnership They had the same pgbts as men 
to terminate marriage by divorce, with equal obbgations, accordmg to 

^ “ What IS a peasant ivoman ? Ifothing but trash They are all as blind as moles 
They loioiv nothing A peasant woman (a baba) has neither seen nor heard anything 
A man may learn as he meets others casually m a tavern or perchance in gaol, or if ho 
serves lu the army But what can yon expect of a nonian f Does anjone teach her ? 
The only one who ever teaches her is a drunken moujik when he lashes her with the reins 
— ^that is all the teaclimg she gets ” (the words of the peasant Mitritch, inDeo Tolstoy’s 
play The Pouer of Rarf ness , quoted in The Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in 
the Soviet Union by Dr Esther Cojius, 1933, p 4) 

''v ' Women in the Struggle for the A etc Sooxety, by F Ny urina (1930, m Russian) quoted 

'"yxan tn Soiiel Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933), pp 94-95 
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means, lor uue maintenance of any children of the marriage and of a 
necessitous spouse And from this imtial sweeping emancipation there 
' has been no retreat or withdrawal Already, in 1920, Lemn could claim 
that in no country in the world were women so completely and un- 
reservedly freed from sex disability, whether legal or customar}’’, as in the, 
USSR “ The Government of the proletarian dictatorship,” he said, 
“ together with the Communist Party and the trade unions, is, of-course 
Iea^^ng no stone unturned in the effort to overcome the backward ideas 
of men and women, to destroy the old uncommunist psychology In law 
there is naturally complete equahty of rights for men*and women And 
everywhere there is evidence of a sincere wish to put this equahty mto 
practme We are bringing the women into the social economy, into legisla- 
tion rDnd government All educational institutions are open to them, so 
that they camncrease then professional and social capacities '5 We are 
- estabhshing communal kitchens and pubhc eatipg-houses, laundnes, and 
repairing shops, infant as 5 dums, kmdergartens, children’s homes, educa- 
tional institutes of all kinds In short, we are seriously carrying out the 
demand of our programme for the transference of the economic and 
educational functions of the separate household to society “That ivill 
mean freedom for the woman from the old household i^udgery and 
dependence on man That enables her to exercise to the full her talents 
and her mchnations The children are brought up under more favourable 
conditions than at home We have the most advanced protective laws 
for women woikers in the world, and the officials of the orgamsed workers 
carry them out We are estabhshing maternity hospitals, homes for 
mothers and childien, mothercrafb chmcs, orgamsmg lecture courses on 
child care, exhibitions teaching mothers how to look after themselves 
and their children, and similar things We are making the most serious 
efforts to mamtain women who are imemployed and unprovided 
for”i 

The testimony is umversal, and we think unchallenged, that the result 
of this emancipation has been, within less than a couple of decades, a 
rapid and almost sudden bound forward, not merely in the practical free- 
dom of the woman but also in her mental and physical development , 
and this not only in her health and longevity, but also m her intellectual 
attainments and m her achievements in nearly every branch of human 
actmt}’^ Though m 1917 the extraordinarily great percentage of dhter- 
ates among women was far higher than that among men, it could be 
estimated in 19S4: that mne-tenths of all the adults throughout the whole 
of the USSR, and qmte as many women as men, could at least read and 
write In the same year the proportion of guls m attendance at school 
was practically as high as that of boys In the USSR women’s emancipa- 
tion has made a sorely needed addition to the labour force, not only in 

^ Lenin, as quoted in Eiinimscences of Lemn, by Clara Zetkin (1929), p 57 A sbglitly 
different translation is given in Woman in Somei Rusata, by Fannina Hallo (1933), pp 
97 98 
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offices and in the light industries, but also in agriculture ^ and the heav) 
industries 

The ivomen of the USSR now (1935) supply not only two-thirds of all 
the teachers but also two-tlurds of aU the doctors, and a large proportion 
of the speciall) trained agronomists They often fill a majority of the 
places in the numerous research institutions in every branch of science 
They furnish nearly one-third of all the qualified industrial technicians, 
V ho ate, after a five years’ umversity course, now annually recruited for 
the incessantR growmg engineering, machine-making, chemical and elec- 
trical plants Thej’^ supply a large contingent of the tram-v orking and 
radvay administrative staffs They are to be found, in fact, working in 
every occupation, not excepting the army, or the mercantile marine, or 
the extensile aviation service One (Alexandra Kollontai) has had a 
successful career in diplomacy, and is now (1935) Soiuet jMmister at 
StoclJiolm Another (Varvara Rikolaievna Yakovleva) is (1935) Finance 
Jlmister of the RSFSR, with its himdred milhons of inhabitants More 
than a hundred women hav^e been awarded, for cbstinguishcd sernce, the 
Order of Lemn or that of the Red Banner 


Motherhood 

It IS, however, not enough to set women free from legal and political 
fetters, and even from the economic disabilities due to ancient prejudices 
There is one function exclusivel} femimne, of supreme public importance, 
the due pciformance of which imposes on women, not only a serious strain 
on liealth, but also, in capitalist countries, a heavy financial burden The 
mere expense of motheihood, coupled with that of infant care, is one of 
the potent causes of the chronic poverty of large sections of the wage- 
earning class For centuries this was succoured only by priv'ate phil- 
anthrop>, and sometimes (especially m England) as part of a system of 
pubhc Poor Relief to which a stigma of disgrace was attached Only in 
flic picsent century have some countries included, m their national systems 
of social insurance, a scanty and inadequate “ matcmitv benefit ” In 
the BoLshev ik conception of the Remaking of Blan a large place w as found, 
from the outset, for the mamtenace of the pregnant woman so that she 
might fulfil her function as mother, worker and citi/ieu Just as the man 
in am office or emplojjment is repaid, as a matter of course, ovei and 
above Ins wage salary, the vsanous “ functional expenses ” winch he has 
to mem in the performance of his duties, so it is held that the w oraan who 

* It Tras Ftalod in lljc Seventh All Union Congress of Soviets in Janimtj I93G that 
in the Ukraine alone, n quarter of a million pendant women, members of collective farm's 
hnd been selected b^ their male nnd female collcagiies, for positions of rcsponsibilitv , 
over 12, OK) for mcmbirship of the management boards of the collective farms, in more 
than 8000 cases ns cliairmen , eomo 3000 *vcrv chosen to be brigade leaders and 30 000 
to be assistant leaders , nearl> 200 000 had been appointed organisers 2a77 had been 
cleclid as the managers of kolkhosi , over 18,000 had liecorao inspectors of tpi ilit^ whilst 
there were ncarlv 3000 women in charge of tractors (gpeech by P P Uyuhchtnko, joint 
presiduit of Council of Peoples fommissais of the Ulraim, an Jfo^orr Jjatlu .Xfirs, 
Ftbroarv 1, 1037 ) 
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fulfils lier pecular function of cfijld-bearmg, although it is impossible to 
enable her altogether to avoid the pain and discomfort, should at least 
be permitted to escape from the exceptional pecumary burden that is 
mvolved In the USSR the whole cost of child-bearing is, as far as 
^possible, treated as a functional expense of the woman in the performance 
of her pubhc duty 

The purpose of Soviet Gommumsm in this matter is not merely to be 
kind to the sufferers — not even chiefly an improvement of the health of 
the community, or the reduction of the frightful rate of infant mortahty 
of Tsanst Russia — ^but specifically the promotion of equahty of conditions 
between men and women It is m order to go as far as possible towards 
raising women to an equably with men m the performance of work, with 
equal opportumties m the choice of occupation, that so much more is 
done collectively for maternity and infancy in the USSR than m-any 
other coimtry of the world What is new m the USSR is, of course, not 
the matermty hospital, nor the creche, nor any similar service, which 
were not altogether unknown in Tsarist Russia, and are to be seen, in 
tiny numbers, sporadically and capriciously provided by private phil- 
anthropy, m nearly every other country to-day What is unique under 
Soviet Gommumsm is the umversahty, ubiquity and completeness of the 
provision made at^the public expense for all the mothers in so vast a 
country, where over six mdhon births take place annually This umver- 
sality of provision was not an mvention of Lemn and his colleagues It 
was one of the many revolutionary social proposals of Karl Marx nearly 
seventy years ago,^ which capitalism has left to the first collectivist state - 
to put in operation with any approach to completeness 

Ror the woman about to become a mother {whether or not her union is 
legally legislerei), who is employed at a wage or salary in any kmd of 
work in town or countr}’’, or who is the wife of anyone so employed, the 
USSR offers, entirely free of charge, without any mdividual contnbution, 
wherever the system is m full operation, medical care durmg pregnancy , 
admission for confinement to a matermty hospital , twelve or sixteen 
weeks’ leave of absence from her work ® on whatever wages she has been 

^ ‘ As early ns sixty five years ago, at the Genova Congress of the First International 
under the chairmanship of Karl Marx [1806], this question was discussed Marx msisted 
on the introduction of state protection of motherhood and childhood in the programmes 
of all the workers’ parties of the world Ho pomted out that unless women wore freed 
from the old economic bondages the struggle of the working class against cajntalism would 
he unsuccessful ” (Protection of Women and Ghtldrcn in Soviet Russia, hy Alice Withrow 
Field, 1832, p 23) 

- Mothers receive leave of absence before and after childbirth in two categones, one 
being entitled to eight weeks before and eight weeks after, whilst the other has six weeks 
before and six weel^s after In the first category by the regulations of 1921 stand factory 
workers and manual labourers, all women workmg at night includmg office employees, 
women employed in commerce, post office workers, instructors, teachers in village schools 
or boarding schools and similar mstitutions, athletic instructors, educational workers in 
prisons, staff workers in colomes for defective children, artists and theatneal people and 
newspaper writers, doctora and nurses m villages or m surgical, maternity and infectious 
disease hospitals and lunatic asylums, and those workmg in famine districts or m epidemics, 
viith dentists and masseuses In the second category stand all other women earnmg their 
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earning , constant medical supervision and aid , the right to be reinstated 
in her job when medically fit, with regular inten^als every three and a 
half hours in which the infant can be breastfed , a grant of money fior the 
infant’s clothing, with a monthly grant for the first year towards the 
infant’s food , and the provision of a creche in which from two months 
to five years old the infant may be safely cared for during the mother’s 
working hours This seems, to the foreigner, an astonishing list of 
maternity benefits But every one of them is covered by the conception 
of frecmg the woman from her “ functional expenses ”, and from the 
“ economic bondage ” in which her fulfilment of her exceptional function, 
so vital to the commumty, w ould otherwise tend to place her The aim 
IS, so far as this is physically possible, to set her as free to work in any 
occupation, to be as productive in her work, and to make as good an 
income from it, as if she did not become a mother In short, in the new 
of Soviet Commumsm, maternity is never to be treated (as it sometimes 
IS elsewheie) as if it were a misdemeanour, punishable eithei by summary 
dismissal from the job (as in the British and some other government 
services, and also in some private emplojunents), or at least, in all cases, 
by a substantial pecuniary fine It is in fact held that the least that 
should be done for the mother is to relieve her of all the pecuniary cost 
im oh cd in the fulfilment of her exceptional function The whole cost 
is borne, partly by the commissariat of health of each constituent or 
autonomous repubhc, and partly by the service of social insurance, in 

lirinj:, otlicr tlnn those sunjcct to night work, and including stenographers, secretaries, 
tciehers in cit\ daj schools, cool s and houscheopors and other domestic workers, and 
VI omen who eorl in kolkho^i (collective fanns) iStudents holding scholarships in univer 
sitj or ( ducalional luslitutions of like gmdo arc for this purpose treated as workers in the 
second categorj IV^oinon v ho have had abortion performed have a right to three weeks’ 
vacation with pav {Protection of 11 omen and Children in Soviet Russia, pp 65 67 ) 

At the congress of udamiks from coUeetiv e farms, m 1 ebruaiy 1 035, a woman delegate 
proudly stated that in her koll ho'i, the members’ meeting had gone oven further in care 
for matemitv Everj member bearing a child was allowed three months’ absence from 
wor! before and three months after condnement, without any diminution of licr share in 
the common produce (iVoscow Daily Nev-s, Eebruary 1935 ) 

’ In a satirical novel ivo read an amusing reference to tlio privileged position which 
avomcn occupv ns employees owing to the provision of maternity benefit 
“ She’s pregnant again ’ 

“ W ho ’ ’ 1 as! cd in surprise, unable to make head or tail of tbo events which had 
transpired during mv brief absence 

“ ‘ \Maat do yon mean who ’ Kokina, of course ’ Just look at her red head ' ’ 

‘ Kolina sat, leaning over her desk and smelling out the latest news Her face was 
thoughtful but calm 

* The instructor whisiiercd 

‘ 1 assure y on, she s already a document of protection in her pocket Can’t under 
mmo her ’ ’ 

“ ‘ Vi hat 8 the matter J ’ 1 asked, looking round at rav coUeagues There was a feeling 
of utter gloom, and our department rcsombled an undertaker’s parlour rather than a 
decorous soviet institution 

The dtvul knows ' There’s talk of dissolving us,’ gaid tho mstructor, with an 
envious glance at Kokina ‘ There’s no sorrow or sighing 111 tliat quarter ! It’s too bad 
I'm not a lady Thiv get their pleasure, and then a three-months leave with full 
selarv, and no fear of liemg dimiLsscd ! It’s a great life ' ’ ” (Semi Precious Slones, 
by A I Voinova, 1931 p bl ) 
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■svlucli there is no individual contnhution 

We do not need to describe m any detail the maternity hospitals to_be 
found in every city of the USSR, and, on a smaller scale, to an mcreasing 
extent in the rural centres What is extiaordmary is the degree to ivhich 
this institutional provision for childbirth has already been made through- 
out the USSR - To supplement the large, and sometimes magnificent 
matermty hospitals, in the prmcipal cities,^ there is, in most rural areas, 
less ambitious provision for smaller numbers Thus “ at Kazan, the 
capital of the Tartar Repubhc, we foimd in 1932 that m each ambulatorium 
[thioughout that republic] there are two beds for confinements On 

state and collective farms m this repubhc hospital provision [for childbirth] 
IS rapidly increasmg ” Speaking generally for_the whole USSR, it can be , 
said that m the cities nearly all the confinements of wage-earnmg mothers, 
and at least 90 per cent of the whole, now take place in maternity hospitals 
In the rural districts, which still contribute four-fifths of the total number 
of births, about 20 per cent are officially sthted to take place in institutions, 
small or large, a fraction which is^capidly increasing year after year ^ 

A distmctive feature of soviet pohcy m this field is the high degree of 
“ umfication of all the related provisions for mothers and their infants ”, 
which IS universally aimed at, and m the institutions of the larger cities,- 
achieved to a remarkable degree Thus, at the Lenmgrad Institute for 
theTrotection of Motherhood and Childhood, “ there are prenatal chmcs , 
chmcs at which contraceptive advice is given , and chmcs for the various 
periods of mfancy and childhood, all these bemg coordinated with arrange- 
ments for donucihary medical care as needed The nurses appear to 
be acquainted with every mother and child m their respective subdistricts 
On attending a prenatal centre the expectant mother receives a card 
which entitles her to (a) the right of precedence m tramcars and a sheltered 
place in them , (b) service in shops without waitmg in a queue , (c) a 
supplementary food ration , (d) fighter work in the office or shop m which 
she is employed , and (e) two months’ rest without loss of wages 
Another instance of. this admimstrative unity is the fact that a usual 
adjunct of a well-organised matermty centre is a legal department, in 
which a qualified lawyer is always in attendance, ready to give gratuitous 
advice to any woman who seeks it, about her legal remedy agamst any 
man who has, wronged her, or against the factory management which has 

1 Is there any matemitj hospital in the world for public and gratuijtoiis Iroatment, 
other than that at Moscow, where every woman has not only earphones provided so that 
she Can listen to the music broadcast by ivireless, but also a telephone byher bedside which 
permts her, free of charge, to converse with her husband and- children, or with fnends ? 

“ Sed Medicine, by Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr J A Kingsbuiy (1933), pp 175, 
-178, 179 

In London the proportion i3 about 10 per cent 

The number of beds in “ somatic and lymg m hospitals ’’ in the cities of the USSR , 
was, in 1935, officially giv on as 89,200 in 1913, 143,000 in 1928 and 230,000 m 1932 Those 
Jollities were given as 49,400 in 1913, 60,000 in 1928 and 107,000 in 1932 (The 
SR la Aigiires, Moscow, 1934, p 211 ) „ 

® died Medicine, bj Sir A Newsholme and Ur J A Kingsbury (1933), pp 176 177 
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v^t]lheJd[ any of lier rightful privileges, or against any person who has 
injured either her children or herself 

Of the quahty of the provision thus made for matermty we may 
content ourselves with quoting the latest and most authoritative British 
and American report “ Leavmg aside the provision for abortion 
[presently to be considered], Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr J A Kmgs- 
bury sum up the eictensive surve) that they made in 1933 m the followmg 
terms “ Our observations of soviet arrangements for the medical and 
hygienic care of mothers and them children have filled us with admiration, 
and iwtli wonder that such good work, scientific and advanced work, 
should be undertaken and successfully accomplished m the period when 
the finances of the country are at a low ebb The maternity and child- 
v elfare institutions and arrangements seen by us gave us the impression 
that they were nowhere being stinted or restricted because of financial 
stress ” ^ 


Infancy 

We have still to describe the extensive provision for the care of mfants, 
from birth to the entry into landergarten or elementary school, winch, 
though still very far fom completely covering the whole area, is rapidly 
extending from urban to rural districts of the USSR And here we need 
not trouble the reader with any description of how these institutions feed, 
clothe, wash, teach, tram and amuse the babies What has significance 
for us IS the extent to w'hicb this senice - is being organised as an ubiqmtous 
public function , its universal supervision by local public committees 
representing the trade umons and all other groups of citizens, the doctora 
concerned and the district authorities , the high degree of umfication 
that it attains , and the psychological effect of malang the whole work 
not a matter of chant}’’ but a function of citizenship 

There is first the system of “ advisory centres ” for mothers -with 

* lird Vedtcinf by Sir trthur Newsholme and Dr J A Kmgsburj (1933), p 177 

* The servito o! inlanl care in the DSSR has been described, neually without adequate 
rcubBalioii of the system as a whole, by manj recent obseriers Among tlioir books, tbo 
most Jiiformatii e and complete seem to us to bo II Oman in Soviet Rimia, bj 1 aiinina W 
Hallo (German edition, 1932 , English translation, 1933) , especnilv the chapter entiflod 
“ Alothor and Child ”, from which wo have drairn largely Sco also m corroboration the 
rdevant chapters in Health Worh in Souet Eu’sia, by Anna J Hames (New York, 1928) , 
Frotretion of omen and Children in Soviet Rufsta, by Alice Withrow Eield (1932), 
Tt/vlte Studies in Soiiel Russia, edited by Margaret I Cole (1933) , Red Virlue, bj Ella 
M mlor (1933) , Red- iltiicine, by Sir A Neiwsholme and Dr J A Kingsburv (1933) 

An oflitml aiitbority is the Taluablo survey entitled Protection of Holhcrhood and 
Childhood in the Soviet Union, by Dr Esther Conus chief physician of the dispensnrv of 
the State llcscirch Instituto for the Protection of Motherhood and Infancy (Moscow, 
1933 118 j)p ) A conicnient suraei (in Russian) will be found in tho later work, The 
Projection of Motherhood and Childhood in the Counlni of the SotieJs, by V P Lolitdcia 
(Moscow, 1931) 

Among German sources may be noted tho article by A Diorotzky, “Der Sauglings 
und Muttcraehiitz im neiicn Pusdand”, m ilDtacA/’iifr medizimrche Wochcnschrift (1921.) 
pp 4fi3 4C4 , and Der Schutz der russiiehen Arbeitennnen, hi Vera Rappoport (Berlin 
1931 (it pp ) with bihliographi of over 100 items 
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infants, is-lncli are abeady claiming, miihe cities, to be able to bring every 
mother, and especially every sobtary mother, after her confinement, 
wi thin the range of their advisory and welfare activities In 1930 there 
are reported to have been nearly 2000 such centres at work , and by the 
end of 1931 the number had grown to about 3000 Most of them have 
" milk latchens ” attached, where the infants’ rations of nulk are distri- 
buted daily The whole system is directed by local bodies called the 
-Commission for the Betterment of Labour and the Standard of Living 
(KOTIB) This commission is formed m each place by the local soviet 
In addition to the representatives of this soviet, and the medical staffs of 
the advisory centres, the commissions include men and women delegates 
from the factory committees of all the mdustrial plants of the district, as 
well as from every administrative or trading institution These com- 

- missions supervise not only the adnsory centres, but also the creches, the 
schools and the maternity homes of the district They have also the 
duty of “ combating the abandonment of infants ”, by keeping a watch 
on all pregnant women who have no one to help them , and to arrange 
for the prompt' admission to children’s residential homes of all children 
a'ctually abandoned, as well as of others for whom the mothers cannot 
properly care, and who might otherwise be abandoned The mortahty m 
such children’s homes, winch was formerly excessive, has been greatly 
reduced ^ But wherever possible, abandoned children are now “ boarded 
out ” with carefully chosen and closely inspected families of city workers, 
by whom, m fact, they are m many cases ultimately adopted as their 
own 

Bor the rural areas there are an increasing number of advisory centres 
m the sovkhosi and koUrhosi A remarkable feature is the itmerant 
admsory centre, a system of “ flyingsquads ” of doctors, nurses and legal 
consultants (usually women), with one or two delegates of the commission, 
who are sent, especially in the busy time of harvest when the local 
organisations are overwhelmed with work, to villages as yet unprovided 
with a permanent centre The itinerant advisers stay a month or two in 
such a village, holding exhibitions and distributing leaflets, and giving to 

- aU the women hygienic and medical advice and assistance, together with 

“ social and juridical consultations ” to enable the mothers to overcome 
destitution, to discover paternity or to obtain alimony , in addition to 
seeing that she gets milk for her infant, and all her other nghts as a 
citizen ^ 

The next stage m the organisation of infancy care is the provision of 
creches in which, from two months old, the infant may be cared for whilst 
the mother is at work This was one of the ideas on which Lenin most 
strongly insisted He described the creche, in setting free the mother 
from the burden of a constant care of the young children, and thus enabling 

1 We do not give the apparentlj satisfactory death rates that were quoted to us, as 
institutional death rates are of no statistical value without a precise tabulation of the 
ages and length of stay of all the inmates ' i 
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her to earn an independent Inelihood, ns hciiig tlie “germ ccli of the 
comnuinibt society” Accordingly there has grown np m the USSR 
dining the pa^t decade a \ ast network of c ret lu s of different kinds There 
arc fnctoiy crSclics attacliod to practically all industrial enterpiises, as 
well as to all offices and other places in which ns tnnny' ns a few scores 
of women arc employed Tlicrc arc, m the cities, also distiict creches 
for the infants of women employed in smallei establishments of all lands 
There are, in many cities, al'io ca tinng t reches, in connection with working 
women’s clubs and other recreational centres A beginning lias been 
made with creches at the Iniger railway stations, so as to enable mothers 
Msitmg the city, or waiting for a tram, to get through their shopping or 
other business wnthout the children suffering There aie night creches 
for the conieinence of molheis engaged in night work There are now 
' 3\en special compartments on some of the long-distance trains, m whieh 
passenger mothers may' leave their young children in charge of trained 
nurses In the rural districts there arc summer creches in all state farms 
(sovkhosi), and in an ever-increasing number of the collcitnc f.imis 
(kolkhosi), as well ns in all the comimmes These rural summer crSclies 
are specially useful in combating the gicat mortality among ymiiug 
children in the hot weather, whilst the mothers are set fiee for liaryest 
work ' In the now Russia ”, wc arc told, “ it is impossible to imagine 
any industrial establishment, any undertaking, any' Ivolkhos, any tractor 
station, am collectiso undertaking, svithout such a creche”^ In the 
iiidnstnal districts there were reported to be 33,000 beds in creches in 
1928, and by 1931 the iiumbei had grown to about 130,000 In the 
kolkhosi, there were 135,000 beds in summer crfiches m 1928, and no fewer 
than a million and a half m 1931, wliilst dunng 1932 and 1933 this \ast 
number is said to liavc been doubled - It still (1935) continues to grow 
by leaps and bounds And wherever there is a cicchc — avhethcr or not a 
nominal charge is made to the mother for some particular ser^'lce — the 

’ II omnn ttt Soiict Ru^ha, by Fnnnmn Hnlle, 193a, p IGl 
Tor tho RSl'SR alone, the following statistics indicate a more than twentydold 
growth in the provision of creches in five vears 
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For the USSR the nimilior of places in the oriches was officially given in 1934 ns, in 
1913, 550 regular and 10,000 seasonal , m 1028 59,300 regular and 197,800 seasonal 
and m 1932, 623^500 regular and 3,920,300 seasonal {T'/ie USSR in Fi^trcs, Moscow, 
1934, p 210) 
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mamtenance and care of tlie infant during something like one-third of 
the day, inthout any charge, becomes, not only a collective function but 
also a matter of collective provmon Under the Second Ihve-Year Plan 
the network of advisory centres, milk kitchens, creches, infants’ nurseries, 
nursery schools and kindergartens is being, year by year, made more 
nearly coextensive with the whole aiea of the USSR, with the corollary 
that a considerable proportion of the feeding, some part of the clothing, 
and the whole of the medical car^ of a great majority of all the young 
children, from birth up to the age of seven or eight, will have become a 
public charge And this mthout -withdrawing the children from the home 
^ or fiom maternal care, and without any idea of pauperism or charity , 
and, as it seems to us, mthout any more lessemng of the sense of parental 
responsibility than is involved in other countries in the almost universal 
provision of free pnmary schooling for children of larger gro-wth , and, 
indeed, ivith actually less supersession of the domestic home than is efiected 
by the British middle-class and upper-class boarding school 


Btrlh Control 

' With a birth-rate and a rate of increase of population both larger 
than m any otlier great nation, it might have been expected that contra- 
ceptive practices would be -widely adopted m the USSR We do not 
gather that this is the case Neither the official reports nor pnvate con- 
versations, and more convincing than either of these, none of tliemdications 
that can be drai\n from the vital statistics, support the inference that 
intentional contraception is even as commonly practised in the USSR as 
in Holland or Australia, France or Germany, England or the Umted States 
There are various reasons for this difference There is still, we'^thinli:, a 
greater degree of popidar ignorance on the subject than in western 
Europe There is greater difficulty m obtaimng the means There is a 
more intense ovei crowding of the dwellings There is much less assurance, 
alike among the statesmen and scientists and among thennass of citizens, 
that any leduction in the total number of births would be advantageous 
to the community, or desirable on any public grounds And probably 
one of the lesiilts of the extensive and elaborate pro-vision for maternity 
and infancy, which is a distmctive feature of So-viet Commumsm, is to 
lessen the personal dislike of repeated matermty, which is nowadays felt 
by more uomen than is commonly aclmowledged 

But there is, m the USSR, no public objection to contraception, still 
less any restriction of its propaganda, or any prohibition of the sale of 
the means of contraception, or any ban upon the subject On the con- 
trary, it IS freely discussed in the cities among young and old It is made 
the theme of instructive posters and medical ad-vice, especially m con- 
nection with the matnage offices, on the one hand, and -with the treatment 
of venereal diseases on the other The “ points of consultation ”, the 
ambulatoria and the chmes, are all ftee to give advice and instruction on 
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the subject, and they habitually take advantage of this freedom We 
do not find that there is, in the USSR, any criticism upon this attitude of 
frankness and freedom 


The Oontrol of Abortion 

There remains to be described what has excited, perhaps, greater 
surprise m the western ^orld than any other of the social experiments of 
Soviet Communism, namely, its candid recogmtion and sympathetic 
control of the practice of abortion It is co mm on knowledge that this 
practice, in spite of its danger to the indi\ndual, and its almost umversal 
condemnation by the churches, by the criminal law, and by public 
opimon, has been — apparently at aU times and m all countries — exten- 
sively resorted to AVe have no materials for judgment as to whether it 
was actually more prevalent m Tsarist Russia than m other European 
countnes Nor can we form any opmion upon the accuracy of the 
whispered estimates, runmng mto hundreds of thousands, and even to a 
milhon, of the number of abortions durmg a smgle year m the Umted 
States, or m the Erance and Germany of the present generation What 
IS mdisputable is that, in each country, there have been, and stiU are 
every year, literally thousands of cases m which death promptly follows 
the illegal operation — m Germany about 10,000 — ^whilst m tens of 
thousands of others serious damage results to health Equally certam is 
it that, apart from illegal operations, a number of different abortifacients 
are, even in the England of to-day, where the practice is beheved to be 
less fiequent than on the Gontment, commonly knoivn, easily obtained, 
and, m fact, purchased m large quantities It will, we think, not be 
questioned by anyone acquainted with the facts that there is here a social 
problem of grave import and serious difficulty ' 

After the revolution the question was forced upon the attention of the 
Soviet Government by the women themselves AVe give the facts as 
stated liy an able Amencan woman who has made a special study of the 

* Among the more recent and' more important references to this suhieot ve maj cite 
Red Medicine by Sir A Neffsholmc and Dr J A Kmgsbury (1933) chap sir and pp 
21, 49, 176 177, 182 185- Protection of Women and Children in Sonet Russia, by A. W 
Tiold (1932) chap iv and p 67 , ITonKin in Soviet Russia, by Fannma Halle (1933), 
pp 139 144 , Health Worh in Sonet Russia bj A J Haines (1928), pp 66 67 Twelve 
Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by I Colo (1933), pp 163 154 , “ Sledicine m Soviet 
Russia ”, by Dr Somerville Hastings, in The Medical World, January 15, 1932 “ Abortion 
in Russia ”, by Henry Harris, 51 D , in Eugenics Review for April 1933 , “ La Slcdecine 
en Russie soviCtique ”, by Dr, Raymond Leibovioi, in Enquete au pays des Soviets, m the 
illustrated journal Vu special number for Hovember 1931, pp ^2582 2584 Another 
French statement vrUl he found in the article entitled ” L’fivolution dcmographique et les 
rfsultats do 1 ovortcinent legal en tJ R S S ”, par Remand Boverat, 5’’ico president du 
Uonseil Supeneur do la Xataliti, in Le Mvsee social, July 1932 The latest Russian view - 
13 given in the relevant chapter of The Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in the 
Country of the Sonets by V P Lebedeva (5Ioscow, 1934), 263 pp 

„ ®ttiolcs by Dr A Gens will bo found in the ArchivfUr sozidle hygiene demographic, 
Der kun^hche Abortus als soznle iind Sfilieu erseheinunt' ’ , in 1928 (pp 554 558) , 
and Die Ergebnisse einer statistisohen Untersuchung uber die Reldgoburten in 5roskau 
im Jahre 1925 ’ , m 1926-1927 (pp 336 339) 
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subject 1 “ 'Wben tbe working woman became aware tbat she was b^>lng 
under a government which claimed that it not only beheved that women 
should share equal rights with men, but would, to the best of its abihty, 
help women to become men’s equals, one of the first things she asked was 
the right to refuse to give birth to children that she did not want Because 
birth control was practically unheard of m the Russia of 1918, it was 
legahsed abortion for which the women asked The question was dis- 
cussed at great length m all places where women met together, and in the 
newspapers, as is the Russian custom since the October Revolution The 
pomts on both sides were numerous and strong The women were almost 
unammous in the feehng that they could neverbe socially or economically 
independent so long as they had to bear contmually recurring pregnancies 
They were also very decisive m the opmion that as long as they were 
forced to bear children every time they became pregnant, they could 
never be strong enough nor have sufficient enthusiasm to brmg up a family 
as they should The doctors in Russia were faced ivith more diffi- 
culties than were the Russian women before committing themselves as to 
the way of solving the question As one of the doctors in the maternity 
hospital which is connected with the Institute for Protection of ]\rother- 
hood'and Childhood m Moscow told me, ‘ the question is one of the most 
difficult with which any doctor, or any human for that matter, could be 
faced ’ Waivmg tbe moral issue, the physicians were under no illusions 
as to the harm abortion can cause, even when performed under the finest 
conditions and by the best medical experts JBut we were faced with the 
undemable fact that Russian women would continue illegal and uhderhaiid' 
abortions as long as they were faced with many unwanted pregnancies 
At that time there was, and even now there is, no absolutely safe and 
harmless contraceptive We were convmced that it was not the young 
healthy women who wanted abortion, because the Revolution had 
banished the illegitimate child, makmg marriage and cohabitation prac- 
tically synonymous , it was the poor woman with children who was 
unable to support more, who wanted and needed relief, and we were still 
more convinced that if she did not get it from the state she would do the 
best she could for herself It gradually grew to seem logical in the eyes 
of the medical profession that the best way of fightmg abortion was to 
fight it openly , and I do not think we took a false step when we did so, 
for we now have not only cut down the number of deaths due to under- 
hand abortion, but we are also in a position to fight abortion by well- 
ad\nsed birth control ” 

The pubhc discussion, with frequent debates among the doctors, and 
a long fight in the various legislative committees — strange though this 
must. seem to those who beheve that Soviet Commumsm works by a 
dictatorship — lasted over two years (1917-1920) IVhen at last a decision 

^ Proteciton of 'Women and Children tn Sonet Jlvssia, by (Mrs ) Aboo Withrov Fjeld 
(1932), pp 81 84 The testimony is similar of Dr Raymond Leibovici in Bnqxi'te au pays 
des Sonets, the special number of Vn, November 1931, pp 2582 2 j84 
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was arrived at by tbc lugliest legislative autliority, the law was changed 
in a manner that was, and still lemains, unique in all the aonals of legisla 
tion 1 The decree of November 1920 for the RSFSR, which has sincc^ 
been copied in the other constituent republics, substituted, m the case of 
abortion, for the age-long pohcy of piohibition of a practice that could 
not be stamped out by repression, the iinpiecedented policy of converting 
it into a social service under strict public control Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, w^hilst steadilj' developing the service, has left the law unchanged ^ 
ibortion ma} only be peiformed by licensed siugeons in lastitutions of 
■he nature of hospit ils , and save m very exceptional circumstances, must 
ilways be the result of a surgical operation, not by administration of 
Irugs After the operation the woman must remain in bed for thiee 
ivhole days, and must not be permitted to resume w ork for two weeks 
Abortion must not be performed for a first pregnancy, unless childbirth 
would seriously endanger the mother’s life It must not be performed if 
the pregnane) has continued for more than three months It is lecom- ' 
mended that the operation should be performed in a state hospital 
wherever there is a section devoted to matermty It is prescribed that 
abortions should be discouraged if the woman concerned has had fewer 
than three children, or if she has adequate means for supportmg another 
child, or if her health would not be impaired by another pregnancy, or if 
her living conditions constitute a good environment for the children, or 
if, in general, there is no social, physical or economic reason for abortion 
Subiectjo these conditions, no qualified doctor may refuse to perfoim 
the operation, although he remains free to discourage it to any extent 
In state hospitals no charge will be made to women who are within the 
range of social insurance, or whose husbands are withm the range This 
includes all persons employed for wages or salary, without limitation of 
amount or land of occupation , and also all members of collective farms 
(kolkhosi) or federated manufacturing artels (incops) To other women 
the^msual hospital charge, which is small, may be made Amy person 
producing abortion otherwise than under the presenbed conditions — 
w'hether an unlicensed medical practitioner, a feldsher, a babla, a nudwife 
even if qualified and hcensed as such, or any other person — ^will be pro- 
secuted for manslaughter if death results 

AVe may now describe the service as it may be seen at work in Moscow 
or Lemngrad The woman goes first to her Point of Consultation, the 
ambulatonum or medical station for her district, where she is entitled 
(if a wage-earner or the wife of one) to free medical advice She gives 
the nurse in attendance particulars as to her name, address and occupa- 
tion, and those of her husband, and the matter on which she seeks advice 
Unless the case is urgent, an appointment is fixed for her at a time con- 
venient to herself A nurse is at once despatched to visit her home, 

’ In Sweden similar legislation la now (1935) contemplated ' 

“ Except for a mmor amendment in 1926 specifieiallj fixing three months as the 
maximum period of pregnanej at which the operation is pormittcd 
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where she has a fnendly conversation with the apphcant, in which she 
elicits as much as possible of her history and circumstances The visiting ~ 
nurse then fiUs up a form for the doctor’s information, gi^nng all that has 
been noted as relevant to his diagnosis and treatment He is thus pre- 
pared for the woman on her visit at the appointed time She will be 
received, not in any bare office, but in a pleasantly furnished consultmg- 
room equal to that usual in British private practice, and fitted with every 
medical convemence An mvariable practice m the USSR is that no 
one, whether officer or patient or friend, enters such a consultmg-room, 
any more thann hospital ward, without being clothed with a white apron 
or overall After exammation and enquiry, if the woman defimtely asks 
for an opeiation for abortion, the doctoi always seeks to discourage her, 
unless she is very poor, having already not fewer than three children, and 
not more than twelve weeks advanced m pregnancy He will, in any 
case, warn her that abortion is prejudicial to health , and that there are 
ten times as many deaths from abortion, as hitherto commonly practised, 
as fi.om childbirth If, however, the womaffi msists, he may, if he is 
satisfied, give her an order on the state hospital, where the operation may 
be performed If the doctor is not satisfied of the necessity of the opera- 

tion he will send an insistent woman to the hospital for exammation It 
IS reported that, of the pregnant women who enter for exammation, about 
one-sixth desire an abortion , but it is found that about one-half of these 
can be dissuaded from it The result is that the number of abortions 
actually performed is a small percentage of the cases m which -enquiry is 
made When the operation is performed, and the three days’ rest in 
bed has expired, the woman is defimtely instructed to seek advice from 
her local doctor as to methods of prevention of another pregnancy , and 
it IS said that most of them who have imdergone the operation are willing 
to try their use 

It remains to be said that exact statistical records are kept by the 
pubhc hospitals (and there aie no others m the USSR) of all operations 
for abortion , and that the results thus shown fill foreign medical experts 
with astonishment The surgeons employed have developed the highest 
possible skill The cases are carefully selected The conditions under 
which the operations are performed are the very best Consequently the 
results of the operation are so umformly good as to be almost increffible 
Alieadyln 1920 it was said that the deaths from the operation were 0 74 
per himdred cases (less thari one per cent) “ Dr Alexandre Roubakme 
of Moscow University informed us that of 11,000 abortions induced m 
the Moscow hospitals in 1925 not a smgle case proved fatal In the same 
year, he said, there was not a single fatal case out of 2366 abortions in 
Saratov Dr Gens informed us that in twelve years, legahsed abor- 
tion had saved the hves of 300,000 women [as compared with the illegal 
practice which, it is assumed, would have continued] , and he considered 
that hygiemsts should, ftom this viewpomt, strongly support it He 
added that special skiU had been developed in the operation, which now 
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occiipif J onlv thice to fne nimntes, imtend of Imlf an houi as fomerlj ' 
Two I'^rinLli doctors mIio investigated tlic subject in 1932 report tliat, 
out of ■)_' 4J2 abortions in JIoscow within the )enr, only 2139 or leSvS than 
4 pi 1 t ent had an}- untow ird incident whatever - 

Ml mwhilc, it IS believed that illegal operations for abortion, which 
are severely punished b} the criminal courts, have, in the USSR, almost 
entuely tensed to occur Thus the paradoMcal result has hcen obtained 
tliat in the USSR, is here abortion is permitted under strict control, it u 
to day far loss frcqucntl} piactiscd than it is in Germany and Pranci 
svhere it is a criminal offence * “ In tbe Sonet Union,” declared Ur 
Gens, the director of the department for abortion of the Moscow' Instituti 
for the Protection of hlotheis and Infants, “ in spite of legalisation then 
are relatively few abortions ne are the countri/ in winch ahoilion is leas 
jnaclised ” ^ 

To complete this survey of the position of Soviet Russia with rcgarc 
to the control of births, it must be added that wlierca's tbe annual numbe: 
of permitted abortions in the whole of tbe USSR is apparently well unde: 
a quarter of a million , and the practice of artificial contraception 11 
believed not to be at all widespread the amiual number of births is ovei 
SIX rmllions, whilst the infantile mortalit)' under one year has been halved 
The birth-rate for the USSR is still xoimd about 40 per tbousand, which 11 
more than double the figure of most European countries and the Unitec 
States “ A Russian woman, who ivishes to robnquish her social functioi 
of maternitj , and is uninllmg to fulfil her cn ic duty, need bring do childrei 
into the world But for the most part she does it, and without the compul 
Sion to bnng to birth which is still sacrosanct m Western Europe, because r 
IS her will to haVe children, if only in respect of her own healthy instincts 
Besides, the Russians are crazy about children, and the love of childrei 
m the people, which is still — ^in spite of technical dev elopments, mechanisa 
tion and Americanisation — ^in close touch wnth nature, and m a seiisi 
still m its own childhood, is an aspect of its character illustrated by manj 
touching instances ” * 


^ lied Mcdmne,\}} A KewstolmoandDr J A Kingsbury (1933), p 182 “'year 
of scientifit vork wo are assured bj Dr Gens, the director of the department for abortioi 
of the Moscou Institute for the Protection of Mothers and Infante, ‘ hare proved tha 
abortion performed in a hospital is practically never fatal There is one death amonj 
2'i,000 abortions In 11 ostern Europe an average of one ot tu o per cent die In Germany 
uhere about a million abortions are performed annually, at least 10,000 women dio ever 
year from artificial abortion In the Soviet Union it would he 30 000 a year if abortioi 
that 15 tiio case — ind there is no donht ^ 'i— t^p_300,00( 

VI omen have been saved m Soviet {Woman tn SoiK 

thousand have come to grief in f^^Xby Dr G^us in tba 102^192’ volnm 

byTannina AY SrHc, 1933) -rtr*ro ilotailpd statistics (** ErgelipiSw 

olArchv fur ^oziale 7 iygi^nejlemograph%e^\^^^ MosUu im J&hto 1925’ ) 

einor statistischon Untersiicliung uber die ^^SS ”, bv Dr Hamant an 

= “ Dtat actud do la medecinc anti 2 auoted in Eed Jiledtcvne by Sir 

Dr Cuenot, in OynccoXogmcl October ^ 

Konsholme and Dr J A 5 , 144 

s Woman m Soviet Ruma, bv Pannma Halle (1 J33), p I'l'i 

* Ibid p 144 
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Cl eating Health “ * 

Many medical men of different nationalities liave in tlie last few years 
explored tte health, services of the TJSSR^ They have seen many 
hospitals and medical research mstitutes that seemed to them amazingly 
well eqmpped and competently staffed Scarcely any of them has failed 
to expatiate 'on the contemporaneous existence of msamtaiy conditions 
reinmiscent of the England of a century ago ^ Equally general is their 
recogmtion of the inadequacy of the medical provision for the millions 
of inhabitants of the vast spaces outside the urban areas But the uneven- 

ness of development, and the mcompleteness of achievement, of a health 
service not yet twenty years old, making its way among an extremely 
heterogeneous population of 170 milhons, spread over one-sixth of the 
world Viand surface, needed no journey to leveal, and calls for no further 
comment More instructive is it to discover 'by what ideas the health 
service of the USSR is inspired, and towards what goal it is developing 
The most significant and perhaps the most novel feature in the medical 
profession m the USSR is that its ideal is less that of cming individual 

^ The latest and most authoritative of descriptions in English is Red Medicine, bj Sir 
Arthur Neusholme, KGB, and Dr J A Kingsbury (1934), 324 pp Tins does not, 
however, supersede the very complete survej entitled Health Wort in Soviet Russia, 
by Anna J Haines (Kew York, 1928, 177 pp ), which remains the most useful introduction 
for the layman An authoritative later summary is afforded by the volume entitled 
Health Protection in the USSR, by Dr A Semashko, w ho v ds People’s Commissar of Health 
for the ESFSRfrom 1918 to 1930(1934, 176 pp ) , compare also his tweli e articles entitled 
“Das Gesundheitsvesen in Sowjetrussland ”, in Deutsche medmnische Wochenschrift 
(1924) 

Other accounts are “ A Review of Medical Education m Soviet Russia ”, by Dr W 
Horsley Gantt, in British Medical Journal, June 14, 1924 , “ Doctois in Soviet Russia ”, 
by R A Reynolds, The Hatton (New York), September 24, 1930 , “ Russia in Rcconstruc 
tion. Population, and Birth Control ”, by L Haden Guest, in Lancet, December 6, 1931 , 

“ Medical and other Conditions m Soviet Russia ”, bj L E Barker, m Scientific Monthly 
(Now York), Julj 1932 , “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, bj Dr SomerviUo Hastings, in ' 
The Medical World, January 14, 1932 , “ Health and Social Welfare m Soviet Russia ”, 
bj “ a distinguished doctor ” who withholds his name, in Progress, Nov -Deo 1932 , and 
A Physician’s Tour in Soviet Russia, by Sir James Purves Stewart, 1932 Precise informa 
tion ns to the health services in sample rural areas is sucomotly given in Village Life under 
the Soviets, bj Karl Borders (1927), “ The Village Doctor ”, pp 163 169 

Among German reports see “ Zehn Jalu-e Sowjet Medizin ”, by A Dvoretzky, m 
Milnchener medizimsche Wochenschrift (1928), pp 456 456, 497 499 , and nine articles 
entitled “ Eindmcke emer Arztreise naoh Russland ”, by H Rosenhaupt, m Soziale 
Medi~in, 1929 

The articles relatmg to Russia m the successive annual issues of the League of Nations 
International Health Year Book contain useful survoj’s 

The publications in Russian on various aspects of the problem of health and the 
organisation of medical services, are hterally mnumerable We need cite only Five Tears 
of the Soviet Medical Services, 1918-23, with portrait of Dr Semashko, 256 pp , issued by 
the Commissariat of Health, RSFSR, 1924 The succcssve reports of this commissariat 
to the All-Union Congresses of Soviets describe the progress made 

For maternity, mfancj , and abortion see separate list at pp 666 and 670 
“ We usually forget to day how recent is the Bntish and American devotion to baths, 
open air hvmg and scientific plumbing * Equally do we ignore the terrible overcrow dmg 
and insanitation that prevafled alike m town and country in the England of a hundred 
years ago Chadwick’s monumental reports on the “ Sanitary Condition of the Labouimg 
Population m Great Britain ” (1842) should be referred to 
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p Sti0!!t,-s th in of or ‘it'iig n In' ilth> f omimmit', In MJth the 

tnuiital profi'-sion in the Liulfil Sliili oi fJniit Brita.n, that of the 
b'Hut hiinoM 1 . iiKirc M\ idli e oii'-i «oii'' tjuit U is < Tignuti! m the fvenuiKiug 
of M m 'I iit^. H {1 trth ii t< suit of the eof»n>i)n)'! point of %n( nUhouph, 
ns muitUHs-cl -iM'where, onh i imnr.nU nf the lioctor, ire incnihirs of 
th Communist i’nrl\ Hut it h ehmhtles^i tine in part iiKo to the txcep- 
(K.imllv h-ul -tit. of till [vople with nimm tin lunet doctors haM bud 
to deal* The Tearisf Govi rmuent ”, 'la Dr S' nwsliko Ins pointetl out, 
‘ lift to the ‘■oeift paver .t t»rnhl‘ heiit'i!’( of msiinit'ira (onditmm 
Ihe I'leptioinlK ha«i matenid (omlitiom of tlic voihnii' ina'-ses of town 
nnd 1 onntre th' polite oppression w huh et died uli ptihh' nttnd'V , the 
itutoless (Sploitatum of tiu vorhers and poiuer p(4iMnl'-, thr low 
< uUurtil lo\i\ of the populiition md the lonsi ipu nt lr>u eamt tr} tiiUurc, 
all f omhtnt d to crentr .u famur.dde eod for i pidennc dist.is' a . wliicli 
took an iimiinl toll of millions of hvi s Om -fourth of nil the dueaso' 

ttas direetla due to hud ec'onoinie and Imng conditions , 1 he rale ul 

mortality umonf' the population during the last dunde hi fore the 

uar was 28 i to 10 per lOOil The gcnoj'd ctononno coiuhliom 
and lonsequtnth the samtarj conditions of the pojmlation bci imo btil 
worst' The war tomplettU uiukrmined both tin heillh of tin 
poimlation and the tncdii nl orgamoatioii ’ ‘ 

The same reason jiartlt u counts, we tiimli for an eqiiall) significant 
feature of the soviet health 6< imk , that of its iim\i r^ilit_\ Tin lualth 
Rornce of the 1J8S11, unhke dl othir pnhlu health ‘ertKcs lias notci 
been pnncipnlh i meins of lomb.itmir ih< niosi infictious diseisc? that 
threaten the nth as well is the pooi It ii is, from tlic start, just as 
much touceriicd mtii tlie 'iiiments c lusmg suffering onB to thi mdmdmls 
immtdiitelv affictid Nor v.is tht d< -I'gn nitul} that of dtalmg with 
iJhiesses that wetc special!} prcielent, or c\c( ption ill\ disibhng, oi 
imusuilh dmgeroiis \I1 the nnperft otions tint mar tin hunnn biin« 
are cqiiilh withm its sphere ]<rom the start it Ji.is been fici from the 
'iistorit.il distinction between preientne and turatiit treatment, which, 
csnetmliv in England^ still crimps the orgumsation of medical son ires 
'Moreover, the control orsj elsewhere raging between those who ascribe 
our plivsicil and mental ills to “ nature ” and those who deem them the 
result of ‘ nurture ” seems almost irrelevant in the USSR where the enl 
effects of an age-long omiionment of tciiihle dcstructncness are onl}’’ too 
patent, whilst the boundless possibilities of changing it, alike for parents 
and for offspimg open uj) an endless iista of betterment, both for the 
present sufferers and for the generations to come Tlio liealtli sen ice of 
Soviet Communism has always sought to coicr the whole span of human 
life, not, indeed excluding even the period that is antenatal Its bene- 
ficent work has never know n an}~limits of ago or sex, of race or nationality, 
of religion or occupation, or rank or opulence And, m marked contrast 
with such other empires as the British, the Trench and the Dutch, internal 
* Uealih Prokrtton tn ihc USSJl,h\ Dr It A Seinn>4li1 o (10 U) pp 11 II, li n 
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boundaries matter as little to tbe samtarians of the USSR as other 
differences, for are not all the scores of races from ocean t-o ocean equally 
citizens of the Soviet Union, and equa% entitled to restoration to perfect 
health ^ Such being the case, there has, from the first never been any 
idea of philanthropy or charity about the care for the sick, which, hke 
every other branch of the pubhc services, is given to all the wage-earneis, 
and also the poorest peasants, free of charge, and even to those with the 
means of payment for the most part equally gratmtously 

We trace this unprecedentedly wide conception of the sphere of a 
pubhc health service, first to the fundamental conceptions of the com- 
mumsm of Lemn, and, under his inspiration, to the outstanding personahty 
of Dr Nikolai Alexandrovich Semashko, who was, from 1907 to 1917, a 
medical associate of Lenin m enforced exile , and to whom was entrusted, 
m July 1918, the organisation of the Commissariat of Health for the 
■> RSFSR His aim, as he expressed it, was the actual “ sociahsation ” of 
medicme , that is, “ the taking over by the state of the responsibfiity of 
providmg for everyone, at his earhest need, a free and well-qualified 
medical treatment Only then will disappear, like a shadow before sun- 
hght, all private hospitals and aU commercial private practice This is 
the perspective of commumst medicine ” ^ It is noteworthy that the 
new ministry that Dr Semashko was called upon to organise had, in its 
title, no reference to sickness or disease, none to poverty and none to 
philanthropy The first article of the statute of 1921, regulatmg the 
Commissaiiat of Health, expressly made it “ responsible for all matters 
mvolvmg the people’s health, and for the estabhshment of all regulations 
promotmg it, with the aim of improving the health standauls of the nation, 
and of abobshmg all conditions prejudicial to health ” ® What the new 
department of government had to conduct was a campaigh for the restora- 
tion of the whole population to health, not specifically for the treatment 
of disease , and for raising to a higher level the health of aU, not merely 
that of the persons actually stricken down by illness Dr Semashko saw 
his mam task as the construction, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, of a comprehensive and imited health service ba'sed on,all prac- 
ticable prophylactic measures , on the promptest discovery and diagnosis 
of any person faUing below a prescribed standard of physical and mental 
fitness , on the establishment of extensive research m every department 
of medical science , on the provision, m genmne accessibihty, of the 
wisest treatment not only for the doctor’s patients but for the entue 
population at all ages, in whom “ positive health ” had to be “ created ” 
We have automatically put these four branches of a complete health 
service m the order m which we thmk that an up-to-date and enhghtened 

1 The. Fonmhtions of Soviel Medicine, by Dr N A Semashko (Moscow, 1920, in 
Russian) , quoted in Health WorL in Soviet Russia, bj Anna 7 Hames (New York, 1928), 
p 15 See also Health Protection in the USSR, by N A Semashko (1934, 176 pp ) , and 
his series of twelve articles, “ Das GesundJieitswesen in Sowjetrussland ”, in Deutsche 
medizimsche W ochcnschnjt (1924) 

’ Article I of decree of Sovnarkom of the RSFSR, 1921 
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Britoli or American medical expert would plato them But wTiat is 
^jffnificanfc — and all of a piece ^\^th the revolutionary transformation of 
ideas charactenshc of Soviet Communism — ^is that, m Dr Semashko’s 
mind, and in the iraprchs that during more than a decade liis powerful 
personaht} placed on the health seivnce that he created, the order of these 
four branches is reversed The last is placed first “ The goal of Soviet 
medicine,” he declared, “ the reason it works not only for the healing 
but for the prevention of ill-health, is to create the pomhie health of the 
po-palahon ” ^ It is needless to say that not all Pr Semashko’s energy 
and tact, for vhich he acquired a great reputation, and not even the 
constant support that Lenin, so long ns he lived, constantly afforded to 
his work, could immediately cover so vast an area as the USSR with 
an)'thmg like the complete service at which the Commissariat of Health 
aimed Hor could he, in the first quinqnenmura, obtain funds sufficient 
to create the great staff, and biuld and equip all the institutions, general 
or special, that the service required What seems to us remarkable, in 
the eighteen 5 tars’ records of this, m mere magnitude the greatest health 
affnnnvstsation vn tbe world, is it vontinnous progress, year after year, an 
every branch of its work, and the ever-growing financial resouicts which 
it has been able to command, in a period m which nearly all other health 
departments m the v orld Jiav'c been cut down « » 

Bor the first three ) cars aftei Jus appointment, m the midst of war and 
famme, Dr Semashko could do little more than make a start with what- 
ever was most urgently needed , plan for the future , and meanwhile 
attend, v ery imperfectly, to the Red Army, to the nctims of the epidemics 
that followed the war, and to famme relief But from 1921 onward, the 
work of the commissariat, m'all its mam lines, began a rapid development 
“All doctors, feldshers,® nurses and pharmacists'”, it is reported, 
“ became cml servants, and all hospitals, sanatoria and drug stores 
became state institutions , unified schemes of medical work appropriate 
to rural conditions, as well as others for town and cities, were drawn up 
and fitted into the general plan of lolosi, uyezi and gubernia ® A stan- 
dardisation of duty and of salaries, based on professional responsibihty 
and local economic conditions, was worked out, to be apphed throughout 
the eountrj , programmes of chdd-welfare work and campaigns against 
venereal disease and tuberculosis were prepared on a nation-wide scale , 
central institutes were established for research and teaching in various 
branches of medical science, to which provmcial doctors could come for 

* roundatii>n.<i of Soucl Kedtcine, h} Dr Samasliko (1920, m Ilnssian) 

- Tlie feldsher onginnllj came from tho amj, Trliero Iio had received his training 
as 1 eiirgeon’s assistant, but the remstTo finalij established schools for tho production of 
this half baked medico, •nbich assured him a little more svatcmiicd training than he had 
received in the army ” {Vtllage- Life under the Sonets, by Karl Borders 1927 p 163) 
Down to 1921 the feldsher was often over ureas of hundreds of sqnaro miles the only 
source of medical aid OVe can hardly count, m this connection, the efforts of tho babka 
(“ The babka is the ancient village herb woman known to all lands at some stage of their 
history and partioularlj sought as a midwife " Ibtd p 104 ) 

^ Now stlosoviet, rayoi} and oblast 
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postgiaduate study , the wholesale preparation of drugs and the purchase 
of those produced abroad was earned on as a state busmessj without the 
cost incident to private production and advertisement’” ^ 


How the Health Set vice is Administered 

The nation-wide army engaged in this campaign for creatmg positive 
health, now (1935) approaching half a nulhon of all ranks, is not, as might 
easily be imagined, wholly centrahsed There is, in fact, no commissariat 
of health for the USSR Not only each of the seven constituent repubhes, 
or rathei nme, mcludmg the three members of the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion — ^but also each of the fifteen autonomous repubhes within these mne 
— ^has its own commissariat of health, workmg under its own sovnarkom 
. Each makes, by its own legislature, and admimsters by its own officials, 
its own samtary laws and regulations But, by Lenin’s foresight, the 
RSESR was first in the field, and has remained pre-eminent, both in 
activity and efficiency , whilst its relative magnitude bas enabled it con- 
tmuously to lead the way in developments which are umversally followed ® 
If we describe the orgamsation in the RSFSR, which contains a large 
part of the "backward regions, as well as the most advanced, it may be 
taken as typical of the other parts of USSR 

The People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR is not, withm his 
own sphere, even so much of an autocrat as the min ister at the head of 
the health department of some of the coimtries of western Europe Down 
to 1934 his immediate assistants constituted a collegium -with whom he 
was bound to take counsel on all issues of lasting importance, and before 
coming to any important decision not called for by actual emergency 
On this collegium there sat the Assistant Commissar (who in 1928 was also 
the President of the Red Cross orgamsation for the USSR and head of 
the separate health department for the defence forces) , the president of 
the medical workers’ trade union , the head of the finance bureau of the 
commissariat , and a representative of the peasants Moreover, this 
collegium habitually called into council particular experts specially quali- 
fied to advise upon the issues under discussion, whether they were heads 
of departoents or institutions, or scientific ei^erts or representatives of 

1 Heallh Wort w Sonet l{tissta,hy Anna J Haines (1928), p 26 

“ So much IS this the case in practice that, in the summary of health services which 
Dr Semashko had to condense mto 176 pages {Health Proteclton in the USSB, 1934), ho 
treats the constitutionally independent health services of the couple of dozen constituent 
and autonomous republics explicitly ns " those of suhordmate authorities ” This is 
probahlj justified by the fact that the 1923 fundamental law of the USSR gii es to the 
federal organs the right to “ draw up common regulations in the sphere of health ” The 
People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR is the principal adviser, within this sphere, 
of the federal authorities “ Of more practical importance than formal laws m coordmatmg 
the lealth activities of the different parts of the country,” it is well observed, “ are the 
frequent congresses on manj phases of public health work These congresses are usually 
held in university towns irrespective of their political or geographical situation, and are 
attended by doctors and other medical workers from all parts of Russia ” (Health Wort 
tn Soviet Russia, by Anna J Haines, New York, 1928, p 68) 
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other commissariats or of trade muons A standing committee of the 
collegium ivaS the plannmg commission, which worked out in detail the 
suggestions or decisions and siihmitted them, in the form of a Five-Aear 
Plan, for the final approval of the collegium, before the plan was approved 
by the Commissar, and communicated to the State Planning Commission 
In 1934, as we have elsewhere described, the collogiums of the various 
commissariats were all abohshed on a gencial reorganisation of ministerial 
departments In the Commissariat of Health full provision n as made for 
the continuance of the practice of expert consultation before important 
imnistciial decisions of policy In particular, the Commissar continued 
to be made aware of the latest conclusions of medical science, and kept 
in the closest touch noth the best scientific experts that the USSR could 
supply Dov n to 1934 there had been, parallel with the collegium but 
Avithout its ministerial rcsponsibibties, a Supicme Jlcdical Council, 
described as .i group of “ about thirtj specialists m various branches of , 
medical science, N^ho must give their expert advice regarding the scientific 
foundation for all the heilth regulations drafted hv the commissariat 
Almost all of the memhers of this council are directors of the i anous state 
scientific institutes, aud have back of their decisions the results of research 
in the host lahomtorics of ( he countn They maj invite to the council 
meetings am person whose scnices tliev maj consider necessaij for the 
better understnndmg of the matter m hand Besides its adxnsor} func- 
tions the council is authonsccl to call congiesses of medical vorkers, to 
institute dcbilt'- and ebsc ussions md to appoint ccmimissioiis to study 
inv nhasc of health ” ^ 

Ihi-- (oii-'ult itnc medic il council has noi\ (1931) been enlarged up to 
‘•fit lit} j)er-,oiis, wlio aie muted to sene bv the People’s Commissar, 
u.iialh (.11 ihe r. i ommondanon of the council itself They include, in 
/ del. . ion TO the prmoipal liearK of depaitments of the RSFSR CommissanaF 
cif Ildil'h JUKI those of the autonomous republics, krais and oblasts of 
the PSIcsR till II idmg dor tcjrs at the head of medical research institutes 
and iio-pu ‘K mil represent itivcs of learned societies, and — ^lic it noted — 
af^-o ol the Trade unions concerned Tins council meets regiilarlv eieiy 
lev months to discuss the most important problems arising in the work 
of tnc c(mimi«= mu 

Th.' uork of the Coinmis'-nriat of Health of the RSFSR is dmded 
inou^ a (lo/on departments, mam of them subdmrlcd into three to eight 
bur. aiiT, nnluig in all o\cr thirty separitc branches A summarised 
n.il ^.ene to indicate the width of range of the administration There 
ftce d( p irtriv nts for oraiiinsatioii and admmistrntion, including ptrooiuirl, 

< c'O'dinilion, fciitril hbriri, st Unties fonagn information etc , for 
la'rap. mir in‘M(utions including hospitals, ont-patient dep irtraents, _ 

' all it'ina, medn d aid to insiirecl person-,, ifc for epideiniologv cmermg 
the * iirpugii' nyu’i-t iiifcc{ioiif dis, is(«c iin luclmg tuberculosis, a encre i! 
ctis\)-p cpidi'inn , etc , for Ingiemc ecluc-Uion and therapcul c race h- 
' U.''l -yl/'jo.j H- J Anr Vort 1021 ri> 
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amcs , for protection of motherhood and infancy, mcluding matermty 
homes>, creches, coiisnltations, etc , for protection of children’s health 
from 3 to 18 , for pharmacies and supply of drugs , for health -work along 
routes of travel liy waterways (river, canal, lake and harbour), with its 
own regional centres independent of the local authorities (although its 
local representatives usually sit upon the local soviets) , foi state sanita- 
tion mspection, mcluding food, industry, housing, schools, transport and 
health resorts , for medical education , for medical research institutes , 
for convalescent and holiday homes , and for finance, including the cajntal 
construction of medical institutions, and the book-keeping and prepara- 
tion of the estimates, together with control and audit of all expenditure ^ " 


P)omsionfoi Hcallhxn the Budget of the USSR 

The financial arrangements of the soviet health service are, in one 
sense, simple, for^the whole of the expenditure, and also the revenues 
connected with health admimstration, of all the nine commissariats of 
health of the constituent repubhes arc ultimately included in the com- 
bined budget of the USSR, as are those of the commissariats of health of 
the Jfiftcen autonomous republics , and thus they all form part of the 
finances of the Soruct Union But smee 1922 the cost of most of the 
hospitals and other institutions, together with the salaries and expenses 
of the local medical stafis, aie included, m the first instance, in the various 
local budgets, which have to he made to balance Then cost is thus met, 
to begin with, fiom the charges and taxes locally levied, together with the 
locally collected social insurance contributions and other special funds 
At least 75 per cent of the whole expenditure on health is thus met The 
^ Commissariat of Health foi the RSFSR finds the cost of the “ flying 
■ squad ” despatched to cope wutli serious local outbreaks of disease , of 
the laboratoiies preparing vaccines and sera, as well as of certain research 
laboratories , of institutions maintained as models m each branch of the 
work , of particulai hospitals of non-local character, such as those for 
crippled soldiers, psychiatiic patients, sufferers from leprosy, etc , of 
medicines«procured fiom abroad , and of the staff of medical experts 
retained for service m crmunal mvestigations and the courts of justice 
The comimssanats of health in the oilier repubhes have similai though 
smaller scrvicos to maintain 


The Staffing of the Semce 

The special point of mterest in the health scivice of the USSR is the 
ficxed determination of the soviet authorities, without too narrowly count- ’ 

^ It maj to noted that ttio department concerned mth lieallt worlc among the various 
branches o£ the defence forcea has been transferred to the Commissariat of Defence That 
for health work along routes of travel is confined to ivatervays, health ivork on the rail 
"ways being under the Commissariat of Means of Communication 
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in<' the co<^{ to provide the v hole c onntrv, ami not the udts oulj , villi a 
nicdinl st.itl niimcnrnlh adequate to the need, however great tlmimay 
proNc to he, and howcvei ditlicult the task of recruiting T«fms( rvU^bia. 
within the pnsuit fioutici^ of the had fi wer than 13 000 qualified 

doctors or lc«s than one per 7000 of the whole pojiulalion and thii, in 
(he lural areas iwant l(ss than one per J1,000' iSoviet Ooimniinisni 
has had m mind a standard evert where of soraotlmig like one for each 
thousand ^hitundlv tliia has not tet. hecn attained Since the end of 
the cml V ar the nimiber of nu dioal practitioners, nurses and other ofiiccrs, 
fwo-thirds of them women, has been increasing year h> tear By the 
tenth annnersar) of Di Somashho’s entrance into ofiice the total had 
douhlcd In lois the qualified mcdieal practitioners stood at one to 4000 
of the population By the middle of 1935, w hilst the total staff had risen to 
three times the figure’of 1918, the qualified medical practitioners through- 
out the whole USSR had been multiplied se\cn times and had become 
one to every 2000 of the population - UnfortunaMj there is rannifestod 
•among the doctors the same attriction to the cities as among the popula- 
tion at large, and the annual mere ise m their numbers was, for some time, 
not many more than were immediately absorbed in manning the iiistituhons 
and special services, notably those in connection with the factories and 
schools, actually started m the rapidly growing iirhaii areas But each 
year the number of men and women completing their five } cars’ course 
for qualification as medical practitioners increases , and this now enables 
an e’ cr larger contingent to he anmialh assigned to the % iliages >4s is 
usu il m the USSR for all occupations, the ma\mnnn number of candidates 
admitted to each of the medical colleges for trnuing is necessarily decided 
by the government, actuallj by the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), 
if only because each invohcs a sulneution from pubhc'funds In the 
absence of parental fortunes tiiere was no wn’^ of creating anything like 
enough additional doctors , and raoTeo\er, no other way of making the 
training effectn ely open to all suitable persons, than providing every one 
who was chosen, not only with free tuition, but also with an annual 
stipend or scholarship varying aiith his means, so as to ensure at least 
sufficient for maintenance Candidates foi training, who may be of any 
age, are nominated by all sorts of bodies, mostly, by trade union and 
school committees, though individu.il applications are not excluded “ On 
these applications ”, to take the mstance of the medical school of JRostov, 
“ the local soviet first sits, and their locommendations come before a 
commission consisting of a representative of (1) the admimstrative medical 


s “ According to a\ailftblc statistics for 1012 there was one graduate phj’sicain for 
e\erv 21,900 of the Tillago popuHlion of all Rusun ” Tjife tindsr the Scniels, bj 

Karl Borders, 1927, p 103) 

- “ In that part of Rn-sia non included m the Rbl'SR there were, in 1913, 12 077 
doctors ’ {Jlcallh 11 orl %n Soviet Jliissia, by Anna I Haines, 1028, p 94) 

“ In 1031 according to Hr Rouhahint, tho total number of physicians [m the USSR] 
was about 76,000 ** (Red dlcdtcinc, by Sir A Ncwsholmo, K C B and Hr J A Kingsbury, 
1931, p 219) In the middle of 1935 the estimated numlicr c'ccccded 80 000 
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faculty , (2) the piofessorial staff , (3) the trade uiuons , and (4) the 
student workers ’ ^ Admittcdl} , young men and as omen actnallj engaged 
in manual Avork in industr}- or agricultuie still enjoy some preference, 
and the more so if they are also of proletaiian parentage But there is 
now no exclusion of sons and daughters of the intelhgentisa,. especially if, 
as IS usually the case, thcA' have been tempoiariiy engaged in manual 
, labour Other things being equal, those more advanced in education 
stand a better chance of admission than those Avith only elementary 
schoohng The mixed commission rejects candidates A\'ho are plainly 
unfitted for the training or foi the occupation, but is naturally concerned 
to enrol the full number permitted 

The traimng for the medical practitioner m the USSR combmes, firom 
the first an imusual amount of practical Avork Avitli theoretic teaclung 
“ In his first jear he must assist in minor medical and surgical vork, 
including cleaning up after the AVork is fimshed In his second year the 
medical student has to help in actual nursing , and m his next three } ears 
the student Idcewisc engages in practical medical work at \ arious hospitals, 
polychmes and ambulatoiia, Avhile continmng his scientific training 
When qualified, the doctor is offered a post at once He may have 
speciahscd from the end of his third year, though tlus is a debatable 
pohey He is required to be fairly competent in aU branches of medicine, 
as he may have to practise alone m a country district A recent 
regulation has made the conditions more stringent ” ~ Something 
like 9000 new students aie noAv admitted annual]} to the sixty-two insti- 
tutions in the USSR giving medical training, Avhich haA’-c, in the aggregate 
nearly 60,000 men and women students There Averc only six such 
institutions m 1912 There were then no medical research institutions, 
whilst in 1935 there arc a couple of hundred It looks as if it may be 
nearly another decade before the far-flung millions, from the Baltic to the 
Eacific, from the Arctic Ocean to the mountains of Central Asia, can be 
all supplied Avith a fully qualified doctor for each 250 famihes Yet this 
'IS the goal at which the Soviet Government steadfastly aims, and for 
which it persistently plans 

The reader aviII ask about the quality of the traimng thus supplied 
wholesale, and about the efficiency of the gigantic health sernce so 
created Tsarist Russia, AA'hilst it had relatiA'cly fcAV doctors, and generally 

neglected nine-tenths of the population,‘gavc the nobility and the aa ealthy - 
a medical attendance that was, by contemporary standards, fauly efficient 
It produced also a certam number of men of outstanding genius, such as 
Mechmkov, Speransky and Pavlov, who gained international reputation 
in various blanches of medical science It is difficult to measure against 
this a medical profession which, under Soviet Commumsm, grapples Avith 
a different task It is almost too freely admitted to-day by the older 
doctors that the average of medical attainments throughout the profession, 

' SeU Medtcine, bj Sir A Nevsliolmo andUr J A Kingaburis 1034, p 213 

> » JhA p 214 
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and especially the average schooling of the medical student, are below 
the pie-war lei el On the other hand, there is said to he a change lor 
the better in the spirit m which the work is generally done, notably as 
re^^ards enthusiasm m practice and scientific research, and m the almost 
universal desire “to improve one’s quahfications ” Every country 
practitioner non gets six months’ study leave ” on fuU pay every three 
years, an opportunity not generally provided in any other country, anc 
one which the soviet doctoi eagerly embraces “ Even now ”, in the mtes 
and most authoiitative judgment, “ it is indubitable that, although th 
average individual standard of medical students of to-day is lower thai 
that of the fewer students in pre-revolution times, the aggregate quantity 
as well as the quahty, of medical aid available for the mass of the peopl 
IS being enorrnously increased and improved ” ^ 


HosjnlaU 

It IS characteristic that increased and improved provision for the sic 
does not exclusively or predommantly take the form — ^in Great Britai 
and the TJmted States the favourite form ahke of benevolent donors an 
of progressive municipal councillors — of a multiphcation of hospital 
Indeed, so serious and widespread was the destruction caused by the si 
years of warfare and the famine of 1921, that there were in the USSI 
until 1924, actually fewer hospitals regularly accepting in-patients fc 
treatment of specific diseases than there had been before the war ® I 
this, as m other matters it took something like seven y ears even to ge 
up to the level of 1914 But during the past decade the advance has bee: 

^ Red Medicine, by &ir A Ne^^8holIno and Dr J A Kingsbnn, ISSi, p 212 

It should be stated that the hours of work of the doctor in the USSR are restriotcd t 
a maMmum of sis per day , mtli annual vacations on full pay, m addition, for thoE 
pncti-ing in rural areas, to the "studv leaie ’’ already mentioned Afany of them m th 
cities hold two appointments and draw two salaries Others employ their leisnro i 
bcientihc research Private practice is not forbidden, but only a small proportion — cluefl 
some of the elder men in the larger cities — enjoy any appreciable income from this souro 
There appearo to bo also a tmv bandful who hold no salaried appointments, but dint 
their time between private patients and research 

Students, on obtaining their qualification are immediately appointed to posts, by tl 
Commissariat of Health, very largely for an initial term of three years, to a rural distno 
from vvhicli they may be promoted after a few years’ service It may he added thi 
medical men who are membcis of the Communist Party (including candidates for membe 
ship and Comsomols) may be, at any time, required by the Party nutborities to acce] 
appointment anyw hero, m accordance with their pledge of obedience This may bo largel 
the reason why only a mmoritv of them become Party members, although an addition 
reason for not joining is their feelmg that the considerable amount of voluntary “ sooi 
work ” expected from members may be, as they say, inoonsisfent with their duties to the 
patients 

- It IS only fair to remember that the later decades of tsardom had seen some improv 
mont m hospital provision The sanitary and other reforms of the zemstvos, in the genon 
tion preceding the Great War, are nowadays seldom adequately reabsed “ All the publ 
health work done was inaugurated by tho Zemstvo and mamtamed by that semi socis 
semi political organisation Prom 1872 to 1311 they had moreased the ovpenditnre fi 
public liealtb from two to forty eight million roubles annuaUv A network of vei 
creditable hospitals bad been spread over the country , stationed in most of tho provmci 
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yroat By tlic end of U‘S4 tlie number of liospitaB p’^oj'crly called 
m the cdics of the RSiSR bad moro than doubled, ibe total for the 
RSFSR Iv'ing no%\ (1935) befureen fi-ve and six tbou=rtud In flu other 
constituent repabbes, including espf^uiUc those luhab’tcd by the more 
b itk« ard rices the increase in hospital proc i«ion during the na-'t decade 
has be^ii, rclatneh to tlie popuhtion, ocen greater than in the RSISR 
Since 191T the total number of hospital li^ds m the BS'?R Ins been 
trebled The great hospital in the principal cin&> are among the large'*! 
in the world “ Dunng our aa^it writes Dr feorntnille Hastings, " we 
were taken ocer two large general hospital* each with approximately 
2000 beds, the Hetohnd'ov at I^ningrad ‘*nd the Botkin at tloscow*. 
Both arere well-bunt well -equipped modern liospital-, and an each ta*e, 
as far as wc coultt see tlie stand,ird of work wis lugb ^ It is, hoa,e\ci 
not for general hospitals that the health servacc under Somt Commimism 
tan claim particular dcstinction, so much as in the rcl ition th it the*e bear 
to the icscarth institutes on the one hand, and to the more spctuliscd 
institutions and the remainder of the health organisation on the other , 
and to the measures taken for the promotion of more perfect health among 
the larger part of the whole population who are not yet patients 

Medical Vcnlu^ 

The qimstion mat be asked, how" m the cast population of the UhSB, 
does the mdindual find the mtdicaraid that the C-omraissanat of Health 
prowides for hi* particular beneht ^ True to the principle of multi- 
formita soviet arrangement* allow of no *>ndc answ cr to sneh a question 

Tlie iiighesr degree of organisation is n iturallv found in the largt st 
cities In "\Io«c<)W and lamingrad ”, as a medical obsers or report* 
“ fhe population i> chndcd for medical piirpo'-i's into units of between 
40 000 and Sn,0(n people and all the health actniiKS of carfi of the** 
mills are for will b* a* *oon as possible) centred around what is dc -cnb‘'d 
as a proplnlactonmn Eaohnuut is diaide^l agun into groups of 
2000 or 3tM>0 person* and in medical chirge of carfi of thc*e mroup* are 
two or thre^ doctors and one or more nurses or he illh a isiUvs in Jjenm- 
gmd one doctor deals watli tlie adub* and one with the childjn.n but in 
Moscow theaaork is further subdiuded «o th'^t oncdiK.tor ittt.ad-i to th' 
mothers and children under I out to tho'=c betaeecu 3 ind K* and one to 
tiic remainder In addition to the?e chnifianr tfiTt are also satiitare 
offici-TS, V ho tie-i! mth factor^! hvgn as w ell i« -^inna’^ion Tiie m 'mb' r* 
of liic cbnncl =< iff t-'ie their parents m their home-, if me -sarv , buf if 

lown> -re Oiiinr, !■* rit*f r imr j-ro* e •■ tcr!!—-' Lia* 

ini* o' p"r g ‘ j>' • ’ Itv JL, r t * rit 1 -il af'e ta ii rs- f- <•■ 5 ” frj lo 'fh W’<ii 
1 tAv- '-’sa'rii 5 it/ t~’'rrt>jr '.rt-,,') j\ Ker’Ilj'-r' mgt ■e JC, 

XS' -T s! so''*'' ait» ,nirn m 1"% Or 't' -1 1 1 t'**' a.- i~u ‘Zijl 

l" 1^13 nt w I'O* sr * 3_'( VA r ja32 (gV'/' i s-,/' jn fti'i.rts 'I't-rew l’'^U 
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V, el] enougK they come ta the health centre (prophylactorium) i We we 
shown over one of these centres m Lemngrad, and told that 2000 patients 
were seen there every day, all by appointment Where it is necessary 

for a patient to see a specialist an appomtment is made and the district 
nurse goes with him, first collecting his personal and family medical 
history sheets The specialists see their patients m the 
(nrophylactorium), and the medical records are retained and filed there 
also But the function of the Bussian health centre is not only to 
deal with declared disease It is m the true sense a prophylactonum 
In It is a large hall in which lectures are given on health subjects ' Un its 
walls are posters and diagrams concermng health matters There 

are also wall cases contaimng samples of the proper food, clothmg even 

toys of cluldren of various ages In the prophylactonum is the birth 
control dime, with, of course, samples of the apparatus required , and a 
lawyer attends at stated intervals to give advice, especially to women 
concermng their rights and those of their children At the piophylac- 
toiium the bottles of milk— unfortunately sterilised as a rule [that is to 
say, not pasteurised] — are given out two or three trmes'a day to parents 
of all children under four , and a psycho-techmeal ei^amination [is] made 
of children when they leave school to determine what vocations they are 
roost smted for ” ^ 

The high degree of orgamsation of all the various agencies m the 
soviet health sernce is emphasised m a description by an American 
speciahst ‘ The medical profession in Moscow ”, writes Br Ifrankwood 
E "Williams,® “ can be taken as an example of the type that is being 
worked out in all parts of Russia, though stiU far from being reahsed 
throughout the country Moscow is divided into fourteen districts Each 
district lb covered ivith a network of commumty chmes, leading usually 
from a central district chmc, through neighbouihood cbmes, to the 
factories, the schools and other institutions within the district Ernes in 
the other direction lead from the central chmc to the hospitals, general and 
special, located in Moscow, and its environs Passage up and down these 
hues is easy T/ie orgamsahon fvnclions as a whole, not as a loosely jointei 
senes of dimes and hospitals, each jealous and ambitious, but ‘ cooperative 

^ In some places the present T?>nters ivere informed that ft simple rule as to attendance 
existed If the person seeking medical aid is physically able to walk to the doctor, ho is 
expected to do so, proi ided that his temperature is not noticeably above normal But if 
ho has a temperature ” he is entitled, and expected, to notify the doctor, who must 
promptlj ijsithim 

Mcdicmo in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr Somorvillo Hastings, p 7 This generalised 
account does not sufficiently stress the fact that the consultations of women and children 
include both periodical inspection of those -nlio are 11011 as veil as preventative and 
ciirativo treatment of those iiho are ill Also that, vlidsttho therapist and paodiatnst 
play the principal part, it is they who call in the gynaecologist and other specialists thus 
ensuring an all round service, in combination iiith the most advanced medical technical 
equipment 

° Russia, a Nation of Adolescents ", by Frankwood E "Wilhams, m Survey Graphic, 
Row York, for April 1032 , largely reproduced m lus hook How Sovtci Huma Ftohls 
A eurosis (1035) 
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An mdmdual can be passed effectively tltrdbgh the entire chain from 
factory, home, school, to hospital if that is necessary , or Ins case can be 
attended to at various points m the chain if that is all that is required 
The aim IS efficient and prompt treatment 0 / anyone v.ho is ill, to the full 
extent of Ins need , the restoration of the individual’s effectiveness as 
quickly as can be done with safety , the teaclung of hygiene and the 
prevention of illm as 

“ The central dime in each district is a large organisation not only 
for general medicine but for the handling of special problems The 
neighbourhood clinic is naturally smaller, and devoted to general medicine 
and the specialities most likely to be needed From all cbnics both 
general clinicians and specialists arc on call’ to Msit the sick in the 
homes In addition to psychiatrists dailj’^ ‘ on call ’ at the clinics, there 
arc Uvo psychiatrists ‘ on call during the night 

“The Mork and plan of the Orchntea Street General Prophylactic 
Dispensary, [and that] m tlu name of Prof Rein, m the Lenin District of 
^Moscow, are good examples of community clinic organisation and plan- 
ning In this district there arc GO neighbourhood clinics In 192T-192S, 
when the clinic was organised, tlieic were 33 They were increased to 
38 m 3929, to i7 m 1930 , and the plan calls for a furthci incicase in 3 932 
to 70, and m 3933 to 80 In 1929 there were 80 general physicians Msit ing 
in the homes from tins clime , in 1930, 100 , 1931, 130 the plan calls 
for an increase to 160 during 1932-1933 In 1929-1930 the pediatricians 
on the staff were increased to 31 in 1931 to 30 The plan calls for 
42 m 1932, and 40 in 1933 In 1933 the staff is to consist of more than 
23G physicians, 100 general, 4G pcdiatiici ins, 20 tuberculosis specialists for 
adults, and 10 for children, with the addition of nose and throat specialists, 
and so on The plan for this district calls for a medical unit for each 
factoiy employing 400 or more w orkers , for smalici factories a nurse, 
first-aid unit ’’ 

But extensive organisation of this kind', and elaborate institutions with 
any amount of cqmpmeiit, often fail to carry conviction to the sceptical 
of the actual workmg of the machine We can realise it better by the 
artless testimony of an Enghsh workman engaged on coustiucting the 
new underground rmlwfiy at Moscow, who had, as he tliouglit, merely a 
bad cold “I wish”, he WTifis, “to describe wdiat happened a few 
months ago when I had a bad cold and w eni to the Metrostroi Medical 
Station (I am workmg on the construction of the subwaiy) A few 
questions and I w'as given the nimiber of the doctor’s room A few 
minutes’ wait, during which I had time to observe the medical propaganda 
charts and models in the hall, and my name was called ‘ A cold,’ the 
doctoi said ‘ Let me exainme ymur throat , now youi nostrils, and youi 
ears ’ I discovered that I had a slight nasal catarrh, and some foicign 
matter in my cars Attei a siTingemg I could hear ever so much bettei 
Then I got two prescriptions, one for my nose, and the other for my 
thioat She also said she had bettei examme my lungs , I laughed, hut 
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Tealihcd linw thorongli tlic so\i»t doctor ^\a‘? Aftci giving me an OK 
fahe fccnt mr to tlio dontint I ]la^c not hiul a looUiaclif for veatb, bnt 
nc\ erth(.l(>‘-s bhe insisted it voiild be beltei Then I got one tooth 
s-topped and two pulled out The extraction was the most painless I ]i ive 
cxporienpcd \Vlicn the gums wore set 1 was warned I would have to go 
baclv. and get fitted for n set of false tcctli Tins would be guen free, as 
IS also the medicine I loft the dime with mj prcsciiptions and a gicat 
icspect foi the soviet doctors and the s)stem " > 

In smaller cities, whilst there may be one or more liiglily organised 
prophjlnttona on the model of tho'-c at Jloseow and Leningrad Ihepc are 
usiinlh not used for the ordinurj consult itions, which take place witinn 
stated hours, at tlic .smaller public offices known as points of consult ition 
or ambulatorui, proaidcd for the doctoi m diarge of cadi unit of popula- 
tion in the locality concerned 


Health Centres in Fa(tona< 

The term ‘ in dtli centre ” is used in the USSK for onh one kind 
among the many to winch it is applied m Americ i and Great Britain 
But that kind IS one m w Inch the USSR has gone fir ahead of ci on other 
countp^ This IS the medical unit established msnk the fmtori or 
industrial plant, oxclusu eh for the scnico of the ojicratives of the 
establishment aid their families It is primarily a “ firslaid ” centrelas 

cannot be postponed But m an\ but tlie sindlcst iindcrtakiims it 

t'^TfoTv Z!' r«« ''*‘‘‘1 '’"'“T'* ■■"’“"■"O”’ 1“ 

hospital In factn ^ '"i f ommumcatioii with the district 

opefatnes therPcLflT ^ between 1000 and TlOOO 

S eicrafo^ " “ Pobchmque 

stream Tout 7 7 " “ 'Attendance, dealing with a constant 
10 000 emnlovLs tl, ^n establishments wath between 6000 and 

m attendaLconcertaiTays^ LiTn 1 speeiabsts 

the medical oro-TtiTcoc, , ™^Airtalangs exceeding 10,000 w orkers, 

“ polyclmiQues^” include scores of “ first-aid ” posts, various 

all sorts of snnriai*^^c sometimes moie than 100 qualified doctors, wath 
eqmpmT ZT attendance, and extensive medical 

in the immc nap sjf 7^" ®Aiperior to that of the local distnct hosqntal Thus, 

present writers foimdTn 1930° tlf operatives, the 

staff of no fpwpr +1 ’ pnncipal medical officer m charge of a 

SZIr mttTk Z “'>,’“““"1 ■'“‘o™ (tour.fifth8 of them tvomen), 
sXrc ZZ! r;',." Z They took „ thci 

numbeimo ho.^ ^ oonn population of workers and their famihos, 

^rS-Zn The yell-eqmpped 

premises of this factory health Centro yore adequate to the daily average 

’ Moscoti Daily Neua, February 21, 1934 
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of some 2500 \jsits It confined itself to “ oul-pationt practice ”, sending 
cases TCi^uinn" institutional treatment, including all confineinenib, to the 
iiospital of the cit\ of Stalingrad But the tieatment of these 2500 daily 
applicants nentfar he\ond the “ liottlc of medicine ” that was supplied 
■where ncfcs'^ar} The centre itself ga\e, gratiutoiislj , many foims of 
treatment, including, for instance, radiant hcat-ther'qiv, psycho-tlicrapj, 
mnd-batlis, and special baths for rheumatism in sand brought from the 
Caucasus, along wnth home nursing and vanons apphcations of massage 
The arrangements for special diets for patients were elaborate The 
immense restiurvnt of the fietorj proiidcd daily six different invalid 
diets 111 separate dining-rooms, for winch the patients presented the 
doctor’s oiclers For the infants between two months and tlurec years old 
there weie si\ sepaiale creches in as many houses, admitting children m 
slnfts coircsponding wnth the factorv' hoin-s foi women operatives But 
children could, bj arrangement, be left foi the whole day so as to permit 
the mot her to go shojiping in the city, 01 to complete some task of w ork 
at home Tiic childicn w ere dn idcd among different rooms according to 
age, tlieie being about one attendant to every ten children present 


liural OomttUalton Points ^ 

Outside the citics apart from the scattered factories with then own 
extcilsuc workers’ sctlleracuts, tlic medical atrangemenfe are necessarily 
less elaborate Each doctor, or small group of doctors, lias an extensiv e - 
district to cover, mostly with makeshift premises, incomplete equipment 
and scanty means of locomotion of every degree of inadequacy m different 
districts The level from which Dr Seniaslilco started was appallmgly 
low “ In many districts the proportion of physicians to inhabitants was 
one to forty thousand It vyas no uncommon case for a man with a 
broken leg to have to drive two days to leacli a doctor to set it ” ^ But 
even for the lural areas a comprehensive plan was promptly^ drawn np , 
and this is being, y'car by’ year, ever more adequately earned out Already 
an 1927 a careful obsener of the life of tbc villagers could report that 
“ The medical plans of the couutiy^ supply ficc service to all icgularly 
employed workers and peasants To this end every village ceiitic of con- 
siderable si/o, 01 at least eveiy' township centre, has its public health 
clinic In most cases these clinics aie housed m formei peasant houses 
remodelled to meet the needs of the work Particularly^ on market 
day^s the ante-rooms ate crowded with all manner of bandaged and stiickon 
humanity We found the chief chnic rccemng seventy’ jiatients a day’ m 
the summci season In the winter this number is doubled ” “ 

Wo get a glimpse of tlic rural health administration Bom the doctor^s 
point of new, m a record of the conversation of an Engbsh observer, who 
penetrated into the province of Vladimn as early as 1920 " With the 

^ Health H orh in Soviet Russia, bj Anna I Hnmca (l')2S), j) 10 
* Village Life under the Sonets Iw ICnrl Borders 1(1027), p 101 
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merlical staff of the dcpartlrient of health [of the proNnnee of Vladimir, 
JIi Buuhford reports], I had a memorable bilk Only one doctor in the 
vsholc province was a communist [meaning a Part} member], and he was 
not in a icsponsible position On the other hand, not a single doctor had 
fled in the general exodus of the wealth) class Every man and woman 
had stuck to his post All medical service is free, and the doctors 
live like ail) other workeis of the highest catogor)" Ihere was a 
shoitagc of every sort of ding, disinfectant and inotrument . None 
the less the department of health had gone to work with courage, mtclli* 
gtiice and the Russian talent for improvisation It had set np fifty 
dclousmg and disinfecting stations against tvjilius , and there was, in 
consequent e, no cpidcnuc last winter [1919] It had got typhoid down 
below the pie-war avcrige It had opened four new sanatoria for tuber- 
culosis It had organised perambulating lectures for the villages on 
liygicne, and the earc of cluldrcn and the sick, and was using the cinema 
for the same purpose Those doctors told me that open prostitution had 
wholly disappeared since the Revolution Doctors as a whole were 
happy, they msisled, because they were devoted to their work, and felt 
the)’^ could ‘ serve their ideal ’ They were ‘ realising the dreams of a 
lifetime ’ , which had seemed vrisionary hitherto So long as they felt that 
the soviet was ‘ w orkmg for civihsation and health ’ they w ould serve it 
loyally, though none of them were communists (liere one of them repeated 
much the same thing in German to make sure that 1 had nnderstood) 
Under the old regime they had met with continual obstacles, but now 
they received every possible encouragement its he shook hands with 
me at parting the cbreclor said emphatically, ‘ 1 hav e nev er asked the 
Soviet Government m vain for an)rtlung whatsoever ’ ” ^ 

We have little measurement of the further improv’cmcnt that has 
undoubtedly taken place in the rural districts during the past seven years , 
and we can venture no statement about the general av erage of the health 
seivices in the rural areas of the USSR But there is a consensus of 
opmion that it is \er) considerably better than before the Revolution, and 
that it is, in all respects, and m the great majority of distncta, steadily im- 
prov mg year by year Between 1927-1928 and 1931-1932 the number of 
hospital beds available m the villages increased from 43,590 to over 80,000, 
and the number of quahfied doctors at work in rural medical districts from 
4667 to over 7000 ® In 1933, the number of beds available m village 
institutions for the sick, m the RSFSR alone, was given to us as 78,046, 
bemg ,in inciease on the number of 1928 of no less than 62 per cent The 
increase m the total number of beds m institutions for the sick (includmg 
matermty) m the whole of the USSR, between 1917 and 1932, has been 
stated as from 109,630i;o 355,240 The Second Five-Year Plan provides for 
an even greater increase by 1937 , but it is clearly foreseen that it wiU then 
still be far from a completely adequate provision for so vmst a population 

* Tlu, Rmsxan WorUrs' Republic, by H N Brailsford (1921), pp 67 68 
- Red Meclictne, hi Sir A Now sholmo and Dr J A lOngsbuiy (1933) p 244 
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The Flying Squad 

A feature of tlie rural healtli service is the flying squad of doctors and 
nurses 'which is sent for a limited time into one rural district after another, 
either to cope with special needs foi trachoma, malaria or venereal disease , 
or exceptional outbreaks of smallpox, enteric or scarlet fever , or where, 
owmg to the sparseness of population, there is only a poorly organised 
medical service , or merely to make a sanitary survey of specially back- 
ward districts These “ flying squads ”, which do not yet use aeroplanes 
(although doctors urgently needed occasionally do, and patients are some- 
times brought in from outlying -villages by an aeroplane ambulance), are 
eqmpped 'with the means of setting up temporary climcS, includmg primi- 
tive laboratories and extensive medical supphes “ Treatment is carried 
on for a time, and an mtensive educational campaign adapted to the 
peasants’ understandmg and Imug conditions Then -the active cases are 
■turned over to the regular local medical orgamsation for a continuation 
of the treatment , and the flying squad moves on to another neighbour- 
hood The permanent stations for certain specialised services, as well as 
the squads themselves, are usually supported by non-local funds ” ^ The 
bureaux for venereal diseases and for the campaign agamst tuberculosis, 
which are permanent branches of the Commissariat of Tlealth, have similar 
orgamsations Special medical brigades are also sent into country districts 
during the sowing and harvesting seasons to remforce the local organisation 
for the ser-vice of workers engaged m the fields 


The Campaign Against Tubeiculosis 

We cannot dwell upon all the various developments of the struggle to 
restore the whole population of the USSR to normal health But it is 
noteworthy that, as mentioned -above, in addition to the geographically 
dispersed medical units for general work, some of the principal diseases 
are systematically made the subject of special campaigns Plague and 
- typhus, enteric and smallpox, venereal disease and malana, all have their ' 
orgamsed concentrations of medical forces, not only temporary but in 
some cases continuously m service, and effectively articulated -with the 
general scheme We take ns an example the campaign agamst tuber- 
culosis, for many years past the greatest scourge of the Russian people, 
and still the cause of nfore days lost through illness than any other single 
ailment 

Specialising in the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis in its 
various manifestations there are, at the top, m the USSRj more than a 
score of institutes definitely applying themselves to scientific lesearch 
Central institutes at Moscow and Kharkov, with others at Minsk, Tiflis 
and Samarkand, direct and coordinate over a dozen local research centres 
in the several constituent and autonomous repubhcs, the workers in which 
1 Health IVorl tn Sonet Russia, by Anna J Haines (1928), p 66 
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meet peiiodieallj m All-Umon congresses The records of all this 
scientific vrork are published month by month, since 1923, m the 
voluminous journal (in Russian) entitled Problems of Tnbercidosts, in 
addition to numerous monograp'hs 

At the other end of the cham, in immediate contact with the sufferers, 
are the special tuberculosis dispensaries, of i\ hich a far-reaching network 
has been gradually spxead aU over the USSR In 1918 the} numbered 
only 4 , in 1921 only 15 , but in 1924 they n ere 84 , m 1928, 233 , m 
1929, 273 , in 1932, 365 , and in 1933 as many as 404 “ An anti- 

tuberculosis dispensary ”, said Dr Semashko, “ differs from a simple out- 
patient clinic in this, that it aims not only to cure the sick peison, but to 
examine into his living and norkmg conditions', if his apartment is not 
samtary it tries to help hun to find another more sanitary , if the patient- 
needs some kind of material help the dispensary finds this help The dis- * 
pensaiy inspects the factories and warehouses m its neighbourhood, and 
if it notices somcthmg dangerous to health on the premises (if they are 
full of dust, if there is poor ventilation, if poisonous gases are emitted), 
the dispensary tries, by bringing pressure to bear on the admmistration 
of the business, to ehmmate that danger The dispensary carries on a 
widespread propaganda by means of lectures and reports 
Pinaliy the dispensary maintams close relationship nith the workers’ 
orgamsations at the dispensary there is always a Coimcil of Social 
Aid made up of representatives of these organisations Thus a 
dispensary not only prescribes for sick people and sends them to sanatoria 
and hospitals, but also pievents disease it works to create the 
positive health of the population ” ^ 

Seinng alike the research mstitutes on the one hand, and the special 
dispensaries on the other, there has been dei eloped an astomshing array 
of tuberculosis hospitals large and small for every manifestation of the 
disease , of sanatoria for patients at all stages, in all suitable locahties, 
chosen foi their height above the sea-level, or for their location m mild 
climates or for special reasons such as that of the kouimss cure , and of - 
duxilai}^ mstitutious of all lands, such as forest schools, open-air~ lentres 
for sun bathing, mght sanatoria, etc In 1928 there were 2757 tuberculosis 
hospitals, and in 1933 4007 , m 1928, 10,505 institutions classed as 
tuberculosis sanatoria, and in 1933 15 242 m 1928, 7447 localities 
providing com ale'=!cent homes in suitable localities, and m 1933,-10,556 , 
whilst the auxiliary tuberculosis institutions of all sorts grew from 7637 
m 1928 to 10,181 m 1933 ^ 

^ The Foundations of Soviet Jfedtcins, bj Dr Semashko (Russian) (1926) quoted in 
Health II or? in Soviet Russia, bj Anna J Haines (Hew Yorf , 1928), pp 20 21 

- La Lvtla conire la Utbercitlose dans la par Dr !Xeslme (Commi'^spnat of 

Health, 1934) Amoncf other articles, the foIloTiring may he consulted “ X-a 

Xutte contre Ja tubercido^e en par A Sfarobinsha m Feuue de phitste el de la 

mtdecinc sociah (Pans, 1024), pp 243 266, “Die Tubtrculosebekmipfung in Sowjctrnss 
land ’, by S Ragotskj, in Zeilschnfl fur drztbche Forlbildung (dona, 1924) pp 632 534 , 
Hr E G uimblitt’s paper ‘ The Tuberculosis Campaign in the USSR ^ (in German) in 
Russian German Medical Journal for April 1926 , and eh su “ The Anti Tuberculosis 
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The N^ght Sanalonum 

We cannot trouble tbe reader witli further descriptions of this persistent 
canyiaign against tuberculosis in tbe USSR Work of this kind can, of 
'course, be paralleled in other countries, though, as we imagine, not often 
■with equal unity, cooidmation and persistent energy But one of the 
institutions is apparently a umque speciality, as far as we can ascertain 
not in use elsewhere This is the night sanatorium, which commands the 
enthusiastic approval of all medical visitors, and is now a prominent 
featuie of the health service of Moscow and various other cities In popula- 
tions so thickly crowded together as those of the cities of the USSR, or 
those of the worlang-class quarters in other countries, where whole families 
mhabit smgle rooms, which arc seldom adequately ventilated, the insani- 
tarj conditions in which the mght is passed are a potent factor of disease 
Where it is not practicable immediately to move such families to healthier 
quarters, the so'viet authorities have discovered that temporary provision 
may be made to ensure for the wage-earners healthiei conditions during 
more than half the twenty-four hours “ When there is a sick child at 
home that might disturb the breadwinner’s sleep, or where, for instance, 
consmnption is thieatcued, the doctor gives the necessary certificate, and, 
mstead of going home, the woiker leaves the factory for the mght sana- 
torium There he is given a hot bath, changes into fresh clotheSj has a 
hot- meal, after jvliich he hstens to music or a propaganda lecture, and goes 
early to bed m a well-ventilated room ” ^ Night sanatoria have proved 
themselves of the gieatest value in Russia, and “ we were assured ”, 
reports another medical expert, “ that in many cases incipient disease, 
both mental and phj'sical, had been aborted by their use ” ^ A Rrench 
doctor desoiibes a night sanatorium “ at Krasnaya Presnya, in one of 
the suburbs of Moscow, which may correspond to St Denis near Pans 
There we find 70 persons, all women, who are able to nork, not ill, but 
at the pidment man eak state Here they will stay for two months, in 
better sleeping-quarters than they have at home, supplied ■with excep- 
tionally nourishmg food, under medical supei vision They go out to their 
work The state loses nothing by them , and they profit At the end 
of two months they will resume their home hfe, considerably set up in 
health Their places ‘will be filled by 70 men ” ® Moscow has 10 of these 
mght sanatoria, admitting not only sufferers from tubeiculosis m its eaily 
stages, but also those m whom tuberculosis is latent or only suspected , 
peisons suffering from neivous exhaustion or digestive troubles , and 

Campaign in Russia ”, m Health Worh in Soviet Russia, by Anna J Haines, New York, 
1928, pp 200 223 

^ In these night sanatoria “ the windows o£ the bedrooms are nailed open even m the 
coldest weather, and in Moscow this often means 30 degrees below zero rahronheit ” 
{Health Worl in Soiiel Russia, by Anna J Haines, 1928 p 107) 

- “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr Somerville Hastings, in The Medical World 
(January 15, 1932) p 9 

“ Translated from Out, mats Moscou, by Piorro Dominique (Pans, 1932) p 177 
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oKii'ion ilh jVK'rth from oxerwork or lUoniMlif nn, uttU Coiv- 

N oles''* tits ot ril Kimi** * 

L' nmni "ol O'" for lb instjliihons vi \i<ril of tlio whhvsoux of tin 
fnrinor ui‘nUliy “So suolo '-fti! .imi jtojmlnr nro tl.o o ntr'lif ‘-'inoiori! 
.imoi!'' iko oorker> tlmt imux otht r iinhi'-tnul t > ntr. > knxofitjnoft Mn-cox'"- 
in oponiJif; tliem [In in tko f >''U] tier* vote* oxni riulW 
ofi< rinj; thn ttmjKirary bcrvno to jiil'Mil-' M«ll nb5* U> uivrv on tliclr 
oniinnr\ working; dntus if timir k>icuri> (inn < miM 1>o n jt''r!od of runpf ri* 
tion ’ - lij ld.M tlicir umnbir hml Ih'Ui uroitly imnn-id Tho 
‘'Uiatorn are of (our^i, no Mib‘>fil«tis for hospital » and conxii)' >)i eiU 
koiiKs for mhaiufil tulnnnlo h mnl ns x\e 5ia\e ilrs<nb><!, (f <J 

soviet provision of such in'-tiliitions i-. < M'^iene .nnl iiHrsa'-ine Hut t»ie 
niglit sanatoim linvc proved inv aliiabk , not rmlv us ' tin r spi'ulrt- 
proph} Iftctic institutions”, in ninth pstienti are found to improve evtui 
more quieklv vrinlst tiny ran stiU ccmtmiu ut vMwk ih«n when tins art* 
rtducetl to ulitnt Shin iiospit Ills , but also us* sehooh of s miturv lulture” 

^^c emmot pTvtoml to be nble to from the nvuil'ililc st iH'-tns, 

how the undoubted iinpiovtment in liio bShli, ns legirds nil forms of 
tuberculosis, compares vvitiv the cxjienenio of otlur loentnes The 
deaths uscrdicd to tubercuio'-is m Most ow wini li ro-e to tin high inmihcr 
of W 7 per 10,000 in the yiopuhtion m the yen of distress lO’O, fell to 
1() 1 in 1024 , ^ and to no more th in 11 G in I*'*'!! {m la’innend to 10 H) 
The days lost tlviough tuborculosis m Mostow, pei lOU workers in nine 
principal branches of industrv , fell from 8 0 m 102') to no mor, than 2 3 
ui 1931 We were mfountd that the improvement had bteadiK con- 
tinued 


Prouiion fo) Strut ('a<~uoJtu^ 

The V cry serious considenition that is now being given in Ore it Bi itnm 
to casualties on the roads may' sene ns an cvuise for dwdhiig on one 
paitKuIu field in which Moscow nty may have sonmlimg to teath the 
health son'iccs of the great cities of the western world Its piovision for 
the victims of c<isuaUics in the btreets and urgent surgic vl cases in yniblic 
places stands unrivalled in prompt and all embracing elTicicncy 

* }tcd Medinne, b\ Sir Vrtlnir XcwBlioIroc, K C T! niut Dr .T A KmShlmri (1017) 
pp U 22, 27, 102 111, 229, 270. 270, 2.71, 272, 271, 251. 

- //en???. It orl in iSoi Id ji’iinm l>j Anna .1 Hnincr (1027) p 107 “ Tlioxe part time 

sanivtona are also proiided (or sdiool chililrcn 'I'ho cliiUlren arc rciumineiiflf'd for the 
institution liv tin school and IuIk rciilosis dispensary doctors tliroiipli the nanl Ikisusp 
of their incipient tulicrciilosis or btate of cspctinl nnliintntimi As in itij* nior< children 
need this care than thcro arc institutioiw to reeoive them tno Or three nurses lake the 
lists recoinmcnded hv the doctors mid visit the Ilona's of the children s( lei ting tho-e whoso 
homo surroundings nro siiih as Mould prccludo the jiossihililv of tlioir improicuient in 
health at homo This institution is run ns n day asnatonum lietMCCn the hoars of 

8am and 6 r M for both ho\ 8 and girls {voin 4 to 1 1 j enra, and ns a night sanatorium 
botueon the hours of 5 l M and Sam for girls only from 9 to 14 years both night 
and dnv oliildreii rcceiyo a full ration of food from the sanatorium " (ifui? pp lOS 113) 
^ Jtid p 115 Im I/iiIIc cotilre l(t litbercuJnic dans 7a 17 SI Sit par Dr Keshne (Moscow, 
1931), p 20 
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a capital fund from 'n'l.icli tlie future benefits vnU be met , there is con- 
sequently no question of charging high premiums to young and healthy 
people in order to accumulate reserves out of which to meet the increasmg 
cost of then siclmess and superannuation as they grow older , and there 
IS accordingly no idea of hmiting the benefits by the amount of any fund 
so accumulated There is, in fact, except for book-keeping purposes, no 
separate insurance fund , the benefits each year are, m the main, provided 
from the collections of the year Soviet Communism makes the discovery 
that the community' does not grow older year by y'ear, and therefore more 
hable to break down, as each individual does , and. ivith this fact, so 
successfully obscured by individualism, all' necessity for the actuanal 
complications involved in the European and American conception of 
insurance simply disappear Incidentally, the need for exacting, week by 
week, an individual contribution from each workman also disappears 
Under Soviet Commumsm thiift recovers its primary meanmg of a wise 
allocation of present resources The pro\asion for those who are at any 
particular time out of health, for the consequences of accidents whenever 
they occur, and for a socially beneficent and humane treatment of those 
who may be involuntarily imemployed, oh the one hand , and for the 
permanently disabled, the widow and the orphan, the aged and the super- 
annuated, on the other, becomes part of the allocation of the annual 
income of the commumty, instead of a burd 6 n upon each indirndual or 
each locality It may then be reoogmsed that any such communal pro- 
vision can most properly be made, not by accumulation and mvestment 
in securities, but year by year, out of mcome'as the need occurs 


- , Hoiv the System of Economic Secxa liy Developed 

It would be hard to unravel, and tedious to recount, the various stages 
through which, between 1917 and 1935, both the administration and the 
benefits of soviet Social insurance have passed ® It must suffice to note 

1 We do not need here to discuss whether the advantageous effects upon character, 
of individual saving through personal contributions to separate insurance funds, are 
sufficient, in the capitalist countries, to outweigh the cost and complications of such funds 
It IS a mistake to suppose that there is no room for individual saving under Soviet Com 
munism 'There are other channels for saving which m the USSR, allow for relatively 
largo amounts being thus accumulated The state sai mgs banks, the successive internal 
loans, the growing share capital of the consumers’ cooperate e moioment, tho steady 
increase of capital acouraiilations of tho manufactunng associations of owner producers 
(incops) and of tho collective farms (kolkhosi) and communes, tho increasmg ownership 
of tho members of cooperative housing societies m tho cities, and the policies taken out 
in Uie state life insurance department, together with the growrag personal possessions m 
small b\ 0 stock and household furmturo of the members of the collective farms and those 
of the uago and salary earners in the urban areas, represent m the aggregate a large 
amount of individual savings This, however, is doubtless still'far behind the personal 
accumulations of tho wage earning class in Great Britain or in Scandmavia , 

® These stages, doun to 1926, are summarised, someuhat harshly, in The Trade Union 
Moiemenl in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 1927) and, between 1927 and 
1933, in tho pamphlet New Functions of the Soviet Trade Unions, by N Shvemik 
(1933, 50 pp ) 
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tliat the lepresentativos of the -workers in tlio cities pressed, persistently' 
if spoiadicaily, both for nnnerbabt^ m the range of the scheme and for 
generosity m the amount of its pro\nsions It -was, from the fust, agreed 
that no contribution should be collected from the ssorkcis themselves, 
ivhcther managers or labourers It hat is significant is the character of 
the consideration given to the continued demands for increase in the 
range and amount of the heuefits It is not too much to say that v c find, 
III the discussions, no “ enemy party ” Tlieic has been no association 
of profit-malnng employers bringing picssnic to bear on the Soviet Govern- 
ment to resist such encioacliraents on capitalist interests ' Ko one 
objected to the tiade unions, \sluch include, it will be lemcmbexcd, the 
most higlily salaried dircctorb and tcclmicians, as well as all grades of 
manual labourers, obtaining all the net product Wliethei the demand 
v as for the inclusion, from the very' first day of employmicut, of all sections 
of w orkers engaged at v ages or salaries , or for full wages dm ing temporary ^ 
sickness without limit of time fiom the first day of incapacity to work, 
or for the most complete and costly medical treatment 'or for icbaving 
the mother from the whole financial burden of maternity , or foi piomptlj’ 
succouring the household left desolate through the death of the bread- 
wmuer, the issue laised was, not one of a dnision of the surplus between 
profits and wages, but merely the distnhiition of an agreed aggregate 
wage-fund between what shoal I be spent as ‘ personal wages ” ancl as 
‘ socialised wages ” respectively If the mass of the woikmen preferred 
an eiihigement of the socialised w''gcs lathcr than fuither increase in the 
personal wages, the maiiag<*raeiits of the industrial ti lists or the Soviet 
Gov eminent, h id no icasoii to object The socialised wage, w bicb came 
to the M orkmen and their families m then day s of special need, at the time 
when they' lequired exceptional succoui, and in the form that was most 
adv antageous to them, plainly “ w ent further ’ , from the standpoint of 
the cominunity , than a like aggregate expenditure m monthly' cash w ages 
all round llliat the administrators had to consider, with regard to each 
demand, was not so much what it would cost, as what would be the effect 
of this or that modification of the scheme of econoimc secuiity iijioii the 
productmtv of industry In so far as' the desired change made for in- 
creased protection against destitution, or improv'cd health among the 
working population, or among the mothers or among the children, and 
did not necessitate an actual reduction of personal wages, it was, from 
the standpoint of tlie Soviet Government, as of their adniinistiative 
advisers, all to the good On the other hand, any^ enlaigemcnt of benefits 
that tended to- decrease the worlnng efficiency of the indi-vidual w orkei^ or 
the aggregate productmty of the establishment, had to he resisted, ev en 
if its direct cost could easily be affoided If the rates of peisonal wages 
were not sufficienth’ high, in all grades above the lowest, to create the 
most general stnvang in the lower grades fox an improvement in their 
several qualifications , and, if the ra-tes in the higher grades were not 
sufficient to evoke the utmost effort from their members, the maMmiini 
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prodiicto’ity^'would not 1)0 attained If the distribution of insurance 
benefits could be made such as would encourage the shock-brigaders and 
the “ actmsts ”, whilst discouragmg the merely apathetic membeis, this 
again would be all to the good I^at had specially to be resisted was 
any change that threatened to increase slackness or absenteeism, or pro- 
mote malingering The alterations that the workmen sought m the 
machinery of admimstration had to be scrutuused in the same dry hght 
The factory committee, elected by the trade unionists, could be trusted to 
decide strictly on admission to benefit only if the committee, supported 
by the public opmion of the factory, realised that every day lost by the 
absence of a slackei or a mahngexei involved a distinct lessening of output, 
from which the entire stafi of the establishment would suffer in a diminu- 
tion of the expected increase of wages Nothmg but such a pubhc opmion 
would enable the doctors, responsible to the People’s Commissar of Health, 
to be sternly ngid in refusing medical certificates to those who failed to 
convince them of a genuine incapacity to continue at work It is in the 
hght of these considerations that the latest reforms m admimstration, now 
in course of being put in operation, and also the distinctive features of 
soviet insurance, must be viewed 

In the detailed administration there has been mamfested a decided 
increase in the tendency to decentralisation This has been going on 
durmg the last few years ^ An important step was the establishment, 
mostly m the new enterprises started under the First Five-Year Plan, of 
local paying centres run by salaried officials m particular industrial areas 
These grew rapidlj in number, with the upgrowth of new industrial plants, 
state farms and machine and tractor stations, until m 1933 there were no 
fewer than 3500 of them A still more important development was the 
establishment of 11 divisional offices, to keep separately the accounts, for 
the whole social insurance work throughout the USSR, of as many 
particular trade unions These divisional offices in 1933 covered 6 million 
workers, and issued annually m benefits 930 million roubles, thus relieving 
the central social insurance office of a quarter of its accounting functions 
The tlurd step, decided'on m 1932, was to extend this decentralisation of 
account-keeping to all the 47 trade umons (presentlj becoming 154), 
involving the setting up of many more divisional offices, one for eacli trade 
nmon , and making each’of the 47 (now 154) trade union central councils 
severally responsible for the supervision and direction of the divisional 
office dealing uitli its ou n members from one end of the USSR to the other 
At the same time the determination of policy, and, indeed, all general 
questions ivere actually further centralised by the abolition of the several 
People s Commissars of Labour of the two dozen constituent and auto- 
nomous lepublics, and the transfer of all their functions, notably the 
admimstiation of social insurance, to a single authonty for the USSR as a 
whole This uas effected by concentration of these fractions in the 

This IS siiccinctlv described (in Russian) in Social Insurance in Socialist Consiruction, 
bj V A Kotov (iloscow, 1933, 136 pp ) 
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supreme trade umon authority, the AU-Umon Congress of Trade Unions, 
in its triennial sessions , and, between these sessions, in the AH-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Umons (AUCOTU), which that congress 
elects The whole edifice of health insurance is now admimstered, so far 
as the actual performance of medical services is concerned,' by the pro , 
fessional stafe of the several People’s Commissars of Health of the couple 
of dozen constituent and autonomous republics, who are largely dominated 
by the People’s Commissar of Health of the RSjFSR With regard to 
everything else, mcluding all the money payments, whether in personal 
benefits oi m refund to the Health Commissariats of the doctors’ salaries, 
the admmistration is in the hands of the several hierarchies of coimcils of 
the 154 trade umons, responsible in each chse to the central council of 
the particular umon, under the general direction, for the whole USSR, 
of the central committee representing all the 154 trade umons The 
detailed work, mcluding the admission to benefit, and even the fixing of 
its amount, is entrusted, undei the instructions and supervision of the 
All-Umon Central Committee of Trade Umons, to the factory committees, 
together with their suhordmate insurance committees, elected by the 
trade umomste in the several estabhshments Agamst any of their 
decisions there is an appeal to the higher authorities of the particular 
trade umon, and, m need, even to the All-Umon Central Committee of^ 
Trade Umons , hut to no outside authority This was desenhed by 
Shi emilc, the secretary of the AUCCTU, as “ The trade umons 
passing over from control to direct admimstration ” ^ The factory 
committee is even made responsible for seeing that the management pays 
its contribution to social insurance with due regulanty ' 


' New Functions of the Souel Trade Uniongfhy N 11 Shrenuk (1933), p 18 

As Shrcrnik explains, normally, in ail enterprises, the authorities to decide upon the 
pajment of benefits under social insurance, and to fix their rates, wUl he the faotorv com 
BiitUes of the sex oral eiiterpr'scs, in accordance with the instructions of the All Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) “ The actual paxmaont of licnefits will 
be made b\ the management on the order of the factory committee from the contributions 
pai I bj tbc management in accordance n ith the social insurance law This w ill avoid 
dtlajs and generalh improve social insnmnco service for workers and office omplojecs 
In enterprises employing over 5000 workers these functions may be transferred from the 
general faotorj committee to the local committees in various shops or departments of the 
plant In regard to workers and office emplovees m small enterprises or institutions, 
the trade union district or local committees authonseAho payment of the social insurance 
benefit actual payment being made by the management of the enterprise In the case of 
indix iduals avorking for private employers (household servants and so on) insurance benefit 
IS determined and paid bj the local district committee of the trade union 

* The instructions contain a further provision under which appeals against refusal of 
benefit or rate fixed are submitted to the higher authority of the trade union, whoso 
decision is binding Appeals against incorrect payment or delays on the part of the 
management arc submitted to the factory committee, yy hich makes the final decision ” 
(Moicoio Daily Nev ?, Hoy ember 18 1933) 

It will bo noted by the student that the admission of the trade union to administration, 
in social msurance, as in taking over the ‘ closed cooperatives (see pp 218 2 >9) amounts 
to giving to the produeers the administration not of what they produce, hut of what they 
consume The trade union, in these cases acts ns an association of certam groups of the 
consumers of particular commodities or sen ices 
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Disltncine realures 

4 

TIk* first feature of Bocial insurance m the USSR tliat will strike tlic 
iltitjcni, nnrl one that rsarranifi tlic name of n s>sU*m of economic security, 

«! tkc Viidc range of its nctivitiei. and thc^'nnety of jts beneftfs In cor>' 
last wifcli (he modest funeral benefit and exiguous sick-pav that began 
:0 be provided two coiituncs ago b> tlic scanty peine of exceptionally 
irouflrnt groups of uorkmeu—tlie Bnfish friendly societies — out ofaskcli 
lie wliole TSiiropean Rjstem of social insurance maj be said to have 
icseloped— we find in the UhSR \cry nccrly the s\holc ■wage-earning 
lopuhtion, men, w’omcn and children {although not all peasants), pro- 
ijcled, irrespective of any limit set bi atiuantd calculations or individual 
'ontnbiitions, woth an nstonishuigly long lut of protectnc adsantages, 
ncftuig, as they otcur, not on!} the €■«•» eptional and occasional but also 
nanv of the periodical needs of life, from birth to burial * Only a part 
)f these proU'CiiVG advantages of the sjstera of economir fieciinty are now 
-oinraouly referred to as social insurance , indeed, man) of them we lime 

The eoiHiittdn'it jiHlsaitnl of na AnKrIttn ecj’crt »n fcrinl fnaurarice shah in bud 
'twlifd m ftJi tfii' comilrirn of f iiroiie i*i !mpr»«wo-c I>r t’no m Ul2s Jhnt 

' There ftp- *et( ml dialinctive (t stures iii the soctel m'limnce Ku ''ttiiel Uus,m ■olix b 
vndet tliw Inv autoli nion b«'ndicisl lo the ■w-orhe' tlmii sni other la'w cxtnnf In fht 
Tipil jdnec, Iht V nefits of the roeiftl inutrAnce art e»ah'’ftce «/! vorti < t. jaemW-s of 
uoioiir, <npni,(d for hire tCvondlr, tht. i>T;:ah!aslifjTi nnd roiUrol tho tolkrhon of 
[no in'iirnncc nnd llrt t spe ndituro nnd diitnlmtion Mv> off vn llu hatuh' of 'tie Itilior unions 
and the uorherii iheuutUtA Tlurdlj.svhitcm lU co'inuiei the Jorl ir-i an'ohligated 
to contnimto a rcrtain proportirm of <ho wMirsnco fund's ordinnniv from tlurtj to fortj 
per rent in t'OViot Itn'-ms the irorkcrs eontnlmU nothinc bnl nil the funds nm tellected 
tram iht s nt( rp'ii'e — the t<italili<slimi.nl In otln r unrd-s, n n rtnm per crni of tlio ivnpife 
hut not from Iho wnR<,8, is ndsied h\ the t nterpnss and h din otctl to the purpow. of nounl 
insumnee hourthl>, the rnto of msurnnw contnbnlions in larger than in nin o’her 
eoiintrj, for ivlulo in otfn r countries it range" from tr-o to four jxr cent of the unpci-, m 
Hu'i'sir it amounia on the a\ t rapt to not fepM than fouttfi'n p< r ixnl, thin nivinp three and 
II halt liinta ns niueh protection as other ronntm<i hinalh the oovitt isoeiiil insomnce * 
makes the most Rcncrous and extonsivi proiisions for payments thirinp temiiomrj and 
perrnanint dHihiliti for mat/ mi(j and child nclfnro and cspecialH for inedieat care” 
rroledion tn 601 let Ktfttn, in Dr GiorpoM I’riic 1028, pp 98 0'*} 

Ibe jntmlars of the fedtratsd mantifm lurinf! asaocinUonn of Winer prodiicerg (in 
dlislnnl roopi mints) nho are Urhniealh not ' cmploied ", and ivho arc conscrjneiitlj 
excludiHl from trade union jm mbrrship, hate a sjsttm of sorinl itniirniue verv much on 
the lims of that admuimloreil lu the trade unions and nianaiicd bv tin ir pupromc couneil 
Pit in PuMiian, A CoUedion of IttguMuma on thr Jiidinlnnl Cisyirratii'f* onrf hiiftar 
Industry, bv-1 A Sebtzkj and U 1 Khoiaki, cdikd b> IVofessorD M Gonl in fMoScsiw, 
1032), On Trcrmncj) of Jfvlual Ivmtraiicr and Mutual htlp in the JTnrops, bj Vaeko 
proinsov loll ass (1933), The Mutual Insurance of the /neaps on the Arte JRoad, h^ A 
Builin awl !• Utiflr (Moscom, !93‘1), The Monrlan/ Types of Ikuefts, hi R Knla 
(Mohoom, 1931), The livMicnL Tempo in Jleemistruelwn of Treasuries, bi 3st1oprom 
bolietkass (I93t) 

Tho memhew of flu colltotue farina (kolkhoai), ivlio are also as oiiner prodiuora 
swludod from trade union mcnilionihip, ate jioir h(f;mnuig to deiclop a siimlar sjstein 
of economic "couritv for orphans and the aitk incliidaig matcmitj and al-o aicidcnfs 
njthm each farm This tains the simple form of nlloinng those unable (o uorlf nererthe 
less to rectiie tlieir share of the joint product Onh tlio nomndia tnlies and llio nulii idual 
hunters and fishennen, and flu nurvii ing fndividuarjieasnntrj together ivith tho da indlmg 
categories of Iho '* depriitd ’ and thi non ivago cnriung families of those sections, aro noir 
altogoUiLr out side tho rang(j.of soual insuranco 
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alreaclA described in our sections on mitcniity, iiifaiicj nnd health It 
adds to the confusion that, on the usual principle of niultifornut)' mam 
of these protective advantages arc supplemented bv additional pro\ isions, 
made, in the USSR, not only by the goa eminent, cent ral or local, but ilso 
by all sorts of organisations, out of nil sorts of funds ind largely from 
voluntary collections 

A second point of interest in the soc ml insurance provided bj Sov ict 
Communism is the simplicity of the machinerj by ivhich the collection 
of funds and the distribution of cash “ benefits ’ is cficetcd On the 
reaenue side the nhole contribution is made, as part of its own woiluiig 
expenses, by the management of any establishment, of any kind what- 
soever, employing persons at wages or salary This contiibution aaoids 
all reference to the indiiiduals concerned, and consists of .i dehniteh 
fixed percentage of the aggregate of wages and salaries, including bonuses 
and other extra payments This has automatiuvlly to be jiaid o\er at 
stated periods, by direct placing of the amounts to the credit of the social 
insurance authority at one or other bianch of the St itc B<inlr thus 
involving the very’^ minimum of expenses or tiouble for collection On 
the expenditure side, nearly the entire medical semee is, ns wo June 
described, rendered by the professional staff employ ed by the commissaii it 
of health of each constituent or autonomous republic, and thus docs not 
trouble the administrators of the money benefit Admission to benefit, 
and the distribution of the raonei allowances, arc both now entrusted to 
the several trade umons Tlie work is done m each factory, office oi 
institution for its particulai employees, for the most part gratuitoush > 
lohmtary service, by some 50,000 “ active ” members of tlie trade muons 
concerned, under a special insurance commission appointed by each 
factory committee This consists partly of members of the factory’’ com- 
m'ttee itself, but mostly of other trade uiuonists volunteering to sene 
Under the leorgamsatiou announced m the speech of L Kaganovich at 
the Ninth Congress of Trade Unions in April 1932, and in that of N M 
Shycimk to the plenum of the AUCCTU in June 1933, the factory com- 
mittee IS responsible, for the proper performance of its social lusuiance 
work, to the central committee of its own imion But the supreme 
authority, rvliich alone deals wath general questions of social insurance 
policy is not any one trade union, even in its highest council, but the 
All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, in its triennial sessions , and, 
between these sessions, the All-Umon Central Committee of Trade Umons 
(AUCCTU) which the congress elects * 

* Prior to 1933 the supreme administrative autliority for special insurance in each 
constituent republic was shared between the People’s Commissar of Labour and (ho 
People’s Commissar of Health, responsible to the Sovnarkoiu (cabinet) of that republic 
All these People’s CJoramissars were, howeaer, under the nccessitv of beeping their 
administration of health and of the labour law s m line, which meant in substance, follow 
ing the lead of that of the RSl'SR under the directions ofjthe USSR People’s Commissar 
of Finance, in whose budget for the USSR their own several budgets Iiad finalh to bo 
incorporated The reform of 1933, which abolished the People’s Commissars for Labour, 
and transferred all the functions of their commissanats in the several constituent republics 
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It ih a r<nmr]vnble foal lire of social insrintnre 111 tlie USSR tlmt the 
couiJibiit.ion.s whifli llie muiagement of e\ery establishmentj whether 
‘'fconomu ' or “cultural”, cmpiojing persoiib at wages or hoiary h 
Toci«ned to tnnhe are not and ha%«^ ne\er been uiuform, cither m amount 
or in the rate per norKe»- Thej have until 1031, been asspv^^ed, on the 
maungomont of cadi establishment bv the People’s Commissars of Labour 
of the ■several constituent and tuitoiioinous rcpublus, at a rate fixed for 
each enterpnst m cmnsultation with the trade unions, the several com- 
mas iTi its of hc.dth, and other e-qierts and organisations coni erwmt with 
the conditions Urom 3013 onward the^ fall to be assisted In the 
pn sidium of the .\ll-IJnion Cent ral Committee of Trade Unions ( \UCCTU)' 
m similar consultation The considerations to be taken into account are 
not strictly defined They niiturilh mtludc the ]jirticiilar hi/jird to 
health and Inbihii to ni culcnt of the sex oral occupations, but t lie economic 
and even the oigamsational jiosition of eneh enterpnse la not excluded 
Tt fould bt‘ stared m 1127 that “ the axerngc cost of insurance is about 
1 1 per cent of the wages of the insured, and ranges from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the wages Industrial nnd other establishments are dixidcd into four 
groups Tiie first pass 1C ]ier tent , the si>cond, 18 per cent, the third, 
20 per cent , and the fourth, 22 per rent, of the, xveges towards the 
msui-iuce ftiridti C< rtain piibhe matilutions xvhich ere m bad financial 
condition onjoj pnxiieged rites wlucli amount nn1\ to iO, 12 and M per 
cent of the wages Thus, certain state uidustncs pay but 10 per cent, 
niilroad and nvci transportation but 12 per cent, and forest mdiistnts 
but M per cent’ ^ ^Vhdst some of tho rates vary from one year to 
niintlier, no change in piinciple with regard to these contributions seems 
to be calli d for, 

With the rapid and continuous growth of “ industrialisation ” the 
figtnes become exer more colossal 'Die total assessments for social 
insurance mount sUsidil} year by year In the iiscal xear 1925-1020 the 
receipts x*'eic about 700 milhoiiR of roubles , in 1927-1928 they exceeded 
1050 million roubles , in 1931 they were 2819 million roubles, in 1932 
they 50 cm to luxe icaehed 4399 million roubles , nnd in 3931 after the 
completion of the Tirst Fixo'Year Plan, tlicy attained no less than 1610 
million roubles Tins, as it xxas proudly remarked, was not fat short 
of Ixvico the aggregate budgets for all governmental expenditure what- 
soexcr of four ueighboiinng states, namely, Italy (1870 million roubles), 
Poland (510 nulhon roubles), Rouinania (280 raifhon roubles) and Latxua 
(48 million roubles) In 1934 the totals of sorml jnsurance teached 5050 
million roubles, xvhilst the corresponding budget for 3935 was over 6079 
nulhon roubles, being more than five limes as much ns in 1927-1928 It 

to tilt trmU' union orpmisiiUon of the nliole USSU, liendetl h\ tho AUCCTU, ■nlnrh oefa 
for the whole conntrj, luiij tlu a fore— whilst further dcccntrnli'unc tho ndinmislratvon 
of each funelion of th> trade unions wjthm inch constUuent rejiubhe— luut amounted to 
a meaiiire of pentrahsation for tho USSR ns o wl'iolc, m trade union adromistntion 
Rpncrollv, including all tho FtriieoR of pocml insuranee nnd lahoiir protection 

^ LaJor /Votccficm in Sot’ipf /Oisiia, by George M Price, M D (1028), p 101 
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or have cluldren below the age of 8 who claun their attention Children 
under 16 years and those over 16 who have been disabled, before they 
i reached that agej are also classed as dependants If a worker dies from^ 
an industrial accident or disease, his d^endants will receive someiraat 
more than if he dies from non-indiistnal causes The scale for the first 
: class of cases is ohe-tliird of the previous earnings for one dependant, one- 
\ half for two dependants 'and three-fourths for three or- more , while for 
the second class the scale is two-mnths, one-third and four-mnths respeo- 

- lively ’ ^ There is accordingly no roon). in the USSR for the enterprise ^ 

- of the so-called industnal insurance corporations which extract so many 
nulhons annually from ivage-earners of Great Britain and of the Umted 
States ' 


Sickness Benefit 

In all countries the most costly benefit in times of normal employment 
.^18 that payable when the worker is certified to be temporarily unable to 
pursue his or her occupation, whether from ordinary illness, or m con- 
■ sequence of an accident, or from an occupational disease , or because the 
family is placed in quarantme owmg to the presence of infectious disease, 
or merely because the worker is required to- absent himself or herself from 
work to care for a sick dependant Any worker withm the range of social 
insurance, and being a member of a trade union, becomes ebgible for tins' 
. benefit irrespective of the amount of salary or wage, and also irrespective 
of the means of the family, as soon as he or she has completed two months’ 
service in any one estabhshment, obtains a certificate from the establish- 
'ment doctor and does not refuse or neglect to conform to the medical 
treatment prescribed ® Unhke the practice elsewhere, in the USSR the 
cash benefit becomes payable, not after any waiting penod, but from the 
very first day of incapacity for earmng The amount of the cash benefit 
is not any arbitrarily fixed and uniform sum, but full wages — ^meamng, 
- however, only the standard tirqe rate, not the piece-work earnmgs, and 
subject to a maximum of roubles per day or 180 roubles per month 
‘ The worker is in addition furmshed with free medical attendance 
throughout the period of his disabihty This medical service is not 


1 after Ten Years (Report, of tho Aniencan Trade Union Delegation to the 

Soviet Union 1S27), p <10 " - 

“ Funeral henefit ib paid on prodnction of n doatli certificate, and in tho case of a 
dux-nilant a ccrtificnto of relationship must also be pre'ented ” (Provisional Instructions, 
issued November 1930, bj tho All Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 
m Jfosroic Daily Aews, November 18, 1933) 

On Julv 1, 1926 the number of relatives of deceased persons in receipt of pensions 
i-om the Social Jnsurance ITunds was 246,273 {Trade Union jiloiemenl in Soviet Sussia 
International Labour Office, 1927, p 91) In 1932 it had risen to 432,800 (See tho 
diagrammatic statistics (in Russian) in Social Insurance in the USSB, 1528-1932. bv V A 
Kotov (1934) ) ’ 


— t ' 


" Under the most recent arrangements tho factory committee determine the right 
, t penod, on the basis of medical certificate, period of work 
(total and m the given place of work, statement wbetber insured, member of trade union, 
sro'-j aorJe-) (Jfosffoir Dai/y Netw, November IS, 1933) 
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confined to the general practitioner as is the case under the Bntish Health , 
Insurance system, but carries with it the services of such specialists as 
oculists, dentists and surgeons Free hospital care is also provided, as 
are drugs, medicine and apphances ^uch as artificial limbs It shoidd he 
emphasised that this medical care is not confined as under the British , 
system to the p age-earners alone, but is also extended to their famihes ^ 

Invalidity and Old-Age Benefit 

Where a vorker ■withm the range of social insurance is wholl) or 
partially unable to work, not by reason of an illness assumed to be 
temporary, but by infirmity of an apparently permanent character, includ- 
ing that due to old age," he or she is entitled to claim an examination bt 
a small commission of medical experts for the determination of the degree 
and character of the disability and infirmity This, accordmg to the 
scheme in force m 1927, is divided into six groups as follow?, three involnng 
total and three partial disabihty The highest is that of total disabihty 
coupled with a condition reqmring the constant attendance or assistance 
of another person , such is the condition of the blind the paralysed or 
the bedridden A second group is that of those totally disabled but not 
requmng personal attendance, such as those seriousl} crippled, but able 
to get about on crutches This is distmgmshed from the third group, 
where the disabihtj’’ to perform remunerative -work is total, but is without 
personal disability apart from work, such as the extreme infirmity of 
healthy old age The three other groups are defined by degrees of partial 
inability to perform remunerative work of some sort, which may be 
assessed at one-third disability, one-sixth disability or one-tenth dis- 
abihty The amount of cash benefit, which is payable whateier the 
amount of salary or wage latterly earned, and also iirespectn e of means, 

IS made to depend on whether the disability is due to mdustnal accident 
or occupational disease on the one hand, or on the other, to general 
causes, such as old age, or chronic infirmity unconnected with the occupa- 
tion If falling within the former class, after a prescribed minimum of 
service varpng from 6 to 9 years, accordmg to occupations. Group I 
receives full wages , Group II two-thirds wages , Group III one-half 
wages , Group IV one-third wages If withm the latter class, no cash _^ 

^ Utissia after Ten Tears (Report of the American PeleC'ition to the Sonet Union 
1927) p 42 

The old age pensions apart from those for premature disability have been recently 
increased They are now* given to workers with 20 to 25 years’ service (v arj mg nccording 
to occupation), at the age of 60,- or for ■nonien 55 In specialh onerous or dangerous 
trades, such as coal mining, the age for pension is 50, and the qualification only 15 or 20 
j ears’ service The pension is usually To-per cent of wages varjung according to occupa 
tion but m no case less than 50 per cent 

In 1931 the number of pensions paid io *tbe mvalids of labour’ for premature 
retirement from illness, accident and occupational di'^eases had risen to 705 000 besides 
40 500 old age pensions and 26,700 for long service {Social Insurance in the USSP 1928- 
1932 by y A Kotov, 1932, p 25) 
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benefits ate pa) able for Groups IV , V and \1 , but Group I gets two- 
tbrds nages, Group 11 fonr-niiitbs wages, and Group III one-tlnrd wages 
* The average monthh pa) ment in Jlarih 1027 tor the fir'll grade of dis- 
abled from industrml tanscs ivas H roubles , and 31 roubles for the non- 
industnaliy disabled ^ 

It must not be assumed th it sueli hber il proi ision for infirmiti and old 
age presails for all workers all osei the UbSU, c\cn in the ciso of trade 
union members The scliome is, however, steadih extciuling both its 
geographical audits industrial r-'iigc In 1927-192S the total p ud m cash 
benefits m respect of permanent dis'ibilitv v is stat'd as 201 million 
roubles, with something like 300,000 benefiti.incs In 1932 the total 
pa) meuts from social insurance funds undei tins liend had risen to 180 
milhoii roubles 


Mntcrnihj Jiouftl 

IVe have nlrendv seen that women, wliether trade muon members 
tlieinselwcs, or the wives of member^ ” receive free incditnl attendance in 
pregnane) and < hildbirth , and tho'-c e irnmg w ages or snlarv are required 
to take cit her tw civ e or sixteen w oeks’ Ic ive of absent e from then cmplov’- 
ment during vvhitb the) rcteivo full t ime-w ork wages, all regardless of the 
araoniit of salat)’- or wage, and also irrespective of family means They 
must further he set free from w ork for half an hour, w ithout loss of w ages 
it mtorv'als of three and a linlf hours, in order that the infant inav be 
breast-fed But they also receive a fixed monev grant for the infant s 
requirements in clotlies, etc , now amounting to 32 roubles There n> 
even a further grant toward the infant’s mnmtenance, now amounting to 
20 roubles per month, soinctmics issued m kind, for the first nine months 
ef the infant’s life “ This payment is used by tlic Commissariat 
of Health as a means of keeping m touch wntli these mothers and getting 

' Labor Trolcrtwn tn Sotiel bv Dr Georpo VI Pneo (102S), p 101 

On Julj 1, 1027, the lUiinlKr of persons recoi\ mg pensions in ri speet of disnblenient m 
the USSR wtih SOO.ISO {The Tra'h TJnwn MoicmaU ui iSoncl Pidsia Intcmntionnl Lnbour 
Office 1927 p 191) 

Tn 1930 tho schomo of nnalidifj jicnsions -nns stafed as follows “ Dndcr the Soviet 
soBinl insiirnnco legislation labour mv nlidsnre workers and oraplojecs who liave partinllj 
lost their abililj to vvorl at tin ir trade and ato forced to engage in easier oecupation (third 
eategory) , those who have completch lost their ability to work but are not in need of 
outside care (second category) , and those who liavo complotolv lost their ability to work 
and are in need of being taken care of bj another person (first categorv) Workers 
omplovod in the loading industries (metal, coal, chemical, mining, machine building, etc ) 
may under certain conditions receive pensions up to 90 per cent of Ihoir wages, if classed 
under tho first categorj , up to 70 per cent if belonging to the second categorj , and up 
to 5C per cent if belonging to tho third category " For workers in other industries tho 
percentages of pensions to wages are 80, 00 and fC respectively If tho disability has 
occurred by accident or occupational disease, the percent ages are 100, 73 and lO respoo 
lively (article by V*- A Kotov, head of the Social Insuianeo Bureau of tho RSPSII, in 
Jfoscoto Dnili/ A cits (weekly edition), June 3, 1913) 

’ Whether or not tho mating had been legallv registered as a marriage See the 
Russian work The Protection of Motherhood and Ohiklhood tn the Country of the Soviets, 
by V P Lebedev a (Moscow , 1934), 203 pp 
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them to follow medical advice in canng for their cluldren ” ^ In 1925- 
1926 the cash benefits m connection with matermty payable from social 
insurance funds amounted to no less than 93 milhon roubles, mcluding 
“ 24 million roubles for the period before and after confinement, 23 milhon 
to buy necessities for the infailts, and 46 milhons to feed them ” * In 
1934 these amounts had risen nearly sixfold 


Vnemfloymenl Benefit 

As we have already mentioned, no unemployment benefit has been 
payable in the USSR since October 1930, as the trade union officials, in' 
supersession of the former labour exchanges, can now undertake promptly 
to find employment at trade umon rates of wages in an occupation within 
the capacity of any able-bodied man or woman, although not necessarily 
m their own trade or at their present place of residence He or she can 
be assisted to move to the place where the vacancy exists In the case 
of young men or women, who may be deemed ehgible for trammg for work 
requiring some degree of skill which they do not possess, the necessary 
trammg may be provided free, accompamed by allowances for main- 
tenance Anyone incapable of work must be medically certified, and is 
then dealt with under the heading of sickness or infirmity It is beheved 
that through the operation of Planned Piodiiction for Community Con- 
sumption as explained in our previous chapter, there need never be any 
involuntary mass unemployment of wage-earners in the USSR 

The severe limitation of the previous unemployment cash benefit m 
the USSR 18 m contrast with the extreme liberality of the payments to the 
sick, the infirm and the aged It may be mstructiv e to set out the arrange- 

ments for imemployment benefit as they existed between 1925 and 1930 
The unemployment benefit of the USSR differed, m fact, so long as it 
was m operation, substantially from all the other forms of social insurance 
developed by Soviet Communism It was so far from being a system of 
economic security that only a fraction — perhaps one-fifth, or even less — 
of the workers actually without employment m any month obtamed any 
money payment ® Unlike the sickness and maternity benefits, it was 

1 Russia after Ten Years (Report of the American Trade Union Delegation to Soviet 
Russia, 1927) 

“ On the presentation of a birth certificate, a wage certificate of the previous month, 
and a certificate from the child’s place of residence, the factorj shop committee issues an 
order for payment to the mother of 32 roubles for baby clothes, and a first pajment of 
20 roubles for infant nursing As soon as the latter has been paid, an order is issued for 
the second part of the benefit ” (Provisional Instructions issued November 1933, bj the 
All Union Central Council of Trade Unions, m Moseov. Daily Reas, November 18 1933) 

“ Labor Protection in Soviet Russia, by Dr George Price (1928) p 105 
“ The number of men and women receiving unemployment benefit during 1925-1920 > 
varied from 230,000 to 687,000 “ It will bo seen that only a little over a fourth of those 

who were out of work wore given unemploj ment benefit The amounts distributed arc, 
however, considerable, amounting to 30 5 million roubles in 1924-1925, and approximately 
41 5 million roubles m 1926-1926 ” (Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, edited by Stuart 
Chase, Robert Dunn and B G TugweU, New York, 1928, p 235) 

It is, however, to be noted that “ The unemployed are also given in addition very 
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limited (liy a sfciingenfc " meaiib test ’) to those watliout any income 
whatsoever It never amounted to anything like full wages, being only 
betw een one-fifth and one-half of the applicant’s previous earnings More- 
over, the applicant, although not required t-o be actually a trade union 
member, had to prove a definite minimum of prc\uous industrial employ- 
ment 

Down to 1030, members of trade unions unable to find emplo}Tnent, 
whose membership was ot one ) ear’s standing, could icgister as unem- 
ployed and as claimants for unemployment benefit, cither ivith their 
trade union unit or at the government labour exchange If they had for 
any valid reason dropped out of trade muon morahership the} could, on 
production of endence of prcvioiiB tiado union afiibation and of their last 
employment, be registered at the government labour exchange There 
was also, for all hut slcilled workers and juveniles, a quahfjnng period of 
employment , m the case of unslcilled manual working members of trade 
unions, one y ear’s service m some non-agruhiltnral occupation , for non- 
members, till cc VC irs service For other salaried employees the quahfynng 
period was, for members three years’ service and for non-members five 
years’ FTo unemployment benefit was payable to workers m agriculture, 
even if they’’ had been employed at wages 

The ammmt of unemployment benefit \aried in a complicated way 
according to the category' of the applicant, the a\erage time-work wage 
m his district and tlic number of persons dependent on lum “ The 
country ”, wexead, ” is di\idcd into six belts and the average earmngs of 
all workers computed for each Skilled manual w'orkers and salaried 
employees with a higher education (Class A) are paid one-third of the 
average earnings m their belt Semi-slallcd manual w'orkers and higher 
grade salaried employees (Class B) are paid one-fourth of the avoiage , 
and unskilled manual workers and all the remaimng salaried employees 
(Class C) arc paid one-fifth This is an interesting compromise between 
the flat-rate system of benefits irrespective of earning pow'or, as in the 
Biitish sy'stcm, and the payment of percentage of indiindual eaimiigs 
Since Class C, howcvci, when at work, earned much less than Class A, 
tins in practice means that the members of Class C receive a higher per- 
centage of their earnings than do Class A The average monthly payments 

in Maich 1927 to the unemployed in the first group was 17 roubles , the 
average for the remainder was 11 roubles 40 kopel^ The usual practice 
of increasing the amount of unemployrment benefits according to the 
number of dependants is also followed Those with one dependant arc 

great rodnctions in rent bo that in the cities they aro 1 irtually giv on free housing Another 
interesting method of relief is the establishment of cooperative labour societies ivhero the 
unemploved vho are not eligible for benefits are omplojcd for six months’ periods in 
producing articles of a handicraft nature At the end of bi\ months one worker is replaced 
by Biiotlior iincmplojcd worker The goods are sold on the open market but there is a 
slight deficit wliiCir is met bj grants from the social inBiiraiico fund amounting to G 5 
million roubles in 1925-1926 Const motion work in goiornmcnt projects absorbs still 
more of the nnomplojcd, and in all about 110,000 ivoro cared for by these methods during 
the last year ” (ibid p 236) 
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given <in additional sum amounting to 16 per cent of the sum paid m 
benefits , those with two dependants are paid an additional 25 per cent, 
and those with thiee 01 more, 35 per cent The entire amount received 
by the worker in benefits, however, must not exceed one-half of his pre- 
nous earnings ’ ^ 

Tlic period during which unemployment benefit would be paid was 
also stiictly' limited It was payable only’’ for a period of nine months in 
any one y^ear in the case of skilled workmen, and six months in the case 
of the imskilled , but no more than eighteen monthly paynnents were 
made ovei any length of time to any' skilled man, or ty elve to any unslollcd 
man On the other hand, the unemployed w ere entitled to receive, during 
their unemployment, the usual cash benefits m respect of sickness, preg- 
nancy or confinement , free medical attendance , the allowance for new 
born infants , and death benefits — ^just as if they^ were employed 


Other Benefits of Social Insurance 

We have even now not exhausted the ramifications of social insurance 
m the USSR Out of the social insurance monies collected from the 
managements of aU the enterpnses, economic or cultural, employnng per- 
sons at wages or salaries — ^in aU cases assessed as a percentage upon the 
aggregate wage-bill — ^various miscellaneous advantages arc provided or 
subsidised for the benefit of the wage-earners With one of these, that of 
improved dwelling accommodation, we deal separately as part of the 
transformation of the ennronment * 


Rest Houses and Sanatoria 

An interesting adjunct of the social insurance departments is the vast 
array of trade union “ rest houses ” (hohday homes) and sanatoria (con- 

^ Russia after Ten 3 ears (Ileport of the American Trade Union Delegation to the 
Sonnet Union, 1927), pp 46 47 The total disbursed in unemployed benefits in 1928-1929 
vas only 136 million roubles ivlien tliero were 10,540,000 insured persons Thus the 
ni erage unemployed benefit drawn in that year by each msured person was only 13 roubles, 
which probably represented soraethmg like one month’s average unemployment benefit 
(article by V A Kotov, head of the Social Insurance Bureau of the R&FSR, in Moscow 
Daily Xems (ueckly edition), June 5, 1933) 

- The financial contribution thus made to honsmg is'fmportant ‘yTho social insurance 
departments ”, it could be said as early as 1927, “ have mvested large sums of money in 
[the] budding of workers’ houses , 60 million roubles, or 10 per cent of the total capital 
has been invested in these workers’ houses ” More generally, the social insurance con- 
tributicra takes the form of subsidismg other schemes of proiiding improved dwellings 
“ Ii^ 1921^1927 there Mere iniested 340 million roubles m these undertakmgo In 1926- 
1927 thcr\were 380,000 workers suppbed with new houses ” (Labor Pro'eclion in Sonet 
Russia by X)r George M, Price 1928 p 106) In 1933 the amount to bo spent on the 
construction of neu dwellings from social msurance funds was estimated at 600 million 
roubles (j\ ew Functions of the Soviet Trade Tjnions, by K M Shvemik 1933, p 20) 

In 1932 the total evpcnditure on housmg from social msurance funds was no less than 
mdlion roubles (article by V A Kotov, head of the Social Insurance Bureau of the 
RSFSR, in Moscoio Daily News (weekly edition), June 5, 1933 , and see his Social 
Insurance in Socialist Construction (Russian), Moscow, 1933] 
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valcscent homes) latgeiy provided h} the various governments in the 
allocation for this purpose of loyal palaces and mansions of the wealthy, 
from the Tsar’s immense residences at PeterJiof (near Leningrad) and 
LiVadia (in the Crimea), don n to the rich homes on the islands of the 
Neva, and m the suburbs of ail the cities, as well as at vaiious spas in the 
Caucasus and the luxurious villas that line the shores of the Black Sea 
Many of these residences arc wholly or partly maintained, whilst now ones 
are being built and furnished, out of social insurance funds, with the 
object of eventually having sufficient accommodation to allow ea cry 
rrorkcr to spend his or licr animal holiday, and every sick person to enjoy 
the netessar) period of convalescence, m the most advantageous sui- 
roundings At present onij a fraction of the working population can be 
so accommodated But already “ m 1925-1926 435,286 persons were 
housed m rest homes, constituting oil per cent of the vs orkers In 1925- 
1926 nearly eight million roubles were paid by the insurance funds , and 
m 1927-1928 nearly twelve million roubles”^ In 1933 the estimated 
amount to be so spent from social insurance funds was 20 million roubles 
In 1933 “ the social insurance bodies have at their disposal 311 rest homes, 
accommodating 73,000 people 98 sanatoria, some of which are situated 
in watering-places, accommodating 19,925 people The value of these 
rest homes and sanatoria, including thou cqmpmcnt exceeds 130 million 
roubles The rest homes can receive 1,140,000 people [v early] on a basis 
of fortmghtlj vacations while the sanatonums, on a basis of monthly 
vacations, can. receive 141,330 The new construction is also put at 
our disposal At present 50 rest homes calculated to accommodate 
16,745 people, and 29 sanatonums calculated to accommodate 10,925 
people, arc being built The capital invested m this new construction 
amounts to 158 million roubles but this does not exliausfc the assets 
The rest homes and sanatonums have large subsidiary farm lands whose 
total sown area exceeds 41,000 hectares Also these farms already own 
ov’-er 5000 head of milch cow's, over 10,000 pigs, ov'er a quarter of a million 
head of poultry, and so on This farming is still new to the social 
insurance bodies, foi the business is not j et tw 0 years old ” - , 


Personal Credit 

A remaikabic adjunct of sovuet social insurance, a characteristic 
examjile of the extent to winch, m the USSE, voluntary cooperation is 
intertwined wuth collective orgamsntion, is the vast network of “ mutual 
aid ” societies with winch the greater part of the USSK is covered ® 
This IS w holly a growth of the past ten years The societies are practically 

• Labor Protection w Soviet Russia, by Dr George ST Price (P*28), lOG 
New Functions for Soviet Trade. Unions, bv N ST bhvermU (ISIS), p 21 

’ Tor Sliitnl hid >SoBietics see Soviet Trade Unions, by llobort W Dunn (1*128) pp 
220 221 The circular relating to tlioir organisation issued by the ADCCTU in 1025 is 
mentioned in The Trade Union Noiement in Sonet Russia (International Labour Office, 

t 192f), p 186, The Ninth Congress of Trade Unibns(m^),VV ICG 167 

t 
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personal credit associations, having as their mam purpose the grant of 
small loans to their memhers, vfithout any security whatsoever The 
societies are not of the nature of the cooperative credit societies, so ividel) 
extended m Germany, India and other countries, where the members 
usually have to find sureties guaranteeing the repayment of their loans, 
and where the loans are almost always to enable the' borrower to extend 
his own profit-making enterprises The loans made by the Sonet mutual 
aid societies are seldom, if ever, secured by the guarantee of sureties , 
they are free of interest, and they are wholly unconnected with anj 
profit-malang enterprise of the borrow cr These societies meet a common 
need of the wage-earmng class in all comitries, in cases when there is 
nothing on which the pawnbroker will make the necessary advance, of an 
opportunity of borrowing a small sum for some extraordinary expenditure 
— ^it may be a necessary ]ourney, or some outlay incidental to illness, or 
''some requirement of an adolescent son or daughter, or even the payment 
of a fine incurred for some petty misdemeanour In Great Britain and 
the Umted States there is little or notlung to stand m such needs, between 
the borrower and the unscrupulous money-lender The soviet mutual 
aid societies make loans without interest for such purposes as taloug a 
holiday , or paymg a nsit to Moscow for shopping , or for a journey to 
visit sick relatives , or for la)ung in clieaplj the winter’s stock of fuel and 
other household commodities , or even for buying one of the state lottery 
bonds kloreover, in some cases the mutual aid society makes chantablo 
^gi£6s to its members in special distress , and it frequently supplements the 
social insurance sickness benefits in the cases of low -paid worivcrs receiving 
sums inadequate for the support of their families ^ It was, m fact, out 
of the insufficiency of the social msuranco benefits m its earlier years that 
these mutual aid societies arose m 1932-1933 among the trade umomsts 
themselves They are still closely associated with them, but are formally 
quite ind. pendent They are open to all workers, whether trade umomsts 
or not , but most of the members belong to one or other trade union 
In 1927 it was ^estimated that as many as 40 per cent of all the trade 
umomsts belonged also to a mutual aid society, of which there were 
estimated to be 20 000 in the USSR They are mostly under the influence 
of the trade union to which most of the members belong,- and they may 
even be said to be under its general direction They aie fully recognised 
by the All-Umon Central Comnuttee of the Trade Umons, which has issued 
a decree regulating their activities Their members pay regular con- 


1 They are recogn^ed ai the organ of benevolence of tho trade unions “ At the same 
tune , said the People s Commissar of Labour in 1932 “ there are tome workers m low 
qualification who are the only breadwinners of the family Tlie material condihon of 
such u orkCTs is not ve^ satisfactory We must help these workers, pay special attention 
to them, raise quahficabons bo that they can morease their wages, and help them by givmg 
places to them children in the creches kmdergartens etc 11 e also haie a lenj good melhoi 
0 / ussisfiny these workers hy means of, the Mutual Aid Societies All these methods must 
be studied and inve^igate^ both by the department of Labour and by the trade unions ” 

/A ' Unions, 1933, report by the People’s Commissanat of Labour 
(A M Tsikhon), pp 166 167) ^ 
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tnbulions, usually of one-lialf of one per cent of tbe wage' earned, the 
amount bemg fixed by the general meetmg of members, by wbicb the 
society IS governed 

^ Imperfechons of the System 

The scheme of econormc security by way of social insurance in the 
USSR IS so general in its character, so elaborate m its provision and so 
liberal m its treatment of all classes of sufferers ^ that it is hard to describe 
it otherwise than m terms of eulogy It is none the less necessary to thmk 
dehberately of its imperfections and shortcomings, and to attempt some 
measuiement of them Let us note, m the fiist place, that the scheme of 
social insurance is stiU very far from extendmg to the whole population 
of the USSR Excluded from nearly aU its benefits are the nomadic 
tribes, and mdeed also many of the numerous backward peoples of Siberia 
and the Caucasian highlands and those withm the Arctic circle or in remote 
parts of Central Asia , the survivmg individual peasantry throughout the 
whole Umon, representmg a population of nearly twenty milhons, and the 
isolated famihes up and down the land hvmg upon Wntmg or fishmg 
The population of the quarter of a miUion collective farms (kolkhosi),\ 
numbermg somethmg hke seventy or eighty nulhons, have, in their com- 
munal support of invalids or orphans among their membership, a system 
of economic security of their own But apart from the above-named 
exclusions, which cover a very large part, perhaps one-seventh, of the 
whole population, it must be realised that, as we have elsewhere described, 
the whole service of health can be considered adequate only m the urban 
or industnahsed areas In the vast Ural plains all the social services are 
improving year by year, but measured against British or Swiss or Scan- 
dinavian experience, the medical aid, good as it is m particular cases, 
cannot at present be said to reach a high degree of promptitude or 
accessibility, even compared with the ubiqmtous medical service under 
the Bnghsh Poor Law 

The money benefits are expressed m scales of great hberahty, vfith 
remarkable adaptation to individual needs But the total payments 
dunng the year seem to mdicate that the sufferers do not all get the 
benefits to which they appear to be entitled The msurance machinery 
is apparently not so comprehensive at the periphery as it is m the great 
centres of population It looks as if there were, in the great open spaces 
of the USSR, a good many hapless individuals, mostly amongthe dwindling 
number of independent workers, who are pressed down by want and sick- 
ness, and who fail to secure either the medical treatment or the pecumary 
assistance that the system of social msurance provides for those who are 
members of one or other land of collective orgamsation 

Prom the standpoint of British and German experience the gravest 
defect m the system of Soviet Communism might be thought to be its 
encouragement of mahngering It is hard to believe that with so 

1 Except the able bodied unemplojed 
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on to note that ‘ tins is in sharp contrast -with the Gejman experience, 
where, with a waiting period, and with benefits amounting to only a pait 
of the wage the a\ erage number of days lost annually has ranged within 
recent years betw'een 12 and 15 The coiuitry with by far the more 
liberal system of benefils shows less lost time, although medicine and 
pubhc saratation are more adianced m Germany than in E,ussi<i The 
full reasons for this arc not yet conclusively established, but from our 
enquiries we arc convinced that it is largely due to (1) the full medical 
attendance and treatment which aic given to the workers and their 
families , and (2) the tendency of ill or injured workers, when the benefits 
arc only a fraction of their wages, to return to work before thej are well, 
thus rendering them more susceptible to future illnesses, and consequent^ 
ciusing them to lose additional time A low scale of benefits seems there- 
fore to be false ecouomj, even when judged by the purely monetaiw’’ 
standards ” The latest statistics for the USSR show a continuance of 
the fall in the percentage of days-lost through sickness, in years in which 
the British as well as the German figuies register disquieting increases 
The reduction is particularly marked in most of the heavy industries, due, 
it is suggested, to improxements m the samtation and safety of the 
factories 

\Ye can oiilj add that. So far as we have been'’able to ascertain, expert 
opinion in the USSR sees no reason for alarm as to the possible adverse 
effect on productivity of the extremely generous provisions of its scheme 
of social insurance, anj more than fiom the very wide endowunent of the 
w age-earning conuuumty with economic security 

I ' 

Tunning Jot Life 

Foiu days after It-s seizure of power, the Bolshc\nk Goveniment 
formulated in a decree bj A V Lunacharsky, a reraaikable long-tenn 
programme of educational reconstruction, evidently inspired largely by 
Lcmn himself, which attracted no attention whate'ver in the western 
world" If to-day we '•refer to this revolutionary programme, it is not 
because it gi\ cs an accurate picture of any of the social services that now 
exist in the USSR It is needless to say that the sw coping proposals of 
1917, have in 1935 not yet been put in operation all the way fiom the 
Baltic to the Pacific It is probable, indeed that (in eighteen ) ears) no 
one of them has been earned out m its cntiretj In’ these pages we sf'ok 
only to distinguish the main trends of Sosact Communism 111 the vast field 
of the training of the new generation for life , the direction in vluch this 
setMce has moved since 1917, and m which it is shll moMiig IVhat 

of msxired jifr^ong Tliu-> the s-vc''nge -wort e' hi tiic ruMjcrindHstrj in 11>2S lo‘-t 10 da.vs 
niluccdin 101’ lok'i tlnn 11 dtijB in the It ither indostrv 1 "i da^i reduced in 10I21o 
11 in bi-ic chtniiuils, and stno in the Ixiot and shoe mdinkj, under 14 dci%s rcduwd in 
1002 to kss thin 11 and It than 0 rcspeotivch All the indnsfnts rcdiiwi tht ir n r-gt 
of days lost ui 1012 nt coinpin d rriih J02S bj liefaeen IS and 31 per rent {Thr TJShJl tn 
ftijum JTosco'a lost p 2011 
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seems to tis sigmficant is that we can find no better way of emphasising 
these trends than by summarising what was laid down in the hectic first 
week of the assumption of government, and expanded into 32 articles by 
the decree of October 16, 1918 ^ 

Tsaiist Russia was, of course, not vuthout an educational service of 
magnitude, and mtlunits chosen narrow scope, even of a certain efiioiency 
By the efl:orts of the more enlightened Zemstvos and a feiv philanthropists 
this service had been considerably extended during the generation pre- 
ceding thd war But educational work was scarcely encouraged by the 
Tsar, the Holy Synod and the bureaucracy, and was tolerated only as a 
class system on old-fasluoned lines, designed mainly for the production 
of enough doctors, lawyers, teachers, clerical officials and other specialists 
for the use of the Court and the government, the nobility and the weiilthy 
The idea of educating the mass of the population, even as far as reading 
and wilting, found no favour with the autocracy What Lcmn and his 
colleagues committed themselves to in 191T was the complete sweeping 


on 1 signed by bun as People’s Commissar of Education on October 

T^ iml’ on No-vember 1, 1917, together \nth the fullei decree of October 

16, 1018 found in tlie (Russian) Collection of Decrees and liesohitions on Ddueation 

^losoov, 1918), vol I pp 156 and 107 There are available, apart from tlio moss of 
"soful descriptions in English of educational i\ori in tho USSR 
Perhaps the most convenient siiniraarv is given in the Educational Year Bool for 1933 in 
an authontatne arf.ole bj Dr N Hans, nho has also published a volumVon 

1 oao rdwcahoimf Policy in 8oi icl Bitssia (1920, 250 pp ) , continued 

Thfvcft 2G0 t)p) 

soviet projects In ^ (University of Buffalo Press 1919), and for 

Lunachlrslcv ^Pmis^9’^7 I tnslruction piibhqiic cn rigime soudliquc, by A 

entitled The School I’n L publication bj VOI^ at Moscow 

sjnnntlii.c furvevs frmu USSR (both 1933) Other 

bv Professors N Harper (1929) "'"1^ "u 

bibhograpliv of over 400 items V7 ^ (^P^l), vnth 

(192S) andtheartieltsbi Te^ 

1928 Inmclv republished ns T Ut«ov ^J^le Few Rcpiihhc for November and December 
A useful sHcoinot account / ohHionarij 11 orH (1929) 

Harrison! nntrnreface fnd n^ HighwaiJ of Sonet Ednition, bj C A 

Charqiies (1932 48 nn 1 is ^ ^mg (1934) Soviet Education, by R D 

as expressed in Stafm’s sj)etehe7°nw aU the vvork These ideas, 

J Stnlin, jssiicfl hi flm o ^ compilation entitled Ou TecJinohgv, by 

1932, SO pp ) Aiuch of aotuaf!! Publishing Societj of Eoreign Worhora (Moscow, 

bv A ladimir Zaitsev 09 «) 8 picked -up from lowffi ni Soviet Union, 

Schools sihZiztTctl}J:::"^° r""" ? > 

G S Counts and (3 ^ ^ Goode (1929) , the chapters bj 

Thelengthv exnositmn fik. ® , U°nnts, in The Few Repuhlic, Eobruarj 13, 1937 
Fducatwn in the Sonet Rr-niiht^^ distinguished soviet professor, The Few 

smaller manna lae 'eSd ^ Pmkev.eh (1929), should also be consulted Ills 
Over CO recent Gcma.i nubwl^ f PP >’ 

grapliv entitled Die 8m le/ education m tho USSR are listed in tho bihho 

f roLii worka mjL Klaus Mehncrt (1933) Among 

(Paris 1932), andA^Rmi; f” -^Kssfc^otROffi'c, bj Eugene Devaud 

1927), Oriii^tfoifc! * VEcoU du Traiail, hy Pistrak (Pans, 

1933, 70 pp ) principes de I cnscignemenl cn URSS, par Joan V Trillat (Pans, 
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away of tins autocratjcallylrantod, pedantically insinred, class system of 
pedagogic dogmatism, m order to substitute for it a umi eisal and classless 
provision of both “ enliglitenment ” ^ and traumig for life in all its fidlne^ss 
and variety, for all ages from iiifancj to manliood , disregarding prac- 
tically all ancient scbolastic tradition , avowedlv based exclusively on the 
latest science in every branch, and free from everj kind of niystinsm , 
devoted to the end of fitting everyone for life in the service of the eom- 
mumty , the whole system to be, in principle, gratuitous, secular and 
nmversally obligatory But Lenm’s iirogrammo expressed in Lima- 
charsky’s decree, and expanded bj that of October 16, 1918, also outlined 
precisely how these revolutionary ideas were to be earned out It 
included such specific proposals as the universal adoption of co-education 
in all subjects and at all ages , and a ten years’ regular couTbC of schooling 
from 8 to 17 mclusive for every boy and gul from the Baltic to the Pacific 
without any examinations or any pumshments To this was soon added 
the organisation of an equally umversal provision of apjiropriately graded 
" prc-schoolmg ” from the infant m its third jear np to the age of 8 , 
and of a no less widely spread five years’ course of speciahsed vocational 
and scientific training from 18 to 22, for all careers, and this not for a 
selected ramonty, but with stipends or maintenance allowances, for all, 
who show themselves capable .of it Most revolntionary of all was, per- 
haps, the determination to unite, at all -stages, m what we shall have to 
call the ‘ pol)i;echnical school ” theory and practice, learning and doing, 
science and experiment, the teacher^e lectures with tiic pupil’s own con- 
structive creation — alw^ays with the fundamental object of training for 
bfe, and under the influence of a deliberate intention of bridging, and even 
ultimately of superseding, the distinction between the br.uii w-orkcr and 
the manual labourer, not to say also the intellectual cleavage betwxcu the 
citv and the village It is in this broad outbne that we find the mam 
trends of the soviet educational system of to dav 


Uyntersnhsm 

We need waste no words in appraising cither th»> more magnitude of 
the increase effected since 1917, or in reciting the particular achievements 
in 1935 of the sovnet service of education We nia,j note howcvi-r, that 
so great v\as the social devastation of 1914-1921 that, for vears, ruarlv 
all the schools and colleges m the US*'!! sank down to the low cst depths, 
with the teachers on starvation viages , destitute alike of proper accom- 
modation and often even of heating, together with books and wTitmg 

J 

’ * It cannot te made too clear at tlic alart that "ouet education embraces much 
more than thcachoolsi'leni A point wo-thnofmp lobepn vith n that tht i-tnct im mine 
o{ tlio nord pronc>htr}cn’a, vhith ts alwa.s u-cd nonadajs lo sipnifj cduration S-i 
‘enlightenment* ‘Tlic People's Commi-cmiat of hnhphtf nment ' n ind'vd a ininh 
joster nnd more pccnrate t tie than ‘Ttoarcl of FdncAtion ' for the aoti't povtmmcnt 
depwtmcnt vhich ndministc-s education in each of tht con'^tifocnf rtpiMiis, of t!i' 
Union ’ (Soucf iducoSon, ftp R I) Charqut= 1932, p II) 
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paper, ink and pencils ^ So little attention could be given to education 
by the sorely taxed soviet authorities that it took a whole decade even to 
get back to the pre-war totals of schools and scholars ® 

The most important feature to-dayis the extTaoTdmaiy“ umversahsm ” 
of the system In the whole of the USSR, education, m the full sense of 
framing for life, has now to be provided^, as a matter of course, gratuitoiisly 
and with attendance made compulsory, in every town and village, for 
every child, irrespective of sex or race or colour or creed or nationahty 
even among the numerous backward races of the USSR There is no 
other fragment of the earth’s surface, at all comparable in extent, ui 
which anything hke this conception of an educational service prevails ® 
It IS, indeed, firmly held that commumsm can be effectively established 
only on the basis of umversal participation m the hfe of the communit} 
Thus, it involves, merely to begin with, umversal hteracy “ Without 
bteracy ”, said Lenin, “ no pohtics, but only rumours, small talk anc 
prejuiices ” * When the Bolshenks took office something like 70 or 8( 
per cent of the whole people were lUiterate To-day, throughout Europeai 

Russia at any rate, and also in all the settled parts of Siberia, all but a tini 

1 This IS described, not i\ithont malignancj, in “The Russian Schools under thi 
Yoke of the Bolsheviks ”, by E Kovalevskv, in Ten } ears of BohheiiJ Dominalion 
edited by Joseph Bickertnan and published in Engbsh at Berlin, 1928 

- Stalin described in 1934 the increase since 1929 under the following heads 

(а) The introduction throughout the USSR of universal compulsorj olemontaij 
education and an increase of liUraci among the population from. 67 per cent at the cnc 
of 1930 to 90 per cent at the end of 1933 

(б) An increase m the number attenduig schools of all grades from 14,358,000 u 
1929, to 26,419 000 in 1933 Of tliese the number reccn mg elcmentarj education inoremec 
from 11,087,000 to 19,103,000, middle school education increased from 2,453,000 t< 
6 674,000 , and higher education increased from 207 000 to 491,000 

(c) An increase in the number of children receivmg pre school education from 838,00{ 
in 1929 to 5,917,000 m 1933 

(tZ) In increase in the number of higher educational establishments, general ant 
special from 91 units in 1914 to 600 units in 1933 ,, 

(e) An increase in the number of scientific research institutes from 400 units in 1921 
to 840 units in 1933 

(/) An increase in the number of club institutes from 32,000 m 1929 to 54,000 in 1933 
(ff) -^n increase in the number of cinema theatres, cmema installations in clubs, anc 
travelling cinemas from 9800 units in 1929, to 29,200 units in 1933 

(h) An increase in the circulation of neuspapers from 12,500,000 in 1929 to 36,500,00( 
in 1933 

It would not be amiss to point out that the number of workers among the student; 
in our higher educational establishments represents 51 4 per cent of the total, and that o: 
toiling peasants 16 o per cent, whereas in Germany, for example, the number of worker; 
among the students in higher educational establishments in 1932-1933 was only 3 2 I»ei 
cent and that of small peasants only 2 4 per cent ” (Stahn Reports on the Soviet Union 
Scienteenth Congress of the Communist Parly, 1034 p 42) 

We may add that the number of children who finished their clemcntara school courst 
in 1929 was estimated at 1,200,000, u hilst the correspondmg number m 1932 ivas 3,451,000 
^ Compare the position of the service of education in India which has had the advan 
tages of British rule for more than a century , of m the manifold colonial empire of su 
European powers over nearly the whole continent of Africa , or even in the United States 
which still has 5 per cent of adult illiteracy, and (m 1935) literally tens of thousands oi 
schools closed because of laek of funds 

* Quoted in the article by W Epstem, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education 
IhSFSR, in The School in the USSR (VOKS, 1933), p 34 
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opposite extreme, Soviet Oo mm umsm aimed at providing scliools in tlie 
vernacular for all its constituent races, great or small, even where, as m 
some tliree dozen cases, the vernacular had never been reduced to writmg 
It vas, indeed, necessary to invent alphabets for them — ^the Latin, not 
the Eussian, bemg taken as the basis — and to prmt for them the first books 
that they had ever seen There are, we are told, m 1935, schools in the 
USSR teaching in more than 80 different languages, in all of which the 
\ anous state jiubhshing enterprises now issue books, besides publishing 
also works m a score or more of foreign tongues ^ There are now (1935) 
newspapers m 88 languages 

In practice, by a decision of the RSFSR Commissariat of Education 
of Apnl 27, 1927, these nationahties are divided mto four groups In 
five cases, namely Russian, Ukraiman, White Russian, Georgian and 
Armenian, the vernacular language is the medium of instruction through- 
out the local educational system, including all the colleges of umversitj 
raidv and the research institutes The secoryi group is that of nationahties 
of substantial populations, having their own alphabets and books, and 
their own intelligentsia Here education up to 18 takes place in the 
native tongue , but institutions for persons above that age use Russian, 
although there must always be special chaus in the native language and 
literatiues in all the higher institutions within the several territories 
The thud group comprises such of the lesser nationalities, for which alpha- 
bets have had to be proinded, as live together in compact conimumties 
In these cases the primary schools or grades use the vernacular, but 
secondary education and all higher institutions adopt Russian as the 
medium Finally, there is a group of very small peoples, mcluding also 
dispersed and often nomadic tribes, who have stiU no alphabet, or have 
onl}’’ ]ust had one made for them, and who have no books, and indeed, no 
national culture For these, whatever may be done in “ pre-schoohng ” 
up to 8 jears old, onl} Russian elementary schools are provided, at any 
rate for the present " 

Linder the influence of tins umversahsm, it is precisely the backward 
races and the backiv aid districts that have made the greatest proportionate 
progress “ Let us take for example the Tartar Autonomous Soviet 
, Soenhst Republic Literacy among the Tartar population amounted to 
15 per cent before the re\olution, in the autumn of 1932 94 per 

cent Pnmar} schools before the revolution 35 , now compulsory 
education has been introduced, not only for first grade schools but even 
for the seven-year school Moreo\er the Tartar Republic is about to 

Alrcadj m J920 there ■ntrt- pnmarj (or first grade) schools in 66 languages , seven 

23 There were kindergartens in 30 languages 
At tiie oth'-r end of the scale there were higher technical institutes in 32 ImguageS, and 
unuersitifc, m 5 [Uucalwnal Pohey in Sonet Jtuena, b\ Hans and S Hessen, 1930, 
, p 183) •’ 

= Lduca'iornl Pohey m Sonet Russia, hj X Hans and S Hessen, 1930, pp 178 179 
heo also article by X Hans on ‘ Education in the USSR ’ , in Educational I car Bool lot 

1 noo ' 
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introduce universal pre-scliool education Now theie are 20 univer- 
sities [meaning colleges for tlie further education of persons over 18] with 
2371 students, and theSce are special Tartar branches of the universities 
which conduct their courses mostly in the native languages ” ^ But the 
Tartar Kepublic is not the most remarkable case “ In the Bashkir 
Bepublic before the revolution, 1 8 per cent of the children attended 
primary school In 1929 the percentage rose to 68 4 , in 1930 to 71 8 , 
in 1931 imiversal compulsory education was mtroduced The number of 
secondary schools m 1929-31 was 121, mth 16,300 children , in tlie 
followmg year there were 149 with 20,300 cluldren Arrangements 
are now bemg made to introduce umversal seven-year schoobng 
The republic has 4 umvcrsities (a teachers’ college, an agricultural institute, 
a medical school, a higher agricultural school), 30 technical schools, 2 
workers’ institutes, 2 workers’ faculties and 2 special schools ” Much the 
same report comes from the other distncts - 

Tins spectacular encouragement of practically all the vernaculars has 
had four distinct motives It w'as seen to be a necessary condition of the 
umty which has become the basis of the strength and permanence of the 
soviet power It is manifestly the feature of cultural autonomy on which 
each minority most obstinately insists Without the provision of schools 
in the vernaculars there could have been no such rapid conquest of 
lUiteracy as the Soviet Union has achieved Sloreover, without using the 
vemacidars there could have been no such widespread propaganda of 
communist doctrine, and no such gigantic circulation of the reported 
speeches of the Icadmg personalities as is now common It is interestmg 
to notice that enabling each mmonty to have its own schools docs not 
wholly promote the growth of national separatism Thus, neither in the 
Ukraine nor in Georgia is there local uniformity in the educational service 
If Russian is not to be the language of all the schools in those repubhes, 
so equally is not Ukrainian or Georgian Wherever the necessary mini- 
mum of families exist m a town or %Tllage, any such minority may have its . 

I “Schools tor Soviet Nationalities”, bj L Davjdov, in The School in (hr USSR 
(VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p 66) In 1934 it could be claimed, wo know not how accuratclj, 
that the Tartar Itopublio had a much larger proportion o! students in technical institutes 
(29 per 10,000 population) than either Germany or Great Britain, which each had IcN 
than 20 per 10 000 

~ Ibid pp 66 67 Thio “ universalism ” has extorted the admiration of hostile critics 
“ The achievements of the Soviet Goiemnicnt in the field of national education are a erj 
considerable These results were possible through n special svstem of financial sub 
ventions from central funds to the minorities Thus avhereas the Russians m the RSFSU 
receive from the treasury about 1 2 chemovotz roubles per head for educational needs, 
the nutonomons republics and regions receive from the same source alxiut 3 S chornovcl? 
roubles per head Without this central help the autonomous temtoncs, u«uallv the most 
backward would not have lieen able to undertake the enormous task Ihir. policy 
of the Soa let Gov erhment may be j ust and generous, being the only vi ay to repay Russia’s 
debt to these aboriginal inhabitants of ttmtorics comjuered during the centuries by 
Russians, and left neglected by tbo Imperial Government In spite of the partisan 
charaotor of education imparted, the national renascence of all Russian minorities is an 
actual fact which brings within itself immense possibilities in the future ” {Educaitonnl 
Pohey inSptiel Riitsta, by N Hans and S Hessen, 1930, p ISI) 
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own iiHinu its own inother-tonpiic Ntconhiiplj iWc aTt,iiii.k 

UKraiup, not onh Ulvniinian mIiooIs, hut nI*o Poiisli, Yiddish, KuBsmii 
Wliito Itiissiiin, Gorman, Grrcl K-.toniari, Litlm.inian, .'tIoIda\a,iii 

] 5 nlgannn and what not , in fact «ohools iihini; no fewer than tv cntj 
(lifTcrent \ cmiu iilars In Georgia tlun are, not onh Gior-'ian schools 
hut also Schools teaching in Armenian, Grcelr, German Hebrew, "i icMisli 
Uiissi.an, Turkish, Asssrinii, Polish, Kurdish and other tongues 

There is, indeed nccossaiil} an o\cmding unitv 'iniul nil the priideir 
diversities of the serviee of edtit if ion of the IkSSH The inijont} of thi 
teichcrs are, at prc sc iit, ncc essarih of Ttussian evtrac tinn, and usually 0 
Russian training Ml of them have been educated 111 Hu*'->ian htJ'ratiirc 
In all schools Russian is, if not the fir-t, alwav/' the second I uigunge 
Kine-lcnths of all the exist mg boolcs are in the Ru«‘'nn language Anioni 
the lesser nationalities, onij the Ukraine wlnt-li In'- been in home respect 
m achanee of the RRIASR, can find a complete education il staff of iks own 
2MI the rest luue still to clcpcmd, for all but eommon “ehoohiig to a cO’' 
sidcrablc extent on the produc Is of Itloscow, Leningrad and Kicr l\Iorf 
ox CT, the local autonomy of the cdneational bctwciC m the couple of dore 
constituent and autonomous republics docs not evtend to fimclnmcnt 
principles in winch the whole of the US^^R has, according to coiistitiitioni 
practice, to keep m line w ith the RRF.SR Fmallv , an increasing propoi 
tion, though still oiiR fewer than a quarter, of all the tone hers are menihci 
of, or candidates for, the Communist Party or the Young Commiinu 
League (Comsomols) TIic whole tone of tvci'y school is avowedlj an 
inarkcdl> commiiuist and no rival doctrine is inculcated. 

This continuous clisseniin.ition of communist doctrine through fh 
entire service of education — which is parallel with, and doubtless cquidl 
pervasive with, the common practice, in ev cr} national sjstem of schoolm 
(and not least m Great Britain and the United States), of basing the schoi 
life upon the domin.int creed and constitution of the particular country- 
lias i gre.it influence on the Inekwaid races of the UvSSR “ For n/m 
nationalities ”, it has heen said, “ some of which ate still in [the] nomad: 
stage of cv'olution, the Marxist doctrine of the struggle of capital an 
labour is as incomprehensible and unreal as some mystic philosoph; 
They acquire the new dogma as a new religion, and simply exchanf 
Buddha .and Mahomet foi Marx and Lcnm IVliat thej leally imbll 
'^yer} ^ea&.| the propaganda ag<amst the western capitalist world T 1 
int'ciuatid "*0 m of the Communist Part) is reflected 111 their minds as 
militantsp^^v sm for the first woikeis’ arid peasants’ state, wduch is tl 
fathcrhiPJ o^ “nslav'ed eastern nationalities In Moscow they ai 
induced to of the new Eurasian world opposed to the rottc 

civilisation of bourgeois Europe ” ^ Take it all m all, w e must agree tlu 
the trend of umvea^sahsm in the soviet service of education has “ immem 
possibilities in the iiiturc ” ! 

\ - . 

1 Edxicational Policy Soviet Pussia, bj N Hans and & Uessan, 1030, p 185 
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Pohjteclimlimhon 

Turning now to the curriculum and pedagogic methods of the schools, 
we have to note during the past five years, a far-reachmg change, definitely 
making for greater efficiency The whole decade, 1921-1930, was a 
period of luxuriant experiment, when the lessons of other countries were 
Ignored , disciphne was neglected , the pupils were supposed to go\ err 
the school , the teachers did as they liked, whilst the inspectors favourec 
one system after another ^ The result -has been described by foreign 
observers as a “ joyous Bedlam ”, in wluch the pupils learned all sorts oi 
things, and the cleverest among them not a little, but seldom the forma 
lessons common to other countries “ The soviet school child ”, notec 
one observer, “ was apt to get a very uneven kind of traimng, and tc 
develop piecocious brightness in some tlungs, with woeful lack of precise 
knowledge in others ” In 1931 the authorities seem to'have leabsed thal 
tlus was not an ideal tra inin g for life If gossip is to be trusted, one 
member aftei another, in a meetmg of the Central Executive Committee 
of the XJSSIl (TSIK), rose to complam that his own children, though eagei 
and bright, could not spell, were weak in their arithmetic, and knew more 
about the bad conditions of labour in capitalist countries than about the 
geography of the USSR In 1931 Andrei Bubnov succeeded A V. Luna' 
charslcy as People’s Commissar of Education for the BSESR, and the 
whole system v as reformed firom top to bottom School discipline wae 
restored Subjects were once more taught separately, the common appa- 
ratus of examinations and exact marking was introeiuced and the curri- 
culum for each grade was drastically remodelled 

Commumst enthusiasts are prone to see throughout these far-reaching 
changes in the soviet educational system the gradual adoption of a prin- 
ciple which IS summed up in a strange new word — poljdechnilasation 
“ This reform ”, says one of its leading advocates, “ has no precedent, in 
point of force, significance and scientific basis, in the whole histoiy oi 
popular education ” “ In its simplest form tlus trend is manifested m the 
scheme of reorgamsation of the elementary and secondary schools, in 
supersession of the ” Dalton Plan ” and the “ Complex ” or “ Project 
Scheme ”, which at first charmed the educational admimstrators In the 
“ polytechmeal school ’ the teacher is not to be spared the grind of 

' Tins IS pictured in the so called Diary’ of a Jimsian SchooThoy, bj IN Ogniov (1928) , 
actnallv -n-rilten by a teacber in a soviet school / 

- ‘ IPolyteclinical ’ btcause it imparts to the children the scientific ftmdaraentala of 
the most cs=etitial branches of production in the national economv, combining, in tho 
process of tuition and education general sub]eets rrith productive labour as applied in 
progressive production and technique ” (“ The Polytechmeal School ”, by S Gaissmovich, 
Assistant Director of the Scientific Research Institute of Polj technical Education, in 
The School in the USSR (TOKS, 'Moscow, 1933), p 54) 

Tho decree of Octolier 16, 1918, had declared that “ tho principle of productive labour 
should underlie tho whole educational system tho teaching in tho schools must bear a 
poll technical character” {Collection of Decrees and Resolutions on education (in P,.ussmn) 
iloscou , 1918 , 1 ol 1 p 107) - 


2b2 
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individual teaching, and not even the task of dehvering set lectures to lus 
ddss The pupils are no longer to he reheved from the mental effort of 
actually leatmng and remembering -what the l^eacher tells them The new 
feature is that the giving of information by the teacher is always to be • 
accompanied by specific action on the part of the scholars , as^ for instance, 
by their performance of the operations that the teacher is,descfibmg 
“ Both industrially and educationally ”, notes an English authority, 
“ Soviet Russia’s policy is a gigantic exercise according to Samuel Butler’s 
prmciple ‘ learn by doing ’ ” ^ With this ob]ect, the school, whether 
“ four year ” (or, as we should say, elementary) , or ” seven year ” or 
“ ten year ” (which we should call secondary), is now placed in constant^ 
and intimate association with one or more of the neighbouring factories, 
or in the country, with adjacent state or collective farms The school 
becomes a centre of instruction, not only in reading and muting in one or 
more languages, but also m the principles of all the sciences, taught always 
as the basis oj the various arts of production This invariable bias towards 
“ technology ” is, m the elementary and secondary school, not at all with 
the idea of “ pre-apprenticeship ” to any one craft, but defimtely in order 
to create m all the pupils a common intellectual basis of scientific method 
for all the various courses of vocational framing in one or other of which, 
on the completion of their school years, they will severally elect to engage 
It is with this end in view that the teachers’ lessons m science are to 
comprise descriptions of the various products, includmg some account of 
their history and their specific utihty, together with the different processes, 
of material production, in close relation to the teacher’s expositions and 
explanations of the scientific principles, mechanical or physical, chemical 
or biological, on which these processes of production are based In the 
schemes of the most enthusiastic advocates of polytechnikisation the 
pupils were not merely to experiment with models or test-tubes m 
the school laboratory or workshop, but also to spend part of each week in 
the factory or on the farm, actually usmg the machinery and the tools 
of each productive process , witnessmg the output of their own manual 
effort , being shown how to overcome their manual mefficiency and com- 
pelled to reahse how the processes illustrate and confirm what the teacher 
had told them of the scientific principles underlying the work This, 
hovever, was seldom found either practicable or convenient Moreover, 
it proved to be not even very educational In the schools actually nsitcd 
m 1934, it had been wholly or mainly replaced by visits of a whole class 
to the factory under the gmdance of the teacher ® But if an Enghsh 

^ Industry and Education, in Soviet Russia, fay J C Crowther (1932) 

* It may fae thougfat that this practice of taking the pupils inside the factory, witli 
the teachers themselves explaining the manufacturing processes, is in line mth the practice 
of educational visits ” adopted in the faest of the English elementary schools An 
important difference is that the London hoys and girls are mostly taken to such places 
as 11 estminster Afafaoy and the National Gallery, with the object of making them realise 
the past The Mo-cow faojs and girls are taken to the cngmeering and clothmg factories 
limiting establishments and gigantic bakeries, in one or other of vrluch most of them "mil 
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teaolier imagines that such a “ polytechmcal school'” is merely a'variant 
of the “ manual training ” or the “ vocational bias ”, sometimes advocated 
for English schools , or if the employer thinks it an admirable de%ace for 
malang stalled craftsmen, he shows that he has not understood what the 
soviet pedagogues are aimmg at They are not seeking to direct the 
pupils’ attention to particular occupations, or to persuade them to choose 
such occupations when they leave school, or even to create in them any 
special fitness for these occupations Whether the bo}' s and girls eventually 
become carpenters or cultivators, tractor drivers or school teachers, 
admimstrators or dramatic authors, does not, at the school stage, concern 
the educators What is qmte sincerely intended by the poljdechmcal 
school IS the very opposite of framing m any particular vocation or crafts- 
manship , m fact, an improvement m the intellectual eqmpment of dll 
the pupils throughout the land, irrespective of the particular occupations 
that they will severally choose It is held that, merely to compel children 
to listen to lectures, or to witness experiments or even to “ play about ” 
lay themselves, in the school workshop or laboratory, is not the way to 
render ihe whole hody of citizens, which is what these pujnls are to become, 
cither scientifically minded or intellectually active Nor will even a 
passive understanding of the lessons learned at school stir, in the adolescent, 
the intellectual curiosity, the mitiative and the inventiveness that the 
Soviet Union seeks to create in all its citizens ^ And thus we have at 
present in the USSR, not yet all the teachers m all the schools, but hterally 
thousands of them,^ as yet mostly m the seven- or ten-year schools, 

find employment The object is to make them understand the principles and applications 
of contemporary science as applied in production 

The four chief industries now chosen for this practical demonstration of scientific 
principles arc engineering, manufacturing chemistry, the production of electricity, and 
agriculture (Science and Lducalion in (tie USSR, by Professor Pinkovicli, 1935, pp 30 33 ) 
^ " ‘ And how in the world,’ asked one of our party, when wo wore introduced to the 
mathematics professor, ‘ do you succeed in converting mathematics to concreteness ? ’ 
Por answer the professor opened a cupboard and displayed a row of tms of different shapes 
innd sizes * Which require the least matenal ? Which pack best mto a given space ’ 
Which ? ’ There is no lack of practical problems for the mathematicians ” (The 
Broad Highway of Soviet Education, by G A Harrison, 1934, pp 23 24) 

The soviet pedagogic experts make the largest claims for this now technique of educa 
tion between 8 to 17 One of them writes as follows “ The above described process of 
the reciprocal fructification of physics, chemistry, mathematics and natural history, by 
technology, productive labour and modem technique, is one of the most outstandmg 
features of sbviot instruction and education It secures the teaming of a perfectly new 
intelligentsia which possesses not only the culture of teasoinng, pondermg and 
expressing opinions [but also] the culture of the intellect that is closely connected with 
labour and action Material production on which the new man is hemg educated in the 
soviet school, secures to him a knowledge of the value and significance" of the sciences 
These are people who think and reason for the sake of actmg, and who act and build 
consciouslj and intellectually ” (“ The Polytechmcal School ”, by S Gaissmovich, in 
The School in the USSR, VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p 61) 

- The “ seven year polytechmcal school ” was stated to be the rule in most cities in 
1933, and was expected to be extended to “ the whole of the country side ” by 1937 
(Moscow Daily News, March 3, 1934) This apparently impossible programme is already 
hemg earned out, by the simple expedient of annually prolonging the stay in each school 
by one year Thus, in 1934 or 1935, the four year schools automatically become five jear 
schools , in 1935 or 1936, six year schools , and in 1936 or 1937, seven year schools In 
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educating their pupils in science by describing tlie things that "we consume 
or use , whence they are derived and how they are grown ox manufactured , 
the machines and the processes that are employed, and, at the same time, 
the scientific principles or generahsations that the machines and the 
processes exemplifj^ And hterally hundreds of thousands of pupils are, 
in the light of the teachers’ lectures, learmng by makmg thmgs , though, 
as we think, at this stage not usually in the factory but more commonly 
by watching the product emerge from the process which their own manual 
effort has — at any rate in a small way, in the school workshop or laborator) 
or garden plot — ^set going and gmded ^ 

Now, the present writers are not competent to assess the pedagogic 
efficiency of this “ polytechnikising ” of the elementary and secondary 
schools It must be understood as a dehberate attempt to bnng the 
school closely into contact with adult bfe and practice All schoohng is 
to become traimng for the active work, the recreation and the leisure of 
the producer It is taken for granted that there can be no room in the 

tho course of this gradnal enlargement of the numbers in attendance at each school an 
additional teacher n ill bo pro\nded It should be noted that the upper standards of a 
seven year school all learn one foreign language Either English or German is chosen 
One of tho present writers saw such a school, with its German taught pupils of 13-15, in 
» Tillage in the province of JIoscok It is amazing to contemplate that, if the programme 
can ho carried oat, the school in every village from the Baltic to the Pacific will be teaching 
a foreign language In not one village m Englalid la there (1935) such a school ' 

’ The Communist Manifesto of 1848 bj Marx and Engels, eTplicitly proposed tho 
" ecmhxnaixon of education xcith industrial production” as well as tho “combination of 
agriculture with manufacturing industries , the gradual abolition of tho distinction between 
town and countrv hi a more equable distribution of the population ” The conception of 
“ pobdechnihisation ” of education is to be found repeatedly m the writing of Mars 
(notably in the proceedings of tho Geneva Congress of the First International in 1806) 
and Engels , if was more than once expounded by Lenin , and it appears in tho earliest 
educational pronouncements of the Bolshevik Government in 1917—1918 It was speciaUj 
advocated m The Labour School, a notable book (in Russian and German) by Professor P 
Blonslij in 1020 But for tho first decade and a half the schools had to get along as they 
could in a welter of pedagogic experimentation coupled with mass campaigning against 
lUiteracy Eot until praeticalli all the children had been got to school could the trans 
formation of the outlook of tho schools and their teachers be seriously undertaken In tho 
aears 1910-1933 the r>hn for “polytechnikising” the schools was worked out, and pro 
mulgated in ' directives ” to bo put in operation by the several Commussariats of Educa- 
tion The English student will find useful the chapters by Professor B Gruzdev L 
Eamener and '' Gaissinovich m The School in the USSR (VOKS, Moscow, 1933) , The 
I nc Tear Plan and the Cultural Rciolution, by Alfred Kurella (Workers Bookshop 1C King 
Street, London, E C , 1931) , The Broad Highirap of Sonet Education by C A Harrison, 
1 ith preface hi Beatneo King (Society for Cultural Relations, London, 1932) , Cultural 
Construction in the Third Decisive 1 ear, by D "Skomorovsky (Moscow, 1931) , and two 
articlis hv Bcatnce King in The British Russian Gazette for January and March 1933 
Among Eroncb works wo ma\ notice Les Predihmes fundamentaux de VEcole du Travail 
by Pistrak (Paris 1927) , and Les Problemes de I instruction publigue en regime soiieligue, 
by A V Lunacharsky (Paris, 1925) especially chap iv " Le cnlto de la production ”, 
pp 103 I3I Organisation et principes de Venseignement en URSS, par ,Iean y Tnllat 
(Pans 1931, 70 pp) 

“It was in “^ptemher 1931 that a resolution of the (Mntral Committee of tho Com 
mnnist Party insisted as part of a general reform of tlie school system, on universal 
polydcchnikj'>ation At tho beginning of 1934 the fiovnarkom of the RSESR took in 
hand the erstcmatic improvement of the teachers’ training colleges, and the necessary 
raising of the teachers’ qualifications” (Moscow Daily Keirs.hlarch 3, 1934) 
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hQVici Fthool e\ btcm foT ftnv trninnjg for ihf life of n non }>’-orInr‘'r Bvor'i 
bov or girl, -ftiibotit c\ccption. — even tlm-e v.bo='’ jmcnts Imve in the 
puvt been noii-prodnren — Anil be brought up, from tin* first vitli n view 
•• to the eventual ftfloption of nn occupation, n?eful to the communitj,, 
Till'S occupation xnav he either that of manual laiiour nr < ii.it of an iiitcl 
Icctual profe-i'iou 1 he joung people vullall be given equal oj>portuniti(-s 
of choice it 10 or 17 as hetween tiiffermt occujiations, so fur ns aetoni- 
inorlation and the reqiureraenta of the commimitv' permit, nceoiduig to 
their facilities and desires* But no provision at all n ninde f<n the 
< duration of a “ leisure d.vss ”, vcluch assumes that its fiinelutn is iw rolv 
tint of tMsling, more or loss beaiilifullv, at the c’cp'i.se of others , or 
cv’cn th.il of sjKndmg a lifetime m “ philosophising '* without doing 
Moreover, there is another reason for mahmg no distnution, so far as 
elennutan and sorondan* Bclioohng is c oncerned between tho-e who niav 
eventu.dlv idopt one octup'’ tumor another ItiinotonU fortheev'mse 
of their orcupatiou that schooling has to prop ire them , thcj. Inve to h ' 
trained for lifh itself On the assumption of nmvcrsil partKipntion, njion 
which fsoviet Communism is based, all bojs and girls Invt not oni} to 
he trinnd for a prodnelivc occupation, but also educated for o< live and 
mteihgeut citirenship and further for all the rest of the activities of life 
And, if onlv to obtain the ma\imum benefit for the coinmiiintv < his training 
for the whole of life must ho universal It is not PUjipo-<cd that ill eilirens 
vsill hue the same faculties or indeed, equal capacitv , hut there must 
be no attempt to create t speeml i Ins? for whom, whether Ia lu a or i usloni 
or by the device of prescribing p irticular scholastic attainments to winch 
access Is ijstncted, anv or all of the br.vin-w orbing occnpitions an 
reserved It is held that lu itlicr the parents' wealth nor thejr officwl or 
professional status, nor even their mtellf’ctunl aUaiimi''nts or distinction, 
ought to obtain for the ir c hiklren anv pn frrcnce in opponimbK of fti'-t l.f r 
education, or m the adoption of an occupation, over other- If'ss fortunate 
in thoir pan ntage Vo* itumal training, including furth r or higher, and 
more spenahsccl edin itinn — beginnnm onU on the ronijih tK*u of th< 
common school course which it is assume, I, will m the u' ir tutnn h < at 
1.S— nni«t be open without distinction of ,'e\ or r.icc or * Oioiur. rtiv lion 
than of panntal r,tnb or aflluence/ to nil Having l*'» mness ,j-\ c-puitv 
and Ukmg for the particular occupation cho'en Xs the ronnnun.tv has 
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to pay ioT tlie maintenance as well as the tr<immg of most of the aspirants, 
the number to be admitted to the several courses of vocational trauung 
has necessaril} to be decided, jear bv year, by the governmental autlior- 
itios, in accordance with the requirements of the several seivices or 
professions It follows that a selection must often be made among the 
aspirants , and this is, in practice, effected by a compefitn e examination 
Only the most promising can be admitted for the occupations m which 
there are temporarih more appheanfs than places to be filled ^ 

Almost contemporaneously with the “ polytechnikisation ’ of the 
'chools, and to some extent in pursuance of a similar conception of 
education as traimng for hfe, a drastic reorganisation of all the uxiiv er->ities 
and technical colleges was carried out The universities," some of which 
had survnv'od from tsanst times, hav'e been somewhat overshadowed by 
the separate specialised colleges or institutes, the number of which has 
. been increased up to (1935) over 800 To each of these institutions 'has 
been assigned the definite function of training its students between 18 and 
23 either for the 'practice of a particular occupation or profession, or for 
research m a particular branch of science And for the better promotion 
of this dehberatc training for hfe, the supreme administration of most of 
the various colleges and institutes was talccn awav from the Commissanat 
of Education, and entnisted to the commissariats responsible for the 
several branches of industry or administration that the students intended 
to serve Thus the colleges and institutes trauung engineers industrial 
chemists and similar techmcians were placed imder tlie USSR Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, which has a special department for their 

* ‘ Tlie Commissariat of Education retained complete control only over the Pedogogio 
InsVitotea and those of Fine Art-, But the Dcjnrtmcnt of y ocational Education has 
retained eortam rights of supervision over the nholp finld of vocational education At 
nresent there arc no le«s than 12 different coromis=ariats nhith have their separate net 
wo-k o» vocational schools” [ ‘Education in the UFSR ", by X Hans, in Educational 
Tear Srot 1933, p 573) 

Concnrrontlv with this reform the total number of higher institutes, corrcopondrng 
"oughh to Bntioh university coUcgc”! in medicine, commerce and mdustry, engmeermg 
Isw, economics, po iegogv and the fine arts, has bwn increacod to over SOO, having over 
■too 000 students over 18, pursuing courses from three to sue years Perhaps tlie largest 
and most magnificent of these is that modestly termed the Polytcchmcal Institute at 
icningrad nhith has ten faculties avilh about 1000 professors and teachers, and 10,000 
students of either sex (about to be increased \o 13,000) , all over 18, and pursuing a five 
years coursein one or other branch of applied science or technology, leading to immediate 
appomttnents as specialist teclinicians in one or other branch of industry This technical 
university covers with its huildmga more than one square mOe, its chief physics laboratorv 
tommands, for its espenments, an elcctneal current of a miliion volts , its librftrr sub 
scribes for 135 foreign scientific periodicals It has a special faculty for “ cultural ’ 
studies, including foreign languages, history and, literature Engbsh and German are 
compnkory m all the faculties, wlidst Irench is optional 

® Although emphasis is constantly laid on the activities of the scientific colleges and 
institutes (which usually deal uifli mote than physical or biological science and always 
involve one or more fomign languages), the universities old and new continue to exist 
and even to grow, although not usually proliferating into additional faculties The 
universities are now (1935) 21 in number, with various faculties most of which count alao 
as scientific research institutco in particular snh}ects, and are closelv as',ociatcd alihe with 
the ESSR Academy of Sciences and the USSR commissariats concemed’with production 
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supervision Those training chemists in dye-stuffs are imder the USSR 
Commissariat of Light Industries, ■which includes textiles The medical 
colleges come under the superintendence of the several commissariats of 
health of the various republics Similarly those traimng teachers remain 
with the several commissariats of education , on the other hand those 
training agronomists, of whom so many more are now required for the 
state and collective farms, are directed by the new USSR Commissariat 
of Agriculture It would be an erroi to assume that this administrative 
reorganisation, according to subjects or faculties, of the 800 colleges and 
institutes of what, in Great Britain or Germany would be considered of 
jiniversity rank, implies or reqmres any limitation of the curriculum 
Those competent to judge have testified to the fact, almost to their own 
surpnse, that the purest of mathematics, and the least applied of the other 
sciences, still hold an honoured place in JIoscow, Leningrad and Kiev 
It does mean, indeed, that each institution" is to make itself as efficient as 
possible in its definite function of turning out the best-eqmpped pro- 
fessionals in its particular line - But it is recognised that the best-equipped 
engineer or chemist, teacher or researcher, is not produced by excluding 
from his training cither pure mathematics or the most abstract phj sics, 
or that which is sometimes particularly designated as culture It is quite 
understood that history and hterature, foreign languages, and a Imowlcdge 
of the institutions and accomplishments of other countries, not to mention 
Some acquaintance -mth all the sciences, are as much required to produce 
the perfect tcchmcian as specialised proficiency m his own technique ^ 
He is, however, not required to spend years m the study of the language, 
literature and philosophy of Ancient Greece and Rome 

It IS contemplated and hoped that the great gulf ivhich has heretofore 
existed betiveen the brain- working occupations, and those left to the 
manual workers will be, by these educational reforms, narrowed and 
budged, if not, 111 the course of time, entirely removed It is held that ^ 
there is no bram-workmg occupation — ^not even that of poet or painter, 
administrator or army officer — ^in which the professional would not be 
better, not only for “ poljdiechnical ” education in childhood or youth, 
but also for some actual tiaining in manual arts, and even, when he is m 
full vigour, for some mtermixture of manual work witli his intellectual 
actiiuties Equally it is contended that there is no manual-working 
occupation which would not be better performed if the worker had a 
scientifically trained mind, and reahsed the place in the hfe of the com- 
munity that his occupation held In the one duty that (apart fiom the 
steadily dwindling “ deprived ” categories) all men and women have m 
common m the so'viet state, namely that of active participation in citizen- 
ship and public work , as also in thp part of Me — actually the greater 
part — ^that all are equally entitled to enjoy, namely the hours of rest, 

^ In 1934 it was specially direoted that world histoTV, as a subject in itaolf, desirable in 
o\ory lacultj, should bo taken up again^ From October 1934 scores of courses in history 
arc being gn on m all the principal educational centres, 
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m theu respective functional proficiency The fact that one man studies 
longer than another may make him able to do more things, and may lead 
hm to specialise on noik for nliich the other is not equipped, but it docs 
not put liim in any difterent social position, and may often not lead to any 
higher remuneration 

The Orgamsahon of Leisure 

It raav have seemed, from the emphasis placed on the “ polytochni- 
kising ” of all schools, and the stress laid, even in the highest colleges and 
institutes, on technology, as if the trend in soviet education was entirely 
materialistic, m the sense of seeking only an ever-increasing output of 
matenal commodities This is far from being the case Indeed, the trend ^ 
towards “ cultural ” developments is, m the soviet sernce of education,' 
at least as marked as that towards votationalism ^ IVliat is significant is 

J Even jn the moifc highly dovclojicd polj technical school tho curriculum includes 
what arc usuallj thought of as “ cultural ’’ aubjccts Thus tho PooploV Commissar of 
Education in the KSrSR, speaking to tho I iftccnth All Union Congress of Soviets, gave tho 
following analysis of tho time tahk for the fifth, sivth and boventh years (ages 13, 1 1 ntidir>) 


KsoRO 

l’( r Cl nt or 
School limo 

>nmlicr of Hours 
per Month 

1 I ahour in production 

18 

221 

2 Physical Scitnco (mathematics, plmics, 



ohcmisfri, natural histon, drawing) 

3 Social Scienci?— including literature and geo 

38 

18 

graphy 

23 

30 

4 Languages 


0 

6 Music and phy sioal culture 

n 

IH 

0 Club work 

f. 

61- 


100 

127 


Quoted in XJnnersal Educalion md the Poli/keJnttl ttniton of the Schools (Btissian) 
Ofoscow, 1031),p 102 


Hero IS tho “ model time table ", issued by tho Commissariat of Education of tho 
KSFSR for tho guidance of local authorities and teachers for children from 8 to 16 
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tint tli(sc t\\o ticncls arc not xcgtrded as antagonists or rivals in tlie 
trauiiiifi for life, still less as appcrtniung to scparitc strata or classes of 
the population All ihen and women, watliout e\ception, aic expected to 
bLcoine noikeis and piodiicers, ivlicthcr by hand or by brain, and there- 
fore all, without exception, reqiinc appropriate technological training 
But all men and women are likewise expected to become actii e citi/eiis, - 
p irticipating in all the life of the community, no less in their hours of 
leisure than in their ivork time A significant feature in the daily routine 
of the government departments of education m the Soviet Union is the 
large part occupied wath specifically “ culturdl ” developments, both 
within and bevond the schools and colleges a much greater part, it is 
clear, than in the corresponding government departments of England or 
New York State The result is seen m the great expansion of “ cultural ’’ 
activities among the population during the past decade, which to say the 
least, does not fall short of the contemporary growdh in industrial produc- 
tion 

** PhijncaJ Cult toe 

Characteristically enough, in this storj of the Remaking of Man, w^e 
have to begin with physical culture, in winch the people of Tsarist Russia 
w ere ovceptionall}' defitient For the children of all ages, from the creche 
to the highest class in the ten-year school, there is nowadays nothing so 
unn crsally taught, and so incessantly repeated, as training in the bodily 
habits that make for perfect health In 1923 an All-Umon Council for 
Phj sical Culture was established, cousistmg of representatives of the trade 
unions, the romnnmist Part'v and the Comsomols, on the one hand, and 
of the Commissariats of Education, llealth and Defence Under the 
influence of tins council, and largely at the expense of the commissariats 
of education of the seveial constituent and autonomous republics, physical 
exercises of all lands have been made the subject of reiieated scientific 
investigation, and of literally hundreds of textbooks and treatises, winch 
the State publishing enteipriscs have issued to the teachers m hundreds 
of thousands of copiet thus in numbers vastly exceeding those for Great 
Britain Germany or the United States ' For the adolescents an important 
channel of influence for both sexes is the rapidly growing Y^oung Com- 
miimat League (Comsomols) now (1935) counting some five milhon mem- 
bers, mostly between 17 and 25 In every Comsomol cell the maintenance 
of peifect health is demanded from every member Daily physical 
exercises become a social obligation, the fulfilment of which is urged every 
mornmg throughout the land by the innumerable loud speakers of the 
state radio service But the most striking manifestation of this “ univer- 
sahsm ” m physical culture is the increase durmg the past few years m 
organised participation in every form of sport or games, from running, 

' The titles of a number of these publications, scarcclj any of ivhioh have been trans 
latcd, are given in jVcui Hinds, diew Men ^ bv Thomas lYoedj (1932), pp ■134, ^37 and 
483 810 See also an article on “ I’hjsical Culture in the USSR ” bv T Hntelims, m 
British Bussinn Gazette, October 1931. 
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skating, ski-jumping, romng, bicycling, fencing and gymnastic entertain- 
ments, to football, basket-ball, bowls, lawn tennis, baseball and folk 
dancmg ^ Voluntary military drill and nfle-sbooting competitions attract 
tbeir tliousands Glidmg and parachute jumpmg are growing speciabties 
and there are already a considerable number of aroateiiT a'vuators Millions 
of young people noi\ “ take to the road ” for their rest-days and annual 
vacations , and there is a substantial begmmng of mountaineering stimu- 
lated and promoted by “ proletarian ” tounst agencies ® Oifizcidtui mkt, 
or regular members of physical culture clubs or circles — meaning associa- 
tions for practising any outdoor game or sport— there were said to be, in 
the USSR, some two millions in 1927, over five millions m 19S1, and by 
the end of the Second Rive-Year Plan in 1937 there are expected to be 
many more, some say no fewer than thirty milhons ' Over 50,000 of 
these members paraded in the Red Square in 1931 on the tenth anmversary 
of the “ Red Sports International ”, when Stahn and other leading states- 
men greeted them from Lenin’s mausoleum Vast stadiums have been 
erected for their accommodation m nearly every great city from Lemngrad 
to Tashkent Twenty years ago hardly anything of this habit of outdoor 
games and sport existed among the Russian people Nowadays there is 
some ground for the estimate that a vastly greater aggregate number, and 
even a larger proportion, of the adolescents of the USSR are to be found, 
say on a day m June, actively engaged in outdoor games or sports, than 
(if we exclude those who merely look on) in Great Britain or the United 
States Three sahent differences strike the observer One is the extent 
to which, in the Soviet Umon, all this cultivation of games and sport is 
consciously based'bn the conviction, m the young people themselves, that 
it promotes and maintains physical health and therefore constitutes a part 
of CIVIC duty Another is the close' association, not only of physical 
exercises, but also of all organised games, with medical supervision and 
research “Without medical control no physical culture ” is the slogan 
“ We are notjonly rebmlding human society on an economic basis , we 
are mending the human race on scientific principles ” Hence not only 
half a dozen separate institutes for research m different branches of 
physical culture,® but also systematic medical examination,' spnng and 

^ Neither cricket nor goH seems j ot to have become natiiralised in the USSR Inci- 
dentally, we maj observe, the “ professional ” is unknown ui soviet sport , and tbero is 
the 1 ery minimum of bettmg or wagering for money m connection with games 

“ “ If the young Sonet worker wonts to spend his vacation hiking in some part of the 
Soviet Union, be has only to join the Society for Proletarnn Tours and Evcursions In 
almost every comer of the vast Sonet Union this society has estahbshed tourist centres, 
providmg an ideal jumping off place for hikes and evcursions and enabling the young 
worker, at an w.tromely moderate cost, to got acquainted with such beautiful places as 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, the Urals, Kazakstan, Central Asia , to explore the rivers, lakes 
and forests of the central part of the USSR, or to see things of on antiquarian interest, 
relics of older civilisations This society also organises excursions to the new soviet fac 
toriG% nhere the achievements of modem technique may be seen ” {Youth in the. Soviet 
Umon, by Vladimir Zaitsev, 1*131, p 52) 

® Suchas the Institute for the Health of Children, the Institute for Therapeutic Physical 
Culture, the Institute for Physical Therapy and Orthopedy, the Institute for Occupational 
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autumn, of every member of a games association , and a resident doctor 
at ev ei^’^ trade umon “ rest house ” or holiday home The third difference 
IS the cordial encouragement, the cooperation and the financial subven- 
tions that are umversall} accorded to what has quickly become a national 
habit, not only by the People’s Commissars of Education and Health in 
the various constituent and autonomous republics but also by every 
government department that can be helpful 


Pohtical Culture 

In the USSR, second only in magmtude to the dehberate promotion 
of physical culture, is the planned dissemination of what is termed political 
culture Apart from the duundlmg categories of the “ deprived ”, every 
person over 18 is expected to be, not only a voter, but also a voter with 
understanding of what he is voting about, and, as we have elsewhere 
explamed, even an active participant m public admmistration of one kind 
or another For efficiency, this obviously requires umvcrsal traimng 
Accordingly elaborate pro\ ision is made by every organ of the government 
for the spread of what is not unreasonably deemed pohtical culture We 
need not descnbe its foundation in the school, where the atmosphere, and 
ei en the curriculum, is as much interpenetrated by Marxian commumsm, 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the commg of the world 
revolution, as that of the English school by a conventional Christiamty, 
loj alty to a constitutional monarchy and the glories of the British Empire 
More specific instruction runs through all the activities of the Young Com- 
munist League (Comsomols), whose members form a large proportion of 
the “ actnusts ”, not only in trade umon administration, but also m the 
prolonged educational campaigns by which more than 90 per cent of the 
electors are rallied to v ote at the periodical soviet elections in the large 
cities There are orthodox textbooks of ‘ Pohtical Grammar ”, backed 
by quite an extensive literature, m the hands of all the aspirants for 
appointment as teachers m the elementary and secondary schools On 
this literature they arc lectured durmg their courses at the equivalent of 
the English training colleges But probably the most powerful and the 
most continuous influence is the periodical press Few people m the 
western world reahse that the daily, weekly or monthlj newspaper is 
actually more widely read, and more universally penetrative, in the USSR 
than evenmtheIJmted States ^ Yetthecontentof thisimmenseperiodical 
press IS the very opposite of what the newspaper proprietors of the western 

Diseases the Instittite'for Social Hrgicne, the Institute for Health Eesorts md Spas, not 
to mention the Psjtho physiological laboratories of the Commissariat of Defence 
- * For a fuller description of the newspaper and magazine Press in the USSR seo JDie 
PrcfSR Sowjet Jiv/tJands, by Just (Berlin IDil), also the statistics in Press and PuVli^Jitng 
in the Sonet Umon (School of Slavonic Studies 1935) The chapter by K IV Postzato 
on' PadioPress and PuVilishmg ”in TirelrcjS/Kifios in SoiieI edited by 31 I Cole, 

1933 pp 205 248, gives on admirable account of hoir the several types of newspapers are 
organised, and the place the\ fill in the social organism 
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■world believe to bo mdispensable to nation-'wide circulations Imagine a 
mdely circulatmg newspaper, all copies of wbicb are paid for (there being, 
m the USSR, no system of “ returns ”), yet carrying hardly any paid 
advertisements, and offering no bribes of msurance, no competition^ for 
prizes, and no distribution of books or other gifts among its readers — a 
ne-wspaper, moreover, which contains absolutely no “ police court news ” 
and no reports of divorce cases , nothing about the fashions in dress , 
no stories of sex or murder or smcide or accidents , and no gossipmg 
personahties about the private Me of royalties, or miUionaires, or national 
celebrities > The ten thousand periodicals of the USSR, daily, weekly, 
monthly and quarterly, issued in 88 languages, catering for readers of aU 
sorts and all occupations, are endless in their diversity But in one respect 
they’’ are unifonn They are wholly occupied "with “ pubhc affairs ”, that 
IS to say, with pohtics in its widest sense, mcluding, of course, wealth 
production Some of them print telegrams of foreign news (but only 
news of this land), of which a copious supply is provided by the Soviet 
Telegraph Agency (TASS, estabhshed in 1925) from all the principal 
countries of the world'^ They all deal, more or less instructively, m editorial 
articles, -with issues of pubhc pohcy great or small But they also relate 
mnumerable incidents of public admmistration , exciting stories, full of 
statistics, of the achievements and successes of this or that factory or 
farm or school , and, still more frequently, gruesome accounts of the local 
breakdowns and failures of this or that branch of public admimstration 
As we have mentioned in the pre'viQus chapter, nowhere m the world is 
there such unspanng revelatiomof the blunders and losses of state factories 
or government departments, or of the acts of oppression or malversation 
by public o'fficials, as in the so-vuet newspapers, which are served by some- 
thing like three milhons of -village correspondents This is encouraged 
and approved by the So-viet Government, as the surest means of obtaimng 
the redress of popular grievances, and of preventing a repetition of the 
misdeeds of local agents What is not permitted is any advocacy of the 
private employment of wage labour m order to make a profit out of it, 
which IS known as exploitation, or of buying tlungs ■with a view to 
selling them at a profit, which is termed speculation , or any praise of 
the pohtical systems of foreign countries , or, mdeed, any suggestion that 
any other form of social orgamsation would be preferable to that of Soviet 
Commumsm To the foreigner the remarkable thmg is that such news- 
papers, filled -with nothing but reports and discussions about pubhc affairs, 
mcluding short stones illustratmg these subjects, but without' even the 
attraction of pohtical party contests, and devoid of any of the contents 
that secure great circulations m Rrance, Great Bntam or the Umted States, 
should be eagerly bought and devoured by nearly every family in the 
USSR " As a means of instructmg every citizen about the collective 

^ See ante, pp 629 630 

* The aggregate oirculatjon of each issue in 1936 is apparently not far short of 40 
millions, -which 19 about the number of separate households m the USSR The pnncipal 
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orgaiubation of agriculture, industry and government, on uliicli his ivell- 
heing depends, and of making him acquainted with the details of its local 
administration— that is to say, in giving hun the rudiments of political 
culture — ^there can be no question of the efScacy of such a ptess There 
will, of course, he less agreement about the educative result of always 
presentmg the existing system of government as if it were the only one 
to be considered This mvoh es forgomg such sharpemng of the mteliect 
as may result from the clash of arguments for and against democracy or 
monarchy, hberalism or consen atism, the Republican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Pai ty The soviet educationists esteem more highly, in the training 
for Ufe, the wide dissemination of the knowledge that they regard as 
essential for umversal participation in public affairs 

A similar umversal groundmg m pohtical culture is being created, in 
all their personal intercourse with their feUow-citizens, by the two or three 
milhon members of the Communist Party Every candidate for admission 
as a Party member has actually to prove his own “ pohtical -culture ” as 
well as his belief m the Party tenets It was a feature of the “ chistka ” 
or purge of the Party m 1933 that one of the requirements insisted on, as a 
qualification for remammg a member — ^m addition to faith, loyalty and 
works, together with a high standard of decency m personal hfe — ^was 
ability to expound and expiam to the average citizen the pohey and pro- 
gramme of the government in which they were takmg part Quite a 
number of honest and loyal members of the Party, of long standmg 
and good hfe, were excluded from membership, and relegated to a newly- 
invented lower grade of ‘sympathisers”, not for any “heresy” but 
merely because of their shorteoinmgs m mteUectual capacity and pohtical 
knowledge ^ 

It is, m fact, one of the prmcipal objects of soviet education that no 
adult should remam “ pohticaUy ilhterate ” To understand the A B C of 
public pohej , and to be acquainted with the machmery of government 
administration, may not be exactly the idea of pohtical culture entertamed 
by the British or American academic world But to make the whole 
hundred millions of adult men and women between the Baltic and the 
Pacific even so far “ pohticaUy hterate ”, almost as soon as most of them 
have become alphabetically hterate, would he no mean educational 
achievement — certainly m mere magmtude, a greater extension of “ cul- 
ture ” m this one part of life than any government of the western world 
has yet approached ^ And nothing less than this is withm the programme 

peasant newspaper, KreeiyansT nya Oazela, lias a circnlation of three bullions, ropntedto 
be the largest in the world 

^ See Chapter V in Part I pp 290 291 

- It IS w orth notice how much this universal spread of a common “ political literaiw ” 
among races of different eyperiences and temperaments is facilitated by the soviet policy 
of entrusting the local administration of each of the backward races of the USSR, not to 
members of the dommant Russian race, but to sedulously tramed and indoctrmated mem 
tiers of the particular race, speakmg the lemacular, famibar with local habits and svm 
pathetic with specificaUj racial 'customs The influence of such local admmistrators la 
promulgating what they have learned m Moscow must bo considerable 
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of tlie People’s Commissars of Education of tlic various constituent and 
autonomous republics of the I7»SSR 


Arhsitc Culture 

The wide diffusion of artistic cultuie among a v bole people has seldom, 
if ever, been recognised as part of the duty of goi ernment Yet m the 
USSR the artistic culture of the masses has its own place In the service 
of education , and Lunacharslij', who was for fifteen j’^ears People’s Com- 
missar of Education of the RSFSR, was particularly concerned with its 
promotion AVe may consider that there is little trace of it in the school 
curriculum, although music and drawing appear m that of every village 
school Even the Russian pedagogues have found no wa} of teaching art 
along with the alphabet, though we must not ignore the subtle personal 
influence, m the USSR as elsewhere, of the artistically gifted teacher 
There is, however, a very good beginmng of artistic culture in some, at 
least, of the schools Here is am attractive description, as long ago as 
1920, of what goes on in the “ forest schools ” in the summer villas built 
by the well-to-do in the forest around Moscow^ now converted into con- 
valescent homes for aibng children, or simply hobday homes for others 
“ The unique thing here,” said hir Brailsford on his nsit in 1920, “ and 
indeed m all the Russian schools, W'as the prominence given to aesthetic 
culture Every villa had its piano The children evidently revelled in 
drawing and pamting, and were encouraged to exercise their creative 
fancy Some of their portraits, and even more of their interpretations of 
Russian fairy tales, showed imusual talent They vied with each other, 
moreover, in writmg verses Each little colon)’- had its ' soviet ’, m which 
the children, with the aid of a teacher, learned to discuss their own affaiis 
I saw one of these m session, the girls very solemn and businesslike, and 
obviously leading the commumty, the boys much slower and much more 
reserved hlinutes were kept punctihously, and the game was evidently 
educative ” ^ 

How' successfully the most proimsmg children arc picked out for special 
training in music or dancing, painting or sculpture, we arc unable to 
report One hears of cases of such selection at the age of 12 or 14 , and 
of promotion to music and dancing academies and to special couises of 
art trammg It is plain that what may be termed the artistic iirofc&sions 
are bemg successfully reermted, and that the numbers engaged m them 
have greatly increased In the Moscow schools the elder children are 
encouraged to form “ literaiy circles ”, ” masical circles ” and " dramatic 
circles ”, which are occasionally visited by successful ivriters and artists, 
interested m discussing with them their artistic progress 

^ The Busman \\ orlen' EepuhhCfhs H JJ Brailsford (1931) p 81 

" Xor IS tho idyllic ispcot wliollv aliocnt E\en ‘William Morns, if he had heard the 
choir in nadimir, \%atched the children in their camps and playinc-liclds seen tlitir 
drawings of fairs tales, and stood behind the % illago tarpontf rs at ivork on their non models 
of handicraft, would have recognised some of the elements of hia dream ” (ihtd p 198) 
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So far as the So\oet Government is concerned, the influence of the 
People’s Commissars of Education may be traced rather m getting the 
utmost for the creation of a popular fechng for art out of the picture 
galleries and museums, the theatre and the ballet , out of music and 
literature , and, m all the arts, also out of the practitioneis themselves 


Museums and Picture Galleries 

It may be suggested that no government has ever done so much, 
within little over a dozen years, as that of the USSE m the wa)', not 
merely of maintaimng, developing and increasing the pubhc museums and 
picture galleries throughout the land, but also of ■mdcning and deepening 
their influence on the mass of the people hluseums of all sorts now exist 
m all the large cities of the USSE, and indeed, often by individual effort, 
also m some of the villages Collections of pictures, and of old tilings of 
artistic uorkmanship, are necessarily moie limited in number, but those 
of Moscow and Lemngrad are, as they have always been, among tbe best 
m the world IVbat is distinctive of Soviet Commumsm m this respect 
IS the amount of thought and effort that has been put into the task of 
getting them visited and appreciated by the people, and of making them 
the means of universally diffusing some modicum of artistic culture ilot 
content with a daily opomng free of charge, the People’s Commissars of 
Education base managed to get the museums and galleries of their 
republics constantly resorted to bj orgamsed crowds of children and older 
students, of soldiers and sailors, of factor} workers and of peasants whom 
the visitor meets at all hours of the day These throngs are taken from 
room to room by specially qualified attendants, mostly educated women, 
who do their best not merely to explain the exlnbits but to point out tbeir 
artistic quahties — it may be added, not always svitliout pobtical bias ' 
How much dissemination of artistic culture can be acluei'cd m this v. ay, 
we do not pretend to estimate But we hazard the suggestion that the 
Soviet Government puts more effort mto gettmg the utmost artistic mass- 
education out of the magnificent collections that it has inherited, and 
those additional ones that it has formed, than any other government m 
the world ^ 


Theatre and Ballet 

It IS sigmficant that the theatre, the opera, the ballet and the cinema 
are, m every repubhc within the USSE, as much within the sphere of the 
commissariat of education as the school itself Here also, as with the 
" museums and the picture galleries what is distinctive of Soviet Com- 
munism IS, not so much what is provided foi the pubhc, as what is done 

1 “ Letun said that what -we think of art la not important , but what tho millions say 
about art is important, for art commences only irhen its roots are spread broadlj through 
the masses ” (jVenioirs of Clara Zdf in, 1929, quoted in “ The Tight for Cultural Adianoo ”, 
bj M Epstein, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education in the ESFSR in The School 
in the USSR, VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p 35) 
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to get educational value out of it The theatre, the opera and the ballet 
were of outstanding excellence in Tsarist Russia, but any educative 
influence that 'they had was confined to a small class To-day in the 
USSR they appeal literally to milhons , they are not hmited to the great 
cities, but exist in every town Many villages, state farms and collective 
farms have their oivn cmemas, to the aggregate numbers of tens of 
thousands The larger factones, and manj’ other workers’ clubs, provide 
their oivu stages and their own amateur actors, besides frequentlj inviting 
travellmg companies More than sixty theatres are now (1935) open in 
the collective farms, which are regularly visited by travellmg companies 
of salaried actors In the large cities the theatres aie filled everj night 
with proletarian audiences , most of the tickets bemg distributed in 
advance, at some 25 or 30 per cent discount off the public prices througli 
the trade unions and other popular orgamsations Red Army men of all 
ranks obtain tickets free of any charge Probably in no other country 
have so large a proportion of the urban wage-earners, and even some of 
the villagers acquired the “ theatre-going habit ” ^ 

"What seems a unique institution is the “ childieii’s "theatre ”, open all 
the j^ear round, designed expressly for children of 9 to 12 years, or 13 to 
15 years, and served by its special staffs of pla^vmghts and producers 
and ovei a thousand actors and actresses, nearly aU of whom confine their 
activities to this specialised drama It should be said that no person 
'under 16 is admitted to the ordinary theatre, so that the adults may be 
unfettered in their choice of plays by any consideration of what may be 
thought unfit or unseemly for cluldish ears But the theatre is too 
important a factor to be excluded from the children’s education , accord- 
ingly special children’s theatres are maintained for contmuousperformances 
at the expense of the several commissariats of education In 1934 there 
u ere ten in Moscow (one for each municipal district), and more than a 
hundred in the other cities of the USSR The performance is always in 
the afternoon, either for the younger or the older children, who are 
drawn from the sev^en- or ten-y'^ear schools of the district Each child 
pays a few kopelcs for its seat, a payment exacted m order to make the 
child feel that it is really “ going to the theatre ” lilce the grown-ups I 
The plays are intercstmgly written about subjects and situations wutlun 
the chil^en’s comprehension They are produced and acted with all the 
techmeal excellence of the Russian stage They’ are fiee from didacticism, 
and of anything that can fairly be called propaganda, although they’ are, 
of course, subtly penetrated with a “ healthy’ moral tone ’ and a strong 

^ Kislovodst, in the Caucasus, formerly the Ait les hams of Tsarist Russia, has 
become esclusn ch a town of trade union “ rest houses ” and cons alescent liomts, thronged 
throughout the jear by tuelve to fifteen tliousand prolefanm guests of all ages "mien 
visited in 1932 by one of the authors, the entertainments pro' idcd consisted of nmexcellcnt 
theatre, opera and ballet and an o-chestral concert of classical music , Frat none of the 
“ merry go-rounds ”, etc , found at Blackpool or Coney Island The onb other altcmati' o 
to vralking in the beautiful gardens, enjoying the ^az.an bath= *?nd engaging in modest 
mountaineering, was an endlcEs series of lectures on technology and Jlarxism | 
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“ CIVIC patriotism ” The packed cliild-audieuccs are tlirilled rvitli excite- 
ment at every phase of the drama acted before them If the theatre lias 
all the educative influence on adults that it is supposed to have, it seems 
difficult to overestimate the importance, in child traimng, of such a care- 
fully designed children’s theatre ^ 


Mvsic 

In music, too, ivithin little more than a decade, the eii]ojment of 
music and no small amount of acquaintance ivith the greatest composers 
has passed, in the USSR, from a small class to literally tens of imlhons of 
factory workers and peasants Hot all the trade unionists, it is needless 
to say, strive to get the cheap tickets for the opera and the orchestral , 
concerts, which in the larger cities arc alivajs at the disposal of their 
organisations , but the visitor is surprised it the numbers who have 
acquired this now taste The whole of the Red Army , the entire per- 
sonnel of the Ogpu, including its special troops , and the creiys of the 
rapidly groiving maritime fleet, are all provided with opportumties for 
hearing good music - 

Most of the factories, and noiv many of the collective farms, have 
foimed their own bands and orchestras, possibly of no great attainments, 
but testifying, at least, to a growth of musical culture The latest develop- 

ment IS the mcreasing habit of bstcmng to the music broadcast by the 
radio from some sixty or so stations to more than a couple of miUiou 
owners of wireless sets, as well as to hundreds of thousands of loud-speakers 
Noteworthy, too, is the sudden new demand by the members of village 
cooperative societies in 1933-1935, when they found themselves in. 
possession of unexpectedly large "snelds from their collective farms, for the 
gramophones that government factories are now turning out by4;he ten 
thousand, and even for pianos ' 


Literature 

For literary culture a government can do most by pubhshing books 
at prices that ensure wide circulation , by promoting libranes that place 1 
books within reach even of those who cannot buy, and by honouring the 
authors who produce good literature Soviet Communism does a good 

^ TJio children s theatre 13 described in the ertiple entitled “ The Bubnov Central 
^ House of Children’s Art Schools ”, by A Lunneharskv , in Soviet Culture Renew, No 2 

1934 pp 23 28 (VOKS, Moscow) Bor the development of the theatre in the TJSSR 
BOO number entitled “ The Theatre in the USSR ” of the VORS magamno, Social 
Gonstru vol yj ^ ^934 ^ and The Soviet Theatre, bj P A Markov (1934, 

176 pp ) 

^*‘°J^kjimn Number of The Studio (laindon and New York, 1935) is devoted to " Art 
ii* 2 ”> survonng achievements in all forma 

“““ tjCStify that a ship’s corapani , expecting to stay onlj two or three 
nights at “grad, spOntoneously pressed the captain to wireless a message to ensure 
them getting e,^ performance of an opera that thej particularly wished to hear, 
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deal m all these ways During the past decade the output of the vanous 
go\ernmentaI publishing departments has increased by leaps and bounds , 
and so great is the popular demand for books that practicaEy every issue 
goes immediately “ out of prmt ” During 1932 the number of separate 
“ titles ” piibhshed reached the figure of 65,0QP, with a total issue exceed- 
ing jfive hundred milhon copies — an aggregate product wluch, even allow- 
mg for differences in the way of dealing with pamphlets, etc , probably 
exceeds the output for the year of all the pubhshors m the rest of the 
world The mass of book and pamphlet hterature thus hurled at the 
population of the USSR is naturally of varied character The largest 
section to-day hs that of school and college textbooks for the twenty-six 
nullions of students of all ages, with which we may mclude the new 
demand by hundreds of thousands of factor}’^ operatives for instructional 
booklets explaining how to operate particular kinds of machiner}’’ Another 
large section consists of reports, in cheap pamplilet form, of the informative 
speeches of the political leaders, which, having genuinely educational 
objects, irrespective of electoral contests, are, in content, unhke those of 
the statesmen in other countries Not so many copies are printed, 

. although the editions are vastly greater than is usual elsewhere, of the 
works ^of the heroes of Russian literature durmg the last hundred years, 
from Pushkm to Tolstoy , together with those of contemporary novelists 
and poets, dramatists and humonsts, in all the principal languages of the 
USSR Finally, there must be mentioned the large editions that ftre 
issued of translations of the prmcipal English, German, French and 
Itahan authors, from Dante and Chaucer and Shakespeare and Voltaire 
and Balzac and Flaubert and Goethe and Dickens down to some of the 
most widely read contemporary novehsts of Great Britain and the Umted 
States Tins aimual torrent of literature is issued at low prices, from a 
cent or a penny up to a pound or more for magmficent collections of 
reproductions in colours of the best pictures , a common figure for a 
single volume being one rouble A large proportion is bought by the 
innumerable hbranes that have sprung up in the branches of every kmd 
of orgamsation, whether taade union, cooperative, Comsomol, army, 
sporting, “school, institute, or club From one end of the USSR to the 
other there may well be, m 1935, more than fifty thousand of these 
libraries, large or small, nearly all of them having funds to spend on a 
perpetual enlargement of their collections ^ 

Whether or not the whole of the 'population in tlie USSR are going 
to be V cultivated ” in the western sense of the term, it is clear that they 
are steadily becoming a reading people Every boy and girl, every, 

* Wo have statistics only of tlio largo hbranes ivjth more than 80,000 volnmos ?/^ose 
have increased, since 1917, from 29 to 111 in number Some of the factories c^8“<5 mto 
this list The Molotov Automobile Works at Gorki has 113,000 volumes, v^th 18 000 
registered readers The Stalingrad TractorWorks has tu o librarie^mo'of gr imeral litera 
turo, with 86,000 volumes, and the other of scientific and tcnlim „ ^vitli 116,000 

volumes The Institute for the Mechanisation of Agriculture in BiNortl/i Caucasus has 
82,000 volumes {Moscow Daily News, April 15, 1935) " W' * 
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factory operative, every office employee — we may almost say every peasant 
under tlirrty years of age— seems to be an ommvorous reader Kot 
altogether without reason has it been claimed that, in the USSR, it is the 
state pubhshing house, rather than the umversity professonate or even 
the great army of school teachers, that is, in the service of general culture, 
the most potent agency 


' Holidays and Amusements 

Equally sigmficant is the fact that the provision for recreation, the 
orgamsation of the oddly named “ parks of culture and rest”, and the 
provision of “ rest houses ” in which the workers can spend their vacations, 
all fall within the sphere of the People’s Commissars of Education of the 
various republics They have, m fact, all to be mcluded m the Remakmg 
of Man, on which Soviet Commumsm is basing its new civihsation The 
mnumeralile clubs for workers in factories or state farms , the steadily 
growing provision for social mtercourse of one or other sort in the more 
successful ofj the collective farms , the “ red corners ” m factory or 
institute, and on board ship , the often elaborate arrangements made for 
the organised amusement of the various sections of visitors m the parks 
of the larger cities ^ — manifestations of the ad\ antages of popular organisa- 
tion, more genuinely spontaneous and uncontrolled than is beheved by 
the foieigner — all receive the beneficent patronage of the commissanats 
of education Most of the palaces of bygone royalty, and the mansions 
and summer villas of the former wealthy, have been adjusted to theu new 
uses as hohday homes for the wage-earners, the management and the 
'■ allocation of railv ay tickets bemg left in the hands of the committees of 
the several trade muons It is worth notice that, whilst vodka can be 
purchased m bottles at the special government shops devoted entuely to 
this commerce (which are usually covered woth government posters urging 
you not to drink), it is an accepted umversal rule that no alcohohc drinli: 
of any sort is obtainable at any workers’ club or holiday “ rest house ”, 
anj more than at any theatre or concert hall, or at any railway station 
or communal dming place 


The Meaning of Culture 

Is there any inaccuracy m describing all this varied organisation of 
the people’s leisure hours, equally with the time spent in school and college, 
V (f® l-fic promotion of popular culture ^ This, it may be said, is to give a 

Ttcse arrangements are often minutelj sensible In tbe urban parks and gardens 
-sntb onl\^re often free shelters for temporary refuge from rainstorms , broad covered places 
of these or more open Bides, fumished'uith email tables and abundant chairs In many 
t.3ues of V ^cman attendant rvill be found m charge of a counter, loaded anth tbe current 
Ihese arc ^oiio^'vi^-papers and magazines, and a small selection of popular books 
, gratuitously for tho temporary use of any applicant who deposits 
Uis Tcadicg \gf union or party membership card, which he reclaims on returning 

§n the rainstorm ceases 
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new meaning to tlie word “ culture ” as it lias commonly been used in 
England There is, it must be candidly admitted, in the USSE of to-day, 
little of the sort of culture that used to be recognised as such in the 
Oxford or Cambridge common rooms, or m the artistic coteries of Blooms- 
bury or Chelsea , and even less governmental lecogmtion of it, or 
encouragement to it ^ It is worth while analysmg the divergent meanmgs 
of the word 

Both under Soviet Commumsm and in Great Britain the ehte emphasise 
m culture the idea of self-improvcmcnt and self-development Both 
agree m the importance of physical culture as an element in the good 
life Both agree, too, whether mtuitively or as a scientifically vahd 
inference from psychology, in estimating more highly, as a means of 
physical culture, the instrument of outdoor games or mountaineering than 
that of even the best gymnastic exhibitions, or formally ordered exercises 
But Soviet Commumsm avoids, whilst Great Britain usually commits, the 
error of regardmg culture, not as knowledge of what is best m the world 
and a competent evaluation of the whole umverse m which we live, but 
as essentially, or at least predominatmgly, “ boolosh ” in its nature'- Or, 
if not exclusively “ boolash ”, culture may indicate mainly a preoccupation 
with selected parts of the activities of the world, such as music or painting, 
poetry or hterary stylo , or even the collecting of things thought beautiful 
Moreover, it seems as if the British conception of culture were closely 
bound up with the absence of any use-value in the pursuit or practice of 
the cultured life, apart from what may be admitted to be the iitihty of 
promotmg culture itself In Britain the devotee of cultiiie is apt to 
regard, with what the soviet commumsts think a silly complacency, the 
fact that his efforts to increase or develop his own culture are divorced 
from any practical use m the transformation of the world These differ- 
ences between divergent views of culture lead to graver contrasts Is it 
unfair to say that the British devotees of culture not only accept as 

^ There is, -we believe, no teaehuig of Greek or Latin in the elementarj or secondary 
schools of the USSR, though German or English is commonlj taught ei on m the villages, 
in all seven or ton year schools In one or other of the 800 colleges, academies and 
research institutes of university grade n large proportion of the living languages of the 
world aro studied ivith practical objects Greek and Latin, like Sanscrit and Hebrew, orb 
studied by those pursuing antliropology, archaeology or philology There is, similarly, no 
formal teaching of philosophy, and (except in the Communist Acadomj (for which see 
pp 778 780) for the higher education of Party members and then only for the purpose of 
refuting criticisms of Slarxism) next to no exposition or criticism of the works On phdo 
Sophy, theology or metaphysics, by either mediaeval or modem authors There is, m 
fact, a positive discouragement of any purely “ bookish ” culture Wo do not presume 
to estimate how much may not bo lost by this all porvadm^ “ positivism ”, as Auguste 
Comte might have termed it A few of the largest public libraries strive to keep their 
collections up to date by importing from other countries their more important new works 
on philosophy The Marx Engels Lenm Institute at Moscow makes a point of obtainmg 
overythmg dealing with Marxism, in w hatever language published 

We have already mentioned (p 731) that, in 1934, it was decided that tho^subject of 
history should be added to the college courses From October 1934, whole series of 
lectures on the history of various nations in the world are being given by scores of pro 
fessors, often illummated by descriptions of their social mstitutions, and sketches of their 
literatures 
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inevitable the exclusion of the masses from the “ realms of gold ” m ivhich 
they themselves find so much virtuous en303rment, but also secretly re30ice' 
at their oum exclusive possession of something in which the common lump 
of men cannot share And is not this the explanation of a certam 
pohshed arrogance of mmd among these superior people, producing, even 
m the moat amiable of them, a certam veiled condescension towards the 
people at large ? ^ In the usage of Soviet Communism there is, m the 
conception of culture, no such coxmotation of inevitable exclusiveness, of 
a pleasant aloofness, 01 of a consciousness of superionty It is, at any 
rate, definitely the pohcy of the Soviet Government — as it is very far 
from being that of any other government in the u orld — ^that the possession 
of culture shall be made, not necessarily identical or equal, but genumely 
umversal , that none of the known means of awakemng the powers of 
the child, or stimulatmg the development of the adolescent, or refinmg the 
life of the adult, shall bo withheld from, or demed to, any resident in the 
USSR , and that, as fast as the increasing wealth production permits, 
these means shall actually be put, for individual use or en3oyment accord- 
ing to their several faculties, at the disposal of literally everybody Soviet 
commimists actually believe that, by a sustamed efiort of seK-sacnfice 
on the part of the older people, the entire generation that is growing up 
in the USSR can be raised to a high level of culture There wiU be some 
who will see m that very beUef, and m the strenuous efforts that it inspires, 
a real evidence of culture in the best sense of the world 


The CivUtsaUon of a 'Whole 'Nation 

It is, in fact, m its imiversahsm that we see the most sigmficant of all 
the trends of the service of education m the Soviet Union, whether we 
think of the yoimg or the old, the great cities or the backward races ^ 
whether the stress is on physical health or on techmcal trammg, on wealth 
production or on umversal participation in the affairs of state , on music 
or on the drama More than anywhere else the government m the USSR- 
IS concerned with the young “ The guiding idea of the Soviet Repubhc ”, 
it has been said, “ is to give the children a preference in everything, from 
food and clothmg to less tangible goods The explanation of this deliberate 
policy IS not sentimental Coramumsm is a Messiamc doctnne, which 
fives for the future, and acts with long-sighted vision Its ambition is to 
base the greatness of the world’s first socialist repubhc upon a generation 
of children vho will be mentally and physically the superiors of the men 
and women of to-day ” ~ In education, even more than m any other 
sphere, >So\uet Communism has made a new departure m the world’s 
history , Never before has there been a geniune attempt to make an 
adequate or complete education umversal As was pointed out as early 

1 It TT'i'! m Tim that Alafthew Arnold quoted Menander to the cultivated coteries of 
hisfinie Have they not, m the matter of culture, steadfastly refused to ‘‘choose eq^uality” ? 

= The Human Tf or/cr«’ BepuUiG, by H K Brailsford (1921), p 76 
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in llie course of {be bOviet experiment us 1021, in a book tliat attracted 
{•00 little notice m Great Britain,^ tlic policj of the USSR m this field is 
^^'lthout precedent .Vll down tin awes, m every countrv, “ the privileged 
ruling and employing class nc\ tr seriously intended that the children, of 
the manual uorkers should etijoj t)ie same opportunities as their own 
Even advam ed Liberals m contemporarj England speak of their ideas as 
' the educational ladder ’ by -wlmh the} mean a system v.hich will help 
the more capable children of the manual workers to climb above thnr 
class Whatever a feu idealists ma\ have planned or preached, there is 
no real attempt to rear the whole mass of worlaug-s lass children iii the 
bc5t culture of fhcit age To mj mind,’ uTotc Mi Brnisford m 
1921, “ the most inspiring thing m Russia is that the socialist resolution, 
instant!} and instim tn el} , began to realise the ideal of urns crsal education, 
which the inteiests and prejudiecs of class have thwarted m the rest of 
Europe Ever} fan -minded obsener has given the Bolshcvaks credit foi 
their prompt efforts to send an illiterate people to school Their ambition 
is nnicli bolder They intend, from infancs to adolescence, to make, for 
every Russian child, the conditions, both ph}'si(al and intellectual, which 
wall enable its mind to evolve its utmost capacities They intend that 
none of the comforts, none of the pleasures, none of the stumili which 
awaken the powers of a child horn in Europe m a cultured nuddlc-ckss 
home shall he laclnng to the children of the humblest Russian w-orkers 
Their belief is that, by a great and self-sacriflcmg effort, the entire gciiera- 
ifon winch is coming to matuntv in Russia can be raised to a high level of 
culture” Mr Biaiisford did not fail to point out that the soviet com- 
munists had man} difficulties to overcome ” The} will ”, he said, ‘ not 
at once attain their full ambition They arc hampeicd by pov erb} They 
suffer from a dearth of teachers who share then outlook Many a long 
year will pass before the primitive isolated Russian valiagc tan absorb 
more than the bare rudiments of civ ilisation But this they liav e nelnov'ed 
The} have broken the barriers which class and povcity had raised against 
education ” ~ We emphasise i^li Brailsford’s point that it» is in the con- 
ception of the civilisation of the whole nation that is found the true 
significance of Sov'ict Communism “Enr ns \ct Euiopc has had no 
cultivated nation, hut only a number of relatively cultivaited classes ’ ® 


Educational Shortcomings 

Tiie goal and the ideal may he bc}oud all piaise, but the achievement 
lags w'oefully behind Great as has liceu the advance m all blanches and 
grades of education in the USSR, the shortcomings aie (1935) still foiimd- 
ablc Of the immense programme placed before the people, probably 
not one item lias been earned out in its entirct} Twenty-two millions 
of cluklrcn are in attendance at school, hut hardly anjwvherc, in cit} or 

^ Ibid p 108 
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countr\, are tlure scliool buikllng'i sufiicSeiit to contain them The 
no\icst" erections arc of the lushest oxcellenco, 1)W in prattically all the 
cituH, and in some of the larger villages, the children have to coinc in two 
glnfts’-oecasionally c\ en three shifts spread over a long day ^ There are 
"not vet enough tea'chors to bring ill the classes dow n, not to the maximum 
of twcnty-fi\*e, ns required In tlie decree of 1918, but to a ninximum even 
of tift> Of the half a million tern hers, probably those liai mg onl> the 
scantiest of pedagogic qualifications account for one-half It may be 
possible witbm the nci^t two or tlirco jeats to turn, all the foeu-ycnr 
^cliools into sc\eu-'jenr schools throughout the USSR, as the Ulcrainc 
has already done, and even to increase proportioimtclj the teaching stall 
But it will be impossible for nianj a das to find trained and qualified 
tcachcis for c\crs liamlct and Milage between the Baltic and the Pacific 
In -the liu'bcr colleges and institutes the professors complain that the 
bulk of the students come with an imperfect grounding m what should 
be secondary subjects , and have to spend much of their jeais of voca- 
tional training to repairing some of these deficiencies The tiaimng of 
teaclicis suffers specially from this inadequate preparation At best, the 
fivc-y'car course is all too short to equip fully either the medical practitioner 
or the engineer, still less the scientific researcher The demand for 
teclimoians of every kind is so great that students are snatched away from 
college, and gi\en icsponsiblc appointments, long before they are equal 
to such tasks It IS a tribute to the versatility and adaptability of tlio 
race, and to the all-pcrvadmg /eal and devotion to the public service, 
that those immature and imperfectly trained young men and women 
achieve a dcgice of success that is remarkable But how great is the 
need for improvement, and how far the Soviet Union has still to go, ho 
one Icnows bcttei than tlie People’s Comimssars and the academicians 
themselves In view of tlie immensity of the task, and the height of the 
ideal, this scarcely amounts to a criticism 

Looking at the whole range of the social sernces of the USSR, and 
taking into Mew also the organisation of the productive foices as described 
111 our twM preceding chapters, there is, however, one fundamental 
criticism to winch we arc tempted Wlntcvcr else has been achieved by 
Soviet Communism, it has not gone far m the direction of making life 
beautiful But how^ can it be expected to have done so within less than a 
couple of decades “ We are ”, declared Lenin ” in 1921, “ a beggarly, 

* In ^rosco\v, in 193-1, in spite of hnviiig opened 100 new schools ivjthin the Inst five 
years, all the schools (some 500 in number) work in two shifts, oveept 35, in winch there 
an tiiree shifts , where there are ten year schools (8 to 17 inclusive) attendance is not 
legally compulsory after the fifteenth birthday 

In tho V illages the school may hav o anv sort of accommodation — an enlarged peasant’s 
hut, very ocoasionallv a disused church, and increasingly a now building, often orooted 
free of charge by the workmen of a neighbouring factory, who take tho villngo school 
under their patronage (see p 005) 

" At tho second All Russian Congress for Political Education m 1921, quoted by 
M Epstein, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education of (ho RSFSR, in “ The Eight 
for Cultural Ad\anee ”, in The School in the USSR (VOKS, Moscow, 1933), p 30 
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uncxiUmccl people We elioulrl speak of that seirn-Asiatic cultural back- 
xxarclness, \\hicli xve have not jet thrown of! We are a people, to 
put it nnlrtl) , on tlic h vcl, as it w ere, of s'’mi-barbnnsra ” Tins ugliness 
of Kussnu life is the oiiUomc not of romraunisin but of the proMOus 
centuries of Iserdom Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that. — except 
for the magnificent Nexa front and the Red Square at Moscow — the wide 
cxjiniise of the Eurasian plain is still almost as dovoid of beaut) as of 
comfort, and not yet much better pronded mth either than was Tsarist 
Russia Yet e\eu here there is definite progress m the newest buildings 
of Moscow and Kharkov, together wath tin new underground railw a) and 
in much cEo ^ And t>o impressive is t he ad% mice already made, ind so con- 
tagious the atniosphcio of hopefiiiuf ss, (hat the observer comes away half 
prepared to believe that even beaut) will, m due time, be achieved as well 
as the comforts of life 


Chanqintj the Environment 

In the vnnous social services liithorto de-^cribed, vve have ceen how 
largely Soviet Communism relies, for the Remaking of Man, on the 
development m bodv and mind, m cajwcit) and charm ter, of t heindn idual 
child, of the individual adolescent and of the indmdiial man or vsomau, 
whether as cifi/en, as jirodiiecr or as consumer — not to sav also as a 
member of the org imsed Vocation of Leadership It is to this end of the 
ma\mnira development of every pcr'On that in the Soviet Union, all the 
various social institutions seek to create positive lic.ilth in every member 
of the coramumt^, to equip everyone with education and cultme, and to 
guarantee, at all ages and m all the vicissitudes of life, that state of 
economic securit) m vvhicli alone an uninterrupted coui-sc of indmdual 
development is practicable* But to deal in any oi all of tbese wav’s 
exclusively with the individual is not enough Man in society is, not 
entiiely, but to no small extent, dependent on the environment, exterior 
to himself, in which ho liv es and mov cs It is accordingly of importance, 
if the peoples of the USSR are to be successiv cly raised to higliei stages of 
cmiisation, that the environment m which they have to dwell and from 
the influence of which, m the past, at least much of their degradation 
has come, should be itself transformed 

Governments in the pastbav e seldom ^bought of dcliberatcl) changing 
the env ironmcnt of their peoples This is not explicitly set out, even in 
the tw’entietb-century textbooks of political science of the vxestern world, 
as one of the purposes of government Yetbow can mankind be improved, 
or even in any way changed, without changing its environment t The 
Soviet Government naturally gives a large splace, m its polic) of the 
Remakmg of Man, to measures for the traiisfoi mation of the environment 

> Proni an arclntcotural fllnnclpoint tlio tiesl tliroo recent ))mltlings maj be Ixjnin’g 
mausoleum bj Shebus-ov, the Palace of Industry at Kharkov by Rernfino and tho mag 
mficent sanatoiium for rlieumatisra at Odessa 

* Spcrchof irckomt to Toragn IMcgaten, h\ N M Shvernik Sitrelary of the '\tJCCTU 
(103J), pp 17 18 
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alike of tlie dwellers m cities and of those in the rural areas Under th 
head come a whole senes of colossal projects, many of them already heir 
partially put in operation year by year, as opportumty permits Thei 
range from gigantic schemes of artihoial irrigation in order to keep hac 
the inroads of the desert on the cultivated land, on the one hand , and < 
subsoil drainage of the huge part now made up of swamps and maishe 
on the other, up to plans for an all-pen’-ading electrification of the who 
area of the USSR, and for the completion of a continuous network 
roads and navigable waterways throughout the vast plain We ha’ 
perforce to confine ourselves here to the one important part of the enviro: 
ment constituted by the bmldings, m and about which the 170 miUio: 
of people in the USSR spend so many hours out of the twenty-fou 
together ivith the various common services made necessary by the aggreg 
tion of these buildings, and of those who frequent them, in the multitu 
of villages, and notably in the rapid expansion of populous cities 

The Service of Hovsing 

It IS a paradox of social statistics in every country that some of t 
greatest advances m social orgamsation are made the subjects of t' 
bitterest reproaches This is the case with regard to the service of housu 
in the Sonet Umon The Imng conditions of the mass of the people 
the industrial centres of Tsarist Russia, as well as in the villages, were 
appallingly bad, and the rapid growth of the city population during tl 
past decade has been so overwhelming, that the utmost efforts at rehousii 
have so far scarcely kept pace with the ever-enlargmg needs Hence, 
spite of really great achievements, Soviet Commumsm is blamed to-di 
for the fact that the housing of the people is stiU a blot upon the pictur( 
No reasonable judgment can be arrived at about the trend in t’ 
sernce of housing until we reahse what things were like before the Revol 
tion Nowadays we usually attempt to measure overcrowding 1 
counting how many individuals have to live in a single room But in t 
industrial districts of Tsarist Russia more than half of the factory worke 
had no rooms at all l “ According tb the findmgs of a special investigatK 
made in St Petersburg m 1908, only 40 per cent of the textile workr 
had separate rooms , the remainder found shelter in overcrowded barracl 
where they occupied separate bunks On an average a working farm 
had only thiee square metres of floor space ” (literally only 10 square fee' 
‘and this m St Petersburg, where the uorkers enjoyed comparative 
better hving conditions than elsewhere ” Nor was this terrible o\( 
crowding caused merely by urban conditions In 1920 an English visit 
found his nay, the first foreigner for six years, to “the factory in t 
forest ’, twenty miles from the small town of Vladimir, where capitahs 
had built a cotton mill to take advantage of the mcredibly low level 
wages among the peasants “ No trade umon was tolerated here befo 
the Revolution E\ery form of association among the workers, even f 
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purposes of educfttion or recreation, rsas foibidden I saw ”, continues 
this observer, “ the vast barracks m winch they had been housed Each 
family had for its dwelling a narrow though loftv cell (one c,vnnot call it a 
room) lit by a tiny window high up in tlic v all Often as tnanj as seven 
or eight pairs of lungs inhabited these cells, and the allowance of space 
was supposed to be se\ en cubic feet [equal to sc\ cn feet by one and by one] 
for each person The faeton was w'cll bfc b^ electricity Theie was no 
artificial light m the barracks, and the sanitaij arrangements were 
unspeakable ” 1 Matters were at anv rate no better in the mining 
districts ” At Asb( st ”, m the Urals, relates a Canadian ev^iert of Ins 
first impressions, ” I saw the workers hvmg.'for the greater part, under 
the conditions that eMsted when tiio mines v ere under pn\ ate ownership 
!Most of them were quartered m large log-houses consisting usually of one 
huge room, either linpartitioned or divided In flimsi curtains An entire 
familv — man, wife and ehildren — would have a spare possibly si\ feet by 
tvche, m whicb to Inc, sleep and cook The beds were composed of 
boards co\ ored bj a heap of rags The w orkers seldom if c\ or iinclrc^sed 
There was no attempt at jirovhltng Intrmcs or otlier like facilities Some 
families winch wu* observed were living in a sort of earth hovel , others 
m huts half of which were hardlj mote than excavations iti the ground 
rudely roofed over ” - 

For the first decade after tlie Bolsliev ik seiniro of power, though iiinm 
plans wore m ide, and some now dw'ollings erected, the Soviet Govermnent 
found no tune or power to make tmy substantial advance m housing, 
either in tiic old eitios or the new at the muies or m the villages With 
the formulation of the First Fiv e-Ycar Plan, liovvev er, a bound forw ard was 
made m all directions Tlic aggregate amount of new building Ins, during 
' the past seven vo.irs (1928-1934), steadily merensed vear after year a 
large proportion of the materials and labour force avtnlablc being allocated 
to tlio provnsioii of additional dwellings foi the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the cities, the oil-fields and the mining areas , whilst, among the 
agriculturists, cverv state farm (sovkhos) and many of the more thrivmg 
kolkliosi, whether communes or nitcls, have made new provision both for 
farm huildiugs and for the accommodation of jiart of their w orkers Coin- 
par ible statistics arc n6t eisily fliscov crable, but it soeins probvble that, 
m the mere amount of state municipal, sclosovict and cooperative build- 
ing, during the past seven > cars (1927-1934), the USSR has actually done 
more than any other n.vtiou withm that period In the cities of the USSR, 
from Ajinl to October, tlic noiso of budding operations never (1912-1933) 
ceases, day and night 

Syslcmalto Town Plannml; 

What arc the salient trends in this considerable rehousing of the 
people between the Baltic and the Pacific ? Wo first note the ‘ainuunt 

' ^ TAc II oWfw’ iffjji/Wic, bv H K Brnilaford (1021), pp 12 find 13 

' Worltng for ihe Soviets, 'hy W A Rukojser (1932), p 152 ' 
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of thought and foresight that has been put into the task, iiuth the wide- 
spread adoption of town planning Equally conspicuous in most cases 
has been the haste and consequent defectiveness of the actual operation 
of building and equipping the new dwellings There has certamly been 
no monopoly in housing The need has been so overwhelming that many 
different agencies have been not only allowed, but actually persuaded, to 
lend a hand in providing accommodation to whatever extent and m what- 
ever style they could Finally, it mil be seen that, whatever ideas may 
ha\e been entertained in some quarters of a utopian communal life, the 
pubhc demand has mostly compelled the provision of substantially self- 
contained family dwellings, comprising several rooms, and often a sepa- 
rate kitchen , usually with no more arrangements in common among the 
adjacent famihes than have been customary in western Europe for a 
whole generation 

We take these four mam trends in detail 

With regard to housing, as in so many other activities of Soviet Com- 
munism, we see the characteristic devotion of endless time and thought 
to getting the best scheme or plan The planning of new cities, or the 
rebuiliiing of old ones, is in the USSR not a fad of philanthropists or 
utopian architects, but a recogmsed part of the art of pubhc admimstra- 
tion, forced on the attention of statesmen and officials, architects and 
builders, and also the general pubhc, by elaborate speciahst museums and 
research institutes, dnd by orgamsing penodical public exhibitions, with 
exceptionally vivid maps and diagiams, explaining how each citj can best 
be transformed and developed The extension of such cities as Moscow 
and Leningrad, for the next twenty or thirty years, has been exhaustively 
studied and giaphically delineated, having regard to the more convement 
location of additional factories, the amount of new housing reqmred, the 
means of commumcation and locomotion, the supply of water and elec- 
tricity, the disposal of surface water, sewage and garbage, the mamtenance 
of open spaces and the construction of stadiums, the provision of the 
necessary number of schools and places of higher education, hospitals 
and chnics, public baths, fire stations and every kind of public office At 
Kharkov the coiresponding organisation, called Guipergrad, an institution 
for the study of the development and extension of existing cities, is reported 
to hav^e a membership of 1100, of whom no fewer than 900 are professional 
architects or building engmeers, has worked out, with equal clabora|ie 
detail, the future development of the city, w'hich is steadily approaching 
one million mliabitants At Dmeprostroi, where the greatest hydro- 
electric generating plant in the world is supplying a rapidly growing 
congeries of factories, more than three years were spent by the expert 
officials representing the central government, the local governments and 
^ the various industrial corporations, in planning ev eiy detail of the growth, 

' durmg the ensuing thirty j ears, of an estimated urban aggreg&tion of a 
rmlliton people This design mcludes a civic centre surrounded by. six 
autolomous self-contained satellite cities, free from the drawjbacks of 
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“ suburbs ” * Tlic most strilang oxumple of tins deliberate town planmng 
has been matufesled m such no« cities as ilagmtogorsk and such trans- 
formations as Chelj abinsk Doubtless there are rnistalt.es and unforeseen 
contingencies m all this elaborate forerastiiig of future action But it is 
hard to behcic that deliberate planning is not better than Icacung c\ciy- 
thmg to liaplinrard indi\ idinl decision ss In n the moment orn% cs Archi- 
tects from n estern countnes find this part of the housing problem nbly i 
dealt w itli 111 the USSR Wc quote one enthusiastic snmniar's by a British 
expert “ Tlie town planning/’ he said, “ the cit} planmng, the regional 
planning, is all good They haxc considered everything, povvir for the 
factories convemence of getting inw niateiial to the works -and finished 
products away from them The m w cities are yoned and belted in the 
most approved and up-to-<late vvaj T!ic 5 bav'o provided amplj for all 
aesthetic, health and recreational wants, planting trees evcrj-wlierc, 
building fine einerans ind tboatns, aniph hospitals .-ind schools Every- 
thing has been well and wasetv planned ” * 

Unfortunately, as is ccpially cliaracteristie of the piesent phase of 
Soviet Comiiiuiusm, the elaborate planning of tlu future is not aciom- 
panicd, so far as building is coiKorncd, b) an oquvlly high standard of 
execution The considcralilc w ork in ptov iding additional bousing in the 
cities and other indiistnal areas, during the past seven years, has been 
done in groat baste ,> largclj by peasant youllis very imperfectly trauud 
ns building ciaftsmen The liastc was part of the “ Bolshevik tempo , 
deliberately adopted for the heavy mdustnes, to he exphincd as arising 
from the intense desire to make the USSR self-sufiicient before the con- 
stantly apprehended^ attack (or blockade^ or embargo) by the eipitalist 
powers could be begun Wictlier or not this fear was justified, the 
eccclcration winch it demanded lias bad an adverse result on the incessant 
building operations of 1928'-1‘)3‘1, m the frequent failure to fmisli of! the 
hundreds of thousands of new dwellings iqi to anv-tlung like western 
standards of quality The observant visitor conics across endless com- 
plnrats of leaky roofs, wnndows that refuse cither to open or to shut, 
warped doors, floors attacked by dry rot, and imperfect 'plumhnig , of 
buildings left long unprovided with any water supply^ or samtaiv con- 
V cmences, and of the lack of arrangements for adequate lighting or heating 
But dcfectiv e ns the new dw ellings may be, from the standpoint of Vienna 
or Amsterdam, or from that of the best that Great Britain or America can 
show, they are plainly superior to the overcrowded liov els that they super- 
seded The frank comments of the English architect whom we have 
already quoted <ire at least instructive Willing m 1932, Mr Clough 
Williams-Ellis said of the USSR “ Just as then now industrial cities are 
immeasurably better m layout and general lines,- so are our mdmdual 

' “A Ilohdaj in fins'iia ”, bj Clough It illmms Klim, in Manchcutcr Guardian Com 
itwrciof, Oclobtr IS, 1011, p 1 1 , Rco in confivmntion Iho inforraafi-vt' chaplet on “ Atcln 
tecturo and Tottn Planning", h\ OcofTrej Ridicj, in Ttrckc Studies in Soviet Ilwiia, 
edited bj M I Colo, loss, pp 100 12t 
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biuldnig '5 immcnsnrabl} bctUi m firufeli *11x1 workinnnship And here you 
come to the leatjon why llu'^sia i? exciting Here, in niy o-wn sphere, is 
tlie clmllenge— is it better to do the wrong thing well or the right thing 
badly ^ yotu answer to this will depend, ns your answer to the llussi.in 
clitillenge m general, on whether ^oll cnic more for the present or foi tin 
fiitiue Russia’s inistiikes in uty buildings are xcmcdiahlo She wall 
base to put new^ doors and wandows, sometimes, new floors, into-hcr 
houses Sometime, m some not far distant five-year plan, she vnll has e 
to reconsider some light-hearted notions she has as to plumbing It wall 
be exceedmgl} anno'vmg to ha\c to do all this but unless Russia and the 
present Russian mentality change m the next twenty y e.aTS, all tins wall 
be done What about oiii mistakes * Our mist.ikcs need dymanute 
The water will run out of our baths, our window's will open and shut, hut 
our streets are WTong, our factories or our houses arc m the wrong place, 
wc haae spoilt oiir riveis, and even our fine new roads, and imlc^’S the 
present English mcntalitv changes strangely in the next tw enty^ y'cars, wc 
shall not set these things right ” ^ 

The number and variety' of the agencies called upon to help m this 
woik of rehousing arc bewildering The USSR Government has led the 
wav by' repeatedly demanding instant attention to the need, and by itself 
hiiilding, not only new ofiiccs ncarlv cverv where but also huge blocks of 
fl.ats m SIoscow for the civ il sen ants The hundreds of municipal sovnets, 
in great cities and small, have been constantly stirred up to build both 
blocks of flats and small houses for their growing popul itions Many of 
the manufacturmg corpor itions — the gov’crnment enterprises called trusts 
— have erected more or less extensive blocks of fiats for thoir office 
employees and their manual workers Jlost of the larger factories have 
done the same, as part of the annual i-umimg expenses, often at the 
instance of the tiade umon, and as a concession made m the annual 
collective bargaining which is, as we have desenbed, every'wherc so 
activelv conducted m the openmg months of each vear * Special efforts 
hav e been made to improve the housing accommodation m such areas as 
the Donets coal mines and the Baku oil-fields, m order to counteract the 
troublesome tendency of tlie workers to vvandcr away elsewhere In all 
the new manufacturing suburbs of old cities (as at Gorki, Stalingrad and 
Kharkov) and m the cieation of new cities (as at Dmeprostroi and Jlag 
mtogorsk) the provision of dwelhngs for the workers almost necessarily 
had to be undertaken simultaneously with the election of the factories, 
in Older to attract the new recriuts But not all this extensive and varied 
activity, at hundreds of different centres, by central and local governments 
m their various departments, and by mdiistrial trusts and separate fac- 
tories, trade umons, and consumers’ cooperativ e societies, could keep down 
the contmuous deficit of housmg accommodation In Moscow and 

1 “ A Holidnj in Kussia ”, by Clough WillminB Ellis, m Manchester Guardian Com 
^wercial, October 16, lOSS, p 11 

= See pp 219 224 
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Leningrad, and to a lo'.'icr extent m a ft w other cities, cooperative Lousing 
assocKitious V c re encouraged, liy allot ntion of sites and concessions in tlic 
way of credit, to liuild houses for their own mernhers Individual ovnicrs 
were in some cases permitted, and c\en assisted, to enlarge huildings for 
tlieir own occupition As is so often found to be the ease iii the USSR 
with its fundament i! conception of inultiformih , there lias been m the 
vast enterprise of liousmg, no idea of tlierc being only a single employer, 
a single controller or a siiiule agenev The only thing forbidden is the 
profit-making hnildmg contractor hiring wage labour, or the individual 
speculator in housing accommodation 

Kor did the government of the USSR claim tor itself any monopoh' 
either of polu} or of execution The work undertaken by or under any 
authority in any part of tiic USSR has, of course, to be reported to Go^phn 
for inclusion lu the General Plan TJie total of projocte'd exponclitnre 
has, accordingly, to be approved each > ear by the USSll Centra] Excciif i\ e 
Committee (TSIK) The principal legi'-latne decrees about lionsma are 
enacted by TSIK, and ratified bj the Ali-Upion Conaress of So\ lef s The 
responsibility fot prowling adequate dwelling accmninodation for all the 
people rests prininrilj on the several constituent and autonoinousTopubhcs, 
and on the local soxncts, to be carried out generalK by special adminis- 
trative commissions and to be supervised, m the mam, In the several 
People’s Commissars of llealtli, or Commissars of Communal Affair"' 

At various times since the Revolution, there liiive been experiments m 
common arrangements, m which groups of students or oilier unmarned 
jiersons, and fcomctimes families, joined together m dispensing with sepa- 
rate Jiousckeeping separate kitchens and often separate meals Some 
persons looked forward to a time when the fnmilj would cease to be the 
unit for housing accommodation Some of the new dwellings that were 
being provided m conncefion with great industrial enterprises, as for 
instance at the Molotov Automobile Woiks at Gorki, were actunlh laid 
out as communes But it was soon found that such airaiigemcnts were 
miattractive to the mass of the workers and their wives, and the family 
unit of accommodation was reverted to In recent years the whole 
provision of now dwellings has taken the form of flats of two, three or 
four rooms, each flat usually having its own kitchen, and usually also its 
own w atcr snppl} , bath-room and water closet, though there is some shanng 
among tw o or three contiguous small flats The arrangements m common 
for the inhabitants of a wdiolc block sometimes comprise a creche and a 
children’s playgiound , less fiequcntly a branch store of the local coopeia- 
tive society , whilst occasional!} part of the ground floor is utilised for 
the local ofiices of public departments, such os the district pliarmai y, and 
jicrhaps the consultation point of the local lieallh administration Theie 
are however, w'o think, nowhere any more ariangomcnts in common tlian 
in the later blocks of dwellings of the Vienna i\Iiimeipahty or the London 
County Council , usually, m fact, theie seem to be fewer 

AVith all this multifarious activity by so many different nntbonlies, 
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all intent on building additional workers’ dTveUings, it is impossible to get' 
any definite statistics of tbe aggregate amoimt actually completed ^ We 
append statements covenng tbe two periods 1926-1930 and 1931-1934: 

“ During tbe last five years [1926-1930] ”, reported L M Kaganovicb, m 
1931, “ over 3^ bilbon roubles have been spent on new bouse construc- 
tion tbrougbout tbe USSR, and o^er 30 milbon square metres of new 
dwelling space bave been added up to 1931 about one milbon 
workers’ families bave been settled m these new bouses, whereas in 1931 
alone 600,000 workers’ iamibes will be provided for In spite of tbe 
inadequacy of what has been done m this sphere from the point of view 
of the eier-growing needs of the workers and toilers, let the bourgeois 
slanderers point to one country in Europe where such extensive housmg 
construction has been undertaken durmg tbe past five years [1926-1930] 
Durmg this period a number of cities bave been reconstructed, such as 
Baku, Grosny, Lenmgrad, Novosibirsk, Nizlmi-Novgorod [now Gorki], 
etc Moreover a number of entirely new cities have been bmlt, such as 
Magnitogorsk, Dmeprostroi, Kuznetsk, Dzerzhmsk, etc ” “ 

“ Since 1931 [to 1934] ”, reported tbe People’s Commissar of Com- 
munal Afiairs of the RSFSR, “ about 6300 milbon roubles bave been 
invested in bousing and communal construction Over 19 milbon square 
metres of b\mig space bave been constructed In Moscow, for example, 

about 2,200,000 square metres of new living space were bmlt between 1931 
and 1934 , ivhilst in tbe [other] cities of SIoscow Proiunce ovei;one million 
square metres were bmlt, and in the city and provmce of Lemngrad 
2,200,000 Housing construction has also been developed on a large scale 
in the Urals and m Western Siberia In the cities and new constructions 
of these regions 4,700,000 square metres have been bmlt Particu- 
larly outstandmg is the fact that before tbe Revolution in tbe textile 
regions of Tver there were up to 2 5 square metres of hnng space per 
person, vbile now in Kalinin there are five to six square metres No 
bourgeois country has ever known bousing construction on such a scale 
It is necessary, bon ever, to say, with Bolshevik directness,” he 
proceeds, “ that our achievements in housing construction do not as yet 
satisfy us In this branch of municipal economy there are great short-“ 
commgs In 1933, 9,700 000 square metres of living space were con- 
structed m the cities of the RSFSR, whereas on January 1, 1934, onlv 
5 million square metres had been brought into use Matters were not 
better in 1934 During the first eleven months the executive committees 
fulfilled the housmg construction plan by 78 5 per cent, the cooperatives 

i 

^ Comparison with other countries is made difficult bj the difference in method of 
measurement In Great Britain we count by rooms, whereas in the USSR measurement 
,, IS bv square metres of floor, or living space A British apartment jor fiat of three rooms, 
suited to not more than siv persons of all ages, in a block of workmen’s dwcUings has 
usuall 5 about /2 or 85 square yards of floor space, or, as tbe Russians w'ould say, 56 or 
67 square metres of living space 

2 T/ie Socta/tsf Jiecon^ruetton of Moscoio and otfi^r Cities in i?ie USSJi, b\ L U 
Kaganovich (1931), pp 9, 62 
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by 85 per cent, and so on Matters are proceeding more successfully in 
the Western Province, Bashlana and Karakstan , ^nd v orse in Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk and in the Par Eastern Territory The situation is absolutely 
impermissible m Ivanovov, where 9640 square metres were brought into 
use in the first eight months (annual plan 52,200 square metres) In 
Yaroslavl only 36,400 were ready for October Ist In housing construc- 
tion cooperatives have considerably grown They now include up to 
400,000 persons During these years 1,700,000 square metres of hving 
space have been built and 'brought into use In addition to this, the 
housing cooperatives have pqt up 578,000 of standard houses ” Dwelling'' 
on the problem of quality of housing construction, Komarov emphasised 
that “ in man}’’ cases it does not correspond to the growing cultural needs 
of the toilers Insufficient attention is paid to the architectural form and 
mterior planning and finish An example of this is the workers’ settle- 
ment of the Molotov automobile plant in Gorki In Voronezh a new house 
for specialists had to be largely reconstructed in order to be brought mto 
■nse The. hensvwg ■fa.cvhtwe, of the ovtves, of the. P.EES.K have greatly 
increased during the past few years, and at the beginning of 1934 reached 
132 milhon square metres Great tasks face iis in the field of housing 
The Seventeenth Party Congress issued a directive to construct 64 milhon 
square metres of Imng space in the Second Five-Year Plan From 40 to 
45 million square metres of this fall to the cities of the ESFSR ” ^ 

Strive as they may, the soviet authorities -will not be able, for many a 
year, to house decently their rapidly gro’wing population 

i 

Municipal Services 

Scarcely less important than adequate dwelling accommodation in 
influence upon health and character, are the various common services 
that the close aggregation of buildings and persons in cities renders neces-' 
sary In such matters as water supply and main diamage, pa-vmg and 
fighting, means of transport, pubhc baths and other accessories of the 
ci’vilised life of a densely crowded population, the Soviet Government has 
already transformed many of the cities of the USSR almost beyond recog- 
nition Prior to the Revolution such mumcipal scr-vices as existed usually 
extended only to the parts of the cities inhabited by the wealthy and 
official classes For the most part the streets, if^aved at aU, were only 
roughly paved vntfrxiobble-stones, and hardly any were regularly cleaned 
or properly lighted The transformation has been gi eater than the 
statistics can record Writing m 1931, Kaganovich gives the following 

1 Report of N P Komarov, People’s Commissar of Coflimunal Affairs of the RSFSR 
at the Sixteenth All Russian Congress of Soviets, January 18, 1935 , in Moscow Daily 
News, January 20, 1935 

The aggregate of 132 million square metres given as the existing accommodation in 
the cities of the RSFSR alone, ivould, in Great Britain, be regarded as housing without 
illegal overcrowdmg about 3 million famibes averaging five persons each, ivhich appears 
to be less than has been built for lottmg, includmg private enterprise, smee the Great War, 
in the cities of Great Britain 


2o2 
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particulars “ According to figures for 1911 , out of 1063 inliabited points 
with a population of over 10,000 only 219 (20 6 per cent) possessed water , 
supply systems and even those almost exclusively served only the 
centres of the cities By 1926 the number of cities with water supply 
S} stems had increased to 283 [by 1931] the number has 
increased to 333 not to speak of the restoration of old systems 
32 cities [in 1931] now possess drainage systems, as compared wuth 19 
before the revolution Tramway sj stems have been newly installed in 
10 cities, not to speak of the extensive development of the previously 
existing systems Before the war 61 cities were supplied with elec- 
tricity The number is now 393 ” ^ 

In 1935, the People’s Commissar of Communal Affairs of the RSFSR 
(covering about four-sevenths of the population of the USSR) reported as 
follows on the progress from 1931 to 1934 “ Durmg the past few years 660 

milhon loubles have been expended for sanitarj’ and techmcal measures 
New water systems have been bmlt in Dzerzhmsk, Shaldity, Engels, 
Lj'sva, Alma-Ata, Frunze, Kmeshma and other cities The water systems 
in Gorki, Samara, Chelyabinsk, Perm, Stahngrad, Novosibirsk and Sverd- 
lovsk have been radically reconstructed Before the Revolution the 
Moscow water system supplied 23 million gallons of water a day Now 
it supphes 124 million gaUons Sewage systems, bath-houses and 
communal electric sernce have also greatly increased A total of 166 7 
million roubles has been invested in communal electric stations from 1931 
to 1934 The capacity of electric stations has increased during this time 
[by] 82,000 kilowatts Central-heating stations and gas systems were 
also developing, particularly m Moscow, where the number of gas meters 
increased from 33,500 in 1931 to 50,500 in 1934 In 1933 and 1934 
new street car lines were budt m 11 cities In the Second Five-Year 
Plan street car lines will be built in 16 cities Autobus communica- 
tions have also expanded Before the October Revolution there were no 
autobuses in the country at all In 1930 there were bus hnes in 36 cities, 
and in 1934 in 97 cities the construction of our subway [m Moscow] 
—the best m the world — ^has been earned on, under the observation of 
Comrade Stalin, imder the immediate leadership of the Moscow com- 
mittee of the Party and of Comrade Kaganovich No country in the 
world has known such a rapid tempo of subway construction In 
1928 the fiist asphalt pavement was laid m Moscow, while at the end of 
last year [1934] 1,900,000 square metres of streets and squares were 
covered with asphalt ” ^ 

Lookmg back on, this lengthy exposition of the proceedings of the 
Soviet Government in the Remakmg of Man, we note the range and 

1 The SociahsI Reconslruclxon of Mosemo and other Cities in the USSR, by L M 
Kaganovich (1931), pp 62 63 

“ Report of N P Komarov, People s Commiswr of Communal Affairs of the KSFSR, 
to the Sixteenth All Russian Congress of Sonets, January 18 1935 m Moscou Daily 
News, January 20, 1935 
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variety of tlie expedients that have been brought to the task But these 
varieties of organised social services, extending from birth to burial, con- 
stitute only a relatively small part of the process of the Eemalang of 
Man that is gomg on m the USSR Bor aU their social utihty and all 
their vadth of range, the processes of woman's emancipation and juvemle 
education, social insutancc and replanmng the cities, are nevertheless only 
supplementary, m their effect on the population, to the orgamsation of 
life itself This is not always understood by critics of the social services 
Yet everj*^ man or woman physically and mentally able to engage m 
productive work is necessarily subject to a lifelong education and traimng 
by the efiect upon him of the conditions of his employment To the 
statesman of the Soviet Umon, what is produced in the factory or the 
mine, on the farm or the oil-field, is not merely wealth, but also the workers 
themselves, as they are moulded by their work; The forty thousand male 
and female operatives at the Stabngrad Tractor Works, whom the factory 
iteelf has crei^ted out of the raw peasants who began to build it, are as 
much part of its product as the tractors that it constructs out of steel ^ This 
Remaking of Man by the factory m which he works is not taken mto account 
by the balance-sheet and profit and loss account insisted on by the western 
economist , butit isforcibly within the consciousness ahke of the Bolshevist 
statesmen and even of the Bolshevist factory managers themselves 
Svistun, the director of the Kharkov tractor factory, one of the most 
successful sonet enterprises, is distingmshed for the constant attention 
that he pays to the effect of industrial employment on the life and the 
character of workers " We make tractors,” Svistun said to Louis Fischer 
m 1931, “ but I also want to make new men ” * 

“ In the words of Marx,” saj's a skilled mechamc, “ the workmg-class, 
in remoulding society, must remould itself as well This remoulding 
process takes place every day , it produces those^ examples of heroic 
labour which are well known to the proletariat of all nations , it creates 
our shock brigades and whole shock-brigading workshops ” ® “A soviet 
factory ”, sums up Maxim Gorky, “ is a school of socialistic culture, and 
not a capitalist slaughter-house ” ^ 

Nor IS it only the techmcal operations of building the plant and 
working the machmery that mould the men and women engaged in wealth 
production In our chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” we have sought 
to describe.the mcentives, new and old, that are dehbeiately brought to 
bear on the workers in the Soviet Umon ® No less influential in the 

1 This IS vividly revealed in the oolleotion of autobiographical sketches of these workers, 
published in English under the title of Those who built Stalingrad', with foreword by Maxim 
Gorky (1935, 208 pp ) “ Having read this book,” writes Gorky, “ the non Party youth 

of the Union of Soviets will see how these people have built the plant, and how the plant 
has re educated these people ” 

^ Maehnes and Hen in Russia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, p 130 

“ Tl’'/ierc' <7ie Workers are in Power, by D Zaslavsky (Moscow, Cooperative Publislung 
Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1933), p 35 

‘ Those who built Stalingrad (1935), foreword i 

® Chapter IX in Part II , “ In Place of Profit ” ’ 
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foTmation of ctaracter is tlie great amount of participation m industnal 
adnaimstration that is involved, hoth m the prolonged and extensive 
collectii e bargaining ^ in winch the trade umon engages every year, and 
also in the management of all the social enterprises run by the trade 
union itself, and all its arrays of committees and members’ meetings, 
includmg also the Comradely Courts ^ 

But this IS not all The political organisation of the citizens, from the 
bottom to the top of the?pjTamid of soviets, including the service of 
literall}’ hundreds of thousands of men and women in unpaid pubho 
offices in city and village,® and the frequent bursts of voluntary work by 
crowds of “ Saturdayers afford a perpetual “ traimng in pubhc service ” 
to the factory operatives and office employees, and now to the member 
of the coUectn e farms Cooperating in a similar way m the Bemalang 
of Man in the USSR are also the innumerable voluntary associations of 
one or other kind,® in which so many milhons of people of all ages are 
enrolled Rot can the urge for mdiiudual self-improvement be omitted 
from this summary of the factors m the Remakmg of Man To the 
western observer it looks as if all the younger men and women worlang 
in the factories and offices, and an evet-mcreasing proportion of the 
villagers, were almost more bent on improving their qualifications or 
widenmg their experience than on amusing themselves The astomshing 
numbers attending free evemng classes in aU the cities , the widespread 
endeavour to get mto the techmcums or the workers’ faculties prepanng 
for entrance to a scientific institute or imiversity , the rush of ambitious 
mventors who tlunk they have discovered a teclmical improvement , 
the eager nomination, by trade umon branches, of promismg members 
earning good money for promotion to three or five years’ scientific traimng 
upon a government stipend givmg only bare mamtenance , the constant 
popular pressure for instructive lectures as well as for dramatic per- 
formances in the workers' clubs, and foi the enlargement of their libranes, 
where scientific and tochmcal books are often engaged by waiting lists, 
ten deep, of expectant borrowers , all these, and many other manifesta- 
tions of the indiiudual urge, are cooperating m this large-scale Remakmg 
of Man Throughout this seetlimg mass of social movement, what is 
impressive is not only the independence of individual initiative, with 
the umty of spirit in which the common aims are pursued, but also the 
immei^i^ of the number of those who are brought within the influence 
of a dehb'erate social traimng In the following chapter we shall attempt 
to analyse the purpose that inspires this tireless effort, and the instrument 
on wdiich rehance is placed for its reahsation, together with the’ errors and 
shortcommgs that obstruct its optimum result 

^ Pp 141 147 

- Chapter IH m Part 1 , “ 3Ian as a Prodncer ”, section on Trade Unionism, pp 
124-169 

^ Chapter II in Part I , “ Man as a Citizen 

* Chapter IX in Part II , In Place of Profit’* 

^ Chapter in Part I , “ Dictatorship or Democracy ’ * 
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SCIENCE THE SALVATION OE MANKIND 

At this last stage of our eqnuiry, can we discern, in the constitution and 
activities described in the foregoing pages, the essential basis of Soviet 
Communism V What has been the emotional faith that has led the 
Bolsheviks to their amazing conquests of the manifold difficulties with 
which they have had to cope ^ What are the instruments upon winch 
they rely to fulfil their purpose '>■ What is their conception of the relation 
of man to man, and of man to the universe ^ In short, what is the 
philosophy on which they are, as they think, building a new civihsation 

It may be thought that we could have avoided this task by giving, as 
an answer to the enquiries, a summary of the philosophic conclusions of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels Many such expositions of the com- 
mumst philosophy are nowadays available for British or Ajueiican readers , 
and accessible in scores of other languages ^ If we prefer not to paraphrase 
even the most authoritative summary of “ Marxism ”, but to attempt an 
analysis of a different kind, this is not because we undervalue the terseness 
of these summaries, or the refreshing onginahty vith which they break 
away fiom the conventional phraseology of the age-long controv^ersies 
from Plato to Kant, and fiom Hegel to Bradley There is a more prac- 
tical reason for vaiting this chapter afresh It may be bumihatmg to an 
American or a Briton to confess it, but the fact cannot be ignored that the 
common summaries of “ Marxism ” fail to penetrate to the mind of the 
ordinary reader of Enghsh ® He does not understand what is meant by 

* Tho stndent' will need no list of tho voluminous works of Mnr\, 'Engels and Lenin, 
all of which ha\o been repilbhshod in various languages To the English or American 
reader wo may cite, in addition, tho following among the man\ explanatory works 
Whal Marx Really jSlcant, hy G I) H Cole (1933, 317 pp ) , Towards the Onderstanixng 
of Karl Marx, by Sidney Hook (1933, 288 pp ) , The Oommumst Anstoer to the World’s 
Keeils, by Jubus E Hockcr (1935, 323 pp ) , On Marxism To day, by Maurice Hobb 
(1932, 48 pp ) , Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, by H Levy, John MioMurray, Ealph 
Fox, K Pago Amot, J I) Bernal and E P Carrit (1931, 154 pp ) , Plan or Mb Plan, 
bj Barbara Wootton (1933, 3G0 pp ), especially pp 220 224 

English readers will find useful tho volume entitled Marxism and Modern Thought, 
by N I Bukharin and others (1936) , and Dialectical Materialism, b\ V Adoratsky, 
1933, 96 pp Also A Handbook of Marxism, edited by Emile Bums, 1935, 1088 pp , being 
an extensive collection of tho more important texts and speeches 

“ “ Communist ideology employs a language which is foreign to our ears It rests on 
an historical foundation gf controversies which have never interested us It has never 
been interpreted within a framework of verbal conventions which are familiar to us Tho 
consistencj of tho communist outlook is difficult for an Englishman to comprehend 
Englishmen who are most disposed to take a materialistic view are most distrustful of 
mere logic An apparent flaw in tho consistency of communists makes it stiEmore difficult 
to understand them They insist on the historical approach to other categories of human 
activity They do not appear to apply this to their own methods of propaganda They 
do not expound their teachings with any evident regard for the traditional background 
of those With whom they disagree ” (" Contemporary Philosophy in Soviet Russia ", by 
Lancelot Hogbon, in Psyche, October 1931, p 3) 
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such un-EDglis]i phrases as “ dialectical materialism ” and “ the materiahst 
conception of history”, m ■which what are called “ contradictions ” are 
endlessly developing , or by the “ passmg of quantity into quality ”, and 
the “ interprenetration of opposites ” , “ thesis ” being followed by 
“ antithesis ”, and “ negation ” by the “ negation of negations ”, until a 
“ synthesis ” is reached , and the “ classless society ” is ushered inTiy 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ”, after which the unendmg senes of 
changes starts a similar procession towards another synthesis, the nature 
of which cannot at present be foreseen We prefer to content ourselves 
with examinmg the methods of thinking, and the aim and purpose, of 
So'vaet Communism as these are exhibited, not so much in the words of 
the philosophic writers as iii the pohcy and actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment (especially during the past decade) , and in those of the Central 
Committee of the Commumst Party as directed successively by Lemn and ' 
Stahn 

Marxism, it has been said, is both a method and a doctrme, each of 
them supporting the other The 8ur\'ey and analysis of the history of 
the past — the method summed up in the phrase “ the materialist concep- 
tion of histoiy ” — led Marx and Engels, and, after their death, Lenm, to 
the confident assertion that the successive transformations of the w'ay in 
which the production of food and other commodities was earned on must 
necessarily be accompanied, m each country, by changes in the orgamsa- 
tion of society and of government They saw these changes happomng 
m the form of struggles between different classes to achieve dominance 
Just as the social order that has been termed feudahsm gave way, through 
successive struggles, to the social order termed capitalism, so (it was 
asserted) capitalism would, m successive struggles, be superseded by 
communism In vain, at each stage of this evolution do the defenders of 
the status quo put their faith in the permanence of the particular eqmhbiium 
that seems to them to have been reached Dialectical materialism taught 
that nothing stood still, and that there was never an equihbrium The 
mere difference in the pace and direction of the motion set up by the 
stresses and stains mherent in every form of society as in every form 'of 
material substances (m Marxian termmology the ” contradictions ”) ‘ 
mvolved conflicts and struggles between classes, and consequent changes 
in the mutual relations between them It w^as inevitable that the growing 
numbers and importance of the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie 
should eventually firyi intolerable the social relations and governmental 
forms which feudalism had created The s)stem of capitahsm, which 
was substituted for that of feudahsm, underwent its own successive 
developments, in which the new class of the proletariat (labourers owmng 
none of the means of production, and hamng no other w'ay of getting food 
than the sale of their labour-force for wages), steadily increased in numbers 
and in consciousness of their own propertyless condition The capitah?t 
employers, competing disastrously for profit 'wnth each other, and suffering 
from successive crises in which prosperous booms precipitated rmnous 
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universe in winch he finds himself This struggle has vanous phases 
Primitive man had hterally to fight for bare hfe He had day by day to 
get food and to defend himself against other animals, not excluding his 
fellow-men JIan in society has stdl to obtam sufficient food, clothing 
and shelter, together with security for th’e continuous maintenance of 
himself and his family against aggression both from within his particular 
social organisation and from without Cmhsed man struggles not only 
for these necessities on steadily ascending levels of the common standard 
but also for the further development of himself, of his own commumty, 
and of mankind, in mtellect and character, includmg the acquisition of 
ever} Lind of culture Accordingly the Bolshevist aim, as we have 
described it m the preceding chapter, has been the Eemaking of Man 
The Bolshenks held that man’s power over nature could come only jfirom 
his advancing knowledge of the nmverse Accordingly, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government have persistently and whole-heartedl} 
put their faith m the instrument of science, used under the direction of 
their dominant purpose “ Soviet rule ”, observed a distinguished Prench 
statesman on a recent nsit to SIoscow, “ has bestowed on science all the 
authority of which it deprii ed rehgion , science is the new dogma 
Pure science ”, he sums up, “ is unquestionably a cult m the -Soviet 
Umon ” 1 

The outstanding feature m the mentahty of the sonet administrators 
IS, indeed, this imphcit and unswerving behef, as the mam instrument of 
achieiement, m knowledge itself, that is to say, m man’s contmually 
mcreasmg apprehension of the facts of the umverse This devotion to 
science does not mean what the Enghshman understands by materialism 
To the Bolshevik the mind of man, with all its emotions and ideas and 
sensations and memories, is as much within man’s knowledge as his body , 
and both bodv and mind are as much parts of the umverse to be studied 
as the stones or the trees or the weather What the Bolshevik takes as his 
instrument for social advance is the aggregate of definite knowledge of all 
these things That knowledge — discos ered in man’s experience of life 
upon this earth , analysed by the classifications that man makes , 
impressed on man’s mind by a contmuous process of “ t;^ial and error ’ , 
repeatedly verified by quahtative comparison and quantitative measure- 
ment of the phenomena to ensure that the “ order of thought ” always 
corresponds with the ascertained " order of things ” and finafiy 
generalised into what we misleadmgly term “ laws ” of nature — ^is simply 
what IS known m the western world as science 

But we must clearly understand that, to the Bolsheiuks, the science in 
wluch, as an mstrument, they put so much faith, is sharply distmgmshed 
from either metaphysics or theology It is man’s ascertained knowledge 

IS dialectical impbes also, therefore, that it is not simplv a pedestrian development, bnt 
that during the process internal forces are aroused irhich drive it inth aoceloratmg speed 
to the completion of the procecs and with a bound to the next stage ’ The student will 
note that the Jfarxian use of “ dialectical ” is neither that of Kant nor that of Hegel 
1 Ta-'licard from Pans, bj Edouard Hemot (1934), p 215 
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of nature (including human nature), that they find so effective in achieving 
their jiurpose They may claim to be masters of praetical psychology but 
they definitely repudiate any “absolute” within or behind nature, of 
which man knows nothing It is the^external world itself, as man aj) pre- 
bends it, that the Bolsheviks study ^ Just as the physicist or the chemist, 
the biologist or the anthropologist, regards, as the object of his mvestiga- 
tions the external world itself as Icnown to man, and does not, in his 
scientific studies, trouble himself ivith speculations about the “ thing m 
itself ” 01 about a suppositious “ reahty ” behind phenomena of which 
he can Imow nothing, so the Bolsheviks dismiss as futile, or at any rate 
as without significance to science, all the various metaphysical speculations 
which two thousand years of philosophers have preferred to discuss This, 
as we must repeat, is not to exclude the study of mind equally with, that 
of body ' Man is found to have ideas about things, and memories, just 
as he has sensations and emotions , and these states of mind themselves 
form part of the imiverse that man apprehends and investigates But 
the ideas, hke the memories, the sensations and the emotions, are merely 
man’s way of thmlnng about things The Bolshenks are emphatic in tlie 
declaration that the ideas about things are not prior to the thmgs to which 
tliey relate Thus, they defimtely reject as baseless the suggestion that 
there exists a primordial idea or plan or pattern, of which the universe 
.itself IS the expression, or which it is working out 
* The application of science in order to improve on the way in which, 
without man’s intervention, changes would occur is a late acquisition of 
man From the Neolithic Age down to the end of the great navigations 
of the sixteenth century, man, broadly speaking, took the resources of 
nature as they were, and, as Professor Hogben has suggested, the economic 
problem of this period in social evolution was one of communications — 
of how to get at these resources To create both a calendar and a geodesy 
as the necessarj cultural basis of an international economy permitting 
the exchange of local natural products and those of a primitive agriculture 
was no mean achievement of the Egyptians and the Ancient Greeks ^ 
But this ancient science, upon which the caleiidrical and seafaring tech- 
nology of the time was based, was mainly important in enabling a relatively 
small section of each community to move around in order to get as much 
as possible out of the limited resources of different locahties 

From the seventeenth century onward the centre of progressive science* 
gradually shifted to northern Europe, where slave labour was not avail- 
able Attention then became particularly directed to non-human sources 
of power, by means of which extensive operations in deep-shaft mimng 
and large-scale metallurgy could be earned on in ways imprqpticable 
for the ancients During the last three hundred years science has been 
more and more concerned with the discovery and application of new forms 

1 “ Mathematics in Antifiuity ”, by Lancelot Hogben, in the issue of Antiquity, June 1 
lOS*), citing Dr Neugebauor’s Vorksungen iiefier Qe^chchk dir antiUn muthmatischin] 
Wisscnsctiaften ^ * 
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of force, new sources of porver, new combinations of elements and new 
elements themselves, by means of which the commodities and services 
desired by man could be produced, in enormous quantities, with a mini- 
mum of expenditure of human labour-force The greater part of the 
science of to-day is concerned with enabling man m society, if he mil only 
take the trouble to learn, so to improve on the non-human ways of change 
as not only to produce in almost unlimited quantity what nature, with less 
aid from man, produced in small amounts, but also to bring forth new 
substances and new forms of force which the pre-scientific age had never 
seen In this respect the centur}' of Jfaraday and Clerk Maxwell, Marx 
and Darvnn, Mendeleyev and Pasteur, Rutherford and Einstein, stands 
out above all past human existence And the chapter is not closed 
Every year man’s Imowledgc is increased By the unceasmg investigation 
of every part of the umverse, including those important parts that we 
call social institutions and human behaviour, science is contmually being 
extended, revised and rewritten 

The Bolshevist conception of science as the instrument of man’s com- 
mand over nature, differs, as it seems to us, in some respects from thab 
commonl} enunciated by tiie scientists of the western w orld 

There is, first, the invanabie conjunction of matter with motion, as one 
of its qualities To the Bolshevik the whole umverse, and every part of 
it, appears always on the move Nothuig, whether alive or dead, thing 
or thought, group or relation, is ever static Absolute i mm obility is a 
figment of the imagmation, within human expenence completely non- 
existent Nature, even the smallest part of it, is now here or for the briefest 
moment of time m equihbnum To imagine a state of eqmbbrium other- 
wise than as strictly relative to particular changing conditions is merely 
misleading Such a supposition vitiates every inference that includes it. 

This umveroal mobihty, or actual conjunction of matter with motion 
as one of its inseparable attributes, necessanly mvolves a perpetual 
shiftmg of relations between the different parts of the universe The 
various substances that we see or feel, the atoms or molecules of w^hich 
they are composed, the electrons' of whicb the atoms are made up, the 
thoughts which they evoke in the human mind, are always changing their 
relation to each other and to the human observer They are parting at 
different rates wath the energy with which they are all charged An d 
every change reacts not only on the minds of men but also on every other 
part of the umverse 

This unevenness of change in different fragments of the umverse, 
including both the human observers themselves and the relations betw een 
them and the various fragments observed, has the important feature that 
the changes arc always mutual or reciprocal It is nohmerely that every- 
thing alters even whilst we are looking at it The change perpetually 
taking place m each fragment of the umverse effects a corresponding 
change in every other fragment of the universe, mcluding the human 
observer himself> and the human sociely of which he forms a part Thus, 
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to nto a commonly used c' ample, the organisation, and also the technical 
raetliocls, of production of commodities useful to man arc, and have aUv ays 
been, not onh dilTorcnt m different countiics at the same time, but also 
pcnoditalh changing from century to centurc , and even from decade to 
decade And every such change effects a corresponding change 111 the 
persons engaged in proilnction and in the relations to each othei of the 
classes constituting each human socictj ^ The habits md customs out of 
which sofial life is made change ivilli the rcla^^ions m production The 
forms of bonal and political orgarusation and the human beings themselves 
change 

Further, the Bolshevist conception of change, whether of tlungs or of 
thoughts, of individuals or of social groups, always includes the ante- 
cedents of the ehango and its consequences For c\cry change must 
necessarih' he not only from some former state but also towards some 
later state Any conception of a change of things or of thoughts must, 
to have anj meaning, include both tliese aspects In an analogous way 
OUT comprehension of an idea, which is a thought in our minds, is not 
complcteh realistic unless wo enquire how and whence it came, and to 
what nohon or other effect it nccessnniy le,ids ^ ^ 

The purposive action m which human thought issues — which is one 
among the caned changes m the universe effertod hj eacli change in the 
human imnd—is not usuallj , and never advnntageousl}'^, a case of putting 
into practice onlv one branch of onr knowledge of the universe For the 
thought to be( onio dynninieally complete, as a plan, in the sense of accora- 

* 'Underatoinbtif' m'n Iw hrlpd br the following grapbit i!lu-<trntion “ Koiluml to 
it= bal(5(“! f’lntinh, tbnt pluIotopUj maj beatatwl in tbo follow me ‘snc's of jiropo'<ition', 
lAcn port of the iinntrso ih iti n atnto of continual dosclopnir'tit Tins doiclopmonl 
prorcfdS li\ way of an ‘ inner tonfrndietion of oppfi<iile<i which inn^ ho Maitali‘>cd as ft 
port of mfeniftl tension creat'd b\ the pull of opposing foTtca at work ui cverj ontitj or 
concept This Unitioii h finalH n-ohed m a new balance of forces, or ‘.ynthesm whtre 
upon 0 fri-ab pul! i» ret up anti the whole biiaiiusa wliith is known as a dmIccUeal process 
Is'gms all 01 tr ngniii 1 nrthcr, this diaketienl process is non a continuous, now a dis- 
contmuoiiB atToir each new sjuthesis liemg brought about much in tin same way as 
vn tors in a tug of w ar h irat there is a long pufl by both teams then auddenU one flops 
And ii IS cssontiaiK the same process alike m tlio plnbical world in the world of social 
organ!' at mn and the world of thought (The quantum theory comes in handy hire, the 
jumpv Ixhaxiour of electrona affording air elegant pniallel to the epochs of rovolntion in 
potml histore , while the picture n made perfeot if wo inchido also the inutatious that 
occur in thn nnitnnl and vegeloblo 1 ingdoms ) And finalH, it is a materm! process It 
i ■wsta in itntlf, and i» m no way dependent on the mind of God (which does not exist at all) 
or the mind of man, which la indeed itself subject to the aery winio dialectical inoycmcnt 
Till most that man can do is to act in accordance yiilh ' conscious necessity ’ to nndor- 
Btand the nature of things and fall in wnth it, instead of trying to kick ngamst tlio pneka 
But this is not to say that the unnerse is n mechanistic allair, a mere structure of atoms 
blindly controlli d by tv balam e of forces It is to lie interpreted m terms of grow th. rather 
than of ciiuibbnuin, to lai yisiiabscd as an organism rather than as a maohino” (PJan or 
iVo Plan, by Barbara Wootlon, 19 U pp 222 221) 

= T Ins yv as fancifully expressed by the Vtoi rican philosopher Charles Saurdcra Piorco 
“The elements of even concept enter into logical Ihouglit at the gate of , are option and 
make their e\it at the gate of purposiyo action , and whaletcr cannot slioic its pousport at 
fto(h Itieic gull’s is to 6c arrested as iinaulhonsid hi renaon " {CoUcclfd Papers of Oharhs 
hiundcrs i’icrce, edited by Cliarles Ilnrtshorno and Paul Weiss, Ibiryord 193.5, vol y . 
“Lectures ”) 
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phbhing an} soeial purpose, all the branches of knowledge that have any 
relevance to the purpose must be simultaneously present m the mind, and 
be put conjointly mto operation The engmeer building a bridge, or the 
agricultunst cultivating a farm, will fail to accomplish his purpose com- 
pletelv, without error or shortcoming, if he uses only his knowledge of 
mathematics or mechanics, without calbng in aid his knowledge of 
chemistry or biology as the case may be In plannmg the enterprise 
account must also be taken, and made the subject of equally scientific 
study, of the purpose for which the bridge or farm is being created, and 
the effect which it will have on social customs and other social institutions, 
alike in the neighbourhood and elsewhere Hor must the maker of the 
plan omit, if he wishes his work to have unbroken success, any of the effects 
of the conditions of employment upon the workers who take part in the 
construction, and also its subsequent results on those who will enjoy its 
amemties or consume its products That is to say, we have to realise, as 
IS not yet adequately understood, that the branches of knowledge that w e 
call sociology and ethic^ — as yet very imperfectly worked out — are as 
indispensable to completely successful social construction and human 
progress as the ph>sical and biological sciences In short, all experience 
of social development, whether economic or pohtical, demonstrates that 
it takes all branches of knowledge, and requires their most intimate con- 
junction, to achieve completely any desired end in social change 

We see here, also, why “ science ”, to be useful in our command over 
nature, must become “ technology ” The Bolshevilrs do not even under- 
stand why the westerners make any distinction between the two, or between 
pure and applied science, a distinction which seems both dangerous and 
unscientific The} ask how any genuine science (that is to say any real 
knowledge of the universe) can be “ pure ’ m tbe sense of having no 
relation to the external world, or to those changes m the eidxjrnal world 
wluch any change in our scientific thought effects The Bolsheviks 
naturally understand that some of the knowledge of the umverse that we 
gam may not be immediately capable of use m the accomplishment of any 
conscious purpose , while other knowledge can be at once appbed to 
satisfy our desires They even estimate as highly as the westerners those 
scientific advances that are so abstract as to transcend, at present, all 
imaginable possibihties of usefulness But the Bolsheviks do not regard 
the most abstract or the least purposeful scientific truths as essentiall} 
different from those that can be immediately appbed to surmoimt a con- 
temporary difficulty Just as all scientific truths are derived, in their 
view, exclusively from a study of the facts of the umverse, including 
among those facts successive states of the human mmds m the umverse 
so all scientific truths must inevitably relate to changes in those facts, 
whether orvnot tbe truths are immediately seen to he applicable to the 
purposeful making of other changes Scientific thinking is vahd only 
when it IS carrifed on in terms of conceivable action There is no genuine 
knowledge of thk umverse that is not potentially useful to mankind, not 
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racrcl) ui the schmc tint action may one day' be taken on it, but also in 
the fact tliat t\cr\ nev, laiowlcdge necessarily affects tlic way in wbich 
ivc hold nil the rest of our stock 

It would be foolisli to suggest tlmt the Bolshoi iks have created a new 
science, or tliat thej hn\c, in little more than a decade, mounted on the 
shouldci s of the s( lentific world of the w est The Bolsheviks in the USSR, 
like the present generation in c\ery other country, rightly claim to be the 
heirs of all the know ledge and all the culture of the past, irrespective of the 
particular fommunities m which the various advances were first made 
Maiv and Lenin, and after them Stalin, have repeatedlv made,it clear to 
then followers that it is only b\ claiming this heritage, and making them- 
sehos coraplitely masters of it, that they can hope either to achieve any 
further advances or to build succes'^fuHv the socialist socictj which is their 
goal. What the w cstem w orhl may chiefly learn from them to-da> is not 
so much such additions ns they niav’ alrcadj have made to the sum of 
luiman knowledge, ns the manner and the spirit m which the) arc seeking 
to eduevte, in a true appreciation of ‘•cicncc, alike their scientists, their 
administrators and their citirens ^ In contrast with the soviet conception 
of the “ pol)icchnikalisation *’ of the schooling of all sections of the 
population British education and British social organisation have led to 
a regrettable diehotomv Scientists and technologists whose work is 
changing the material basis of civilisation, are too often trained in com- 
plete Ignorance of the social results of then activities and of the social 
responsibilities these ontiul , whilst statesmen, historians and sociologists 
are generall) educated in ignorance of the technological changes which 
do so much to mould the character of our civ ihsation Tlius the dialectical 
implications of science arc often not present to the mind of the western 
mathemalici'fn or phjsicist, chemist or biologist^ still less to the mind 
of the western student of social institutions (sociologv) or of hum.an con- 
duct or behaviour (ethics) We mav cv'cn suggest that these nsjiects of 
science arc not alwajs homo in mind m the scientist’s ovvti studies, when 
he shuts himself iij) in Ins own narrow specialism, which ho may even 
delight in keeping what he calls “ pure ” and unconnected with the world 
of action 


The Organisation 0/ Scirnhfc Research 

In the preceding chapter vve have desenbed how sdicncc, as an. mdis- 
pcnsablc guide to action, has dominated the whole sovnet educational 
system, from the kindergarten through the polytcchnical schools and 
technical institutes to the highest ranges of the universities and other 
places of research In addition to the score of universities, which are 
mcroasmgl) freeing themselves from the metaphysics and jilnlosophies of 
bygone thinkers and from the dominance of the ancient literatures in 
winch their thoughts had been c.xpresscd, there were, m lfi34, no fewer' 
than 840 scpai atg^^gsicntific colleges and institutes, with 188 brandies 
* ClmpltT X m Part IT , " Tho RcnioKing ot Man ”, section on “ Training lor Lifo ” 
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variously grouped and directed, all of tliem of rvhat elsevliere would be 
deemed umversitv grade or rank , and each devoted to its own function 
of turnmg out trained men and women (to whom, from eighteen onward, 
they give a five-years course), either as quahfied techmcians in particular 
branches of production or other pubhc services, or as researchers and 
professors in one or other branch of science Thus, above and beyond 
the couple of hundred thousand schools and “ tcchicums ” (technical' 
institutes), and “ rabfacs ” (workers’ yireparatorj’ faculties) of lower than 
umversity grade, in the curriculum of all of vhich science is predominant, 
we find to-day in the USSR, what exists in no other country, an elaborately 
planned network of more than a thousand research laboratories, with 
their own extensive hbraries and collections, scattered over the vast 
temtory between the i\rctic Ocean on the north and the Black Sea or the 
Central Asian Mountams on the south, at each of which selected staffs 
of framed researchers, with salaries and expenses pro\udGd, are workmg 
in coordination on particular problems, allocated largely witb special 
reference to local needs, opportunities or resources ^ 

It is mstr active to leam for what reasons, and by what stages, so 
elaborate an organisation of research was instituted Here is a descrip- 
tion by a distingmshed member of the ancient Academy of Sciences, 
Professor T Eamov, of the gradual evolution of a general plan for the 
advancement of knowledge “ At the beginning ”, he says, “ plamiing 
in the field of scientific work was carried out in an inadequately orgamsed 
way It proceeded mainly along the hnes of activities of large depart- 

* ‘ Prior to the October Revolution there were only some scores of scientific mstitutions 
in Russia At the present time their number exceeds a thousand Tlio vast majority of 
them originated durmg the First and durmgtheearlyj cars of the Second Five Year Plans 
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{USSR in Consiruciwn, issue for June 1934 ) 

“ The total number of people engaged m scientific institutes in 1929 was 4612 in 
1930, 11,639 , in 1931, 16,863, and in 1932, 29,375 The number of (assistant) investi 
gators with university education m 1929, 6320 , and m 1932, 10 6S9 In 1930 the capital 
investment was 32 million roubles , in 1931, 73 millions The operatmg espenses in 
1930 totalled 57 milbon roubles , in 1931 138 million , and m 1932, 176 million roubles ” 
(Moscow Dathj Mens, November 6, 1932) 

The Diary of a Science (Yorker, a student’s manual annually published in Russian, gives 
an illummating vision of the wealth of opportunity afforded to the young man or woman 
of 18, and effectively opened to the poorest by the apparently unlimited number of 
stipends (scholarships covermg a bare mamtenance) 
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menlSj’w'Kich. in tlieir turn corresponded to important fields of the national 
economy of the Soviet Umon This practice particularly developed after 
large groups of scientific institutions, which formerly had been under the 
People’s Commissariat of Education, passed over to the industrial com- 
missariats in order to draw scientific work nearer to practice The plan-' 
rung of science was not yet completely decentrahsed at this stage 

“ This was mamfested first of all m financmg scientific institutions 
In planmng their budgets, questions naturally arose of a network of 
scientific research institutes, and of eliminating parallehsm and over- 
lapping activities The necessity of workmg in close contact with 
practical construction often led to colhsions of scientific institutions of 
difEerent departments m the same mdustnal enterpnses , and then, of 
course, the question arose of mterdepartmental coordination of scientific 
^ work Einally, participation of scientific institutions of difEerent depart- 
ments in conferences ^nd congresses, particularly on broad complex prob- 
lems, contributed also to such a decentralisation 

“ Thus ground was prepared for further concentrated and consohdated 
planmng of science m the USSR The necessity of solving problems 
concermng orgamsation and methods of planmng scientific research work 
and coorduiating the work of scientific orgamsations of difEerent depart- 
ments were discussed at the first All-XJmon Conference on Plannmg 
Scientific Research Work, convened m the spring of 1931 ^ The Second 
All-Umon Conference, at the end of December 1932, worked out a plan of 
‘ scientific research work in the field of physical, chemical and engineering 
schemes for the Second Five-Year Plan period, and particularly'for 1933 
The conference devoted special attention to one important p/oblem, that 
of taking measures to utihse the results of scientific work in production 
The resolutions of the conference, later approved by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, are of enormous importance Henceforth 
the planning of science extends firom the outhnmg of scientific topics 
to the utihsation of the results of scientific work m practice, and thus 
becomes an essential part of socialist plannmg as a whole ” 


A ^Research Centre organised inside Gosplan 

“ One of the resolutions of the first conference provided for the 
organisation of a centre of planmng scientific research work within the 
State Planning Comnussion A number of measuros had been taken by 
the Government to orgamse such a centre To extend unified plamung 
on the very content of scientific work the State Planning Comimssion 
could lean first of all upon the Communist Academy According to the 
decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Umon the Commumst Academy was made responsible for the elaboration 
and adoption of Marxist-Lemnist methods of scientific work The first 
conference on planmng science emphasised this r61e of the Commumst 
Academy, and suggested that the Academv should carry out its role of 
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methodological centie in tlic field of planning scientific woik .ilso A 
further step was taken in 1934 when, according to decrees of the Go\crn- 
ment, the Academy of Scieneea of the USSR was placed under the super- 
vasion of the Council of People’s Commissais of the USSR, and the 
institutions of the Academy wcic reinoi cd to ^loscow The Academy of 
Sciences has now become the most irapoitant scientific basis of the State 
Planning Commission in planning science ” ^ 

Future Lines of Planning 

“ It IS now quite clear that the planning of science w ill go on in the 
future along the follomng lines mdiiidual scientific institutions outline 
their plans in accordance -with the general problems of the economic and 
industrial plan of the country for a gi\ en period These plans, proposed 
ftom below and corrected by the higher oig, nisations, w ill 8er\ c as material 
for the elaboration of one compound plm by the State Planning Com- 
mission and thq authoritative central scientific organisations, such as the 
Academy of Sciences and the Communist Acadeidy, and others collabor- 
atmg with the commission ” * 

Hoiv Research is Planned and Ececulcd 

It IS interesting to examine how this liugc volume of research work, 
by so many different institutes, is organised and conducted ® The 

1 “ The recent decree of the Central Exteutno Committee,” sajB Academician S^ar 
pinskj, ‘ nhioh places the USSR Aendemj of ScicnccB under the direct aiiperv ision of tho 
Council of People a Commissars, is onthusiasticnlly greeted lij tho Academicians and tlio 
3000 soiontifie and technicn) workers of the Atademj 

“ The doorco is a neiv and important stop toward linking tlio ovendaj work of tho 
Academe with tho needs of socialist construction ^luch has alrtadj been achieved along 
tin I line TheAiidcmj which formcrh studied onlj purely theoretical questions has 
hecozne an important factor in tho life of our countre and as such must 1 eep in constant 
touch with tho People’s Commissariats which direct the development of various branehes 
cf the national economy 

Tho committee for supervising tho scientific institutions under the Central Rxecutho 
Committee, however, under whoso supervision the Academy has been, could not insure 
our institution such contacts, and sometimes even delayed our work 

“ Tho removal of this unnecessary intermediate link opens bright prospects of coopen 
tion between the Academy and socialist industry and agriculture as wdl as with soiontifie 
institutes not connected with the Academy, which sometimes duplicate our vvork” 
(i/o'coia Datly Ncm, December 20, 1933) 

“ Planned Science and Socialist Construction m tho USSR ”, by Professor T Rainov, 
in if oscoioDoi/yA^ciej, September fl, 1934 Dr Ramov makes it cle ir that ‘ tho problems 
outlined by the first conference on planning science are to remain the essential elements 
of this unified planning of science These problems comprise (1) Determination of tho 
role played by the whole system of scientific research work m the budget of the country 
(2) Plannmg the topics of scientific work (3) Planned building of scientific research insti 
tutes. (4) Planned distribution of these institutes (5) Plannmg of developing scientific 
cadres and educating new scientific workers (G) Planned financing of scientific work” 
(ihid ) 

‘ We do not attempt to cite the very considerable number of books on science published 
in Russian Tho following are some of tho more accessible descriptions by competent 
British observers of what they have seen in tho USSR Science tn Soviet Fussia (1930 
128 pp) and Industry and EducationinSoiiel Russia {lQ32,9i^p), both hy J 0 Crowther, 
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supreme control is now practical^ vested in tlie Sovnarkom of tke USSR, 
which, has annually to approve the estimates of expenditure, submitted 
in the budget, for ratification by the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
of the All-Umon Congress of Soviets ^ This control is exercised m practice 
by the several USSR People’s Comnussars concerned with the various 
branches of production, each of whom has some of the scientific institutes 
attached to his commissariat The largest number of them, more than 
one-fourth of the whole, come under the purview of the People’s Com- 
missar of_Heavy Industry, who has had to develop a Scientific Research 
Sector (NIS) specially charged with this branch of his admimstration 
This sector works through specialist committees, of which there are at 
' present about a dozen, composed almost entirely of the principal lesearchers 
in the sciehces concerned These committees, we read, “ contain about 
^ten or fifteen members They have two main^meetings in the year, 
some of them more They draw up a plan of research for their subject 
to cover a year’s workmg This includes a statement of the general line 
of research which is to be undertaken in each institute There is some- 
times much difficulty in apportioning research to the various institutes 
For instance, much discussion was necessary in apportiomng the research 
of high-tension direct-current transmission between the Moscow Institute 
of Experimental Electro-Technics, the Lemngrad Institute of Electro- 
Physics, the Physico-Techmcal Institute of Kharkov, the laboratory of 
the Blectrosila Factory, and the laboratory of the Electrical Machine 
Factory at Kharkov,” ® 


The Academy of Sciences ^ 

The intellectual supervision of all the research m the USSR, and there- 
fore the responsibility for the allocation and coordination of the work of 

“ Technical Education m Russia ”, bv B Mouat Jones, in Thi Neio Russia (1931), pp 
66 79 , A Scientisl Among the Soviets, by Julian Huxlej (1932, 120 pp ) 

Works by Russians in English include Science at the Cross Roads (236 pp ), being the 
papers contributed by the USSR delegates to the International Congress on the History 
of Science and Technology in London, July 1931 , The Basis of the Technological Economic 
Plan of Reconstruction of the USSR, by G W Krizhanovskj (Moscow, 1931, 32 pp ) , 
many valuable articles in the VOKS monthly issue, vols i v of 1933, especially that 
under the title of Scientific Construction in the USSR , also the issue for June 1934 of 
USSR in Construction , the convenient volume. Science and Education in the USSR, by 
Professor A Pmkovich (1935, 176 pp ) , and' the volume entitled Marxism and Modern 
Thought, by N I Bukharin and others (1933) 

^ “ During 1932-1937 4020 million roubles are to be invested in lesearch institutes in 
the USSR ” {USSR in Construction, issue for Juno 1934) 

Some of the research institutes are under different offices ranking for this purpose as 
commissariats, such as Gosplan, the Central Road Administration, the dromotallurgical 
Committee, the Civil Air Elect Administration, and other organs of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the USSR Others arc under Centrosoyus and the All Union Pro 
ducers’ Cooperative Unions Others, agam, are under the People’s Commissars of the 
various constituent or autononous republics, or the State Publishing House (Ogia) of the 
RSFSR We deal separatelj with the institutes diroctlv responsible to the USSR Academy 
of Sciences itself, and with those under the Communist Academy 

* Manchester Guardian, June 2, 1934 ^ i 
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“In stud) mg the de\elopment of the Ru'^sian Empire, prc-revolu- 
tiou‘ir\ historians confined themselves almost exclusively to Great Russia, 
svliich to them represented the whole of the empire The other peoples 
inhabiting Russia were considered of little mipoitance It follows there- 
fore that the history of Great Russia has been written in some detail, 
while tint of the mnjont} of the other peoples of the USSR has to be 
started from the %eiy beginning that is to say, from the gathermg of 
historical records and systematising them That is why the iVrehaeo- 
graphicsl Institute devotes a great deal of time to the stud} of those 
peoples who weie most suppressed under the old rCgime To make it 
possible to wiite the history of these peoples the Institute has been 
pubhshmg various documents from the State arcluv cs 

“ The archives of the seventeenth century relating to ^bstrakhan give 
a fair outline not onl} of the local economic life of the people, but also 
of the economic and pohtical relations betw cen the various groups of the 
population belonging to the Turko-Tartar nationalities The Uzbek- 
Tuikoman and Tadjik nationalities will find a reflex of their past in the 
records which have been preserved and which depict the trade relations 
between Moscow and Jliddle Asia in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies These documents refer frequently to the international position 
of Middle Asia at that time , to the economic and social structure of the 
Middle Asiatic khanates — Bukhara, Balha and Klirni , to the inde- 
pendent role pla}ed by Jliddle Asiatic trade, and to the trade dealings of 
Eastern Europe , they suppl} mformatipn of the political inter-relations 
between the Uzbek khanates and the Tuikoman, Kalmyk and Kazak- 
Kirghiz tribes, and so on 

“ The Eastern Institute has for its mam object the study of the social 
problems of the Far East Its activities are conducted along two direc- 
tions, literary and liistorico-economic Its literary work is closely bound 
up with questions concerning the national culture of the Eastern peoples 
and the furtherance thereof Of the many languages and dialects spoken 
by the peoples of the Soviet Union only a few have been studied at all ” 
A feature m which the Academy of Sciences is unique is its close 
contact wath the manual workers in the principal industrial centres 
This “ contact between the Academy of Sciences and the organised 
woikiiig-class public is”, we read, “steadily growing Among aU the 
academies of the world the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is the only 
one to report on its wmrk to the proletarian audience The Academy 
has received hundreds of ‘ instructions ’ from the workers at its pro- 
vincial sessions The Academy has established a committee of scientific 
consultation and propaganda Members of the Academy visit factones, 
dehver addresses and consult on the most important problems of pro- 
duction ” ^ Here is a description of one of these popular assemblies 
“ This IS an ‘ open meeting ’ No academy of science in the world 
but this could even envisage such a meeting 

I ^ USSM in Comfniclton, issue {qt June 1934 

/ \ 
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“ It IS m Vyborg, proletarian quarter of Leningrad, famous for its 
revolutionary history Here, the -workers have at tbeir disposal'a splendid 
Palace of Culture, in the great ball of -vsbicb they are no-w gathered The 
Academicians are the guests of the Vyborg workers to-day , to-morrow, 
they -will be the guests of the men and women of the Eed Putilov Works 

“ Zaslavsky [the correspondent] -vividly described the scene In the 
body of the hall — the proletariat, fresh from factory plant, techmcal 
school, docks ‘ On to the spacious stage file the Acadermcians amid 
thunderous applause from the gathering Here are names famous through- 
out the world, in astronomy, physiology, biology, geology and other 
sciences Here leomne frosted heads, broad stooped shoulders — many of 
the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone era Some stiU wear 
the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with the traditional contempt of their 
land for clothes 

“ They have come to make one of their periodical reports to the 
workers But this is no adulterated ‘ popular ’ science — ^no mild evening 
of ‘ adult education ’ in winch benevolent professors unbend and con- 
descendingly, m ultra-simplified language, hand working-men some easy 
titbits of geology or astronomy Of such is the ' adult educational 
movement ’ of capitalist lands ” ® 

“ There are five or six such meetings of the Acadermcians each year 
These public sessions have become a feature The Academicians visit 
factories, travel throughout the land meeting worlanen, repoitmg to 
them, hearing of the worker’s experiences and difficulties And on each 
side there is a genuine and frank friendliness It was not always so, of 
course For long after the revolution there were scientists who stood 
aloof from the revolution, from the working class, for they feared for 
their science But time proved them wrong, vnth emphasis ” ^ 

A report of the actmties of the Academy during 1932-1933 dehvered 
by V P Voigm, Permanent Secretary of the Academy, pomted out that 
“ durmg the last seven years the Academy institutions underwent a 
radical reorgamsation, destroying the wall separating the Academy from 
the revolutionar)’^ hfe of our country Wlnle remainmg the All-Union 
centre of theoretical research, the Academy has succeeded in linking up 
its activities -with the practical needs of socialist consti notion The 
Physico-Mathematical Institute of the Association, which is supposed to 

1 jUoscow Dmly Nctis, December 22, 1032 , 

“ Ibid The constant note m the USSR is the intimate connection of the scientists 
■with the producers concerned ivith their researches M o noted that Academician Vavilov, 
the President of the Leningrad Academy of Agricultural Sciences, in Maj 1933 “ left 
Leningrad for Central Asia, where ho will inspect the progress of the sov mg campaign, 
He will also superintend tfie work of the experimental station organised near Tashkent 
by the Institute of Plant Culture, for the purpose of introduoing new crops in Kazakstan ” 
{ibid , May 11, 1033) 

In the United Kingdom and the United States' the meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the corresponding Auicncan associations, usefully 
promote a general puhlicitj for scientific work, but they appear to fall hehmd the USSR 
institutions m direct connection with the industries themselves 
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carry out theoretical research only (problems of technical physics are 
studied by the physical, technical and other institutes of the Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry), continued its investigations of quantum electro- 
dynamics, and prepared the way for the experimental study of the struc- 
ture of matter (the disintegration of the atomic nucleus) ” Work of lilce 
natiiie is being done in their oum spheres by the Chemical Association, 
the Platinum Institute, the Soil Institute, the Biological Association, the 
laboratory of the Biochemistry and Physiology of Plants, the Zoological 
Institute, the Histonco-Archaeological Institute and the Institutes of 
Slavic Culture and Orientology, and the Institute of Russian Literature ^ 

I The Cominumst Academy ' 

The Academy of Sciences is not m sole charge of the intellectual 
direction, and the allocation and coordination of the work, of the thousand 
or more scientific institutes of the USSR This important function is 
shared ivith another organ, completely independent of the Academy of 
Sciences, and entitled the Communist Academy ^ This body, established 
during the first few months of Lenin’s administration, is described in the 
following paragraphs of the amending decree of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of November 26, 1926 

“ (1) The Communist Academy, constitutmg the highest All-Union 
learned institution, has for its purpose the study and elaboration of 
questions of social science and natural science, as well as of questions of 
sociahst construction, upon the grounds of Marxism and Lemnism 

“ (2) The tasks of the Communist Academy include (a) elaboration 
of problems of Marxism and Lemmsm , (b) combatmg of bourgeois and „ 
petty-bourgeois distortions of Marxism-Leuimsm , and (c) rigd advocacy 
of the standpoint of dialectical materialism both in the social and the 
natural sciences, and repudiation of the survivals of ideahsm ” ® 

* Moscow Daily Neits, February 21, 1934 

" The Coinnimii5t Acadoniy, which was originally called the Socialist Academy, had 
its origin at a session of the Council of People’s Commissars on March 15, 1918, when 
Lonm aocopted a proposal of two revolutionary mtelleotuals the professors M FT Pok 
roi sky and AI A Konssner, and ordered a decree to he drawn up This decree, enacted 
Juno 25, 1918 established “ The Socialist Academy of Social Scicnco ” as “ a free associa 
tion of persons having for its purpose the study and teaching of social sciences from the 
'Standpoint of scicntifio socialism and communism as well ns of sciences cognate to the 
aforesaid branches of knowledge ” It was to have “ two basic sections (a) scientific 
research and (6) scientific education ” It was given considerablo powers and a free hand, ^ 
but it was attached to the All Russian Central Executive Comraitteo ”, from which it 
drew the necessary funds In 1919 a now decree (April 15, 1919) defined it ns “an autonom ^ 
oils association of workers in scientific socialism pursuing the aims of soientifio organisa 
tion, Bcientifio research and instruotion ” It was to unite and brmg together “ the workers 
of scicntifio socialism in the RSFSR ’ Not until 1923 did it take the name of the Com 
munist Acadonn , and not until 1926 was its purpose and its task expressly defined in 
terms of “ Marxism and Leninism ” 

See article “ The Ctomraunist Academy ’1, bv V Ostrovitianov and R Promysler, in 
ScieiiUftc Comimclion in (he VSSD, being vol v of \ OKS (1933), pp 28 30 

» Reoreo of Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of All Union Congress of Soviets, 
Noiem'bor2G 1920 
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•work more closely with the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture of the 
USSR , the Institute of Economics began to elaborate concrete problems 
of socialist construction, etc 

“ In the course of the first Pyatiletka the Communist Academy was 
transformed into a complex orgamsm incorporating /in itself a whole 
number of scientific research establishments By 1931 it embraced mne 
separate Institutes, and also the Natural Science Association, which m- 
cluded in itself eleven separate scientific estabhshments To this should 
be added the nme editorial offices for special scientific journals, and also 
16 Marxist Societies . 

“ The Institutes of Bed Professors, then mcorporated m the Com- 
mimist Academy were attended by about 2500 students 

“ This quantitative growth placed difficulties m the way of concrete 
guidance of the scientific work In this connection the Communist 
Academy was confronted squarely with the question of decentralisation 
of the scientific research work, which was earned out in 1932 

“ At the present time the Communist Academy has 7 Institntes 
(o) Institute of Economics, (b) Institute of World Economy and World 
Politics, (c) Institute of Sonet Construction and Law , (d) Agrarian Insti- 
tute, (e) Institutes of Philosophy, (f) Historj' and Literature and (ff) Art ~ 
The Communist Academy has also its branch in Leningrad ” ^ 

One of the most important of these institutes — that termed the AU- 
Umon Academy of Agriculture, also called the Agrarian Institute — was 
estabhshed in 1933, at the command of the Seventeenth Party Congress, 

“ to work out forms and methods of reconstructing collective farms, and 
to build up theory on the basis of local expenence ” Eevzina, the head 
of the institute, states that “ Our institute was founded to help the 
Party and the Go\ emment to realise these tasks by summing up, elucidat- 
ing and generalising the experience of the existing collective farms AVe 
broadcast the experience of the best collectives so that all maj' use it, 
and reieal the shortcomings and mistakes in~the work of others 
The Part^, in its pohtical instructions, has battled against two forces 
vhich hinder the organisation of work The first is lack of individual 
responsibihty and the second is the idea of equal shares in the produce 
irrespective of how much work had been done When collectivisation 
takes place in an agricultural region formerly operated privately, people 
vho lose then parcel of private land tend to lose also a sense of mdividual 
responsibility in the local social bfe SOme feel no individual obligation 
to the social order To abohsh irresponsible attitudes towards collective 
property the Central Comnuttee of the Commumst Party passed a decree 
on Eebruary 4, 1933, which resulted in stabilisation of the collective labour 
force in the permanent collective brigade, which has a definite piece of 
land allotted to it It is given collectii e funds for productive purposes 
and it bears full responsibility for the work on its parcel of land ” The 

^ Article bj V Ostrovrtj anov and R Premysler in the volume of VOKS entitled 
Scientific Conflrwlton m the USSE vol v i 
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has been set up by the All-Umon Committee of Trade Unions, consisting 
of representatives of the Committee, the Inventions Committee (BRIZ) 
of the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), the Central Council of the 
Inventors’ Society, the Central Committee of the Young Communists’ 
League, the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, and two of the 
daily hloscow'^papers, Praida and Tmd organs qf the Commumst Party 
and the trade umons respectively ^ 

“ Meetmgs and conferences of inventors and rationalisers oLMoscov 
have been and are still being held al; their respective enterprises, where 
workers and engineers have pledged to turn in at least one new rational- 
isation proposal each for the ’ Seventeenth Party Congress Invention 
Fund i 

“ The Central Council of VOIZ is sendmg its employees to Gorki 
Ukrame, Lemngrad, Ural and ISforth Caucasus to help organise the 
activities of worker-inventors of these cities and republics m connection 
with the approaching Congress A special conference of young worker- 
inventors of Gorla province has been scheduled to be held m Gorki prior 
to the opening of the Party Congress ” ^ 

We can best complete this description of the widespread popular 
participation in scientific research by the followmg account of hou a boj 
of 12 was encouraged to pursue his passion for invention at an institution 
peculiar to the USSR, which illustrates the oflicial attitude towards the 
amateur inventor, who is elsewhere so often regarded as a troublesome 
nuisance 

“ Not so long ago Paul — ^he is just 12 years old — developed a passion 
for electricity He installed a door bell which stubbornly refused to 
rmg All of his free time he fussed about in his room or in the corridor 
near the wires and fuses I suspect — and not without good cause — ^that 
the failure of the hghtmg in our apartment last week was the result of 
his work 

“ Leavmg at last the bell, Paul designed an electric motor To be 
sure, his machine had little resemblance to an ordmary motor It was 
the size of Paul’s fist and represented a sort of flat reel on which was 
wound thin wire covered with white insulation The motor lacked the 
mam property common to all motors it did not move, nor did it bring 
anything into motion 

\ “ Paul got" excited, went somewhere and enquired about something 
Araarentl^its enquines were successful his snub-nosed face began to 
beam wiOT'oy After school, when he had finished his dinner, Paul 
beg^ to dil'ss , he put on a warm overcoat and an earcap 

“ ^Vhen^ are you gomg ’ asked his father, not lifting his eyes from 
the new||nar^er ' \ 

“ ‘ T^^Se Children’s Techmcal Station,’ Paul replied with an air of 
importanaP t It did not take him long to find the house House 
No 8 wa^l third from the comer Paul entered a big yard At the 
^ Mo^ •o'^Daxly Neua, May^ 10, 1932 ‘Ibid, December 27, 1933 
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-end of it was a small i^ooden house, and still further, on the other side, 
nns a tluee storey brick building 

“ ‘ ^\^lnt have yon come for, youngster * ’ 

“ Pickina up courage Paul asked in turn 

" ‘ And who are you Are you one of the workers of the Technical 
Station 1 ’ ' 

“ ‘ Yes, Pm its manager ’ 

“ Paul’s cheek-boned face brightened up 

“ ‘ You’re the man I unnt I I harm made an electric motor, 
only it does not v, ork And in general 
“ The manager of the station smiled 

“ ‘ Well, you ha\e,vdonc right to come here Come uith me ’ 

“ They ivent to the door bearing the sign ‘ Personal Consultation ’ 
They entered a big, ucll-lit room It u as full of people, and dospiti 
the fact that c^ cry body talked, it was not noisy' It was the busincss-Iik< 
air of a beehive in nhicli everything nas m peifcct order Pau 
joined the gioup which uas crowded about the consuHant Very sooi 
he learned what the defects of his motor were He w as sent to the electro 
technical shop located m the same wooden house With shining evei 
and thumping heart Paul saw his motor beginning to rotate But hii 
entlivisiasm w as immediately damjiened for he ns told that his model w ai 
uneconomical took too much current, gave little olfect , the other defect! 
of Ins motor wcie also pointed out to him, and it was explained liow f( 
rectify them 

“In the shop there was everything necessary for a young clcctrica 
inventor and designer to make evpcnments and tests , there were rca 
motors and dynamos, transformers, rheostats, currents up to 40,001 
volts in tension Here he spent his first evening ns well as a number 0 ! 
future evenings wntb tlie other boys in sonoiis and thoughtful work 
Children’s Technical Stations are to be found in every' district of illoscow 
and new obos are constantly' springing up Only' this V'car a w ell-cquippec 
station, has been established in the Trekligornaya factory' Their numbei 
in the prov'inces also grows very' rapidly' The Central Station is con- 
nected with 25 of them, but tlieir total number is incomparably' larger, 
and grow s almost daily' — the poly'tcchnisation of the school has provided a 
powerful impetus to their development Recently a station was organised 
in the Gorki Automobile works Tire workers of the station frequently 
come to ]\Ioscow to the Central Station to study its w 01 k and experience 
The three young communists whom Paul found talking to the head of the 
Central Station, Olkhovsky, wcie workers of the Voronezh station who 
came to see and learn * 

“ These boys sometimes develop into extremely' skilled technicians 
and inventors Tims some of the boys who worlced m the avio-model 
shop hav'c become valuable specialists for the airplane factories and 
aviator schools 

“ The Cluldren’s Technical Stations, w'hich organise and promote 
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tlie growing Children’s Tecluiical Movement, constitute one of the most 
characteristic features of socialist education based upon labour principles, 
self-der elopment , upon the principle of giving the abilities and gifts of 
many ever)^ opportunity of utmost development from the earhest age 
And how many inventive talents will be carefully fostered from their 
very embryo , it is even difficult to foresee what abundant fruits the 
generation which is to-daj 12-13'15 years old wiU yield', to the futme 
And since ‘ techmqiie dmiug the period of reconstruction decides 
everythmg one cannot but agree with the w'ords of OlMioVshy ‘ The 
Children’s Technical Movement is no trifle Give it timn-^^ develop 
and you wall see what tremendous results it wall yieldv The projects are 
bieath-tahing ' ’ ” i 


The Work of the several Reseat ch Institutes 


We have neither competence nor information to enable us to forp 
any ]udgmeut of the actual achievement of the vast ariay of researcf 
institutes all over the USSR , nor of the success that has attendee 
their centralised intellectual direction and plannmg Nor can we pretent 
even to an accurate description of the organisation and work of thesi 
thousand-odd separate institutes We can give only illustrations of thi 
exuberant imtiative, the boundless variety and the msatiable intellectua 
curiosity mriufested in these researches From the darkness m th< 
depths of the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea to the cosmic rays ii 
the stratosphere , from the vanous factors of the weather (including “tin 
raakmg of ram ”) to the causes or conditions of earthquake , from th( 
utilisation of as yet unworked nuneral deposits to the growing of nev 
fruits, the modifymg of existing cereals, and the breeding of new hybndi 
of animals, no part of the material univ'orse is left unprobed and untested 
Perhaps the most ongmal feature of the typical scientific institute in thi 
Soviet Union is its dchberate planmng of its own research “ Bad 
department ”, we are told by a well-informed English scientific observer, 

^ liy A Palev in VOKS i ol in 1933> pp 151 15G See also the issue o 

VOKS entitled The Sctiool in the USSlt, dcseribing these Children’s Technical Station; 
It IS explained that * in these centres, children of a mechanical turn of mind nho wish t' 
try out some gadget they haie constructed arc made welcome Expert advice is at hani 
on all problems of a mechanical nature, nith orkshops m n hich practical n ork in variou 
branches of science may be carried out Help is pi\ on by correspondence also, the manage 
of the bloscon station receiving thirty to forty letters daily from enquirmg and aspirin 
inventors in the proa Jnce» There are radio ’ ’ electro ', ‘ photo ’, ‘ auto and othe 
rooms, each with its special apparatus, its own consultant, and its own group of studetits 
‘ In these schools the oxpemsiae apparatus and models 'nhich would he beyond th 
means of ordinary schools are concentrated Sometimes the children who make use o 
them develop into skilled technicians and inaentors Boys y\ho Once avorked in the ‘ avio 
model ’ shop are non valuable specialists m airplane factories and aviation schools Th 
inventiveness of y outh is a quantity too a aluablo to aa aste At times problems in rational 
isation are sent by the factories to these ‘ stations , and often adequate solutions are founi 
for them ” ^ 

The Organisation of Eescarch ” in hlanchentcr Guardian Commercial, June 5 

1934 
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“ diaws up a plan for work fiom January 1 to December 31 of each year 
The plan is given in detail for each quarter, and there must even be a 
suggestion of what will be done on each day At the end of each month 
the lesearch v orker assesses what percentage he has accomplished of his 
plan This is usually about 80 per cent to 90 per cent [we may charitably * 
assume that this refers to the particular experiments that aie to be tried], 
and the assessments are notably honest The workers m each depart- 
ment are organised as a team or brigade, and each holds frequent meetmgs 
to discuss its own work and the pohcy of the institute Every brigade 
has to give an account of its economic as well as its scientific activity 
Each research problem has its own cheque book, which accompames aU 
orders for apparatus Hence the cost of the work on each problem is 
aiitamatically recorded, and can be compared with the estimates of the 
costs in the plan ” Such mechanical 'records of laboratory work are not 
to be despised Even so did Faraday day by day enumerate and mecham- 
caUy record all his thousands of experiments, most of which, of course, 
were apparently fruitless It would be a mistake to suppose that, in 
the USSR, the meie execution of such innumerable experiments is con- 
fused with that unlimited curiosity and boundless adventure with ideas, 
out of which new discoveries sometimes unexpected!)' emerge 
' The eqmpment ,of some, although not all, of these institutes has 
excited the admiration and envy of all the foreign scientists who have 
visited them In many departments the newest and most complicated 
apparatus for every branch of the experimental work has been obtained, 
apparently regardless of cost, from Europe and America, whilst much 
more, including many new contrivances, has been manufactured within 
the USSR 1 It was, of course, impossible to eqmp all the mstitutes 
simultaneously , and it is reported that those dealmg with the more 
urgent pioblems arising out of the First Five-Year Plan were given 
priority Other subjects, such as biochemistry for instance, had, per- 
force, to wait for the new eqmpment they required until the more liberal 
appropriations of the Second Five-Year Plan could be drawn upon 
When the soviet determination is remembered, to concentrate all energies 
on making the USSR as quickly as possible independent of other nations 
so far as the making of every land of machmery was concerned, we shall 
not be surprised to find that as many as one-fourth of all the scientific 
institutes fall withm the domain of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry 
In the Second Five-Year Plan it seemed almost a matter of life and 
death to secure a prompt increase m the production of foodstuffs , and 
adarge accession of strength was then thrown mto agricultural research 

^ “ The Sonet Government shows its appreciation ^ by granting facilities to 
scientists in the pursuit of their work, and bj appointing' a special commission for the 
improvement of the material conditions of scientists Clubs, rest houses, and, sanatoria 
^ for Scientists have been opened throiigliout the Soviet Union In their living conditions, 
tiavcl and food, scientists are classified in the highest category,' and every effort is made 
do enable them to give their undivided attention to constructive and inventive work ” 
(ilfoscow Daily Pews, November 2, 1032) 
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and the de% elopment of the food industries, m addition, to the multipli- 
cation of other “ consumers’ goods ”, -which had been at first subordinated 
to machine construction Probably in a Third or Fourth Five-Year Plan 
other priorities -will have to be attended to and -we should expect the 
relatiie distnbution of institutes, so far as their subjects of research are 
concerned, to be very different from that of to-day Thus the current 
researches in the USSR are not all at the same advanced point There 
may -a ell be some institutes at worlc on problems -which "British or French 
or Amencan scientists feel to have been already adequately dealt with 
in their o-wn laboratories There is, we fear, still too much isolation oi 
thought between western science and that of the USSR The records oi 
investigations in various fields — v.’e may instance anthropolog}' anC 
geology — seem -to be madequately Icnoivn to British and Americar 
scientists 

' Mathematics and Physics 

One of the fields in which these research institutes have earned ai 
international reputation, at any rate for good work, if not for neiv dis 
coveries, is that of physics m its newest branches Those under th( 
control of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, through its scientifi( 
department (NIS), seem to have made great advances in combined work 
Among them may be named the “ Karpov Institute of Physical Cheimstrj 
in Moscow, the Institute of Chemical Physics in Lemngrad, the Physico 
Technical Institutes of Lenmgrad and Kharkov, the Optical Institute o: 
Lemngrad and the Electro-Techmcal Institute ‘ The research ii 
these mstitutes by investigators such as Frumkm, Semenov and Joffe ” ■ 
IS mentioned as deserving of notice 

The Matenals and Processes of Wealth Production 

Original work of at least equal importance, and of more immediate 
practical value, has been done in the concentrated jomt attack upon the 
scientific problems actually encountered in bringing mmmg and manii 
factoring industries to the compheated -technological balance necessitated 
by the Fust and Second Five-Year Plans “ The establishment of £ 
scientific techmcal department ”, we read of NIS in the Commissarjat ol 
Hea-vy Industry, “has assured close cooperation between theoretical 
research and practical work Durmg the past four years, hea-vy industry 
alone has created 235 scientific research institutions to take care of ife 
diverse branches Fuel (coal, oil, peat, briquettes) , metals (ferrous, 
non-ferrous, hght and rare) , chemistry , -with all its numerous speciahties , 
construction as well as construction ma-terials , a-viation , auto and tractoi 
mdustry and machine-buildmg, each has its o-wn special institute trea-ting 
its specific problems These are -tp be found not only in the old mdustrial 
centres but throughout the Umon, even in far away districts such as the 
Urals, Eastern Siberia, and Central Asia ” " 

' Moscow Datly hews, Kovemter 2, 1932 


" Ibid , November 5, 1932 
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. During recent years, under pressure of the constantly apprehended 
deficiency of foodstuffs — ^it is never forgotten that Tsarist Russia suffered 
in every decade from, actual famines — special attention has been paid to 
problems of agriculture Literally hundreds of institutes foi biolog;f and 
for genetics, for ammal husbandry and for plant culture, for the apph- 
cation to farming of electricity and even of aviation, and for many other 
branches of knowledge, are cooperating in discovering how to increase the 
quantity and improve the quahty of the innumerable varieties of food- 
stuffs “ There are to-day in the USSR ”, we read in 1933, “ no fewer 
than 1233 scientific stations for observations and experiments in farming, 
of which more than 1000 have been founded since 1930 ” This is a larger 
number than were opened in the whole world during the first 75 years of 
scientific study of farming, smce the first such station was opened in 
France in 1836 “ Working in the domain of plant-culture alone there 

are 64:6 institutions, 100 on fruits, 79 on oil-bearing plants, 76 on vege- 
tables, 61 on cotton, 60 on mhize and sorghum, 60 on potatoes, 62 on 
gram, 45 on new crops, 25 on flax In the field of ammal husbandry 
264 scientific institutions are , working ^ Some 26,000 scientific and 

techmcal workers are engaged in the work of these institutions The 
demand for new scientific workers in agriculture has been so pressing 
that the Communist Universities, whose function was to tram leaders 
for government and Party posts, have recently been converted into 
agricultural schools, trainmg leaders for farming 

“ This network of scientific stations is flung far across the country, 
from the 40 stations m Transcaucasia, the 31 in Uzbek Republic, the 
5 m far-way Tadzhikistan, to the famous Khibmsk Station, north of the 
Arctic Circle, which is leading the fight to carry cultivated crops into 
the north 

“ They comprise institutions such as the Plant Institute of Lemngrad, 
the Institute of Mechanisation and Electrification of Farming, the Fertil- 
iser Institute, the Irrigation Institute, the Saratov Institute, studymg 

^ Preliminary lesulta of Professor Herman J Muller’s -work nt the Academy of Sciences 
on Genetics, Vavilov said, “ indicate that mutations are obtained more easily in products 
of cross breeding than in pure stock Moreover, scientists at the Leningrad Laboratory 
have discovered that it is easier to cause mutations by X rajs if the fly uhieh is the 
object of the exjieriment is fed on salts derived from heavy chemical elements Thanks 
to the work of Dr Medvedev it is now possible to compare the effects of such treatment on 
two different species of flies Workers in America have discovered that if a group of 
seeds are divided, one part planted immediately and the other kept for five years, the 
second batch yields mutations different from those of the first There is undoubtedly 
Some connection between this phenomenon and the mutations which Professor Muller lias 
produced by the use of AT rays, so that cooperation between this institute and the American 
scientist IS likely to be mutually beneficial ‘ There is a group of very capable young 
men at these laboratories an Amencan observer said ‘ In general, I find that the average 
scientific worker here is much younger than in Amenca In many ways I prefer young 
scientists, they are filled with enthusiasm which old men laok ’ ” {Moscow Daily News, 
October 27, 1933) 
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farming m clrj distiicts They aie aihed with hundredfa of thoxisands/of 
‘ tollective-f.irma -inventors vho are creating new methods, trying 
I hem out and passing them on to scientihc stations, and applying the 
results of the stations on their own farms ” ^ 

“ Professor N I Vavilov continues to direct the liCiun Academy of 
Agricultural Science in Lemngind while supeivnsing the new Biological 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences m Moscow The foimer organisation 
has a general staff of about 18,000 persons at vmrious stations throughout 
the USSR Professor hi I Vavilov’s latest researches have been con- 
cerned with the origin of domesticated animals Ho has followed lus 
demonstration of the origin of domesticated plants in ceitain w'orld 
centres by siimlar researches on domesticated animals” Wc owe to 
bun the discovery that nearly all the cultivated fruit trees originated m 
Iran The Persian jungle is vurtually a mass of w ild cherr 3 % plum, apple 
and other fruit trees The fruits are very small but of the same sort 
“ The story of the Garden of Eden is dcriv ed from the character of the 
Persian Jungle ”, and the Bolsheviks find it strange that one of their 
scientists should be the first to show that it rests on a basis of historical 
fact Professor VaviloV’s latest results indicate that Asia has played an 
important part, not only in the ongin of domesticated animals but also 
in that of the human race 

“ Sovuet science is intensely active Changes and extensions are in 
progress everjwvhere In spite of high educational pressure there is a 
severe shortage of scientific directors foi all the extensions but the new 
tv-pe of young communist scientist is appealing IVill he succeed m 
simultaneously making scientific discoveries and adhermg to the Com- 
mumst Party s political line ? ” - 


Genches 

“ Interesting results have been achieved by another foreign scientist 
permanently employed m the [Genetics] Institute The Bulgaiian geneti- 
cist Postov succeeded in overcoming the sterility of the so-called ' distant 
hybrids ’ (the product of cross-breeding regular tobacco with its distant 
wild ancestor is usually sterile) When Postov included, m the cross- 
breeding process, a third participant (another amriety of wild tobacco) 
the hybrid obtamed appeared to be fecund 

^ Moscow Daily J^cus^ Teljruarv 15 1933 Anna Loniso Strong, reporting interview 
with ^ avilov, adds a significant anecdote “ Vavilov, the chief scientific advi*!er of the 
Commissariat of x\gnctiiture, and hnown throughout the world of agricultural BcientistB 
for his brilliant studios in plants, once told me of a visit he paid to the foremost evperi 
mental station m England Tlie director admitted that, in spite of excellent equipment 
and highly framed scientific worhers, he vas at a lad for ^cien^ijTc •prdAcms on uhidi Iw 
might hopefully apply hia zeal 

“ ‘ So also was our pcicnco in the old days, added Vanlov ‘ We scientists had learned 
more than wo could ever hope to see appbed in tlm back^vird jpeasant fields of Russia 
But now, since the socialisation of farming makes possible svnft application of scienco, life 
itself sets us daily more fasematmg problems than we have time to solve * * 

- Manchester Guardian March 23, 1935 
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“ Vavilov expiessed tlie opinion that the method of obtaining treble 
and q^uadruple hybrids adopted By Postov has long ago been used in 
nature, so that a number of species should be considered as synthetic 
products 

“ According to Vanlov, the piactical results of this discovery are 
immense Were it possible to obtam a fecund hybrid of the huge American 
vaiiety of tobacco, which is usuaily destroyed as a weed but which con- 
tains much lemon acid m its leaves, shortage of this acid would cease to 
exist in our country Without waitmg for this, Soinet scientists have ~ 
found a way of obtaimng the precious acid from the leaves of makhorka, 
which, how'ever, contains much less than the American tobacco 

“ Speakmg of the results of his last year’s expedition to Central and 
South America, the Academician stated that, contrary to existing beliefs, 
he has established that the huge tracts of South America played a rather 
insignificant part in the genesis of cultivated plants Some of the most 
important of them like cotton, corn and many lands of vegetables, first 
appeared’in the comparatively small mountainous part of South America, 
Guatemala and Honduras Potatoes, on the other hand, weie ‘ bom 
m the highlands of Peru, Bohvia and Ecuador at an altitude of 3500- 
4000 metres An exploration of the latter territory enabled -Vavilov to 
obtain 16 hitherto unknown varieties of potato, some of which are un- 
afiected by frost or pests These varieties of Ecuador potato are already 
bemg successfully cultivated on the experimental farm of the Institute 
of Plant Industry near Lemngrad ” ^ 

“ To-day’s experimentation does not wait for the slow processes of 
nature to test its work The Saratov Institute, for instance, has great 
sheds m winch it creates its own drought, hot wmds, winter conditions 
Eapid propagation methods' have been found for cotton whereby the 
qualities of a new variety can be spread over the whole of Central Asia 
within four ymrs In animal husbandry the methods of artificial impreg- 
nation allow a similarly swift mtroduction of new strains Science 
itself takes on the speed of the Pyatiletka (Eive-Year Plan) This is 
the chief > characterisation of agricultural science for the past three “ 
years ” ^ 

The progress of science in agriculture in the USSR is thus commented 
on by one of the leadmg British scientists “ Elsewhere ”, writes Su 
Darnel Hah, “ the man of science must take up an apologetic attitude at 
the present time with regard to agriculture Eor two generations he has 
been entreated to make the land moie productive and to reduce costs , 
but as an Amferican professor of agriculture writes to me ‘ Ten miUion 
acres of cotton and some thousands of tobacco have been ploughed 
under The latest move is the kdhng of some 6 milbon pngs weighing 
under 1000 lb and the slaughtei of some 200,000 prospective mother' 
sows If this wiU brmg national prosperity I have wasted my life ’ The 
man of science may be forgiven if he concludes that he is no longer 
1 Moscoxd Daily News, Eebruaty 22, 1933 ^ Ibid 
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•wanted and may retire to his ivory tower, hut whatever food for irony 
the world spectacle presents he will not be allowed to en 3 oy it in detach- 
ment, for if the deluge comes he will be swept doivn with the rest 
We have one example before us in the Russian plan This represents wKat 
we might call an engineer’s la 5 --out to obtom maximum efficiency of 
production from the land, given a perfectly clean sheet as to land, labour 
and capital, vnthout any hampermg conditions other than those imposed 
by soil and chmate It is the method of industrial exploitation such as 
we see at work in some of the great farms of the United States and pf 
tropical countries, raised to a higher power, from thousands to milhons 
of acres, by the all-controllmg state organisation Its aim is to secure 
from the soil the food and other raw materials required by the nation 
bj the minimum employment of man-power, made effective by the applica- 
tion of science and machmery, thus hbcrating the greater proportion of 
the labour hitherto so employed for other forms of production uhich 'WiU 
add to the real wealth of the commimity It demands for its reahsation 
a wealth of directive skill and a tcchmquc of national orgamsation which 
onh began to be attempted during the war It necessitates a social 
rev olution u hicli no other country is prepared to carry through ’ ^ 

The Fight for Health 

But the research institutes are far from being limited to the sciences 
bearing speciall} on processes of the pioduction of foodstuffs and other 
commodities Nearly half a hundred of them come under the direction 
of tlie People s Commissars of Health of the seven constituent republics, 
amongst winch the RSFSR and the Ukraine take the lead We have 
space onl} for brief accounts of a few of these medical institutes 

The Central Institute of Rontgenology 

The Central Institute of Rontgenolog}', Radiology and Cancer was 
actuallj the first scientific research mstitute to be established under 
Lenin’s administration Founded m 1918 it celebrated its fifteenth anm- 
versai-j in 1933 “ Duiiiig the first years of the institute’s eiastence, 

which coincided with the civil war and general devastation of the country, 
the scientists working there were the only ones engaged in research work 
in the city vihose population fed on 100 grams of rje bread daily 
This institute is not only a research organisation but an educational one 
too In the course of the fifteen years of its existence it has trained 
170 people as specialists on rontgenology Of these, 26 are now professors 
and 76 have been transferred to other organisations In addition to this 
about 700 physicians specialised in X-ray treatment ” " 

1 Lecture on “Science md Agncultnre. ’ reported m JVaturc, London, Ivoicmbcr 11, 
1933 , included in lolurno entitled Hhe I ruftraixon of jSctencc, with preface tiv Profeasor 
Soddj (1933) pp 13 29 

* ,Vt) 8 C 0 it jOailt; llnj 6, 1933 
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The Leningrad Inshiuie of (he Brain 

Another institute dating from 1818 is the Leiimgrad Institute of the 
Brain, which was founded by “ the late Academician Bekhterev, whose 
name the mstitute bears Organised in the first year of the Eevolution, 
the institute at first held a modest place, but gradually it grew and 
developed into a great scientific orgamsation occupying two many- 
storeyed buildmgs The institute has under its control a school of 
3000 pupils, a school for defective childien, and a psychiatric hospital 
By the extensile researches conducted by this mstitute, confiimed as 
they have been by other work m "Western Europe and the United States, 
its members consider that the theory of the existence of mlierently higher 
and lower laces of mankind has been completely demolished ” ^ 

The Lemngutd InsMute of Experimental Medicine 

New rnstas of human development and longevity have been opened 
up by the discoveries of the great Lemngrad Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, in connection with which the celebrated Professor Pavlov 
continues his laboratory experiments in conditioned and unconditioned 
reflexes Six new “ complex dunes ” were to bd opened m 1934^-1935, 
particular!) for the study of metabolism, cancer, the higher nervous 
activities, contagious diseases and the influence of external factors on 
Imng conditions The rays discor ered to emanate from all livmg beings, 
now proved to be generated by chemical processes in the organism, are 
believed to play an important role in the formation of malignant tumours 
“ The mstitute takes as its province all biological phenomena m their 
relations to each other and to the conditions of specific social mediums 
The central section of the institute is the sanatorium cbmc, which 
provides for the study of both healthy and sick people Taking tdgether 
all its various departments, laboratones and chnics, this mstitute claims 
to bave no equal throughout the world ” One of the topics receiving 
special attention m this institute is the biological mechamsm of senescence 

The Moscoio Institute of Endocrinology 

Tins mstitute, in conjunction with another at Lemngiad, mamtams 
a continuous series of investigations into the mysterious ductless glands 
and homones from which so much new light is expected At the moment 
attention seems to be concentrated upon the possible bearing of recent 
discoveries on the relation of lieiedity to environment — ^the opposite ends 
of a pole round which has raged the battle of generations of scientists 
“ Some said environment was more important m its effect on the indi- 
vidual — others mamtamed that heredity accounted for everythmg a man 
did But never the twam did meet Now we have the soviet scientists 

* Moscow Daily News, June 15, 1933 
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coming forfcli infeli fee announcemeiit feat tliej t;i11 make environment 
influence lieredity — feat feey va.ll remake a race, not one generation only 
but succeeding generations, by changing fee living conditions of tins one ” 
RefeiTmg to fee discoveries of Professor Muller, m which nen msects 
have been created by the apphciation of the Eontgen ray to the common 
form. Professor Stepan B Pavlenka scientific director of fee Moscow 
Institute of Endocmiologj, declared that “tliere is no reason why the 
theory of such a mutation should not be applied to man It’s the other 
side of eugenics Heretofore advocates of improving the race alwa)TS 
took into account the environment under w'^hich people lived and said 
' Beanng these conditions m mind, you must do the following ’ . , 

We don’t bear conditions in mind We study and change them And, 
changing conditions, we hope to change the race Undoubtedly, in 
fee not far-distant future, medical science vnll determme under what 
conditions of life the organs of the body remain young and healthy, 
will ihsco%er cerfcam other glandular extracts which rejuvenate, as we 
have done already ‘ and man wall live half ag,am as long as he does now' 
Most important of these actmties ”, he says, “ is fee mass work 
which they are conducting to determme the cause and cure of endemic 
diseases— goitre m some sections of the USSR, and the ‘ uxovsk ’ (dis- 
figurmg) illness long peculiar to certam Par-Eastern regions Smoe 
1930, when fee Moscow Institute sent expeditions to study and treat this 
disease, it has considerably decreased In Moscow fee seat of this 
nation-wide actnity of endocrinologists, fee institute conducts scientific 
research work m laboratories well eqmpped with instruments, and manned 
hy competent physicians and techmcians There are 87 of them , and in 
addition a corps of young medicos who aspire to become professors of 
Gndocnnology, and of older men who got their trainmg before endo- 
crinology’' became part of medicine, and have now come for six months 
or a y ear for graduate work m the field ” 

T/ie Campaign against lihaumatmn 

One of fee specific problems wife winch the Commissariats of Health 
had to grapple in the USSR was the enormous prevalence of rheumatism, 
to which 16 attributable no less than 18 per cent of all the disablement 
from ili-health For this subject no special institute seems to have been 
estabbshed But a large proportion of all the institutes, chiefly biological 
and medical, bare been called upon to contribute to the investigations 
organised by fee All-Union Committee for the Fight against Rheumatism, 
under a medical professor, Alaxim Petrovich IConchalovsky of fee First 
Clinical Hospital of Moscow The campaign took two mam forms, one 
of winch has been wide popiilaV propaganda among fee workers m all 
industries as to how to avoid conditions favourable to rheumatism 
“ Before this campaign could be started it w’as necessary to detenmne fee 
exact nature of rheumatism, and to find out what made it so prevalent 
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m certain trades It was Professor Speranski wlio simplified tlie first of 
tlieso tasks ky showing that the primary lesult of the toMn of rheumatism 
18 to alter and harm the nerves while the secondary result is that the 
injured nerves often but not always impair the sufferer s abihty for motion 
‘ It Mas found that 18 per cent of all disease is due to rheumatism, a 
fact which Ind not been previously known since in 40 pei cent of all cases 
rhebmatism attacks some internal organism such as the heart 

“ Haiung gained an understanding of the nature of the malady with 
winch they had to deal the committee set about studpng the conditions 
under w'hich it arises, a lescarch m which the Professor Danishevsla 
plajed an important part It w'as discovered that three times as many 
persons had iheumatisra in the countr}' as in the city, and that the illness 
was most common among farm workers, transport men and miners 

“ Further studv disclosed that a job at which the worker became 
heated and then cooled off quickly was particularly dangerous, as was 
any employment which steadily overloaded particular parts of the body 
with wmrk Absence of certain foods in the diet was a contiibutmg factor, 
while lepoated blows on the same place often causes the disease when it 
w ould not otherwise arise 

“ Although the mam emphasis in this country is bemg directed towards 
the prevention of rheumatism, the Committee is not neglecting those 
already suffeiing from the disease For the successful treatment of 
patients, Professor Konchalovsky favours a combination of various 
methods of cure, rathei than implicit reliance on a smgle remedy For 
instance, although he has found mud baths of httlc value in the handbng 
of acute rheumatism, he heUeves them to be tbe best treatment of the 
cliromc ailment Fortunately, the USSK is richly supplied with mud 
baths, the finest being at Odessa, Sala, Kharkov and Astrakhan ” It is 
not claimed that the problem of rheumatism is yet completely solved 
It calls for further combinations of effort “ The attack against rheu- 
matism can only be won by raising tbe standard of living of the masses i’ 
Hence equal emphasis is now placed on jiopular education “ A 
campaign for mass education on this line is being carried on by the medical 
authorities, and tlie government, trade union and industrial officials are ■ 
giving' it invaluable support Meetings are being held, hterature distri- 
buted, and speakers sent tbiougliout the USSR Piofessor Konchalovsky , 
has lumseH addressed many groups of transport workers on this subject 
“ A campaign of this thoioughness is possible only m a sociahst country 
where the health of every worker is a matter of importance to the govern- 
ment Because of it, more emphasis is bemg put on proper clothing m 
occupations which aie particulnrlj subject to rheumatism For instance, 
workers loadmg freight cars aie being made awaie of the danger of be- 
commg chilled on their way from tlie shed to the cais Aimers are learning 
that warm dry clothing is essential if they are to contmne to work effi- 
ciently in cold damp mines Draughts which formerly claimed a high 
toll of rheumatics m factories are now being elmunated Alore varied 
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diets lie hemg -.ened m the rebtnurnnts cateniig to (he rndro.id nml 
imiie ^\c)rlvers Jobs wliuh iinoKc frequent ]>uo( ks on flic s'lme part of 
the Morkd’sbodj are bi ingnhobsbod or the length of tbtbbift isredmod 

The Central Aao Uyilro Jji/naintc JnsliUite 

In anotiier brantli of work, the reqiiirenn nts of uMntion, <ivil and 
iniUtirv, led, .is e.irh is l‘)18, to the cstabh-'hinent of what is reported 
to be the most compiehensnd) de-igncd ind the most complelc'h equipped 
Ecitntifac lescirch institute of its kind in the world Incited, bo claboratt 
wiib the lai-out and so npid has been it*, drselopment, that no fewer 
than four independent nistitiittb li nc bi en, during tlie p ist si\teen j cars, 
sep.irated off and set up bj thenibeh es to purhuc epee lahat lines of im esti- 
gationthat the emerging problems have cilhd for* 

The Central Aero Hj dro-D^namio 1 nst itiite (Z VGl), loc.ited at Moscow , 
and ten times ns extensive as when it st irted, now contineb iteelf to the 
dcbignmg coiiBtructing and testing of eierv kind of fhing mnihine, from 
the smallest “moth single setter aeroplane up to the most gigantie 
semirigid dirigible The bisic equipment of the c xporinient il depait- 
ment, which is reported to have no equal in the world arc the aero 
d}’nnraie and In dro dynamic tubes of great length and magnitude In 
these elaborate expenmcntal wind tunnels .ind canals ha\c he'en con- 
structed, m which can be tested, under the dnerse conditions of wind 
ann wc.ithcr, cnor\ design, oxen component and e\er\ kind of raateri.ii 
Equally eliborate ire flic desaees and equipment for testing and oxiien- 
mentuig with the machines in (light The .lecuratelv recorded reports of 
the experiments m nil the dep.utmcnts of the institute render its series 
of scientific monogr.aph8 entitled The lloi/i of Z \G1 one of the most 
xnluable cantiibiitions to the bcience, studied, we are told, m the scientific 
m&titutions conceined with iiiafion all oecr the world 

Tin Etploiimj Expcihtion‘< 

Another feature of the research work is the great number of exploring 
expeditions that arc sent out everj summer, cithci h} bingle mstitutes 
or h} temporan combinations of institutes, to nuestigate the geology 
and mmer.alog^ , the flora and fiiina, the charactcnstic or iioxol clisenscs 
and general]) the resources md opportunities of the little-known parts 
of the URSII Similar expeditions excaaatc the mounds or giaxcs or 
other structural remains of past cn ilisntions throughout the great plain, 
or stud) the Languages, customs ind tribal orgnius.ilion of the hundred 
or more racial groups m the USSR, among which arc found the remnants 

1 Tlieso arc the institutes dealing res,teotieel\ ivith wind driven engines and snth 
lijdraulics, together with the Central Institute of Aviation Ulotors and tho All Iinion 
Institute of Aviation Materials Sco for ZAGI and its offsiiruig tho article entitled “ Tho 
Central Aero Hjdro Djaiainio Institute”, bv Professor A I Nekrasov, its Assistant ' 
Director, in Sot id Ctilliirc Iletteta, No 2 of I0J4 
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of ixilics in almost cvcrv stacjc of pnraitne savagary and barbansm 
Mora than tv,o Inmdrod pcp'iTntr parties carr\uig nutthtsc aichaeological 
and anthropological nncstigatious ate org.un''C(l bv the Academy of 
t^cicnces c\cri year Meannhilc, a larger sum is spent anmmlh in the 
USSR on an ever more intensive and more nearlv complete geological 
sm\cj of the a hole urea, than by all the other gownuntnts of Europe 
and Asia put together, “ Uurmg the last five j ears the number of geo- 
logical field parties h.is stendih grown In 1927-1928 tlierc were 028 
parties , m 1928-1929, 9tJS , and m 1952 the number of pirtie^ grew to 
2500 In other rvords, during the clapp'd period fhe nninber of field 
parties increased fi.\c times , and m the Usf two v ears most of the jiartics 
were engaged in sul\e^^ng ojicralions, hthologic.il, geological and topo- 
graphical ’ * 

The 7Ji!eu)(nes<t in the T)i iolton in Saenre 

It iSj we thmlc, '•lenr that the Soxjct Goscrnmeiit. inspired and guided 
b} the Central Committee of the Communist Parly lias, during the p.ist 
decade, manifested u greater dr lotion to acience t'l ni an} other govem- 
laent in the world Kot only does it spend more on the teaching of 
Mience and on tiie promotion of scientific iiscimh, but it hibitiiilh 
defers more, an itvS poliei and jmieticc, to the lessons of science In- 
this scnbc It IS the most “ poMtivisf ’ admimst ration that the world has 
>ecn 1 

If, howeier, wo examine with greater parfuulnnU the attention paid 
to science b} the Soviet Government, we note an unevenness, even afrer 
more than a decade of wnrh as between the diflerent branehes of man’s 
tjtiidy of the iimv er^c Tlu re is, in tbc USSR f o-dav , much more teaching 
and study devoted to the parts of the nmver-e dealt wath bj mathom itics 
and niechnmts, pin sii s and t heniistn biology and radiologv’^ — and v nstly 
more rescan h aftoi nevv knowledge — ^than to social nistituhons, on the 
one hand, and the behavnour of individuals on the other Yet social 
institutions and hninnn behaviour constitute important parts of the 
unnerse m winch we live They exhibit phenomena distinct from those 
presented to us b} the other parts of the universe that the sev oral scientists 
take as their special fields It is true that wliat can be leniaicd from 
observation of botial inslitulions (sociologv) or fioni that of liimian 
behaviour (ethics) la noi so much m jiopiilar demand ns wlml can be 
learned from phjsnnl or biological .science , and cannot so re.idilv bo 
converted into technologies comparable with those of meehnmenl and 
electrical constructions, mining and metallurgv, or agucuKurc and stock- 
breeding Yet, ]usfc becauho sociologv and ethics arc still onlv on the 
threshold of hccoming positive sciences of the same order of v.iliditv as 
ehemistr} and biologj, there is, we buggest, even more new knowledge to 
bo expected from unprcpuliccd objective study of the phenomena here 

* “ StxulN mp iho ‘'Oil of fill' USSR ”, In Aiiftdoimcmn I Gulikin, in ficifii/ijic Uonifnic- 
fioji in the USSn, VOKS, \oI v , lOSS 
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conccrncrl flinri from liirthtr in\<';tij;'i1i0n of t}io=< pars'- of tlic nmvf‘r-.( 
to winch ‘>0 innoli ittcntion In-' lioon drojfU jnni 

We are strut k In Iho fact that amoti'r til iht thoucaurl and morf 
lustitnlos of scientific lesearth now at woil timler tlir mt<*l]fftual super 
r laion of the \( adcim of Ft iciicis of the tfisSF, there '■eein.s to be none ’ 
taftnu as its sphere the structure and fuiietiou of the eoiitcmp'Uiiv 
admimstr.ituc or"(UiB theinsflve-, from the sun!if«t se!o' 0 \iit up to tiic 
All-Uiiion Coiiftrtss of Foriets fiom the humblest intUistrial nite| up 
to tliQ Commissariat of lit 'tw Industries from the Mllaet <ooprrati\e 
store up to C'cntroso\ uh from tht least import uit kolkhos up to the 
most important sovkhos or the Grain Trust , from the little social circle 
in the factor)’ club up to such pi ints of \olunfar\ iissoi lation as Osoavia- 
khim and Mopr If the- * imiumtiabk niid inliiiitth aantd social 
orgamsatiOTus, eich of them ha\mp attributes of its own, wtrt bitilopieil 
orgrnisms, belonging to ditTcrcut species and gmeia tin stirntifie 
botanists and i-oologisls would be swarming to bcrutmise, .and to rcgi'-ti r 
with the utmost particulardA, the niiniifest difTeremcs m the form md 
the method of working that each of them disphirs the actual fonr=e of 
deaclopmcnl of each kind, and the partuular relations that it has to all 
the other kinds There is probablv as nnieh new knowledge to lit ac- 
quired — to cite only one c' ample — In sucli a precise and detailed desi rip- 
tion of the orginnation and working of all the thousnid cit) «o\iets of 
the USfell in tompanson with sund ir pn rise drsr njuion-s of tin congresses 
of soviets of the layons and oblasts as there has been in the botanists’ 
precise de'ciptions of t tbousand aimtics of whrat or tlic uiation 
engineers’ tomparatne tests of 'cores of difftient iaqi's of {hung mat bine 

The dut) of scientific stiich is as great m respect of one part of the 
unu’crsc as in respect of others The seKutifie method of obscnaation 
and experiment, Inpofhcsis and Nenfication, is the same for all parts of 
the unnerse It is true that the tools that the scientist cmploas ui the 
fields of sociology and ethics differ from those that he cmplo)s in the 
field of chemistry or m that of bioloe\ It max be that the nivtstigaiaons 
present greater difiiciilties But the scientific nnesfigatoi in the fields 
of sotiolog) or ethics is not xnthout in«ltuments of distoxerv appropnate 
to this own enqumes, which ire as eifcetixc as the mieroscope and the 
gah anomeler 

A\e do not suggest tint the Foxaef Union lias made no discox cries in 
the sphere of sociologx On the contrar), it has to itts credit two nexw 
mveutinns m social institutions of fundamental importance, xvhicli xwe 

’ tXe do not o^crlool the -various msfitutos in (he Di p-irtmciit of s^ocial Sioioncos of 
the jtcadcmj of ‘^cirneos viliieh »c have already mtnliomd But tlirso frcom to canCno 
thcmpchfs to language and likratnre on tho one hand and on tho other to social institu 
tions of past civiliaationa orremoto piiniitn e tribes Xor can wo ignore the soaen institutes 
of tho Communist Aendemj, wliioli we ha\t tnumtratid and to w-liich wc shall rtour 
But none of thcae appears to be nudirtabmp a avslematic objertive destrip'iro nnnljals 
of all tho attributes of contcniporarj social institutions, such ns the biolopst matcH of all 
the different species of plants and animals, or as tho ehcmist makes of overv substance 
submitted to him 
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liavc desciiljed in previous chapters,^ and wlucli are destined, we believe, 
to be accepted by otlier countries and remodelled according to then 
peculiar circumstances We count, ns one of these, the entirelj novel 
social structure of the USSR, ivith its umversal popular participation as 
citizens, producers and consumers, that we have described as “ multiform 
democracy ” guided by a Vocation of Leadership, operatmg a govern- 
mental apparatus that transcends the old categories of legislature ands 
executive, or pohtics and economics, by the more comprehensive one of 
social administration The other discovery is the equally origmal con- 
ception of entirely dispensmg with the capitalist entrepreneur and his 
profit-making motive, in the engagement of \v age-laboui , and of planmug 
all production deliberately foi commumty consumption To these new 
departures in politics and economics we shall recur in the following 
chapters ^ But it must be remembered that both these outstanding 
sociological inventions which the Soviet Government has to its credit 
weie not the product of merely practical administrators or untutored 
revolutionaries They emerged in action only as the indirect outcome of 
the lifelong studies of three of the most laborious as well as the most 
imagmative sociologists of the past hundred, years Can we name any 

economist or political scientist who scrutmised and investigated, longer 
and more contmuously, past and present social institutions themselves 
than Karl Mar\ on the one hand, and Lenm on the other ^ Is there any 
r industrial admmistiator m any country who is Icnown to have exa mm ed 
more minutely, and pondered over more deeply, the prospective effects 
of contemporary capitahsm than Uiiediich Engels ^ Thmk of the decades 
spent by Slarx in the library of the British Bluseum, studying every scrap 
of documentary evidence whilst produemg his volumino\is descriptions 
and generalisations on western industiiahsm As for Lenin, he may be 
said to have spent his whole life, from youth to the age of forty-six, 
whether exiled m Siberia, or sitting, day after day from the time of open- 
ing to the hour of closing, in the pubbe libraries of Geneva and Zurich, 
Paris and London, in a sustained study from documents and observation, 
of the structure and woxlang of all contemporary social institutions, 
whether the autocracies of eastern and central Europe or the parlia- 
mentary democracies of Britain, Erance and Switzerland , whether the 
mir and the artel of the Eurasian continent, or the trade umons, the 
cooperatives and the political labour parties of the western world , or of 
factory and commercial administration, whether undei nineteenth-century 
capitalism oi twentieth-century imperialism It was exactly because 
Lenin was a scientist and not a mere politician oi admimstrator, and had 
spent laborious years in observing or studying, not people’s opinions, 
but the facts themselves, as to the nature and development of the mir 
and the artel, the trade union and the cooperative society, the workmg- 
of parbamentary machinery and the strength and weakness of political 

I ^ Chapters I to VI m Part I , and Chapter VTH in Part II 

- Cl^apter XII in Part II , “ The Good Lite ”, and Epilogue, " A Neir Civilisation ’ 
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parties, tint rslion tlic moment for action mine, he was able to sugeest 
and olabointe the entircl) no\(l socnl mMitiitioin wkieli are aehiPMn" 
stub a ( niiMdornble mo nine of «nccc>-s m the URSR Continuance of like 
mnntneiiess in nnoting now emergenni'- uuinot, witbonl jirolongtd 
scientific stinh analogous to that of Mars. Lngcl-, and I mm, be lountcd 
on Thus the JSciontific ri'iarch imtitnti a, the prattital molhod of 
organism" and /miltiphing such iitmU ha its uses ni sociologv no ins 
than in ph’i su “/or \>iolog\ 

llcnie it IS to be logrettcd that nioic lias not \ct been done in tin 
UbSH, mtho wn) of precise objictno < omp <iatnc dost nptmns mdevoid 
of prepossessions ns tho°e of the biologist 111111111 liis oviri spin rc, of the 
structure and working of pnrlicuhr socnl institutions, wutlnn thn U^R, 
and without^ The last increase of definite l.nowledcc about what 
cert iinli constitutes, 111 the consciousness of enrb intln idnal, an important 
part of lus umicrsc, would nnvhow enlarge lus ‘ culture ’ But it would 
do more than tins There is, ns jet, m am conntn m the world, onh the 
beginnings of a science of sociolom, but it has alrcaih taimht sonietlnng 
of mine to the piacfieal man It would we are fonimred, touh the 
world much more, if the USSR m eon3nnction with other ciiiiiscd 
countries, would gne to this nascent snenco as nmch dtc ntion as has 
been giion to mcch inics and phi sics, chemistri and biologi 
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It IS less ensj to make i peisuasne case in faioiir of a scientific stiidw 
of human hcliaiaoiir Ethics, as such a science would be called, lias 
liithcrfo been largch dominated b) an impirfeot psiehologi (which ma) 
be iinproied when the biologists know more about the processes of 
human consciousness), ns well as h\ misiicntific importations from 
mefaphi‘.ics and theologi But an exact dcseriptnc study of actual 
behaiiour b) men and women under particular eircumstanees, including 


^ Mo hold the BiTtomatic collection of dnln to Iks ns jndis^wn'nblo to soeiologi ns it 
has pvo\cd tolls in hioloy lint oIcoiirM the collection oi dnta)'! not tnotiph 

Pita, of one kind or another ’ it has licen said ‘ ore not (<ri difticedl to ohtam hut 
gonenhsation is another matter The social *.010111 istmav resenlihe isremattiropeneraksa- 
tions ot his iircikcescors Ho luU hiin^elt not pet \eri far unit s ho himself Icntativeh 
gcncreUses, nnk<‘s in a worel lie has itlens as well ns ilnln Tssnja nnel iintsligntions 
mnj he piled mountain Inph thee mil neecr hi them'selies constitute a stienee or a 
phiIo*!oph} of eeonomies psieholopi or seicieti the two processes — tho makiiip of 
hipotliewi and tho patliernig of elntn — must go on together, renctinf upon each other 
Tor m the social SLienees nsekewherc the generali.eation is aloncen test of, and a utimuliis 
to minute and roaliRt 10 re.t arch The gcneraloeations will not endure* win shoukl thoi I 
Thei haie not endured in mnihomntics, phmes anti (he mistrj But then neither Iiaio 
tho data Science Gocinl or otlie r, is a stniclure, , a sent 1 of judgments rtiisetl without 
censing goes to ibake up the ineontes^tahle progress of BCieiue M^e must belieio in this 
progress, but we must noicr accord more than a limited amount ot coufidenco to the 
forms in which it is snecessnek itsted ” (Pasteur thf Ilt^lon/ of a hi E Piiclaiix 

(English translation, 1900), p 111, ejiiofod hj \hrnham llemer in his knitfrsdias 
Amtntan, English, German (1900), pp 12 13 , and ako in A Study of Ihdory, hi Arnold 
J Tojnbco (1034), vol 1 p 60) 
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tlic efiect upou tliem of different stimuli, wlictlier in encomugement or m 
repiession, would probably tffrow light on certain problems that confront 
teachers and statesmen m the USSR and elsewhere What for instance, 
IS the effect upon productive efficiency of the emotion of feai ^ What is 
found to be the reaction, to the feai of criminal prosecution, in (a) the 
manual-working factory operative or miner , (6) the foreman oi assistant 
manager , and (c) the director of the whole plant ^ Hou is initiative 
affected, and willingness to try experiments, by apprehension that lack 
of success in departure from routine maj* lead to reprimand or dismissal 
^Tiat IS the effect of “ terrorist ” measures taken in order to deter 
counter-revolutionaries, upon members of the intelligentsia who, though 
not communist in opimon, are j'-et loyally sernng the commumtj' m 
which they live * 

Why IS it that the mtermediate grades m the USSR, between the 
manual workers on the on^ hand and the commissais and directors on 
the other, are, as we have already mentioned,^ deemed to be, on the 
whole, loss aealous in performance of duty, less intellectually alert and 
less loyally devoted to the service of the public, than their associates in 
the other two grades ? What sort of stimulus could be devised to induce 
m them something Wee the effect of introducing piece-work rates in 
mechamcal production ^ - 

IWiat IS the effect, upon the mentaht}'- of particular (Categories of 
men and women, of any sudden change in policy which upsets their 
" estabhshed expectations ” It was doubtless convenient to reverse 
drastically the “ New Econoimc Policy ”, or the conditions of membership 
of the kolkhosi, when the previous arrangements had proved undesirable 
But what was the social loss meurred when people found that conduct in 
which they had been encouraged was suddenly made a penal offence ^ 
How could the discouragement of imtiative and mdustry, consequent on 
this infringement of estabhshed expectation, have been avoided * 

We add another instance of the need for a more sjstematic and com- 
plete application of communist science in the field of human behaviour 
Is the communist use of the emotion of hatred scientifically justified by 
its effects , or even correct “ Marxism *’ ’ The Great AVar of 1914-1918, 
which has upset so much of European civilisation, was accompanied in 
nearly all countries by serious explosions of hatred against the peoples, 
as well as the governments, of the enemy nations , not by any means 
least m Great Britain and the United States It is for science to investi- 
gate the causes and consequences of such seemingly irrational emotions, 
just as much as the causes and consequences of outbreaks of plague and 
cholera What are the caiises and consequences of anti-semitism, now 
m one country and now m another WTiy is it that, m the USSR, as in 
other countries, the Commimist Party is distinguished from all other 
controversiahsts by the peculiar vurulence of the hatred that it con- 
centrates on the bourgeoisie, leadmg to hatred of the various religious 
' See CSiapter IX “ In Place of Profit ”, in Part 11 , pp 509 052 
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denominations, hatred of the other parties created by different factions 
amona the wage earners, hatred even of those m its own ranks who are 
thouaht to be “ de% lating ’ cither to the left or to the right of the general 
line formulated in the Parti decisions of the moment Is there ani truth 
in the old adage that “ Anger is a bad counsellor ”, and may not the 
adage appl} also to hatred, because of the specifically bhndmg effect of 
the one and the other ^ Under the influence of the emotion of hate, as 
of anger, mankind often fails to see the right road, and even falls into 
the ditch l\Ioreover, hatred of our ojiponents or enemies seems mcon- 
sistent with the lery basis of ilarxi'm The opponents of communist 
proposals are, equnll\ nith tho«e proposals, the outcome of the evolu- 
tionarj* process, as explained b} dialectical materialism It is not oiving 
to “ original sin ’ that the enemies of communism persist in counter- 
revolutionary actmtics, but because thej ha\ e been “ made that way ’ 
by the circumstances of their fives Communists may be entirely justified 
m suppressing those vho take another view than theirs, but does this 
afford any justification for hating them Is there an} vahdit} in the 
obsen'ation that hatred misleads the haters themseh cs mto inconsisten- 
cies of action ^ lYe imght discoi cr that hatred produces just as surely 
“contradictions’ ui communist pohc} as compehtne acquisitneness 
does in capitalism The scientific investigator might learn much from 
the policy of Soviet Commumsm mth regard to the treatment of 
cnmmals In dealing with “ ordinary crime such as theft or embezzle- 
ment, assault or public disorder soviet justice regards the offender as 
succumbing to a momentary lapse which may become a crimmal habit 
, unless his circumstances are changed The aim is to “ re-educate the 
sufferer from his liabdity to such lapses, by givnng him the experience of 
an ordered life of production , so that he may become persuaded that 
such a life of social virtue actually “ pajs better” than one of enme * - 
In this wise and humane treatment of “ ordinar} ’ criminals, soviet 
communism may claim to lead the world It might be discov'ered that 
under the emotion of hatred the so\ let treatment of the political offender 
has often been fundamentall> different from that dealt out to the thief 
or the drunkard Is there any truth in the assertions that in some of the 
Ogpu s concentration camps, and even in some of its closed places of 
detention for “ political ” offenders — after discounting the exaggerations 
which disfigure and disciedit nearly all the revmlations ’ on this pomt 
which have been published abroad — there has prevailed not only very 
unscientific insamtation and ov’ercrowding, with an unnecessarj^ amount 
of disease and mortahty but also bad cases of dehberate cruelty and tor- 
ture, possibly only by subordinate officials equal to the worst that is 
alleged against the fascist dictatorships * Yet these “ pohtical offenders ” 
are just as much the result of their past circumstances as the thieves and 
drunkards, and the brutal assailants of women, who, except m regul ir 
■epidemics of crime, are so much more humanely and so much more wisely 
treated m the USSR The so-called “ political offenders ’ also need to 
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be convinced that icbat tbcy rebel against is, if tbcy isould only try it, 
■wiser and better and more successful tlian their own mistaken policy 
They may need segregation diirmg the process of com ersion , and if 
persuasion ultimately fails, and they continue bablc to incessant ont- 
- breaks of crimmal violence (such as political assassination) they maj' 
(like incurable lunatics) require permanent but kindly seclusion from the 
world If it should be found that our ill-treatment of criminals springs 
from hatred, it might be discovered that we do not mend matters by 
hating these offenders , we only harm oiu own natures by causing or 
allowing our opponents to suffer erueltj’- or ill-tieatmcnt 

Yet another problem m human beha'viour What is the effect, ahkc 
on “ the leader ” and on the mass of the people, of the extreme adulation 
now given in one country oi another to the chosen head of the community 
for the time bemg ? Is this adulation of one citizen among many thousands 
of devoted woikers consistent with their relative merits, or m harmony 
with the spirit of equalitaiian comradeship It is easy to understand 
the practical utility, for a politically illiterate commumty, of what the 
hunter knows as the leader of the herd But mth the advance m political 
culture the drawbacks to such a form of national leadership demand 
attention How fai is the exaggeration and repetition, which seem to be 
inheient m this national habit, detrimental to veracity in the adulator, 
and to his own resistance of the temptation to h'v'pocrisy ^ YTiat other 
evils are suggested by the contemporary experience of leadership m 
Italy and the German Eeich What lesson can be learnt from the less 
intelligent but more conventional adulation of royal personages m Great 
Britain Will it always be necessary to cieate such a “ head of the com- 
mumty ”, rather than give impersonal prominence to the highest coimcil 
of admimstrators 

All these problems of jliuman behaviour aie of pressing importance 
m the USSR, as in other countries They supply valid reasons for the 
establishment of one or more scientific research institutes — ^free from theo- 
logical or metaphysical prepossessions , and usmg, as scientists must, not 
exclusively the cprient ‘first approximation” to a theoiy or indeed 
any one hypothesis, but tentatively all imaginable hypotheses foi suc- 
cessive classifications of facts into generalisations capable of verification 
b)’ further comparative study of the facts It is m this v ay, as is indicated 
by the history of the physical and biological sciences, that the world is 
most likely to acquire new Imowledge of those relativelj obscure parts 
of the universe that to-day an ait illumination by the progress of those 
inchoate sciences termed sociology and ethics 

The Disease of Orthodozy 

We have given our analysis of the principles and practice of the 
Soviet Government in the customary pliraseologj' of Bnghsh speech 
We have preferred to avoid the special terms invented by Hegel on the 
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one liniul, and In Tilnrv and l^ngels on tlie otlnr, in nliicli “ dmlectic.il, 
niatcn.ili'^m ’ n nsnillj explnnod We l)a\c adopted thm course as the 
one most likcli to ton\ct to the British and th' Americans the meaning 
tliat wc wish to e\pr(<=s But. we cxpcit to find our action in this respect , 
objected to by some of those who cl nni to be 'M.irvianb Main of these 
pcT'-ons seem actuallv to rfsent anj attempt to explain, the Mar'ian 
dogmas otheiwisc than bv rtpevtmg a Marxian phrascolog}, which docs 
not to English reulcrs bear its ineanimr upon its fact It is n tornmon- 
plice of Immaii oxpenence that the easiest wav to pioeohc violent contra- 
diction IS to paraphrase a creed in v.ords to which its xotaries are un- 
accustomed 

Wc think that this insistence upon peculiar phraseologv is n.minor 
sjniptora of what we venture to call the disc isc of orthodovv , from which 
public discussion m the USSR will doubtless m dm time recover There 
IS, at present, too frtejucntlv an attcmjit to deal w if li problems, not by 
scientific investigation of tbc facts, but bv tbe application of phrases 
culled from the writings of Marx and EngcK, ind now also from those of 
Lonin and Stalin Anj conclusion in otlui toims is often, not demon- 
strated to be soiontific dlv imoirect, but summarily clcnoiiiiced as being 
eitliGi a “ left dcvntion ” or a “ right deviation ” , tliat is to sav as 
unorthodox ’ 

Such a worship of orthodoxv is, of course, contrarv to the methods 
of science, on which tlie actual practice of the Soviet Union is generullv 
based The particular expressions that Marx used nearlv a hundred j c irs 
•ago are important to Ins biograplicr, and also to the liistornu of thought 
and doctrine The) ire abo indispcns ible to the student of to-dav as 
constituting not only a valuable “ fir-.t approximation to a theory of the 

' Is tins of ortlioilo\j in the rnnlvs of tlio Conimimist I’nrtv n “ Jmnf; oicr ’ 

from tilt Or lioilov Church ! We nre tohl hv the Unli«h In^tormn of th» I n^ftm Church 
timt Vthnnnsiiis wrs Ou * founder of orthodoxv ’ It is n term' bo Dr Stnnlc^r r'rilrj- 
Miiich iraplif. to IV (crtnin extent nnirowneBs, fixrdne,-«r, jicrhapw oven linreinesv of 
intellect, nnd <loadm--s of foclinp nt limes, riincorous oniniositv In thi“o respects its 
great founder cannot bo said to ho altocetJior free from the reprove b cast on Ins followers 
m the Hamc line His clahorate txpo3itum« of eloctrine ButTicientlx exemplify the minute 
iinss of nrpument which perhaps inav have lioin Ihn c.ause of his btinR re gnrdcd as n special 
pleader or jurisconsult His invectives agamst the Anans prove hove far even a heroic 
Boul cvn he hetraj ed hj part j spirit nnd the v lolcnco of the times Amongst Ins farounlc 
epithets for them are dovnls, nntiehnsts maniacs, Jew- polytheists atheists dogs 
wolves, lions, hares chameleons, hydras, eels cuttlefish, gnats, beetles leeches’ There 
may he cases where such language is justifiable, but, ns n general rule, nnd w ith all resjiect 
for him who uses it this stvlo of controversv can bo inonfioncd as a warning only, not as 
an example ” {Leelures on (he Ihilon/ of the Ea-^tcrn Church, by jVrtliur PenrhvTi Stanley, 

D D (18()2), pp 21G 247) 

We Bicm to hear an echo of the cpitliets that Atlmnasuis Imrlcd at the Armns, when 
the c € nmunests descriljo opponents in their ovm country os hloodsuchers v ampires, leeches 
wrej 8, traitors double dealers, petty hourgcoiB rogues adventiirtre fakirs, nnd the 
sooijB A or labour leaders of other countries ns social fascists, dissemblers capitalist 
hirc^ Jigs, flunkies of big business, hoot-Iickcrs, place hunters and sneaking snobs ‘ There 
may bo cases’’ as Dr Stanley urbanely ohserves ‘where sueh language is justified”, 
but (cspecialiv when negotiating a united front w ith these same leaders) the comment 
that bo adds may be apt, “ this style of controversy can be mentioned as a wammg only, 
not as an example ” 
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dynamics of social mstitutions ” but also a remarkabb collection of 
hypotheses in economics and political science, by the light of which, among 
others, the facts of the present day may usefully be approached and 
systematised But the scientists of each generation are bound by their 
traimng to investigate the contemporary facts for themselves, using the 
generalisations of aU previous writers, even the gieatest of them, not as 
dogmas to be accepted m the words of the master, but only as hypotheses, ^ 
which were suggested by the facts of the time, but winch have to be 
tested by repeated comparison with current facts, seeing that it is only 
from such a process of verification that scientifically valid conclusions 
can be drawn This view we imagine to be good dialectical materialism , 
or, as the Bnton or American woald say, good science It is, as we have 
seen, of the very essence of dialectical materialism to recognise that all 
thmgs are perpetually in motion, changing even as we investigate them 
This_con(iition of ceaseless change is specially marked in those parts of 
the umverse which are dealt with by that scientific study of social institu- 
tions which IS termed sociology, and by that scientific study of human 
behaviour to which we still apply the ancient term ethics These parts 
of the umverse are quite exceptionally changeable The sub]ect 7 matters 
of the studies called mechamcs and physics, chemistry and biology, 
altaough we believe them to be always in motion, are not alieoted by 
what Ve think about them, nor by how we expenment with fragments 
of them But in the domains of sociology and ethics, the very universe 
itself that we have under investigation is changed by our thinkmg about 
it, and by what we do to it Not only their relations one to another, 
but the social institutions themselves, and the actual conduct of individual 
men and women, are apt to be altered by any pubhcation of the know- 
ledge that we acquire about them , and they may be completely trans- 
formed by the judgments that we ‘form upon them The world of social 
institutions and human conduct to-day is plamly very different — 
economically, socially and pohtically — ^from what it was when Marx and 
Engels wrote Our Imowledge in every branch of science has, since then, 
enormously mcreased in amount, and markedly changed in substance 
It cannot therefore be taken for granted that the generalisations and 
conclusions arrived at in 1845 are exactly true in 1935 , or that any 
phraseology used at the former date even appropriately expresses the 
knowledge of a century later As hypotliesis in the proce'^s of investiga- 
tion, a phrase or a slogan may be invaluable, even after it has been 
discarded as no longer expiessmg the contemporary facts Used as 
dogma from which it is impermissible to depart, it arrests intellectual 
progress 

We may cite, as an example, the case of “ Darwimsm ” m biology 
Charles Darwm is honoured by British and American biologists as a 
revolutionary discoverer in their science But none of them quotes to-day, 
as authoritative, any particular sentence from his voluminous writmgs , 
still less do the biologists of to-day argue about what he may have meant 
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by bis> pludbcs No one insists upon maintaining “ Darwinian biology ” 
Indeed, any student who uses the phrase “ Darwinian biology ” to-day 
IS understood to imply theories which have since been emended or super- 
seded by new Imowledge It is taken for granted that biology, bice ever)’- 
other science, has grown since Danvm’s day It has changed even as the 
result of D^iwin’s own work, which, after three-quarters of a century, 
continues to cause Daivnn’s oivn conclusions to be stiU further modified ^ 
It IS, m fact, the destmy of the genuine science of each generation, by 
the subsequent increase in human knowledge that it causes, to render 
its own conclusions partly obsolete Is it suggested that “ Maixian 
economics ” can be, m this respect, an exception to all other science ’ 
Those who erect the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin into a sort of 
“Holy Writ”, not to be questioned, corrected or extended by any 
advance in the science of sociology, would do well to remember that they 
are thereby denying the validity of the very process of dialectical 
materialism , and revertmg, indeed, to the doctrinal rigidity of the 
Orthodox Church It was, we imagine, m this sense that Marx was 
moved to declare, in liis later years, that he was “ not a Marxist ' ” 

Needless to say, the Communist Party is as fully aware of the evil 
effects of the disease of orthodoxy as of its prevalence in the ranks of 
the Party In 1932, for instance, A I Stetsky, one of the secrctanes 
of the Party and a member of the Cential Committee, made a firm stand 
against the glaring manifestation of the disease in tlie phraseology em- 
ployed by communist writings m the USSK He ob)ected to the “ mere 
process of attachmg dialectic oi Maixist-Lenimst labels to one or other 
sphere of knowledge ” - He pointed out that “ not so very long ago, at 
a gathermg of Moscow surgeons, brave comrade Papovian read a paper 
on ‘ Marxism and Surgery ’ It was a paper which contained neither 
Ufarxism uoi Surgery ” A joumahst, a theoretician on' technology, had 
written an article “ The Dialectics of an Internal Combustion Motor ” 
Stetsky .idded that a society of Marxist techmcians had hoard addresses 
on “ The Dialectics of a Synchronising Machine ”, and “ The Dialectics 
of Graded Steel ” He said that the journal The Soviet Herald of Venereo- 
logy and Dermatology ” aims at considering all problems that it discusses 
from the point of view of dialectical materialism ” — a staggermgly wide 
sweep indeed i A number of other special journals, such as The Journal 
of Epidemiology and Micw-Biology, declare that they have similar aims 
The J ournalfor Marxisl-Lemmsl Natural Science has the following slogans 
We stand for Party m mathematics ” , “ We stand for the purity of 
the Marxist-Lemnist theory m suigery ” In The Join nal of the Scientific 
Research Institute of Machine-hmlding and Metal lYoihing Comrade S I 

Siinilarh, the Non toman Ians ” of motion or of gravitj, nliioli remained unquos 
uonccl for centuries, are now seen to bo only “ ibrst approximations ”, to ‘wliicli Einstein 
hag adaecl refinemonts of suprorao importance 

In tho article entitled ‘ Simplification and the Simplifiers in Priivda^ Jnno 1932 
This IS rofened to, not quite correctly, in Jtmsia^H Iron Age, by TT H Ghamberlm (1935), 
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Gurkiz -writes, quite rmabaslied, an article “ On the Marxist-Lenimst 
Tlieoi}' in Fariierj ivliero lie says , “ It must be borne in mind that 
not a single process in oiu conditions must be earned out without suffi- 
cient Marxist-Lenmist foundation, just as no maclune must be put down 
and, still more, imported from abroad” The author complains that 
' “ tilings are specially bad in this respect in the field of smith-stamping 
work Here people work, not only without a hlarxist-Leiunist basis, 
but wnthout even any logical, let alone scientific, consideration of the 
process ” “ What a pity ”, remarks Stetsky, “ that the author had not 
thought fit to inform Comrade Ordjonikidze [People’s Commissar of 
Heavy Industry] a little eailier of his staggering discovery ” During the 
Five-Year Plan (which has been firmly fixed on a Maixian basis) people 
have managed to work at the blast furnaces, the‘Marten furnaces and m 
blacksmiths’ shops m ignorance of “ the Marxist-Lenmist basis of the 
technological process ” “ It only remams for us ”, adds Stetsky, “ to 

desire that the 'author should give a basis at least for farriery ' ” But 
Stetsky adduced an even more remarkable example of wdiat he deplored 
“ Here for instance are the writings of a certain theoretician under the 
promismg heading hlaterialist Dialectics and the Fishmg Industry Here 
IS a dialectic characteristic of the fishmg mdustry in the district “ It 
IS now in the primary stage of its ‘ becoming ’, its birth It has only 
just appeared ” Or, for instance, the following dialectic gem “ Yet 
the swarm of fish in any ocean is ultimately not so much a dynamic 
object as a dynamic process in motion (to use philosophical language) in 
all its categories It is in this that the dialectical clarity of the fishmg 
mdustiy is to be-found ” ^ 

“ Is it not ”, Stetsky asks, “ the greatest crime to make attempts 
to ‘ re-eqmp ’ any field of knowledge by using a few quotations, and one 
or two statements as to ‘ the umty of contradictions ’ [or] ‘ the transforma- 
tion of quantity into quality ’ Is it not mockery of dialectics to attempt 
to make it into a kmd of master-key, the presence of which (in the form 
of one or two generalisations) enables one to open all secret places, all 
doors of any department of knowledge ^ No, materialist dialectics is 
never a magic formula, wffiich, if one had learnt it off by heart, gives one, 
without any further labour and trouble, the key to all the secrets of 
Nature, to the mastery of aU special knowledge — ^from' smgery to boot- 
making I Nothing IS as opposed to real, and not merely verbal 
Marxian dialectics as attempts of this kmd For it is one of the funda- 
mental laws of this dialectic that theie is no abstract truth, truth is 
always concrete Marx, Engels, Lenin, have constantly em- 
phasised the fact that dialectics is 'the coned reflection of the extanal 
deidlopmeni of the unnerse ’ , that building any science on the basis of 
dialectics means studying persistently and in detail, the relevant cycle of 
phenomena of its development ’ “ It is useful ”, Stetsky adds, “ to 

quote the following characteristics of our teaching from Lenm ‘ We do 

* “ Tho Sooiabst Roconstiuction of the Fisheries ”, bj D V Nov, July 5, 1931 
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not 1 j} anj moans regard MniVt. tlnory as something complete and not 
to be touched mc are on the contiarj, convinced that he has only put 
down the corner stones of that science vhich socialists must furlhci in 
all (hieetioDs if the} do not \mh to lag behind life We think that, 
for Kiissnn socialists in particular, independent work ou l\lar\’s theory 
IS necessary , for that thcorj gives niercly i general directing statement 
which IS applied, m particular, ditTcieiitlj m England and m Eranee, 
differeiith in hiauce and m Gcrmani , dilTerenth m Gemam and m 
Hussui’” (Lemus 11 orA^, Ihissiin edition, sol ii p 402) 

In suppoit of his complaint, Stetskv also qiiotrs a declaration of 
Friedrich Engels “ Wc sh.ill all agree that in anj field of science il 
(lor-^n't matter ichclhrr it is the yiafiiraJ icicacc? or hi’^ton/ — one must start 
iLith the gnin fach , that is to sav, in lutural sennet, we must start 
with various ohjectii e foims of the movement of matter In theoreti- 

cal natuTil science it is impossible to build up coirelations and bring 
them into facts Thcij must be eatraetal from the hitler., anil vhen oncc' 
thc’/huvebccn found they must be jiroicil in sofar as possible hij en penment ” ^ 

The historian ot the So\iet Union between 1017 and 103 j wall become 
aware of man} instances in which the dtsense of orlhodovy has grncly 
iffccted the course of administration Nntunlly, it lias been among the 
lessor liglits of the Partv that the disease has been most proa nlent , Lcmn 
himself, arch controversialist though lie had been m £\ile, was intensely 
realist as an administrator, always going striight to the facts, whatever 
the dogmatic theorist might saj , and ne\er fearing even the accusation 
of opportunism Inuumcrahlc instances ma\ ho cited In insisting on 
'ccepting the Gonnau terms of peace m 1018 m seelong, through 
Chicherm, during 1918-1010, ever} possible basis of accommodation with 
the capitalist governments , in tramg, m the period of War Communism, 
men promising evpenmeut m the industrial reconstruction that was so 
urgently reqiured , in ofTenng concessions to foreicn capitalists for the 
desclopment of the soiiet natural resources , in smctioning, during the 
crisis of the Ci\ il War all the desperate expedients unknoivn to Warxian 
theorj that Trotski and the other militar} commanders could invent , 
and fmalh, in springing upon the Party m 1921, the entnely unorthodox 
“ New Economic Policy ’ , Lenin sought unceasingly to teach his follow ers 
how fatal it is, wlicn grappling witJi unforeseen difficulties, to be blinded 
in tlic consideration of tlic current facts, or hampered in initiative, by 
men the most anthontatne thcor} out of the jiast - 

' r Engels The Dialectics of It ainre, p 01 of 1031 Russian edition, Ogiz aioscow 

® “ Ontlii9accountitis”,avo were told b\ tlio chief historian of tnilisation inTngland, 
“ that although the acquisition of fresh knowKdgo is the nectssari prciuraor of even 
step m social progress, such acquisition must itself bo preceded lij a lovo of enqnin and 
therefore hj a spirit ot doubt , liecnusc wathout doubt there w ill bo no cnquiri , and aritliout 
onquirv there w ill bo no know U dgt 1 or 1 nowlcdgo is not an inert and passis o principle, 
which comes to us whether we anil or no, but it must be sought before it can bo avon 
it IS the product of great labour and thcreforo of great sacrifice And it is absurd to sup 
pose that men aaill incur the labour, and make the sacrifice tor subjects respecting avhioh 
thea are alreadj perfeotlj content Tliea who do not feel the darkness, anil neact look 
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Stalm lias expounded tlie same lesson m many an act of state We 
need lefer liere only to two examples ,One is tlie prolonged stand tljat 
lie made against the Great Russian chauvinists, who m vain quoted 
Marx against him, with regard to the national mmorities , first in pro- 
motmg and developing the pohcy of cultural autonomy within the Russian 
Socialist Republic , and then, in 1923, as we have elsewheie described,’- 
in insisting, even at the last minute, on such a revision of the draft statute 
constitutmg the Union of Soviet Sociahst Republics as transfbrmed that 
creation from what would liave been little better than a umtary state 
into an effective federation of constituent republics The second great 
example of Stalin’s teaching of scientific realism in the teeth of dogma is 
afforded by the ending of the long controversy with Trotsky and his 
followers, among whom were numbered many of the chief tbeoieticians of 
the Part}- It is, we believe, to Stalm himself that must be ascribed the 
ingenious decision on the agricultural front, as the only way of escaping 
from the danger of over-recurrent famine, to group, withm a decade, 
practically the nhole twenty -five milhons of peasant holdings into col- 
lective farms of the artel type, which alone would ensure the prompt 
mechanisation of arable culture This sweeping measure of collectivisa- 
tion was accompanied, contiary to Marxian theory, by the continuance 
of these same peasants as independent producers in individual ownership 
of the means of production, so far as these consisted of house and garden 
and paddock, even of considerable extent , a cow and a pig, and often 
more than one , a swarm of poultry and a row of beehives, in the use of 
which, for pnvate wealth production, the fortunate owners were to be 
encouraged, and even subsidised Who would have thought, from a 
study of Marx, that it would have been part of the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat to make all the millions of individual owner-producers 
well-to-do ^ 


“ Ahh-Godtsm ” 

So far we have described the positive and’creative aspects of the cult 
of science m the USSR There is also a negative and destructive side 
the violent denunciation and energetic uprootmg, from one end of the 
Soviet Union to the other, of religion, and especially of the Christian 
religion 

Here it must be recalled that m Tsarist Russia Christianity was at its 

t 

for tho light If on any point -no have attained to certainty, we make no further enquiry 
on that point , because enquiry would bo useless, or perhaps dangerous The doubt must 
intoryene, boforo tho investigation can begin Here, then, we have the act of doubting 
as tho originator, or, at all c\ onts, the necessary antecedent, of all progress Hero we 
have that scepticism, the verj name of -which la an abommation to the ignorant , because 
it troubles their cherished superstitions , because it imposes on -them the fotigue of enquiry , 
and beoanse it rouses oven sluggish understandings to ask if things are as they are commonly 
supposed, and if all is really true which they from their childhood have been taught to 
believe ” {History of Givilisation in England, by H T Buckle, 1857, pp 334) 

* See Chapter II in Part I , “ Sian as a Citizen ”, pp 63 67 
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worst The Tsar was tlie supreme autocrat of the Orthodox Church , 
and he Ind, during the last few years of hi& reign, Rasputin as his spiritual 
adnser This adventurer had, bj lus unsa\ oury combination of tenfang 
bouts and sexual orgies with religious fanaticism, together with habitual 
venality, completely disgusted, not only the ordinary capitalist hut also 
the corrupt inner circles of Russian society — a disgust so great as eventually 
to lead to hia violent removal from the scene by a relative 'of the Tsar 
lumself^ The village priesthood, taken as a whole, was ilhterate and 
grasping The monasteries, enjoying large revenues, w ere nests of mrracle- 
mongering Throughout the vast Eurasian continent indigenous pagan 
magic and mcantatious hold their oivn amid the CImstian rites and such 
Christian doctrine as the peasant was taught It is scarcely to be w ondered 
that, after reading a “ plain, objective and not unsj mpathetic account of 
Russian religion ”, the professor of Moral Philosophy in. the University 
of London declared in 193d that he could “ only come to one conclusion} 
and it IS a conclusion that all true friends of religion mil share — nearly 
all that iehtjioH has been, and has meant, tn Russia ought to penshfoi ever 
from the face of the earth andfiom the memory of men ’ ® 

llTiatever may have been the shortcomings and defects of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, it must be recognised that the attitude takbn up by 
the Communist Part 3 ’' lias excited a pained surprise and intense dis- 
approval among earnest Christians m Western Europe and the United 
States, which has militated agamst any friendship mth the U>SSR On 
the other hand, it is exactly the explicit denial of the intervention of any 
God, or indeed of my will other than human will, in the universe, that 
has attracted, to Soviet Commumsm, the s}Tnpathies of many intellectuals, 
and especially of scientists in all crahsed countries ® 

' It may bi recaUed that Rasputin uas not onlj the spiritual advii,er to tho royal 
famiR, but v as also recognised and oven honoured bj the Priniato of the Russian Church 
Thus the vrcll Iotowh Ukramnn nobleman and landlord, Vladimir Korostovetz, iilio was 
an official in the tsanit I oreign 0 ffice after describing his intemeir v, ith the metropolitan 
Ritinm, the “ highest representative of tho Church ”, tells us “ MTien I had taken leave 
and was going dorm the Btairs, I saw a carriage drive up and two figures got out One 
of the men 1 Tccognised immediately, for ittvas Stunner, the Prime Minister and hlinister 
of i oreign Affairs, who was hotpmg Uia companion out of tho carnage Dressed in a 
Russian rubashka with a great wedge shaped beard, stooping a little, the second figure 
appeared— Rasputin Both were going to call on their friend Pitinm, and only then I 
understood whv tho reception had been closed What vile intagues are these three men 
now going to hatch for Russia ? was my thought as I left the monastery ” {SetA and 
Haneal, by Vladimir Korostovotz, 1931, pp 193 194} 

* Professor John MacVIurray, m a review of Dr Julius P Hecker’s iJeltgtoa and Com 
rmimsm, in the English magazine Soviet Culture, Pebmary 1934 p 1j 

® This attitude has been well put by a contemporary English thinker “ Tho most 
‘ civilised ’ men have refused to accept superstition and magio as an explanation of tho 
universe and man’s place an it They have denied that the strength and iinprovabdity 
of a belief are adequate grounds for believing that tho belief is true They have main 
tamed that htlitf s wluoh aro the offsprings of emotion sedatii es of out fears, or the iul 
fihntnt of our desires, are suspect The civilwed man soon finds that tho knowledge 
which reason and experience can give him is sliioth limited and that alibis knowledge is 
founded upon beliefs which aic mete intuitions and w hich he has no reason to believe true 
H he sticks to ‘ science and describes the world or even the universe as it appears to lum, 
he remains on foirly firm ground , he may even succeed in spliftim? nr. ’ ’ 
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■Marx and Engels, m all their volumnlous -writiuigs, took np a position 
o£ positive and uncompromising atheism Lilte them, Lenin insisted, 
as the basis of all his teaching, on a resolute denial of there being any 
known manifestation of the supernatural He steadfastly msisted that 
the universe known to mankmd (mcludmg mind equall}^ with mattei) was 
the sphere of science , and that this steadily advancing knowledge, the 
result of human experience of-the umverse, was the only useful instrument 
and the only valid guide of human action There is, it was declared, 
nowhere any miracle, nowhere any ‘ immortality ’ , no “ soul ” other 
than the plamly temporary “ mind ” of man , and no survival or revival 
of personality after death Lenin refused to admit' any hesitation or 
dubiety m the matter He would not consent to any veilmg of these dog- 
matic conclusions by the use of such woids as agnosticism or spmtuahsm 
He wrote a w'hole volume ^ to mark off, most resolutely, from liis own 
following, anyone who presumed to treat religion as anything but super- 
stition, leading to mere magic without scientific basis, and serving, as 
Marx bad ‘once said, as opium for the people 

^Yh.en the Bolsheviks came into power m 1917, they made this defiant 
and dogmatic atheism the basis of their action - There is evidence that 
it did not lack ej:tensive'^ popular support Up and down the countr}’' 
there ensued mthe villages as well as m the factories, a great deal of 


weighing an innsiblo star The niotaphjsical beliefs of tho civilised man are cold 
compared with those of the sav age , for the sai age’s beliefs are dictated to him hy Ins 
emotions, iihbreas tho cnilisod man suspects any of his beliefs which he believes because 
they sntisfj hit emotions It is' also true that the mctaphyBios of civilisation arc 
negatwo and untreative lu tho sense that they refuse to claim knowledge of thmgs about 
winch they have no knowledge , but tho criticism is only important if it is more creative 
to believe what is not true than to bolicvo that you do not iuiow ” (Qvncl, Quad ' by 
Leonard Woolf, 1935, pp 101 105) 

1 Malenahim and Empino Cnlicism 1909 
The leader may be referred to the excellent work Mchgion and Cammuniiin, bv Dr 
Julius 3? Hccker (1933, 303 pp ), for a full and systematic examination of tlie position in 
the DSSR w ith an appendix of the principal decrees and other documents His earlier 
work, Jicliffion under the Soviets, New York, 1927, may still usefully be read See also tho 
chapter “ Religious Freedom and Control ” (pp 90 104) in Liberty under the Soviets, by 
Roger N Baldwin, New York, 3928 and 1930, 272 pp The decrees may also he found in 
the British Farliamentarv Papei (Cmd 3641 of 1930) entitled Certain Legislation respecting 
Bthgion infoice in the Union of Soviet Soctahsl Jtejnlbhcs 

Tlio “ persecution ” of religion in tho DSSR, at different periods and in particular 
localities, has been described, usually under the influence of deeply moved feelings of 
abhorrence, m such vvorks as The Bolshevist Persecution of Christianity, by Francis 
McCullagli (1924) , The Bimian Crucifixion, by F A Maol enzie (1931) The case is 
stated with more restraint, and doubtless wath greater accuracy, in Bussia's Iron Age, 
by W H Chamberlin (1935), chapter xvi , “ The Crusade against Religion ”, pp 311 326 
See also CominujnsmniidFcbgioii, by IvorThomas (1934), 2Spp , Fifteen Years of Behgton 
and Anti Bdiqion m Bussia, by Paul B Anderson (1933, 78 pp ) , and Militant Atheism 
the World Hide Propaganda of Communism, by tho Right Reverend Sfonbignor M 
D’Herbigny (1933, 80 pp ) Tho follow mg may also bo consulted The Bvssian Betohiiion, 
by Nicholas Berdyaev, 1931, 95 pp , Few Minds, New Men ? by Thomas Woody, 1932 , 
and Bussxa Today, what ue can learn from it, by Sherwood Eddv, 1936, 316 pp A 
pamphlet taking the other ^side, published by the Cooperative Society bf Foreign Workers, 
gives more useful information of the present position Beligion and the Church in the 
USSB, by JI Stomman (Moscow, 1933, 64 pp ) 
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wliat v"e can only describe as spontaneous mass conversions to atbeism , 
very much as there had been, a thousand years before, mass conversions 
to Christianit) 

In the first years of the confusion of “ War Commumsm ” and in the 
agomes of the Cml War and the famine of 1921, there -were, m many 
villages and cities, all sorts of popular excesses against the Church and 
its priests, as there were against the landlords and capitalists The lands , 
belonging to the monasteries and other Church institutions were seized 
and shared among the local peasants , the kulaks being descnbed as the 
leaders of the looters ^ An unknown number of priests who had made 
themselves objectionable to the villagers, or who had resisted expropna- 
tion, -were killed In man} milages churches, often by popular acclama- 
tion, were converted into clubs or schools or storehouses for gram 

The Soviet Government, failed, for some years, to get control of the 
popular feelmg , and doubtlcjss sympathised with it in all but its worst 
excesses All the schools were immediately secularised , all religious 
teaching having been forbidden in Lunacharsk} ’s proclamation of October 
26, 1917 The closing of churches, and their diversion to secular uses, by 
mere majority vote at the village meeting, continued for some time un- 
checked Anti-god museums were established in the cities, often in 
secularised churches and monasteries, in which were exhibited exposures 
of the sham miracles ^ by which the clergy had deceived the peopliT , 

“ sacred ” rehcs which had been made objects of worship , pictures dis- 
playing the close association of church digmtaries with the Tsar and with 
the army ofiicers , diagrams of graphic statistics showing how great were 
the revenues extracted b} the Church from the peasantry , and every- 
thing else calculated to inflame public opinion against the organised 
religion that had hitherto deluded the people 

The direct propaganda of atheism was undertaken, at first by indi- 
viduals, and presently by groups and local societies who, from 1922 
onward were supported by a weekly newspaper called BezhozmL (The 
Godless) A conference at Moscow m 1925 adopted, after discussion, a 
series of theses laying doivn the lines upon which rehgion should be com- 
bated , and the methods to be adopted for the propaganda of atheism 
among the various sections of the population, inclu ding children and 
adolescents, college students, the Red Army, village clubs, the various 
national minorities and so on The individual propagandists and the local 
groups and societies were drawn together m one great “ Umon of the 
Godless ”, which gradually estabhshed a vast network of branches, wnth 
cells among the membership of every kind of society, from one end of the 
USSR to the other In 1929 au “ AH-Union Conference of Anti-Rehgious 
Societies ” at JIoscow changed the name of its central organisation to 

^ 0£ all the human monsters I have ever met in my travels I cannot recall any so 

malignant and odious as the Russian kulak In the revolutionary horrors of 1905 and'. 
1919 he was the ruling spirit — a fiend mcamato ” (Tht EcJipscAof Russia, b\ E J Dillon, 
1918, p 67) 

= Such as the pretended non decomposition of bodies of “ saints ” ^ 
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“ The Union of Mihtant Atheists ” At that date it counted about 9000 
local cells or branches, with an aggregate membership that did not 
exceed half a milbon, among -whom over one hundred different racial and 
language groups weie represented Very energetic campaigns were then 
launched for the expansion of its work, m winch anti-rehgious propaganda 
Was combmed«with efforts to assist the development of collective farms, 
to populaiise the increase m the defensive forces of the USSR, and to 
promote the industiialisation arranged for in the Rive-Yeai Plan The 
past SIX years have witnessed an extraordinary growth of the movement ^ 
From 9000 cells and branches, it sprang year by year to 30,000, 50,000 
and 70,000, with an aggregate membership, paying tiny fees, counted by 
milhons - 

Naturally, the majority of this great membership take httle active 
part in the activities of the Union, and content themselves with paying 
the small annual dues, and pcihaps subscnbmg to one or other of the 
atheist peiiodicals On the other hand, the number of those who have 
passed through the organisation is much greater than its current member- 
ship , and that of the people who have 'become completely indifferent Ip 
religion is greater still “ At least half the population ”, states Dr Hccker 
in 1935,® “ IS aheady unchurched, and more or less indifferent to the 
old rehgious taboos and traditions The Moslems, which formerly 
were the most fanatical in adiiermg to their religion, are now turnmg 
away from it in large numbers , the reasons are chiefly social and economic 
To the Moslem women it means emancipation from their age-long degrada- 
tion , to the men it means freeing themselves from the oppression of 
their former feudal lords In joming the collective the former semi- 
slave farm labourer becomes independent , a new life begins for him, 
and he readily abandons his old religion which has taught him submission 
to a master Anti-religious propaganda among the mmor nationali- 
ties IS at the same time an agitation for a social revolution, and its far- 
reaclung consequences are widening ” * 

^ The membership over 14 for 1932 was given ns five and a half millions, about 70 per 
cent men and 30 per cent Momen , about 45 per cent botu een 14 and 22 , 45 per cent 
between 23 and 45 , and only 10 per cent above 46 Of this membership it was estimated ' 
that some 40 per cent were members or candidates of the Partj , or Conisomols, whilst 
about 60 per cent were non Party In addition, there is a junior organisation for children 
under 14 which counts about two million members, nearly equnlK divided between bojs 
and girls {Religion and Gonimvnum, by Julius F Hcfcker, 1933, p 219) 

- “ Confidence in themselves ns a new conquering class, youthful naic etc and joy in 
pioneermg, and the relish of the maohme and the untold w enlth that it yields, inspire the 
youth of the Soviet Union to deeds of which the meaning and purpose ore fixed in advance 
by the philosophic system which has become their faith, and lead them to break with a 
religion built up on man's humility in the face of the incomprehensible and his recognition 
of the limitedness of his powers The now youth are full of contempt and mcomprehension 
of an outlook which does not regard the immanence of human reason as the super emment 
source of the energies of human life and of man’s history In their View science has killed 
God ” {Kationahsm in the Soviet Union, by Hans Kohn, 1933, pp 16'16) 

’ Religion and Commnntsm, by Jidius F Hooker (1933), pp 220, 226 

* There is an “ International of Proletarian Freethmkors ’ which was started by 
German and Czechoslovakian atheists m 1925, and was jomed by the Soviet " Union of 
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Tlic social atmospliere in the USSll is unfriendly to any foim of 
supernaturalism , ]ust as the social atmosphere of tte "United States or 
Great Britain is unfriendly to a'hy dogmatic atheism But so far as the 
present writers could ascertain in 1932 and 1934^ there is, m the XJSSll 
to-day, nothing that can properly be called persecution of those who are 
Christians, any more than there is of Jews, Moslems or Buddhists' 
Tliero IS no law against the avowal of belief in any religious creed, or the 
pri\ ate practice of its iites There is no exclusion from office (apart from r 
the voluntaiily lecruited Vocation of Leadership) of men or women who 
are believers There is nowadays no rejection from the pubhc schools 
and colleges of the children of belie\ers Chuiches, mosques and syna- 
gogues are still open for pubhc worship, which any pereon is free to attend 
The services are conducted in each case by the rehgious teachers (pnests, 
mullahs, etc ) whom the respective congiegations choose to mamtain ^ 


Militant AthcLsts ” in 1026 The latter let'the'msClVc^Tiirtarn tlic international work in 
the direction of supporting a revolutionary uprising in the BcveiM eoiintries, 'wlicro'upon - 
themerclj ' reformist ’’freethinkers nithdrcirtoform the so called Binssels International 
of Iroethmkers The International of Proletarian Preetbrnkers, passing completelj into 
soviet control, is noir centred m Moscon, where it claims to maintain eorresj ondcncc with 
groups in more than thirtj countries 

t Wo do not understand how Mr W H Chamherlm can assert, ns be doeS in his 
article in Foreign Affairs (New York), that representatives of all religious faiths are 
being persecuted [in the USSR m IhSo] at least as wgoroush ns Dissenters and CatlinlKe j 
wero persecuted under Charles II [in England]” rortunatelv Jfr Chamberlin enuniei^ 
ates carefully all tho forms that the ‘ persecution ’ takes The Sotlot Government refuse^ 
to print or to import religious books Practically nil seminaries for pnests are suppressed ^ 
Xho churches arc fprbidden to carry on charitable or recreational work The children of J 
pnests are denied access to higher education There is frequent arbitrary closing of par m 
ticular churches Priests and others actiie in religious work are sometimes summariljJ 
arrested and deported on grounds that they do not understand Mr Chamberlin isl 
evidcntlj unacquainted with past history if he thinlcs that the six kinds of “ oppression ” J| 
which he recites amount to anything like tho penal treatment meted out to “ Dissenter^ 
and Catholics ” in the England or tho Ireland of tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuri\ 
or even in the New England of those times I 

" In 1934 tho present WTiters were informed that there were more than forty churcly 
m Moscow open for rehgious w orahip , about half that number m Kiev, and correspond^ 
numbers in other large cities , but there arc none in tho newly established manufactuVt 
cities There are Roman Catholic services in Lonmgrad and Moscow, w hioh are unmolfy- 
and well attended The Jews hav o their synagogues , the Moslems their mosques (li^ ’ 
city of Kazan, for instance, several) ; there are even Buddhist temples and vani,.^^ 
evangelical sectaries have their own places of worship — m the cities in greatly reducocfe 
numbers, but (as far as can be seen) not madequato for the present congregations, whicMF 
ore, however greatly swollen at Easter In the villages it was reported that three fourtj 
of the churches were still open for rehgious worship though with greatly dwindled co% 
gregations , and that tho number secularised, though running into thousands, formed oo^ 
a small percentage of the whole Jlr Chamherlm gives the number of churches still ^ 
ns about 38,000 for the whole of the DSSR,. which would be about 70 per cent of t, ^ 
existing before the Rev olution {Russia’s Iron Age, 1935, p 325) Tho Soviet Gov emmev 
Has for some years, refused to allow any vrillago church to be secularised by aharomajo ly 
Nothing less than an overwhelming vote of tho village electors will now suffice In t, 
villages w ith Jewish populations the synagogues contmue their services, and the Jowisu 
families their ancient rites 

In some areas (as the present writers were told in the Tartar Autonomous Repiibho 
m 1932) a largo proportion, if not a majority, of the mullalis followed the bulk of their 
congregations in abandoning Islam and takmg to secular work in the service of tho Soviet 
Dnion whilst most of tho other mullahs went away 
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All the buildings are national property, and they are leased free of rent, 
but subject to the payment of the oxdmary taxes, and to the keeping 
of the 'building in proper repair, to self-formed registered societies^ of 
particular rehgious denommations, which make themselves responsible for 
the maintenance of the clergy and othci expenses Births, marriages 
and burials may be blessed by lebgious rites, either in the home, at the 
cemetery or in church, by desiie and at the expense of the persons con- 
cerned, The priests of the Greek Orthodox Church are to be seen, in 
the cities, walkmg the streets in then religious garb,^ and in the country 
working in their gardens, without molestation or abuse Icons may still 
be seen inthout concealment m many a peasant’s zzba, even m the col- 
lective farms Christians, Jews and Moslems are not, as such, lefused 
employment,. nor are their children excluded from the schools and colleges, 
although no provision is made there foi leligious instruction of any kind 
Parents are not forbidden to give, withm the home, religious teaching to 
their own children , but no school (and no assemblage of children outside 
each farmly) for the purpose of religious mstnictioii is permitted The 
lehgious societies and the clergy are forbidden to undertake oi promote 
any educational or chantable oi recreational work as a corporate function 
of their congregation, or in connection mth the churches The priests, 
in short, are allowed to do nothing beyond holding services for worship, 
and performing rehgious rites connected with births, marriages and 
fimerals at the request and expense of the family Concerned - By an 
alteratibn of the lavr made in 1,929, any pubhc propaganda of religion 
(apart from conducting services and preaching sermons m church) is 
made a penal offence , although anti-iehgious propaganda continues to 
be permitted, and even encouraged No religious books (at any rate in 
the Russian language) aic issued by the government pubhslung estabhsh- 

^ There is o\ on said to bo an exceptional case of a priest of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
I who conducts weekly services, and also serves as a part-time official in a government 
g lepartment Ho is an exceptionally qualified scientific specialist whoso consultative 
o-wstance is so highly valued^that ho is allow ed to attend in hisprjcstlj garments 

® By judicial decision in 1935, it was laid down that it was a punishable offenoo to 
Oaptize anj child without the consent of its parents 

During the first nine months of, the years 1927 and 1928 the percentages of births, 
I niamagts and burials in Moscow at which religious rites were performed was as undoi 
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ments , and none are allowed to come m from abroad In sbortj altliongb 
there is no persecution of mdividuals because of tbeir bolding any xebgious 
bebef, there is a great deal of restriction of any corporate or pubbc re- 
bgious activities The Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
show no favour to any rehgious bebef, and persistently direct the whole 
force of public opmion agamst it To imagme or bebeve that there is 
anyt hin g m or affecting the universe or manlond, in any rmnatural or 
supernatural way, contrary to the ascertamed truths of science, and at 
the same time not amenable to scientific investigation, is — so the com- 
munists declare — ^merely the superstition, and the faith in magic, of the 
Ignorant But the ordinary citizen is not punished for his ignorance in 
bemg a believer, even m what is thought to be magic There is no perse- 
cution of the sdent yearnmg for a spiritual vision of the umverse What 
the Commumst Party mamtains is a rigid rule for itself Its own mem-' 
bership, including probationary candidature for its membership, is open 
to no one who does not whole-heartedly and outspokenly declare himself 
an atheist, and a complete demer of the existence of every form or land 
of the supernatural 

The persistence of this mtolerance of any faith m supernaturabsm 
ma} be attributed to a mixture of motives The clergy of the various 
religious denominations are believed, not unnaturally, to continue m a 
state of dettrmmed hostility to the very existence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and to aU its activities Those of the Greek Orthodox Church 
contmue to look to Pans, where an Orthodox Theological College is 
maintained by some "White 6nngr6s, from which it is hoped to keep up a 
supply of priests to fill the places left vacant by death and desertion 
The rehgious congregations m hloscow and other cities are suspected of 
sympathy with the “ coimter-revmlutionary ” mtrigues and conspiracies 
that are supposed to be perennial All these motives for intolerance 
may fade away as the Sov let Government feels its own existence de fini tely 
ensured But even then the contmuance, among the people at large, of 
rehgious bebef as mculcated by the pnests, may stib be regarded as an 
obstacle to their whole-hearted acceptance of the science by which alone 
ithe people’s work in agriculture and other forms of production, can be 
^ade ever more efficient In the rural districts the priests have aUowed 
the peasatits to go on fixmg when to sow and when to begin to reap, 
not from any knowledge of agriculture or of the weather, biit upon the 
traditional saints’ days In times of drought their remedy was to lead 
the peasants mjnocession round the fields m order to pray for ram Thej 
stiU tMch the pea.^ants that the yield of the harvest depends, not so much 
on the^cfficiency of the cultivation, as on the ceremomal blessmg of the 
fields Ev en to-day the pnests are apt to mculcate, for the mamtenance 
of health and the prevention of disease, not the preventive or remedial 
measures advocated by the medical practitioners provided by the com- 
missariats of health, but the anomtmgs and prayers m which alone the 
pnests themselves usually bebeve And there has been, both m the 
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Orthodox Church and among some of the sectaries, a darker side Part 
of the degradation of this theology down to the Eevolution was its 
association with a dangerous eioticism, for which absolution was obtained 
by confession In some cases there was even self-immolation by masses 
with some mysterious faith of thereby ensuring salvation m immortahtv 
In short, it seems to the Communist Party, and to the Soviet Government, 
as if rehgion, even where it is not an opiate to the people, discouraging 
all effort for^ social improvement in this wmrld, must be legarded as no 
better than the superstitious magic characteristic of barbarism rind 
savagery As such, it needs to be resisted and if possible extirpated 
It is, however, now recogmsed by the responsible leaders that it is 
unnecessary, and even imprudent, to affiont the feelings of pious believers 
by insults to their rehgion and by ridicule of its observances The Soviet 
Government has more than once intervened to moderate the provocative 
activity of the Union of the Godless No church can now be closed in 
the cities (otherwise than by removal for a street improvement) unless 
no religious society can be formed to undertake its mamtenance, and 
provide for its use by regular services , or m the villages, unless an over- 
wheknmg majority of the inhabitants of the locality insist upon the 
transfer of the buildmg to secular uses The wisdom of this amount of 
tolerancejias been cogently argued by a popular commumst propagandist ^ 
“ A believer ”, writes Kerzhentsev, “ whose rehgious feelings ate affronted 
will only become still more rehgious Thus the forcible closing of a 
church against the will of the population will merely evoke a desperate, 

' passionate struggle and confirm the dupes of the priests m their faith 
The cultural standards of the population must be raised, boolrs of popular 
science circulated, and cinemas and theatres substituted for church cere- 
monies, for people go to -church for entertainment too, for the sake of 
the singing or ntual In this way we shall achieve the emancipation 
of the workers fiom the yoke of religion ” 

But this is not enough It is being argued by some that the sweeping 
denial of all possibility of any supernaturalism, winch is now insisted on 
by the Communist Party m the USSE, is detrimental ahlce to personal 
veracity and clear thmkmg, and to scientific progress It is one thing to 
take a stand upon science, which comprises all that is knoivn, and to 
refuse to believe or assent to any stateiPent about the imiverse or about 
mankind, which is either contradicted or unsupported by evidence that 
will stand scientific examination What seems .unwarranted, even 
according" to dialectical materialism, is the dogmatic demal of the verj 
possibility of the existence of anything that is unknown to science — 
unknown that is to say, to the scientists of to-day After all, the science 
of each generation is not only perpetually contradicting many of the 
dicta of the scientists of the preceding generation, but is also demonstrat- 
ing the existence of whole ranges of phenomena — we need only instance 
radiology' — of which our grandfathers had no inkling Moreover, we have 
i Bohhevtm for Beginners, by Be Kerzbentecr (1931), p 78 
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to recoguise that tlie human species is not “ the only pebble on the 
beach ’ The universe loiown to man is greater than, and different from, 
that knomi to the dog , and both of these are hopelessly beyond the ken 
of the ant Can ne be quite suic that theie do not exist within what 
nc call the universe, in a way as unimaginable b} us as the nonders of 
radiology were by hlarx and Darwin, entities so completely bejond our 
ken as we are bej ond that of the ant ’ This possibilitj- affords no warrant 
foi a belief in the existence of gods or angels, any more than m buddlias 
or deMls , and no ground whate\er for a belief in personal immortality, 

01 m heaven or wulhalla But the very limitation of our present 
knowledge should suggest that it might have a healthier educational 
effect on the unlearned if we explained that w e simply did not know, and 
why we could not necessarily expect to know — ^that is to say, if we took 
up the position, not of a dogmatic atheism but of a strictly scientific 
agnosticism To put the case on the lowest ground, the dogmatic atheist 
IS not unhkely, as Kerzhentsev has explained, unexpectedly and bj re- 
pulsion, to create the obstinate thcist > 

"Whether further study of the nature of man s mind, and of the not 
uncommon craving for the assumption of some purpose inherent in the 
universe as a whole, may not one da\ lead to the recogmtion, e\ en by 
the scientists themsehes, of something be} ond the knowledge }nelded 
by man’s actual experience — some means of communion with something 
anterior or superior to the universe itself — ^remams a speculation, perhaps 
a yearning, about which nothing can be asserted ^ 

In the foregoing pages we have sought to survey, in its highest ranges, 
the ngorous and continuous cult of science in the USSR, 3ust as we have ' 
described, m our chapter on The Eemakmg of hlan, the strenuous attempt 
to deielop the intelligence and increase the knowledge, not of a selected 
few among a selected race, but of the masses of factory operatives and 
peasants, of hunters and fishers, of wandering tnbesmen, of the innumer- 
able religious and primitive superstitions of the vast Eurasian continent 
But all this actiiat} m stunulatmg the intellect of the mhabitants of the 

^ “ Pnraitn c and carl 3 civilmations peopled the universe -mth whole galaxies o£ godsN 
and demons As roan lived and learned, he found exact explanations for phenomena 
previously attnhnted to the gods The more progressive (or, at least aggrebsivo) peoples, 
in the material sense, gradually reduced supernatural ommpotents to one, whom they 
regarded as ruler The Bolshevik societT, seeking to write another ehapter in the Book 
of Changes denies the supernatural in Mo and abolishes the last of the gods, devils and 1 
angels Regardless of personal beliefs, regardless of wliat may bo the outcome of it, it 
IS clear that the communist exponnient with religion is another human effort to 
eufancipate the mind from supernatural fears Such steps as have heretofore been taken 
m mm progressive liberation, have been made by the le&med and the well to do, and the 
results\have been restricted to a narrow circle "Will the proletarian culture, now forming, 
contribmtf permanent extensions to man’s freedom, and what will it be ’ The liberating 
principle olvlcmocratic societies has been individualism , that of Bolshevik society is to 
be collectivisSim In the quest for freedom, which will contribute most ’ Both can be 
w edded to scieikp® religion It seems that judgement of the present experiment will 
iiltimatelj depent^ simply upon the proved greater effectiveness of one principle or the 
other in satisfyin^peeds, material, emotional and intellectual” {Neii Minds, Aeia Men 
bv Thomas IVoody, p'256) ' - 
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USSE, it maj be said, leaves untouclied tbe lealm of conscience in the 
mind of man By sweeping awaj all supernatnralism, tliere is destroj ed, 
at a blow, tbe code of conduct founded on dmne revelation by tlie 
difterent religions — Judaic, Buddhist, Christian or hloslem — ^together vuth 
the not less formidable codes of the primitive tubes Has not this pro- 
duced, among all the peoples of the USSR, a state of ethical anarchy as 
to the relation of man to man, equally vith the relation of man to the 
iimvetse What, it will be asked, has been the result of this anarchy 
on human conduct, as mamfested in man’s relation to the community 
either as a citi?en, oi as a producei, or as a consumer , or on his personal 
behaviour as a friend or mate, as a child or paient , or on his own hfe 
in pursmt of his own wellbemg In the following chapter we shall 
endeavour to uncover the dominant purpose which steels the will and 
directs the aim of the Bolshevist statesmen, and holds the Communist 
Paity to its, devoted activities Wc have to describe the scale of values 
that defines for them the “ good life ”, and trace the dawn and the progress 
of a new conscience, out of which may ultimately come even that “ withei- 
mg of the state ” of which hlaix wrote nearly a century ago 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE GOOD MEE 

Those who have had the patience to read through the preceding chapters 
of this volume wtII have been impressed by the energ}’' and persistence 
with which the soviet statesmen have pursued their aims Whether in 
deliberately plannmg a vastly increased production of commodities and 
services , ^ or m organismg with unparalleled mgenuity the labour of the 
produceis , ^ or in prondmg for the health, education and economic 
security in all the vicissitudes of life of the entire community , ^ or in 
adopting, as the mam instrument of their achievement the fullest apphca- 
tion of science,^ Lemn and Stahn, and the orgamsed Vocation of Leader- 
ship which they have moulded and mspired, have been governed by a 
smgle purpose ® Tlus purpose, as we have explamed, has been the 
universal advance in civilisation of the people of the USSR VTiat 
was to be obtained for them all were the conditions of the good life 


The Pursuit of Plenty 

The road for an advance in cmlisatioTi' — ^the conditions of the good 
life — la} clear before them The vast population with which the Soviet 
Government had to deal was, in 1917, with statistically few exceptions, 
not only ignorant, with a specially low standard of health, and coarsened 
and brutalised by centuries of oppression , but also miserably poor, and 
suffering periodically from actual faimne The first reqmsite for the good 
life in the USSR was to increase very greatly the annual production of the 
commodities and services by the enjoym^t of which it is possible for 

^ Chapter VUI in Part II , “ Planned Prodnction for Community Consumption ” 

■ Chapter IX in Part 11 , “ In Place of Profit ” 

’ Chapter X in Part II , “ The Kemahmg of JIan ” 

* Chapter XI in Part II , “ Science the Salvation of Mankmd ” 

’’ Western scientists, as it seems to ns, supply no confident answer as to the origin 
and causation of human purpose Thtj cannot mamtam, to dai, the conception of 
inspiration from outside the universe, or from Jiehind the phenomena, of which alone man 
18 aware They feel obliged to believe that the mind of civilised man, with all its contents 
or phases, has been slouly built up throughout the long ages of man s ascent in the bio- 
logical scale Our purpose, like our will and our emotions, can, the scientists tell us, repre 
sent nothing but an amalgamation or a residuum of aU our inheritance , moulded in 
successive generations by home and other social environment , u orked on by all sorts of 
education and trammg , affected hj our personal habits and our particular experiences , 
and nsmg m our minds, we know not uhy or how, as an urge that compels our actions 
We do not understand that the Marxian communist would differ from this conclusion 
What ho adds is his oun interpretation and summary of the evolution of social organisa- 
tion, after the long period of the “ primitn e ” societies, down to the establishment of the 
“ classless ” communitj As suggestive in this connection may bo named the substantial 
hook entitled Ethics, by Xicholas Hartmann, 1926, admirably translated by Dr Stanton 
Coit, 3 Tols , 1932 , and also The Daion of Conscience, by James H Breasted, New York, 
1934 
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man to nse, stage after stage, from barljarism to cnniisation It was 
crystal clear to Lenm, and Ins compamons, that, as the necessary basis 
for any universal improvement m health, education, techmcal capacit)^ 
culture, manners and refinement, poverty had to be convex ted into plenty 

For the Whole Population 

’\^Tiat was equally clear to them — and in this they differed from the 
—statesmen of other countries — was that the “ plenty ” had to be seemed, 
not for any superior class or classes, and not for any particular race 01 
races, even if these classes or races proved themselves to be more capable 
or more industrious or more enlightened than the rest of the population, but 
universally and without exclusions, for all the inhabitants of the USSR 
Now, the very idea of universahty of participation in the plenty of a 
prosperous commumty was never present to the mmds of mneteenth- 
century statesmen This was not because they lacked humanity or 
chanty They were merely convmced that such a umversalism was im- 
practicable They had been taught that “ the poor ye have always with 
you ” Under a system of private ownership of the means of production, 
in which the direct motive for enterprise and emplo}Tnent is, not an 
increased supply of commodities for the enjoyment of the whole people, 
but the making of profit for the benefit of mdmdiials among them, 
experience proved that, with the ever-mcreasing aggregation of capital 
into larger umts, whilst a minority became wealthy, the majority re- 
mamed poor Reran and his companions believed that these aggregations 
must inevitably pass mto pubhc ownership, and that the substitution of 
collective for mdmdual property m the means of large-scale production, 
and the deliberately planned administration of these m a condition of 
social equality, overcame the supposed impracticability of makmg plenty 
umversal They had, accordmgly, no motive for accepting as inevitable 
the poverty of the poor, whether the poor were in poverty through their 
individual weakness of character or capacity or tlirough that of the 
race or class to which they belonged 

It will be noted that the Bolshevist conception of the universality 
of plenty was unconnected with any belief in the social value, or even m 
the possibility, of identity or equahty among individuals, whether in 
work, capacity or morality, or in the amount or kind of seince rendered, 
or m the rate of earmngs or wages or other form of income Wliat was 
aspired to in the future was the veiy opposite of equality among indi- 
i viduals, namely, a state of society in which each person would volimtarily 
serve accordmg to his ability, and receive from the commumty whatever 
was appropriate to his needs Only, as the abihty varies enormously, 
whilst the material needs are much the same for the ablest as for the 
stupidest, and the cultural needs do not greatly differ in cost, there is no 
reason to fear that this formula would agam divide society mto rich and 
poor as the mstitution of private property mevitably does 
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H 1th Adianced Industriahsiii 

The desired condition of •umvcrsalism in plentj' could lie secured, li 
u ns confidentlv held, onl}’’ by a considerable degree of industnabsation 
A comnnmitj predorainatingl}* agncultuial until farming enmed on by 
n, iniiltitude of peasants, uas, it ivas believed, necessarily a community 
mtliout plenty Without full use of scientific technology, it vas impos- 
sible to secure the immeasurable increase pelded by mass production 
Individual production is, as regards all material commodities alvays 
small production, peldmg, if at all equally divided httle aboae bare 
subsistence The great vrealth formerly obtained, even from agriculture 
bv a relativel} small number of proprietors by their employment of m- 
numerable slaits oi serfs, or rack-rented peasants, and still enjoyed m 
capitahst countries by means of the private employment of wage labourers, 
could be, in mass production, both surpassed and umversally enjoyed, 
withoirt exploitation of sla\ e or serf or proletarian only by malang power- 
driven machinery in common ownership serve, not individual landlords 
or capitalists, but the industrialised coUectmst state Under Soviet 
Communism, m fact the maclune becomes the ubiquitous slave of 
mankind 

In Social Equality 

This universahsm in plenty, to be secured bv the abohtion of mdi- 
V idunl on ncrship and private management of the instruments of large-scale 
production, together witli tlic definite penalisation of trading m commodi- 
ties for profit, and of the employment of persons at wages with a view 
to the malang of profit from their labour, was assumed to result in a 
condition of social equality IVliilst production by personal effort could 
lie allotted, and the personal owneisbip of whatever the individual him- 
self ( ould earn and ev en the investment of Ins savings at interest m the 
government savings bank oi loans, the amount of inlieritance conld be 
st nctly limited bv taxation, whilst no social privileges need be permitted, 
even to tho'e (such as authors or artists of genius) whose peculiar talents 
enable them to produce works winch can be enjoyed without being con- 
sumed in the process, and thus to obtain exceptionally’’ large incomes 
Without speculation or exploitation Above all, flierc need be no mono- 
poly of education or training These boons could be ensured, along with 
the netos‘-iry allowances for maintenance to the offspring of all parents 
as <]iiKkH as sufficient teaching could be provided, without distinction 
of sev or race or parental position or w ealth The aim was an eqnalitariau 
hocuty wheie health and eionomic secnntv, education and culture, 
manners and refinement, would be m the ab-ence of any pnvileged class, 
01 inv privileged race, substantially common to all, because effectively 
open to all Notliing less than this ci cation of a new and unprecedented 
social order is the Bolshevist aim 
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The “ Classless Society ” 

This condition, of social equality will not he completely attained, so 
the Bolshenks have held, imtil they have estabhshed what is teimed 
the “ classless societj ” Such a vision of the social organisation of the 
future usually baffles the British and American students In England, 
the classless society is understood as one in which the inclmdual men and 
women, being all of one social class, would be all alike , or, more precisely, 
would manifest a much higher degree of uniformity than the members 
of the numerous different sections nowadaj's found in any highly developed 
capitalist commumty A classless society, in this sense, it is felt, would 
mvolve a loss of individuality, and a monotonous sameness, winch would 
be distressing, if not actually mimical to progress At the same time, 
it IS made a matter of reproach to Soviet Communism that, after nearly 
twenty years, the USSR shows no sign even of appioachmg such a 
monotonous uniformity among individuals ' It 15, mdeed, alleged, mth- 
out evidence, that a distmot new differentiation among social classes is, 
in the USSR becoming moieasmgly visible 

These criticisms are, m our opinion, alike based on a simple mis- 
translation or misunderstanding of what Soviet Commumsm means by 
the classless society Karl Marx, and, after him, successive geneiations 
of followers, have chosen to take, as a summary of social evolution in the 
period of capitalism, a contmuous and relentless economic struggle be- 
tween competing social groups or sections These, it is assumed, will 
increasmgly coalesce into two opposmg hosts, the one host (called the 
bourgeoisie) eventually imiting all the various gioups or sections who 
live on rent or mterest or- the profit which is gamed, whether directly or 
indirectly, by the employment of persons at wages, or by buymg and 
sellmg commodities, or by the various financial manipulations to which 
this leads , wlulst the 6 ther host (called the proletariat) come 3 *to com- 
prise, not onlj’- the great masS of wage-earners inheritmg that status from 
slave or serf or wage-eammg ancestry, but also the numerous groups or 
sections, losers in the economic struggle (called the petty bourgeoisie, 
or the “ white collar workers ” or the poor peasants), w'hom the economic 
struggle will have remorselessly pressed down mto the proletariat Marx 
foresaw that the wage-eainmg proletariat would come to form an ever 
larger proportion of each capitahst community, while the boiugeoisie 
though umtmg many groups or sections, would be steadily reduced in 
aggregate numbers by the constant absorption of all small business enter- 
prises mto larger ones , and the consequent relegation of impoverished 
profit-makers and then cluldren to the ranks of the proletariat At last, 
m the view of Marx, therh would mevitably be a social explosion, in which 
the vast multitude of the, swollen proletanat would expropriate the 
relatively small number of bourgeois, thus establishing a society in which 
there would be no longer individual profit-makers, purchasing labour- 
’-force for hue, nor any proletarian workers seUmg their labour-force for 

2 E 2 
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e^ er-dwindlmg wages as tlieir only means of subsistence All able-bodied 
persons would be serving the community accordmg to tbeir faculties, 
whilst they, and also aU sections of the non-able-bodied, would be sup- 
ported by the commumty according to their needs This would be the 
“ classless society ” 

Now we arc not here concerned with the truth or accuracy of this 
extremely summarised version of the economic and social history of the 
world, between the stage of primitive savagery or barbarism, which science 
now declares to have CMsted for many hundreds of thousands of years, 
and the final catastrophe of world capitahsm which seemed mdefinitely 
iemote until the Russian catastrophe, and its sequel in the successful 
establishment of the USSR, foreshortened the prospect starthngl;^ The 
consummation expected by Marx has to a veiy large extent become a 
political fact m the Soviet Union, though m the other countries it is still 
in the air It is even possible that, on the completion in 1937 of the 
Second Rive-Year Plan, or at any rate at no distant date, the leaders of 
the Soviet Union may be able to declare that the phase called the “ Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat ” has passed, as the state is now almost 
conterminous with the whole population, and the “ classless society ” 
has been substantially established For by that time there ma}’^ well be, 
in all the wide expanse of the USSR, practically no individual capitahsts 
purchasing labour-force from proletarian labourers driven to sell their 
labour-force to those seekmg to make a profit out of it , nor even any 
private traders buying commodities which they have not themselves 
made, m order to sell them at a higher price There will accordingly no 
longer be any dmsion of society into the two classes of exploiter and 
exploited , or, as that great Jewish statesman Disraeh expressed it, in 
the same decade as Marx,^ mto “ the two' nations ” of the rich and the 
poor But the soviet leaders wiU certainly not mean by such an assertion 
that there is anythmg like uniformity among the inhabitants of the 
USSR, either m capacity or attainments, in mtellectual development or 
traimng, m personal habits oi pursmts, in the social associations that they 
constitute or the groups to which they belong On the contrary, com- 
inumsts claim that, by the greatly mcreased opportumty for self-develop- 
ment afforded to those who have hitherto been the poorest, and the greatly 
enlarged variety of occupations effectively opened to the entire popula- 
tion, Soviet Communism is creating positively more differentiation of 
mdividuahty than exists m an}’- capitahst country 

There are certainly some grounds for such a claim We habitually 
forget how limited is the choice of occupation (say, of the boy m an 
English mnung village), and how small are the opportunities of self- 
development (say, of the Balkan landless labourer’s child) — ^how scanty 
and primitive is the schoolmg, and how rare the technical traimng, that 
is, even to-day, allowed to more than half the population of Great Britam 

^ Benjamiii Disraeli’s novel, /Suhilf or ihe S'lvo NoUonSt Tvas first published in 
1845 
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, — ixow Kuge are the numhers to whom, in all capitahst countries, any 
development of mhorn genius and any rise m civilisation are, save m ex- 
ceptional cases, practically denied It is significant that something hke 
one-half of all the adult male population of advanced capitalist com- 
mumties consists of lifelong labourers or nondescripts who never become 
able to earn the wage of a skilled craftsman The position m the So%net 
Union IS very difterent The principle of iimversahsm, on which, as we 
have shown, the provision for health, schoolmg, trammg for life and 
choice of occupation is based in the USSR, with its drastic ousting of all 
disq^uahfications of sex or race, mfenoritj’- of social position or lack of 
means, necessarily implies a vast unloosmg of human energy, a great 
increase in available capacity, and, 'at least, a not inconsiderable develop- 
ment of gemus that would otherwise not have been able to fructify 
That other principle of multiformity, to which Xenm attached so much 
importance, incidentally opens up a diversity of wajs among wdiich the 
incieascd energy, capacity and gemus have plainly a more efiective choice 
of opportumty than in more rigidly canalised commumties It is not 
merely that there is, in the USSR, as we have shown, not a single em- 
ployer, but, instead, hundreds of thousands of managements constantly 
seeking to enrol reermts There is not even a smgle type of industrial 
orgamsation, Rut instead, a whole variety of difficult kinds of service 
These range from tlie innumerable enterprises of the array of executive 
governments constitutmg the Umon, the score of constituent or auto- 
nomous lepubhcs and the tensmf thousands of oblasts, rayons and selo- 
soviets , up to the multifarious executive agencies of the trade unions 
and the consumers’ cooperative societies , the wliole of these emplopng, 
in the aggregate, some 25 millions of wage-earners Then there is the 
quite difierent status of membership or partnership nithe tens of thousands 
of industnal artels of owner-produceis, or in the quarter of a milhon 
collective farms, with an aggregate adult membership approachmg 60 
millions , to say notlung of the numerous fishery kolldiosi and the 
“ integral ” cooperatives of the hunters and trappers Emally there are, 
even to this day, millions of individual self-employers whose ranks anyone 
can ]om m the wide open spaces, eithei among the still suriavmg inde- 
pendent peasantry, or among the independent hunters and trappers, or 
among the independent fishermen on the coasts, or among the inde- 
pendent prospectors for minerals Wc have elsewhere described how 

- tens of thousands of scientific workers are thronging the thousand 
or moie scientific research institutes m every branch of loiowledge It 
loolcs as if nowhere m the world — not even in the Umted States — ^is 
there so much variety and diversity m the choice of employments 
efiectively open to every member of the population as in the USSR 
And this diversity and multiphcity of occupation and employment is 
contmuously increasing with the growth and extension, throughout 
the vast area, of an ever more nearly complete social equality in the 
good hfe 
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A Compulsory Environment 

Ko\\ the principal objection made in the western -world to So\aet 
Conunumsm, and especiallj to its claim to be estabbsbing tbe good bfe, 
IS tbe destruction of personal freedom tbat is felt -to be m\oIved Free- 
dom, it is said, is not only a fundamental condition of tbe good life , 
it Is also its very essence Any attempt debberately to organise tbe good 
life for other people agamst their -will , any project of prondmg tbe 
means of tbe good life for the -whole of any population , any corporate 
action by tbe government of tbe commumtj', e\ en in economic or cultural 
ma-tters, or anytbmg m the nature of a General Plan to -which all must 
conform, and still more, any legislative prohibitions in tbe realm of 
individual conduct, even -with tbe best of motives necessarily amounts, 
it is urged, to an intolerable infringement of tbe indmdual bberty on 
•which the good bfe absolutely depends This is a fundamental objection 
to the -whole manner of life m tbe USSR -which has to be,candidly exam- 
ined Ho-w far can it be truly said tbat tbe mdividual citizen enjoys less 
freedom in tbe So-net Union than m Great Bntam or the United 
States t ^ 

' ’ - ^ Legal Piohbitions 

First let us note there there seem to be not a fe-w prohibitions -with 
regard to personal life imposed by positive la-w in Great Bntam or France, 
not to mention pre--war Germany, in -which the inhabitant of the USSR 
has a superior freedom We need only refer to the Bntish law as to divorce 
which IS complained of among all social classes , even if we do not adduce 
the Enghsh statute, not jet wholly repealed, pumshmg sleeping out m 
the open air -without hainng “ -vnsible means of subsistence ” I There 
IS the English law of trespass, involving the dehberate exclusion of the 
masses, not only from the extensive parklands of the wealthj’ in the 
coiintrjside, and fiom the expensnelj’ cultivated gardens in the squares 
of the London West End but also from wandering at -will along sea chffs 
through mountain passes and forests, m fields and over moors, and bj the 
side of streams, in manj' of the most beautiful regions of Great Britain 
To the present writers the sport of killing the birds that fly m the air, 
and the fish that swim the streams, seem a remnant of barbarism , but 
if such recreation be desirable it is, m Great Bntam, confined, m one or 
other way, to a fraction of the population and is severely punished as 
poaching when indulged in bj the common man unable to afford ex- 
pensu e gun and game licences, though the catch would mean something 
in the pot for the Sunday dinnei \Wiat seems to the soviet authorities 
far moic important to the commuiuty than these class restiictions on the 
personal freedom of the masses, in the interests of a tiny mmoritv is that 
not a particular class but the whole people should enjoy throughout their 

* The best examuiation of this question hnomi to us is the candid and scrupnlou”!} 
accurate \ oluine hy Koger K Baldwin, Ltbrriy under the Stn icU, 'Sevr X orl„ 1930, 272 pp 
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lives the widest possible enlargement of their mental or cultural environ- 
meiit, and the maximum opportumty of using this freedom, without 
diecnmmation of age or sex, race or colour, simultaneous!}’' with an equally 
umversal increase of leisure 

Such a umversal extension of freedom requires, however, that the 
public authoiities should see to it that nothmg is provided for public 
use or enjoyment that is defimtely harmful to the community Thus, 
nothmg may be printed in the USSR, whether book or pamphlet or cir- 
cular, which has not been passed by the agent of the pubhc censorship 
(Glavht) who sits m every prmtmg establishment As no individual can 
lawfully employ labour for his own profit, all the thousands of newspapers 
and other periodicals that are so eagerly read by the public, catermg, as 
they do, for every group or interest, and foi ei ery locahty, aie run, not 
by capitahst proprietors, but by one or other of the manifold agencies 
of the collectivity The same is true of all the theatres, concerts, cinemas 
and other popular entertainments The couple of hundred thousand 
places of education in city 01 milage, between the Baltic and the Pacific, 
from nurseify school or kmdergarten, up to university coUege or research 
institute, are equally provided and maintained by one or other pubhc 
authority In short, it may be said that m the USSR no social institution 
of any kmd, however voluntary its membership or chentele, escapes the 
umversal plan The mental and cultural en'vironment is thus everywhere 
under the direction, not, it is true, of any smgle government organ, but 
of one or othei of the hterally hundreds of thousands of authorities of 
public chaiacter This umversal supervision is directed by a deliberate 
purpose 

The practice of the USSR reveals the nature of this purpose, and the 
extent to which the mental environment is legulated In the fiist place, 
nothing IS permitted that is deemed “ counter-revolutionary ” This does 
not mean that no criticism of the government is allowed On the con- 
trarj", there is, as the student ■will have concluded, no country in the 
■world m which there is actually so much widespread public criticism of 
the government, and such incessant levelation of its shortcomings, as in 
the USSR Rearly every issue of the newsp^er contains details of 
breakdowns and failures , of the scandalous behaviour of officials uhose 
names are given , of cases of neglect and oppression , and of the need 
for this or that alteration or improvement of government pohey or 
admimstration ^ The “ wall newspaper ”, in which, in every factory and 

* Wo have alreadi pointed out that, so incessant is this stream of exposure and 
criticism, that whole volumes of attack on tho soviet system hat e been puhbslicd in most 
countries by its enemies, uho find it easy to collect and arrange this “ self criticism ” as 
if the exceptional cases uore tjqncal of tho whole adimmstration Soo p C28 

The much maligned censorship of tho work of the foreign correspondents at Moscow is, 
we arc convinced, carried out on similar lines It is well described bt an Ainoncan 
journalist - 

“ Russian censorship, where tho Russian censorship is effective, lots much nows come 
through Dispatch m pocket, the American correspondent takes tho soviet Roreign 
Office elev ator up sov eral floors to a somewhat messy room m which a Russian, who speal s 
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office, the stafE publicly cnticise, and even lampoon, then supenors, is a 
umversal institution all over the USSR No such pubW criticism by the 
■wage-earner of bis employer, or of his foreman, is allowed in capitahst 
countries The Soviet Government approves of all this pubbcitj' as 
“ self-criticism ”, even when it is cnticism of itself as employer , and is 
itself not backward m contributmg to it Hardly a speech is made by a 
People’s Commissar or other leader which does not include some exposure 
of departmental failure, and a more or less sharp denunciation of erring 
officials It IS only the calhng in question of the fundamental prmciples 
of commumsm, or some aggressive criticism of theoretic “ Marxism ” — 
and, of course, any mcitement to pohtical “ faction ” — ^that is barred as 
“ counter-revolutionary ” 

On the other hand, there are various additional systematic exclusions 
from any form of piibhcity Nothing pornographic is allowed in hterature 
or other form of art There is, mdeed, less public “ sex appeal ”, of any 
sort, in the cities of the USSR hhan in those of any other country No 
incitement to racial hatred is permitted , so far, at least, as concerns the 
Jews, Tartars, Gypsies, Negroes, or any other race within the USSR 
No libel on any citizen in his private capacity wiU be passed It is also 
soviet pohcy, m order to exclude the subtle influence of imitation, "to 
forbid the publication of the details, and e^ en the statistics, of divorces, 
crimes, smcides tind accidents It is, perhaps, as a matter of good taste, 
which may be digmfied mto “mental hygiene ”, that the so\net 'news- 
paper contains no “ society news ”, and no gossip about the habits and 
doings of the peisonahties promment m art, literature, sport, music or 
the drama, or even of the leadmg so'viet statesmen and admimstrators 
There is no mention of their families, or of their commgs and goings 
We do not know w hether it is because of these mamfold exclusions or m 
spite of them that the soviet newspapers are so ■widely read or sO eagerly 

and rends English, goes over mth him Tvhnt he has •written Tho censor ■will pass eicn/ 
time, any factual dcscnption of things rhat the American has seen , he mil pass ciery lime 
any of those articles or speeches aboundmg m savage self criticism ■which soviet papers 
amazingly print, and ■wluch soviet leaders amazingly make (Indeed, most of the hot stuff 
and inside dojie peddled by tho rumour mongers of Riga, is taken directly from sot ict 
papers, dressed up in attractively fantastic form, and sold vfith particular success m 
England ) 

“ The censor will not pass, but will ask. the correspondent to modify, any condensed 
summary or interpretation of a series of events or a speech with which he disagrees Also 
tho cersor will delete what is mahciously hostile, grossly provocative, debbcrately untrue, 
or insulting to tho state or its leaders But even such stuff comes out of Russia by the 
ton — m books and articles ■wntten nf tdr the writer emerges Or even mthout tho formality 
of emergence ' ~ 

“ But in spite of this complete change m tho amount of Russian mformation available, 
m spite of a censorship certainly more mtelligcnt and certainly less rutlilcss than that of 
most South American and some East European states, and in spite of much excellent and 
accurate reporting, the old fable of tho soviet mvstery remams Americans, because thev 
were once educated to the scent of propaganda, refuse to believe their eyes They persist 
in tho conviction fhat there is a ‘ Russian answer ’ — that there is a Russian ‘ low down ’ — 
that they have not ‘ been told ’ They have developed what might be called an ignorance 
complex Tho fundamental facts of the Russian State are clear and legible and well 
Ino^wn’ (Eorfunc, !NewTork, March 1932, p 57) 
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devouteS ^ Tlie ciTctdatioii. of eacTi issue of tiie penodical pxess m tlic 
USSR now approximates, m tlie aggregate, to tlie total number of family 
liouseholds between the Gulf of Finland and Kamchatka 


Plan 0) No Plan 

How far does this systematic planmng of the mental environnient of 
the soviet citizen constitute a greater restriction of his personal liberty 
than is suffered by the citizen of every great country in which people 
hve in closer conjunction with each other than, say, the Gauchos of 
Fatagonia, or the pioneer farmers of the North American prairie or the 
South African veldt ’ 

Let us take, to begm inth, the position of the schools and the teachers 
So far as concerns nine-tenths of the children of school age, m Great 
Britain, their parents have no freedom of choice as to school or teacher 
or curriculum They must, m fact, put up with whatever building and 
eqmpment, teachmg staff and curriculum, is provided withm reach of 
their homes ® The teachers are equally obhged to adopt, as the basis of 
their instruction of their pupils, and even of their mtimate conversations 
with them, the fundamental conceptions of the national civilisation, 
" such as constitutional monarchy, parliamentary democracy, British Im- 
periahsm, the capitahst organisation of industry, and a conventional 
Christianity In no part of the country could a teacher m a public ele- 
mentary school keep his (or her) job, however sincere and fervent his 
behef, if he was Imown to inculcate atheism, commumsm, the abolition 
of parliament, repubhcanism, or the dissolution of the British Empire 
Indeed, dismissal would probably follow any open propaganda of such 
opimons even outside the school The teachmg staffs in the endowed 
and so-called “ public ” schools have httie, if any, more freedom of 
opinion in this respect than those in the elementary school service % Even 
professors and lecturers in the British umversities find it prudent, at 
least until they attain outstanding eminence in their several subjects, to 
abstain from pubhc expression of any of their opmions on fundamental 
issues that run coimter to the prevalent orthodoxy 

Practically the only point in the sphere of education in wluch there 
is more individual freedom m mental environment in Great Britain than 
m the USSR IS m the heretical parent’s choice of a school foi the cliddren 
who are not clever enough or fortunate enough to win a substantial 
scholarship tenable elsewhere If he can afford to pay fees and mcur 
travelling and other expenses qmtc out of the reach of all the wage- 

1 People queue, up m 'Moscow and elsewhere, at the newspaper distnbutjng points, in 
thoir eagerness to get the latest editions of tho evening paper 

- The fact that in England and Wales tho Government supports manj schools built 
and still dommated by tho Eoman Catholics, or by tho Anglican Church, so that on the 
onopomt of religious creed parents can exercise this nfuch choice of school, if there happens 
to ho more than one within reach, does not appreciably effect the monopolj of a single 
(and, in effect, prosonbed) cumoulmn and school atmosphere 
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earners and nearly all the lower middle class an unorthodox parent can 
send his children to one or other of the few dozen mildly heterodox or 
quietly agnostic boardmg-schools, m which alone a mental environment 
is available which is less rigid than that practically enforced on the 
children (and the teachers) of mne-tenths of the population In these 
excepbonal schools the curriculum depends mamly upon the view taken 
by the proprietor or director of what is essentially a private profit-making 
enterprise as to the wishes of the parents whom he seeks to attract 
and the teachers need only be reasonably circumspect about their own 
particular heterodoxies ^ 

Consider now the great part of the mental environment of an advanced 
industrial community that is constituted by the newspapers and maga- 
zmes, on the one hand, and on the other, by the places of public entertain- 
ment, from thq drama down to “ the dogs ’ (grej hound racing after the 
“ electnc hare ’ ) In Great- Britain and the IJmted States aU these 
enterpnses are provided by capitalists seekmgto make profit out of them 
Subject only to general legal restrictions,^ not very rigidly enforced, and 
mtended to prevent such patent evils as outrages on decency, hbels on 
private individuals, mjuiy to other people’s property, and danger from 
fire, the enterprismg capitalist is free to provde whatever entertainment 
he thmks will, by attracting most customers, yield him the largest profit 
Or he ma)', if he prefers, use the newspaper or place of entertainment that 
he owns, partly to promulgate his own opmions or to further the mterests 
of himself or his creed or political party Frequently he combines both 
motives, sometimes ‘sacrificmg some or all of his profit to his propaganda, 
and sometimes finding that all his motives work together to produce a 
maximum result But whatever Ime of pohey he chooses to adopt m his 
enterprise, the mental environment he is creatmg is beyond the control 
of the individual citizen, w hose sole remedy, and that only a partial one 
IS to forgo the newspaper or the entertainment 

How about the freedom of the milhon-fold “ hsteners-m ” to the 
national service of broadcastmg ^ One of the most mterestmg_ experi- 
ments m sociology is actually being made m this sphere The new 
invention of radio broadcasting is bemg operated in diiierent countries in 
different ways In the USSE and the Umted Kingdom the service is 

^ It IS habituallv forgotfvn how numerous and extensive are the classes to whom, m 
Great Bntam among other countries, freedom of expression of opmions unpleasmg to 
the government, or to the majonty of the citizens, is denied either formally, by regulation, 
or informally, by the danger of losmg their means of livelihood The whole of the armed 
forces , the various local pobce forces , the entire staff of school teachers , the domestic 
servants of the well to-do , the local postmasters aud letter earners , the employees in 
industnal undertsikings , the retail shopkeepers m small communities the farm labourers 
m rural areas , the medical practitioners , the solicitors, architects, portrait painters 
sculptors and others who depend on the custom of the property owners — ^all these, and 
many more, find it prudent to keep silenco about any heterodox views that thev may 
hold 

* Only for the public performance of stage plays is there m Great Bntam a preventive 
censorship (each play mnst be submitted, along with a fee, to a court ofiicial not responsible 
to parliament, without whose express bcence no pnblic performance can take place) 
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pro\aded for tlie people by pubbc authority ^ In the United St-ates and 
some other countries this service is left to capitahst enterprise The 
iistemng vorld has m neither case any further hberty than that of hsten- 
ing or cuttmg-ofE But both expert opinion and popular feehng in the 
United Kingdom, mcludmg both English and Americans ■who have tried 
both systems, are emphatic that the system of monopolist public pro- 
vision, constantly open to influence by pubbc opimon,~and not directly 
purchasable for use by rich men for their own purposes, is preferable to 
leanng the provision to be undertaken by the profit-makmg capitalist, 
even m respect of the personal liberty of the hstehers, w^hich is, m the 
United Kmgdom and the USSR, protected from mvasion by undesired 
advertisements - 

The position is much the same with regard to what is called pro- 
paganda Theie is, of course, propaganda in’ the USSR, m every form, 
whether newspaper or book, school or iimversity, entertainment or 
advertisement It would be hard to decide whether there is, in the 
aggregate, moie or less of it than in Great Britain and the United States 
The difference is that m the USSR all the propaganda is deliberately 
planned, m what is beheved to be the public mterest, by the mnltiphcity 
of essentially public authorities, and expressly for the purpose of pubbc 
education , whereas in-capitalist countnes the planning is done by the 
multiplicity of capitahst or other private propagandists, either individually 
or in various combmations, but always in what,they conceive to be then 
own interests, or, at best, according to their own caprices, without any 
decision by the commumty as a whole, or its authorised representatives - 
Eor the mdividual citizen the propaganda js as mescapable m the one 
case as m the other In all countries his mind is bludgeoned to compel 
him to adniit a whole Series of ideas Where systems differ is m who 
wuelds the bludgeon and with what purpose 

The conclusion to which the student is dnven is that, as regards the 
great mass of the population m a densely crowded country, possibly as 
many as mne-tenths of the whole, by far the larger part of the mental 
environment is always and everywhere compulsory From childhood to 
semhty no one of this large majority can escape its potent and persistent 
influence In modern life it is hterally all-pervading So long as eyes 

^ It may be noted that the USSR shows hero more freedom than the United Kmgdom , 
m the former, reception is open to all without fee, whereas in "the United Kmgdom recep 
tion IS limited to those able to pay a licence of ten shiUmgs a year 

- A charactenstioally modem part of the mental environment of the population is the 
prevalence of starmg or illuminated advertiBcmcnts, designed to catch the eyes of as many 
millions as possible, either m the city strecte, or along the rural thoroughfares, or indts 
figurement of the landscape In the USSR the little that is done in this waj is deliberately * 
planned, with public objects, and is never allowed for the profit of any individual' In 
Great Britam and the United States such implanned advertisements for private profit aro 
only just commg to bo regarded, if not as public nuisances, at any rate as an entirely 
wasteful expenditure from the standpomt of the community, and ns mentally detnmental 
to the individual who cannot escape the msidious and persistent suggestiveness of the 
advertisers’ characteristic mendacity 
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enjovb ft rentier income, or ctn earn tvde([iMt< {rti or rinaltn'* from a 
Buccesoion of ilicnt*-, to none of nl>om lie ik )»i)io!dtn) tlio foneomj 
argument will nppe tr imre BophUtn It ii amitring ’tow Idmd ve <.m 
Lf to the luma tonddions to which the vast inajonti of oiir fellow- 
citucns are "ulijected, if wo nrt our clwit in other rirriimatanr. e ! If 
he IS not tminmclkd by wcaung n crfiwn or b\ m< mix r?hi]» of tin court 
circle, and not enmeshed m the obhe'ition-, of a landrd or -ictiet 

participat'on m hiismc'.s, the infellet'tnl well-lo do c Hi?eji of Loudon or 
Is'cw York tan surround liimself < \chi->i\i 1) with hooka of his own elioice , 
ran siilrcnbe oiiiv to tlif newsp'per whicli he rli>.!i| r s Ifost , <an emtiKe 
himself expensive!} w'ltliout goiii" to the emomi tlmt Ik drspjst^, ctn 
attend the church that lie finds congenrl, or none at nil if he so prefers, 
can travel in the countries that nn to his taste or " follow the sun ao 
as to live alwavs m the (lunate tliet sm(s his bodily comfort Verv 
naturillv he Iwomea as little conseioiis of the cireum uniiient mental 
cnviroimunt that tocrees hia Ifs fortuimfe fillovv-e dm. m. as ho is of 
the weight of the atroosplurc — to the irdlinnce of winch even he is, at 
all times, irresistddv buhjccted Of tour-'C he is not In imv xneana .-a 
free ns he tliml s he is Althouglv he jnnj lurgfl} exclude or elLsimss it 
from Ins consciousness no man uni escape {lie influen'c of the mental 
environment inv'olvcd m his natiorielitv , Ins home ciruimstaiicos, his 
education, Ins residence in a particular countrv at a particnlnr sjarre of 
civilisation, and hm participation in, nr dependence on, the routemporary 
economic and political organisation What he can do and nsuall} doe, 
do, IS to regard as a condition of freedom a men! il environment that is 
apparently nnphnned, because it is constituted In an imlmow n congeries 
of irresponsible and mutuallj competing factor-, whilst he dfiiouiiecs 
as a condition of coercion a mental environment tlmt is deliberately 
planned, exclusively in what is conceived to be the public mtcrcfcl, bv 
the known and authorised representatives of the coramumtv as a whole 
Yet between them there maj he no clifTerencc in the actual degree of 
_ coercion or restraint of the average individual There will, however, 
be a vast difference m the degree to vrliuh the whole population enjoys 
the conditions of the good life 
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Where w Freedom ? 

What, then, do we mean hy freedom * It is clearly something which 
practically all human hemgs desire, and the lack of which most people 
find irksome It is certamiy an important element m the good life 
It comcides in meaning, we suggest, with “ doing as one chooses ” Let 
it he admitted, for the sake of argument, that this freedom is the highest 
- human good Those whose intellectual trammg has keen unconsciously 
based on the hypothesis of a static umverse almost inevitahly think of 
freedom as the absence of restraint , those who assume that every part 
of the universe (mcludmg minds) is always in motion are apt to think of 
freedom as the presence of oppoHumty to act as they desire 

The division among the thinkers -of the world is manifested m the 
subtle change in the meanmg commonly given to the term freedom 
Moie than a centur}* ago, the begmmng of this change of meanmg was 
expressed m the unexpected comment that under the Bnghsh constitu- 
tion every man was fiee, but only in the sense m which he was “ free to 
resort to the London Tavern ” — that is to say, if he could afiord the 
expense l There is no freedom where there is no opportumty of taking 
'advantage of it As Professor Tawney pomts out, “ Except in a sense 
which IS purely formal, equality of opportumty is not merely a matter 
of legal equahty Its existence depends, not merely on the absence of 
disabihties, but on the presence of abilities It obtains in so far as, and 
only in so far as, each member of a community, whatever his birth, or 
occupation, or social position, possesses in fact, and not merely in form, 
equal chances of using to the full his natural endowments of physique, 
of character, 'and of lUtelhgence In proportion as the capacities of some 
are sterilised or stimted by their social environment, while those of others 
are favoured or pampered by it, equahty of opportumty becomes a 
graceful, but attenuated figment It recedes from the world of reahty 
to that of perorations ” ^ 

In Moscow, where the whole population has lately been, at times, 
severely “ rationed ” for bread and meSt and fats, there may well seem 
to have been more restraint on purchases than m London Yet, as the 
latiomng has been coincident, for the past five years, with opportumties 
for every able-bodied man or woman to obtain employment at trade 
umon wages, there may easily have been greater actual freedom in the 
choice of food to the poorer citizens m Moscow than in London For, m 
Great Britain, the housewives of the millions of unemployed labourers 
“ on the dole ”, or even the milhons of other families precariously exist- 
mg-on wages under two pounds a week (out of which rent and cloth- 
ing and nearly a hundred meals a week ^ have to be provided)— say, 

1 Equahty, by E H Tawney (1929), p 139 

, - Eor a faniilj of five, at tbreo meals per day, it would bo lOo per week, wbicb, at three- 

pence each, would cost over twenty six shillmgs per week for food alone Yet threepence 
per meal, at British prices, does not allow for much choice among foodstuffs ' ' 
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altogether, something like one-tlurd of the whole population — find then 
constitutional and legal freedom somewhat unsubstantial In fact, thej 
feel themselves quite othermse than free ' Life to them Seems one 
continuous stringent and coercive “rationing”, not only of particular 
foodstuffs, but of nearly every exercise of will, and nearly every indul- 
gence of desire 

But we may leave the philosophers of the western ■world to bring, 
in their ovrii way, their definition of freedom up to date "WTiat we are 
concerned with here is the •view of freedom token m the USSE Wliat 
IS there prized as the higliest good is ihc maxinnsing of opportunity, to 
act according to individual desire, of the cniiie aggregate of individuals in 
the comnmmtg This oflcctive enlargement, or wider opening, of the 
mental and cultural envnronment of all the people, vinthout discrimina- 
tion of race or colour, age or sex, income or position, is one main object 
of the deliberate planning of the good life in the USSE The shifting 
of emphasis, from absence of restraint to presence of opportunity, as 
the condition of the good life, is, as wc have alreadj noted, characteristic 
of the changed vnew of the universe taken by modern science It is co- 
incident also with tlic transition from the “ economics of scarcity ” to 
the “ economics of plenty ” The shifting of emphasis from the freedom 
of one person to the aggregate of the fieedoms of all the persons in the 
commumty is in liarmony with the characteristic note of umversalism 
that we have so often found in soviet statesmanship, based on -the 
assumption of the liigh value of social equality and the positive evil of 
sex or class or race prmleges 

If, as is universally taken for granted in soviet circles, everybody is 
to count as one, and nobody for more than one, the load towards the 
maximising of the aggregate of individual freedoms m the community 
lies along the path of an over-increasing equalitj. of opportumty Equality, 
of course, is not identity The nearer the kind of opportumty can be 
adjusted to the kind of faculty of each indmdual, the greater vnU be 
the commumty’s aggregate of indmdual opportunity, and therefore of 
personal freedoms It is thought that, ultimately, organisation on the 
basis of “ from each according 'to his faculties, and to each according to 
his needs ” will provide the closest adjustment 

It will now be clear why a certain amount of restraint, and a variety 
m kinds of restraint, arc necessary conditions of this maximising of the 
aggregate of indmdual freedoms There is, in any given place, at any 
giv cn time, only a certain amount of opportimity open to the population 
in tlie aggregate Anvone who takes to himself more than the appro- 
priate amount and kind of opportunity that falls properly to his share, 
not only roLs anotlier of some or all of tlie opportunity that he might 
otherwise have enjoved, but also, by increasing inequaht}, inevitably 
lessens the aggregate amount of individual freedoms within the com- 
rnumtj Tlie social organisation which allows the British slupowiier to 
treat himself and his family to a long and expensive holiday in Switzer- 
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land and Italy* 'wlnlsfc tlie hundreds of dock labourers who are unloading 
his ships, together with their famiUes, get nothing more like a hoUdnj 
than their wageless days of involuntary unemployment, not only injures 
them, but also diminishes the total aggregate of freedom within the 
community Lenm is said once to have observed m his epigram- 
matic way It IS true that hbcrty is precious — so precious that it 
must be rationed " ^ So long as the available quantum of hbertj>- 
is not unlimited, the aggregate amount enjoyed within the com- 
miimty is, by appropiiate rationmg on an equabtarian basis, actually 
increased 

It remains to be added that freedom to do what one likes depends 
finally upon the existence of plenty of the means of doing it, however 
that plenty may be shared among the individuals within each country 
Thus, we come up against the question of how to maxunise plenty , 
that IS to say , how to increase the aggregate of whatever genmnely con- 
stitutes the nation’s wealth Whether the Sonet Government will 
eventually succeed in its avowed aim of outstripping all capitalist countries 
in the production per head of useful commodities and semces remains 
to be answered by the event All that can be said at present is (1) 
that by ordinary commercial measurements (which include a mass of 
social disutilities) the USSE cannot yet be shown to have reached the 
level of productinty per head of population enjoyed by the ymted 
Kmgdom or some other European countries, or m the years prior to 
1929, by the United States (2) that the aggregate production, whether 
of capital equipment or of commodities and services, has increased m 
the USSR durmg the past decade by leaps and bounds, wliilse that of 
all other countries has either fallen of! or has at best remained stationary' , 
(3) assuming that the mcrease in wealth production and m population 
continue at their present compound rates, it seems likely that, in the 
course of two or tliree decades, the USSR wdl have become the w ealthicst 
country m the world, and at the same time the commumty enjoying the 
greatest aggregate of individual freedoms 


UfiUy w Action with Adventure %n Thought 

There is, we admit, a caveat to the foregoing argument Wliat the 
British or ^Vmerican mtellectual is concerned about is not the aggregate 
of personal freedoms enjoj'cd by the total population, about which he 
thinks little and cares less, but the 1 ery serious loss suffered not only by 
himself but also by the community, if the absolute fieedom of specu- 
lative thinking by' the tiny mmontv capable of original thought on any 
subject whatsoei er is m any vray interfered with It is upon the complete 

When, during tlio Groat War, Great Bntain rationed sugar, tlie issue to every person 
oi tlic ration card mtliout uliich no sugar could bo obtained "was regarded by nil persons 
of means ns a restraint on Iboir freedom 'Tbo same ration card uas clienshcd b\ tho 
poorest class ns enlarging tbcir freedom, ensuring to them the opportunitj to purcha=o 
sugar Trliicli llioy would otherwise lad. 
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“ liberty of propbesymg ” among this minority— tbe membeislup of 
n inch cannot be determined in advance — that the mtehectual progress 
of the world nltimatelj depends Without this unhmited freedom to 
correct current errors, to think new thoughts, and to make mtellectual 
discoveries, the world would succumb to the disease of orthodoxy, and 
fail to cope with the evercbangmg conditions of social Me We might 
even not escape retrogression into pnmitive barbarism ^ 

There is, assuredly, some validity in this assertion of the social im- 
portance of unlimited freedom of mtellectual discussion, inespective of 
the rightness or social value of the new thoughts to which, in any par- 
ticular generation, it may prove to lead On the other hand, an indulgence 
m unhmited fieedom of discussion, especially if accompanied hy unlimited 
duration of debate, has the drawback that it is apt to militate against the 
effectiveness of corporate action 

It IS therefore necessary to consider the conditions under which 
both effective action and freedom of discnssion are practicable Take 
first the case of a great engineermg work, or of a gigantic aeroplane, of 
novel design and unceitam success The commimist view is that m 
devising the plan, and m coming to the decision to make the experiment 
of construction, it is plainly desirable to provide for the utmost freedom 
of discussion At this stage the nidest participation is called for Only 
by encouraging outspoken criticism of the project from all pomts of 
view, and ivith all degrees of competence, and the careful weighing of 
every objection and every alternative, can it be ensured that the decision 
eventually come to will be the wisest and most^accurate then and'there 
available But once the decision is ariived at the position is changed 
It IS held that the success of the enterprise will be jeopardised, and may 
easily be brought to naught, if all those concerned m the work, from the 
manual labourers, and the slalled mechamcs, the foremen and the assistant 
managers, up to the highest technicians and the director himself, do not 
whole-heartedly cooperate, with complete assurance and entire devotion, 
in the execution of the particular plan that has been decided on ‘ Whilst 
the work is m progress any public expression of doubt, or even of fear 
that the plan wiE not he successful, is an act of disloyalty, and even of 
treachery, because of its possible effect on the wiUs and on the efforts of 
the rest of the staff A grumbling sceptic, or public “ grouser ”, however 
able and conscientious he may be, may, by his creation of a “ defeatist ” 

* This, we imagine, is what "Mr H 6 Weils meant when he declared (with what seems 
to ua a strange miaundenstanding of the position in the Soviet 'Onion) that, unless the 
Communist Party promptly restored unliimted freedom of thought and public discussion, 
the USSR would, within less than a generation, find itself outstripped in intoUeetual 
development bj Great Britain and the United States ' This conolusion ignores the fact 
that whilst in capitalist countries there is to day an admitted “ frustration of ecicnce " 
through lack of funds and other encouragement, the advancement of science is a veritable 
cult in the USSR, upon which mdlious are expended and in winch evorj individBal who 
has, or thmks he has, ability to invent or discover is oneonriged to participate It is only 
one more instance of the inourablo blmdness of the wealthy intcUeotual to realise that 
freedom is aa much the presence of opportunity ns the absence of restraint 
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atmospliprf, natually bring about the fnlfilmcnt of his oif^n ptopliecios 
of failure The most that a conscientious man ma\ do, if he is con%’mced 
that the pl.an is daugcrouslj erroneous, is to communicate privately to 
the fliTcctor (he grounds on ■nhich he helioses that disaster is immmcnt 
unless a change is made If he has then no heart in the work, and no 
faith m its sui cess, he should ask to he relies cd. and posted to another 
job — still keeping silence about Ins donbta, so far as public discussion is 
concerned, kst be should, bv incautious t.ilk, him<-elf bring about the 
failure or the disaster that he fears In an)-' corpoiate action a loyal 
unity of thought is so important that, if anything is to be achieved, 
public dt'-cuKsion must be suspended between the promulgation of the 
decision and the accomplishment of the task 

Now, from the communist standpoint, the position of the Socuet 
Government, which has on liund the hugest of tasks in the transforma- 
tion vntliin u decade or two, of the millions of people of the USSR mto 
a sonahst state, is akm to tint of the engineer undertaking a great and 
diilicuJt work of constrmtion Such a task demands, for its accomplish- 
ment from everyone eomerned. nothing short of complete loyalty and 
implicit eoutulf'ncc It mav bo argupd that the task is not one that 
should have been undert sken , and that the Sov ict Government ought 
to have contented itself with the multitudinous discussion and the tola- 
tu ely tm lal details of reform that characterise p.itliamcntaty democracies 
It is the view of the Vocation of Leadership xn the USSR that the drastic 
transfonnafion of the manner of life of the Russian people, and that 
within tlie ensuing decade or so, is irapcrativolj required Only by 
creating the conditions of tlio good life can the good life bo begun. It 
can veil be argued that the decision to this effect has been substantially 
ratified not only by the accpnescence of pubhc opinion, but also bj the 
active cooperation of at least a majority of the citizens m the measures 
of administration It seems to follow that during the years of accom- 
phsliment of its task, the Soviet Government is bound to take the action 
which seems necessary to make its work successful Such a course is 
admitted to be necessary' when one country is actually at war with 
another , when neither faction nor any'tlung hlcoly' to lead to faction, is 
allowed, and even “ defeatist ” talk is made a cnmmal offence ''^\^lcn a 
government is engaged m a desperate struggle, not with another govern- 
ment but with the forces of nature, the danger of mciteincnts to faction, 
and even of “ defeatist ” talk, may well be as great as m war And the 
Soviet Gov'ernment adds to the argument that it is, m a real sense, actually 
on tlie defensive against some or all of the capitalist goveiumonts whose 
hostility did not cease vntli the withdi.awal of tlieir troops from soviet 
territory little juoie tlian a dozen y'cars ago At various points bey'ond 
its fronfciei s ccntios of sedition are still actively mamtamed, actually with 
gov'crmm nt connivance, eagerly grasjiing at cv'crj' opportunity of inter- 
vention Soviet territory is still ponodically invaded by secret emissaries, 
who come m illegally to foment disaffection and revolt, not even stopping 
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sliort of assassination of so\net ofiicials The aspirations of national 
minonties in Georgia and in the Ukraine, which are now mamly cultural, 
are still being slalfully manipulated towards the purpose of overthrowing 
the Moscow Government The threats of invasion by Japan, or by 
Hitler’s Germany, seem to promise to these seditiomsts, almost from day 
to day, new opportimities for successful uprisings "When we remember 
how necessarj the repression of all incitements to faction and of every 
manifestation of “ defeatism ” seemed to the British Government when 
it enforced the Defence of the Reahn Act, as well as to all the other 
belligerent governments m the Great War, we can hardly wonder at the 
corresponding action of the Government of the Soviet Uraon to-day 
But even the umty 111 action may be purchased at a high price if it 
requires the stoppage of thought among the nation’s thmlvers It is, 
unfortunately, part of the nature of tlungs that the new and ongmal 
thmking, on which all human progress ultimately depends, cannot be 
done to order The most powerful government, whilst it may plentifully 
endow thinkers, fails when it tries to prescribe, or to limit, the new 
thinkmg that it wants done No one can foresee nhat new thoughts will 
emerge, nor hon nor when they will occur Experience indicates that, 
when thinkers are forbidden to think along particular hues, or to discuss 
particular issues, they are extremely likely to be unable, as well as un- 
willing, to think at all I lYhat is worst of all for new and original thmking 
IS an atmosphere of fear , and it is just- this atmosphere that is produced 
by any penahsing of intellectual discussion among the thinlcers them- 
selves It has, in fact, been foimd by experience that it "does not pay to 
stop freedom of thought 


The Solution of the Problem 

We have aheady discussed, m connection with oiir description of the 
Disease of Orthodoxy,^ the imperative necessity of contmual adventure 
m thought Is there any escape from the dilemma prescribed by the 
practical necessity of umty m action, and the no less important require- 
ment of freedom of thought ? 

W e suggest that the problem is one created only by the closet philo- 
sopher, and that the solution is found m practice The answer has, in 
fact, been discovered, by experiment, by the Soviet Government, as by 
other admimstrations Take, for instance, the practice with regard to 
the freedom of discussion of physiological or medical questions The 
soviet censorship (Glavlit) refuses absolutely to allow the prmtmg of 
pornography But there is complete freedom of discussion, and of ex- 
pression in prmt, m properly scientific language, by physiological or 
medical thinkers, about sexual functions, diseases or perversions These 
descriptions and discussions would be peremptorily stopped by the 
censorship if they were so expressed as to come under the defimtion of 
^ Chapter XI m Part II,, “ Science the Salvation of Manlind ” 
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poruograpln . Anytlnng in tins realm n allowetl to bo pubb'shed, m an) 
form, and ,it< any price, nlnob excludes thi suspicion of pornograplnc 
intent 

It IS in tins example that s\c find ilie solution "Wliat is necessary to 
the freedom of the tlunkci and flic investigator is unfettered communica- 
tion to bis fcllon -tbmkcrs or contemporar)' investinators It is not 
communiostion to the unthinking public that he needs for the fostering 
of original thought There sefms no reason v\h) the fiecdoni of dis- 
(Ussinn and expression alloyed b) common consent, vvitbm reasonable 
limits to llie plivsiologists and tbe m'^ibca! practitioners, should not be 
alloyed to the thinkers and iincstigators into the fundamental concep- 
tions on nhich each society is based Wliat is complained of is that 
tins IS to da)( not nllovvod m the USSR, as in mniiv other countries, 
out of fear of faction. But it is not faction that such thinkers are after, 
and not popukvi discussion bv the mass of nntbmlving men, au) more 
than it IS poniograph) that the plusiologists .ind doctoi-s have m vien 
Wi.vt IS desired is onl) the testing of their ideas that is gixen by dis- 
cussion among tin ir intoUectiinl i olieagnes and equals ilcnce the ps) clio- 
logit.d speculators m thought, the philosophic critics of social theories, 
the inetaph) siral proposers of now utopias, should not ask or expect 
the State Piihlislimg Houses to publish their lueubrations in popular 
pamphlets at the price of a few kopeks The publieation that such 
thinkers need and value is m the form of ‘ proceedings ” or ‘ Itans vctions ” 
of a philo'.ophical souet), aceessiblo to non-members but not brought 
indiscriminntelv to their notice , or m that of substantial treatises un- 
likdy to find purcbnsei-s outside the narrow circle of those capable of 
understanding the phraseology winch such discussions icquvro To the 
present writers it seems that this might eveivwhcrc be jierimtted praeti- 
call) wit bout limit rublisbod in tins way, without newspaper rex erbera- 
tion, the most unrestrained adventures in thought are not likely to 
militate ag.amst unity of action m the p.irticular constiuctivc enterprises 
of the moment Such Inghly mtcUectuahsed adventures m thought do 
not reach the iminstriicted mass of the people, or even the actual practi- 
tioners of particular technologies, except hi the slow piocess of filtering 
down, ns and wlien the new ideas become genemlly acicptcd as scienti- 
fically valid b) the instructed miiionty * Yet such an amount of oppor- 
tunity of discussion and publication is enough to set going, and to 
niamtam, that unrestrained freedom of thought and unhmited specula- 
tion about what is at present unknown to science wlucb is indispensable 
to the future progress of the USSR no less than to that of other com- 
munities 

# 

1 Lrglwli leatlors vill rememter tUo nnoi dole told of I'lU As I’mno "Mmiattr ho A\a8 
consulted about cnuunallv pro'sooutliig WilUom Godwin for tlio publication of an extremely 
Hiibvcwivo book {rohtieal Jii'liec) Pill asl cd at uliat price tlio volume vas published, 
and vns told " 1 lirto guineas ’’ Itis deoision v ns that no book published at so high a 
pirico ns three guineas mbs worth trouhling about — ^meaning that, at Buoh a price, it would 
eiroulatc only among people unlikely to bo improperly inlluoncetl bjht 
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Wo do not suggest that nothing more is railed for, m the way of 
freedom of utterance, than the limited opportmiitj for the Intellectuals 
that ne ha^c adumbrated That amount of opportumtj might noil he 
conceded even in a slate of war When, honever, the Sovaet Gov^emment 
feels itself as secure as the British Government does, there seems no 
reason why popular lectures and speeches at open meetings, and dis- 
cussions in cheap pamphlets and newspapers should be any more re- 
stricted than the} arc in England The feeling of the ordmar} citiren — 
of the common mm wathout intellectual pretrmsions — ^that he may 
without fear of prosecution or police oppression listen to what he chooses, 
say what ho likes and propose whatever occurs to him, is an clement of 
his good life which is ultimatelj of considerable value to the communitv. 
We niav hopefull}’ cvpect that, with tlic soviet characteristic of umver 
sahsm in all its administration, those in authorit} in the USSB wall, in 
due season, take this view 


The Eiohdion of Comnnnmt Llhics 

So far we have explained the vaiious social expedients devased bj the 
Commumst Party of tlie USSR to provade, ns i matter of deliberate social 
construction, the conditions of the good life for all But one of the most 
important factors in the social envaronment created m cv’ery community 
is the code of conduct that arises out of whatev er social order is estab- 
lished , a code accepted and enforced, cither by law or by public opimon 
of a majoniy of the inhabitants Is there such a code of conduct m the 
USSR, and how does it diCer from those of the western cmlisation ^ 

It so happened that the present writers had the opportimitv’ in 1932 
of asking a pertinent question of one of the most influential and most 
widely respected of Bolshevik leaders, one who wTis rejiorted to be an 
embodiment of the Conscience of the Communist Party The question 
was “ What is the cnterion of good or bad m the conduct of a member 
of the Commumst Party ^ ” His answer — ^possibly the best he had time 
for, w’^hen thus questioned by importunate foieign enquirers — was, sub- ' 
stantially, that whatever conduced to the budding up of the classless 
society was good, and whatever impeded it was bad 

The answer so courteously given to us m 1932 as the outcome of 
mtmtion after a lifetime of experience, did less than justice to the Com- 
mumst Party, It is plain from such study as we hav’e been able to give 
to the proceedmgs of the People’s Courts and, still more, the Comradely 
Courts m the factory or the apartment house, on the one hand , and to 
the discussions common in the meetings of the millions of Comsomols on 
the other , that what may fairly be termed a system of ethics is bemg 
gradually evolved among the citizens of the USSR This moral code is 
still m the experimental stage Theie has not yet been time, amid all 
the transformations of the social order which have had fo be put m 
operation over so vast an area, for evmn the prmciples of the new com- 
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munist etlucs to be either authoritatively proclaimed or umversally 
accepted ^ 

No Sense of Original Sin 

The immediate effect of the revolution, with its destruction of “ auto- 
cracy, orthodoxy and [so far as ‘ Great Russia ’ was concerned] nation- 
ahty ”, was, as ue have seen, a geneial repudiation of histoi;ic Christiamty 
The unabashed and complete demal of any form of supernaturalism 
involved the abandonment of the code of morals founded on divme 
revelation It is hard for anyone who has grown up m a Protestant 
coimtry, and no less for a Roman Catholic, to realise how fimdamental 
is the difference that this rejection of supernaturalism has made in the 
minds of the people There js, in the USSR to-day, even among those 
who still cherish their icons, and whatever may be their conduct, an almost 
complete absence of any sense of origmal sm 

This loss of a sense of sm m the theological sense does not mean the 
disappearance of conscience, which, as we have been taught by Turgemev 
and Tolstoy, the Russians possess m great measure But it has been 
accompamed by a transformation of the conception of personal obhga- 
tion In contrast both with the Mosaic Commandments, and with such 
obligations as were emphasised by the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
were mostly in the form of specific prohibitions of what is wrong, the code 
of conduct of the Soviet Umon has been, from its inception, almost entirely ' 
concerned with positive injunctions to do what is right Morahiy is no 
longer mainly negative in form, but substantially af&mative ^ 

1 Apart Iromllie endless elaborations of Marxism, we aro nnablo usefully to refer tho 
Btndcnt to many books A nell known member of the CommuniBt Party, Emelyan 
Yaroslavsky, has wntton hooks m Russian, apparently not y ot translated, tho titles of 
which aro given as Party Ethics (1924) and Morals and the Way of Life (1926) A series of 
articles edited by A Borisov, with preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky, entitled The Old 
Morals and the New, published m Russian in 1925 Much information ns to ethical ideas 
and tho practical conduct of life in the USSR may bo picked up from tho very mformativo 
book Red Vtrlue, by Ella 'Winter (1933, with bibliography, 320 pp ) , Women tn Soviet 
Russia, by Jessica Smith (Now* York, 1927), unfortunately out of prmt , Woman in Soviet 
Russia, by Eannlna Halle (1933, with bibliography, 410 pp ) , The Soviet Worher, bj 
Joseph Freeman (1932) , New Minds, New Men f, by Thomas Woody (1931, tilth bibho 
graphy) , Hie Jupend! in iSouyetrussraTifl!, by Klaus Mohnort (Berlin, 1932) translated as Youth 
tn Soviet Russia (1933, 270 pp ) , Humanily Uprooted, by hfaunce Hmdus (1929, 369 pp ) , 
Marriage and Morals in Sovtd Russia, by Anna Louise Strong , and such novels as (Russian) 
The Love of the Worler Bee, by Alexandra Kollontai, translated as Free Love , Cement, by 
Feodor Gladkov (1929, 322pp ), Wiihout C/ierryHfossom,byPanteleimon Romanov, I Love, 
byA Avdeyenko (1934, 2S3pp ), The Soil Upturned,hy'M. Sholokbov,Londonedition,1933 

® This change has involved the loss of any appreciation of personal bolmess in tho 
sense in which this has been understood by believers in tho supernatural Bolshevist 
teachers and writers would not include either personal bolmess in this sense, or the pursmt 
of it, among the factors or conditions of tho good hfe Thoir perpetual campaign of 
education includes no mculoation of tho desirability of seekmg such a state of mmd Not 
tho perfecting of one’s own soul or self, but the service of others, and the advancement of 
the community constitutes virtue No one is deemed to be good unless he does what he 
can for his follow men He is not judged by his works, for his works may be unsuccessful 
from no fault of his own , but by the motives and incentives that govern his actions 
Even if his works are socially useful and successful, if he iTa “ careerist ” or a " self 
seeker ”, ho is not a good man 
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No Absolute Morals 

Anotlier correlative of the loss of the sense of sin against God has 
been, in the Soviet Union, the abandonment of the idea that there is 
anything absolute, fundamental, imiversal or everlasting, about a scale 
of values ^ Any judgment of conduct, it is held, is, everywhere and 
inevitably, the outcome of life The contemporary code that pubhc 
opmion supports is necessarily relative to the actual conditions of exist- 
ence m each commumty durmg the generation that is passing away 
The position is, and always must be constantly changmg Morahty 
depends on the state of the world for the time bemg The Bolshevist 
standpomt has been stated in the followmg terms “ Everythmg which 
we describe as ways of hfe among mankind, as human relations and 
conditions, whether they are regulated by law or merely by custom, 
traditions and habits, is summed up to-day in the Russian language by 
the now stereotyped word byt, derived etymologically from the verb 
byty, to be ' The expression is untranslatable m its ncUy laden brevity, 
contammg an objective and a subjective aspect which interpenetrate 
and blend dialectically , it comprises the whole surroiindmg world m 
which man is placed as well as his attitude towards it In a coimtry 
where the new economic order is in process of construction with such 
intensive vehemence the miheu is not fixed, not estabhshed once for all 
And so man, together with his attitude of min d, cannot be the fimshed 
product of his surroimdmgs, but changes toiih them every day, at the same 
time as, and just because, he changes them every day ” ^ 


Ethics emerging from Life 

Accordingly, it is held that the essentially relativist code of conduct 
that is de\ elopmg m the Soviet Umon must, m disregard of any previous 
prescriptions, emerge from the new life ® It is necessarily based on a 

1 The revnlsion agamat the assumption that morality is necessarily connected mth 
supematnrahsm or a belief in personal immortality, has led in some quarters, to a repudia 
tion of the term ethics “ The \ erj' conception of communist ethics ’’ irrote K Bnhhann 
in 1924, “ IS not correct We must not talk of ethics as of somethmg which is inspired by 
fetichism, hut of a certam conduct m order to obtam a certain end This leads to the 
necessity to work out certam rules of our conduct , to hare, so to say, our own command 
ments ” (included m Tht Old Morals and the New, a senes of articles edited by A Borisov, 
with a preface by Emelyan Yaroslavskj (m Russian) 2nd edition, Moscow, 1925, pp 18 22) 
“ Woman in Soviet Sussia, by Eannina Halle (1933), pp 338 339 
’ This view of ethics has been brilhantlv set forth in the works of the omment Egyptolo 
gist, James H Breasted Thus in the Foreword to The Dawn of Conscience (1935), p w, 
ho observes 

“ The fact that the moral ideas of early men were the product of their own social 
evpenenco is one of profoundest meanmg for thinkmg people of to daj Out of pre 
historic sa\ agerv, on the basis of his own expenence, man arose to visions of character 
That achievement which transformed advancing hfe, human or animal, on our globe wa^ 
one from a ehiyaoterless univei'se, as far as it is Imown to us to a world of mner values 
transcendmg matter — a w orld for the first time aw are of such values, for the first time 
conscious of character and strivmg to attain it ” 
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Tccogmtion of tlie facts of social life under Soviet Communism, resolutely 
abandomng tke sbamefacedness, tbe furtiveness and tbe secrecy by 
' wliicli the elders are still troubled, and wbicb are deemed to be merely 
useless “ hang-overs ” from ecclesiastical superstition and devil-worship 
Thus, to take one example, there is m the' USSR practically no prudish 
suppression or ignoring'of the bodily^ functions, not excludmg those of 
sexual inteicourse and reproduction Children grow up accustomed to 
human equally with animal midit}* , and whilst they gradually learn that 
certain parts of conduct are suited not for company but for privacy, 
they are never taught that any bodil}’- function has a special quality of 
indecency 

We pause, at this pomt, to reassure the reader who regards all this 
revolution in morals as something very dreadful However much the 
Victorian Enghsh may be shocked by some of the habits and some of 
the moral judgments of Soviet Commumsm, it must be reabsed that the 
mhabitants of the USSR find equally shoclang some of the habits and 
moral judgments of the inhabitants of Great Britam and the Umted 
States The conduct regarded as virtuous or decent m one part of the 
world is, as a matter of fact, regarded as qmte the opposite m other parts 
Jlorahty it has been said, is actually a question of latitude and longitude 
The making of profit by bujung in order to sell at a higher price — " re- 
grating ” our ancestors called what the soviet citizens brand as “ specula- 
tion ” — IS m the USSR a cnmmal offence, but, in the Umted Kingdom, 
if on a large enough scale, often the pathway to a peerage It is hard 
for the Englishman to realise that the corporal punishment of children, 
hke floggmg for serious offences in the army and navy, is as abhorrent 
to the soviet citizen as the summary shooting of those who merely acqmre 
wealth from the public by false pretences would be to the London banker 
In the USSR even the parental slapping of disobedient children is not 
only a serious moral delinquency, but actually a criminal offence The 
unabashed cuddhng that takes place, sittmg on the seats or lying on the 
grass, m the London parks would be inconceivable m the Park of Cultuie 
and Rest at Moscow ^ On the other hand, it is in no way contrary to the 
moral code of the Soviet Union, any more than it was to that of Tsarist 

^ One of the nnthoTB spent ten days m 1932 at KisiovodsU, vlnoh had been the Aix les 
Bains of Tsanst Russia, and tv here the rojal palaces, luxnrious vilhs and oxtraiagant 
hotels have all been converted mio trade union rest houses, either for holidaymakers or 
for convalescents There ivero present in the June weather aomo ten or fifteen thousand 
visitors, nearly all manual vvorking wage earners, enjoying the beautiful gardens and the 
various entertainments ® Tlie social observer noted that there was no drunkenness, no 
shouting or brawling, and no staying up after 11 v n There was very little spoonmg, and 
no litter, so that the social observer felt quite embarrassed about throwing away her 
cigarette ends instead of placing them dutifully m the receptacles provided Every rest 
house had its medical staff, and provided tho various diets called for by individual diathesis 
The younger men and women mdulgcd in games, athletics and a mild mountameermg 
There was an excellent opera and ballet, a theatre playmg every evonmg, and 1 good 
orchestra gn mg daily concerts There weio no merry go rounds or coc-kshies, or shootmg 
galleries or exhibitions of monstrosities But there were endless lectures m the rest houses 
on Marxism and questions of technology which the observer found well attended 
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llu'.sia, for ndiilfs to batlio tojittlior in toiujibtc niidb} , nltliougli 
intlunq costomrs nro becoming iiMial in Mo>f( oi\ nnd L^iiingnid It h cins 
no more iminornl foi tlmse mIio lo\e laeb oilmr to < ohabit wthout eillicr 
n uligiou'» (crcmoin or oibcml rcgiitmtmn tbnn it i-^ for brngbsli or 
Amorif imdiiUsto nnrn Mitlmut ]).'irrntnkon'-(nr,or(ftmong?rot(sf-uitv) 
to Tomany after It gnl di%oici' 

Tlie S"o\iet Union 11 sjatinlly mteristmg to the >i{iideni of com* 
p.ir itnc ctlncs in that it i'- tnrng nn exp rimrnt. unprotrdented m yorld 
bistorj “ No Kocief) it lias been obsf ned, “ him hertlofort attem])lcd 
to crento its moriliti cou‘-(ionsl\ The fief or. tin! go to make up the 
general feeling of iiliat is aiul 1 % not * dom an', as has been said, subtle, 
nnd half or iiliolh imconscions The ao\i( Is are htill shaping and ntaiing 
some moial rules Ivnipslmja, la'mn’s sMilov , at a I’arL) Conference 
m 192 i, asked that it be dehnitclv stated v liat was permnsible Inbnviour 
for a communist nnd wliat not The I'lirtr Confeunet, after long 

deliberation, agreed that no one code of beba\ionr for tin nev man 
could be settled on, but (.ertam general puncijilcs could lie staled ” ’ 

“Nona it In aicident or ntiauliicalh that these tbmg^'- art* (haiigmix 
The non man is planned as the new sotute is projected The god of 
communism is not mert'l) to luoderiii'-e' factories, eolIectiMre farms ox 
turn out Five-Year I'lan hguns The final purjiosc of commimism is to 
create linppines<? for men, to laj tlie basis for tlie li\mg of * the good life ’ 
Tlio .Soiiet (iti/en deiolts Ins life to the Imildmg of a seieuihst society 
because ho is tonMiicod that siieh a soeiet) mil impro\t estnboeh's life 
' We must do all m our powti to ei<>nte a new man mtli a nev psj cliologvV 
said Limaclnrsk} in 1911 at a meeting of the Conuniiimt Academy” • 

■\Mint aic the principd mjemctions to the pomcI child and the fioviel 
cif iron tliat, in 193D seem to be sliapnig llienisrhes into a code of coiidiict 
in the US, SR ? 

The Con‘!taut Strvuc of the Co)iwiunil>/ 

First among the moral obligations that comniumst morality imposes 
on the melmclnal man or woman is that of service to the eommunitj 111 
winch he or she resides This does not mean that the claim of the mdi- 
vidunl to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of liappiness ” is denied or ignored 
What IS asserted is (bat man m soc icly is not whol!} , or even pnneipalh , 
an mdividnal product , and that, hy the icrj nature of things, he has no 
thoughts or fcolm^s, no claims or rights winch are exclusively and 
entirely th^;^’ltcome of his own individual intuition „or experience lie, 
wnth all Ins yemaiicis and aspirations, is the creation of the society, from 
the family group nght np to the repulilic, into which lie is horn, and amid 
which lie lives Without some form of social grouping, Homo sajncni, 
IS non-fexistcnt The indmdiull is thus the group m one of its mamfesta- 
tidns Equally the group life is only one of the diicctions t<ikon by the 
lives of its individual members TJie semce which morality requires the 
1 Jied F«ri«c, ty Ella Winter (1013)^ pp 18,2) = IM p 13 
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mdl^^dual to give to the commumty is only a particular outcome of tlie 
iiistmct of self'preservatiou mthout wlneh. individual Me could not 
contmue a form of the seriuce which he renders to himself m order 
that his own mdividuahty may he developed to the fullest practicable 
extent The-prosperity and success of the pommumty as a whole is a 
condition precedent to the utmost prosperity and success of the indi- 
viduals of whom the commumty is composed Scientifically considered, 
there is not, and can never be, any conflict between the genume mterest 
of the mdmdual m the highest and fullest development of his own nature 
and his own Me, and the genmne interest of the community m bemg 
constituted of the highest and most fully developed mdividuals Morality 
IS thus, m a very real sense, part of the nature of the universe, to be not 
mvented but discovered It is, indeed, for man to settle what shall be 
the purpose of life, a question which science caimot answer But, given 
man’s purpose, it is knowledge of the universe, includmg knowledge 
about social mstitutions and human behaviour no less than Icnowledge 
about mechanics and physics, that will enable him to rccogmse and adopt 
the processes by which he can carry out his purpose , and that will 
even lead him to mvent instruments and devices, from the steam engme 
up to the “ shock brigade ”, from the hydraubc ram up to “ sociabst 
competition ”, m order to increase his desired achievements Thus, to 
the properly instructed soviet commumst, scientific ethics is simultaneously 
both social morality and mdmdual morahty, because these are funda- 
mentally and mevitably identical Any breach of the moral code, whether 
by the commumty or by the mdividual, is a failure on the part of the one 
or the other accurately to realise the facts , a failure due either to mere 
Ignorance or to a weak and partial mteUectual conception which is ovei- 
bome by an emotional storm out of the depths of the subconscious mmd ^ 


Tht Payment of Debt 

What has not yet been generally recogmsed or admitted m the 
western world, is that every person starts mdependent Me seriously ^n 
debt to the commumty in which he has been born , taken care of , fed 

^ Tlio natural instinct ot the Enssmns for coUeotivism ns against individunbsm is 
noted bj Nicholas Berdj aov as a charactonstic of tho Orthodov Clinrcli, in contrast mth 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic “ It must, however, also he noted that indi 
vidualism is mheront not only m Protestantism, hut m tho whole of western Christianity 
The idea of the sah ation of tho individual soul, as well ns the idea of tho predestination 
of a small number to salvation, is a species of celestial, metaphysical mdividualLsm Tho 
spirit of ‘ sobemost the idea of the eollecUte character of the ways of salvation, is opposed 
to this sort of individualism In tho Church wo are saved with our brethren, all together 
'Wb hope for a universal sah ation, that is to say, for the transfiguration of tho nliole 
cosmos The spirit of ‘ sobemost ’ is better expressed m Orthodoxy than it is in Catholicism 
Orthodoxy is resolutely anh tndmduahslie, though Cathohes do not understand tins 
But this cosmic ‘ sobemost ! has not found its proper expression m tho theology of the 
schools, nor in ascetic literature It can be found only in the religious thought of tho 
nineteenth centurj, in Khomiakov, Dostoievsky, Bukliaro\, Solovyov and Fcodorov” 
{Freedom of (he Spirit, by Nicholas Berdyaev, chap x p 355) 
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and clothed , educated and trained Others have woiked in order that 
he might have these advantages It is therefore the primary duty of 
every individual to use whatever faculties he possesses for the purpose 
of wealth production in one or other form, includmg any land of social 
service, at least to the extent of repaying to the commumty what he or 
she has cost it, and also, wherever faculty permits, providing for the 
progressive improvement of the conditions of its life _ The duty of work 
IS thus umveisal and mescapahle Alone among modem thinkers Bernard 
Shaw has perceived the deploiahle disease pievalent among the children 
of wealthy persons, who habitually hve without rendermg service to the 
commumty in which they have been born and bred He puts the pomt 
forcibly to his readers among the Enghsh and American "women m the 
following teims “ Anyone who does less than her share of work, and 
yet takes her full shaie of the wealth produced by work, is a thief, and 
should be dealt "with as any other sort of thief is dealt "with ” ^ In fact, 
it is only by every person contributmg to the commumty’s wealth pro- 
duction that the commumt)' can give each individu.al a share in the "w ealth 
produced Only m this "n aj"^ can everybody be assured of continuity of 
economic security thioughout life, that is to say, of mamtenance alike m 
siclmess and old age, as well as in the strength of manhood 

Inseparably bound up with this obligation to take part in the pio- 
duction of commodities or sexviees is the conception that the u oik must 
be done by each person himself, by hand or by biam Paramount is the 
injunction to abstain fiom and to resist “ exploitation ”, meamng any 
emplojment of others at wages for the piupose of making a profit out 
of their labour The foreign observer is sometimes tempted to think 
that abstention from exploitation is the ethical duty that is, m the 
USSE, most forcibly and frequently impressed on the youthful mind 
Along "With this paramount mdindual responsibility is a universal 
and ubiqmtous collective responsibility Every social institution m the 
USSE, from the selosoviet, the rayon soviet and the oblast soviet, up to 

^ The Intejhgcni Woman's Guido lo Socialism and Capitalism, by Bernard Shaiv (1928), 
p 72 Tlie anther adds impressively “ Bj far the most unjust and miscluevous pririlego 
claimed by the rich [m Great Britain] is the privilege of bemg idle ivith complete legal 
impunity , yet unfortunately thoi have established this privilege so firmly that ivo take 
it as a matter of course, and even venerate it as the mark of a real lady or gentleman, 
without ever considormg that a person who consumes goods or accepts services without 
produemg eqmvalcnt goods or porformmg equivalent services m return, inflicts on the 
country precisely the same mjur-y as a thief does , in fact, that is what theft means 
"We do not dream of allowing people to murder, kidnap, break into houses, smk, burn and 
destroy at sea or on land, or claim exemption from military service, merely because they 
have inlionted a landech estate or a thousand a year from some mdnstnous ancestor , 
yet w 0 tolerate idlmg, which does more harm in one year than all the legally punishable 
crimes in the world m ton To live like a drone on the labour and ser\ icc of others is 

to bo a lady or a^gentleman , to enrich the countr 3 ' by labour and service is to bo base, 
lowly, vulgar, contemptible, fed and clothed on the assumption that anythmg is good 
enough for hewers of wood and drawers of water This is nothmg else than an attempt to 
turn the order of nature upside down, and to take ‘ Evil bo thou my good ’ as the national 
motto If we persist m it it must finally bring upon us another of those wrecks of civilisa 
tion m which aU the great empires m the past have crashed ’’ {ibid pp 68 59) 
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the congress riid sovnaikom of eacli constituent or autonomous lepublic 
— equally every consumcis’ cooperative society and ever}^ mdustnal artel 
01 koUdios — 18 lield collectively xesponsible for the fulfilment of all its 
functions, and even foi the success of all its enterprises In contrast 
ivitli the British or American system nf minutely defimng the powers of 
every “ collective ”, whether local governing body or business corpora- 
tion, and then scarcely troubling to enforce the fulfilment of the functions 
entrusted to it, the soviet system is based, as we have shown, ^ on a wide 
omnicompetence of every social institution, so far as its activities apply 
only to its members, or to the inhabitants of the area to which its powers 
extend It is practically unrestricted by such a doctrine as Ultra Vires 
by which in England every corporate body is disabled from going a 
hair’s-breadth outside the minutely specified hst of powers conferred 
upon it It 18 left free to do whatever it thmks best for the persons 
concerned So long as its opeiations do^not conflict with those of any 
superior authority, and are not actually in contravention of any decision 
of a higher council — so long also as these operations appear to he successful 
m their workmg — the humblest or remotest social institution will not be 
, interfered with But if these operations are not, m fact, successful, or 
give rise to serious complaints, they will be peremptorily vetoed and 
cancelled, and the errmg institution will be reprimanded, and, in the 
worst cases of recalcitrance or failure', summarily superseded 


The Maxi’immig of Health 

Perhaps the most extensive field of duty in communist ethics — a field 
m which the community has actively to cooperate with the individual, 
but m which the individual mustnncessantly look after himself — ^is that 
of the creation and the maximising of positive health of body and mmd 
We have already noticed the manner m which this conception of duty 
has influenced the development of the public health service * We see 
it now, in coumiurast ethics, m its aspect of mdmdual obhgation, along 
with the necessity of positive instruction jis to how that obligation can 
be fulfilled No one ivishes to be ill or decrepit , but the human hemg 
is not born with the knowledge of how to avoid becoming ill and pre-' 
maturely enfeebled, It is amazing that, notwithstandmg the immense 
waste and loss caused by unnecessary sickness and premature senility, 
no co mmuni ty has yet whole-heartedly seen to it that every one of its 
citizens is taught how to acquire and maintain positive health In the 
Soviet Umon the public authorities for education and health seem to 
attempt', and even to accomplish, more m this way than any other 
government Yet, in the vast population of the USSR, the majority 
of individuals aie still far from loiowmg how to keep their health, and 

* See Chapter n m Part I , “ Man as a Citizen , and the powers of the Yillage soviet 
in the appendix to Part I pp 358 362 

^ Chapter X m Part II , “ The Remaking of Man ” 
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are consequently unable to fulfil tlieu social obligations in tins respect 
Isot cveiy tbmlang citircn realises "that only by everyone taking thouglit 
and clvoosing viiscly can liealtb be maintained Apart from the avoid- 
ance of pathogenic microbes, ivhich is largely a matter for the local 
authority to deal nith, the range of individual duty is large Personal 
cleanliness, daily shoner-bath or immersion, intolerance of parasites and 
of filth of every kind, regularity of all the bodily functions, adequate 
physical exercise, free ventilation of the duelling by night as well as by 
day, definite restriction of eating to something less than the demands of 
appetite, all become something more than “ self-regardmg ” lines of 
conduct, and assume the dignity of social obligations It is m a similar 
light that IS seen the necessity of prudent sclf-iestraint in every form of 
eiqoymcnt Prom this is eiolved a common ]udgnicnt as to drinking, 
smokmg, gambhng and sexual mtcrcouise We seem to see the code of 
conduct in these matters developing on the line of rcquuing from both 
sexes the perpetual maintenance of perfect health of mind and body 
The code does not demand total abstinence But it regards j lelding to 
temptation as a wealaicss to be deplored, and, because one lapse leads 
to others, and eventually to injurious habits, to bo definitely blamed 
Excess IS phinly misconduct, because science shows it to be mimical to 
health Moieover, much that cannot be actually condemned is to be 
deprecated as being m bad taste, and unworthy of a Party member 
The student will notice that the communist policy is the v'cry levcrsc 
of ascetic What moved Karl Marx to a lifetime of pohtical conspiracy 
and economic study m grmdmg poverty — what steeled the will to revolu- 
tion of Lenin and Ins companions — ^wns the misery and mcompleteiiess 
of hfe that contemporary economic conditions everywhere m&cted on 
the mass of the people The veiy object of the Bolshcvilvs in ov'erturning 
the Provisional Government in October 1917 was To transform the social 
order of the USSR m such a way as to secure for the whole of the people, 
the conditions of a good life And these conditions of the good hfe 
meant notiung more recondite than such amenities as were enjojed by 
the professional classes of London or Pans The most influential of the 
friends and supporters whom Lenin had gathered around him during 
his years of exile, out of whom the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars 
and the other administrative oigans were foimcd in 1917-1918, were, 
with few exceptions, not manual w’oikers themselves, though often of 
proletarian origin , but men of considerable education, w'ho had been 
trained as lawyers, doctors, piofessors, scientists and w'riters of books , 
men wEo were personally acquainted with the conditions of a cultivated 
existence among the professional classes in the cities of Prance and 
England, Switzerland and Austria They had no desire to endow the 
whole Russian people with the senseless luxury of the tsarist aristocracy 
or the American millionaires But, on the other hand, they had no 
sympathy with the asceticism of St Piancis d’ Assisi The commumsts 
of the Soviet Umon have not the famtest respect for the narrow hves of 
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privation and confinement in vrlucli the moie saintly of the monks of the 
Orthodox Church, Idee those of ivestern Cliristianity, sought salvation 
The stories of the samts now excite nothing but disgust, coupled with a 
disapproval that is not averted b}’’ the Icnowledge that these misguided 
persons were genumely seelang personal holmess 


Semal Intercourse 

When in the western countries we talk about a moral or an immoral 
man, stdl more about a moral or an immoral woman, it is understood 
to refer to their sexual relations rather than to any other form of morality 
or immorality This concentration on sex is unknown in the USSR 
In the first decade of Bolshevist administration there was a general 
understanding that sexual intercourse nas a personal matter, taking 
place by mutual consent between men and women of the same or of 
different races, colours or religions, for whidh no rehgious or other cere- 
mony was required, whilst even official registration of the nmon was 
entirely optional But sexual mtercourse, and cohabitation, might entail 
social consequences involving special obbgations (such as due provision 
for offspring, and for mamtenance of a discarded spouse mcapable of 
self-support) which the law should enforce On the same prmciple of 
freedom in personal iclations, divorce, at the option of either party, was 
as optional as a registered marnage , but both parties, according to their 
several means, were required to fulfil the above-mentioned financial 
obligations 

In the second decade we notice a giadual change of attitude Lenin 
had never sympathised vith the licentiousness that had marked the 
first years after the Revolution Ilighty chaiacteristic was his repugnance 
to the vuew put forward m the early days of the Revolution that sexual 
intercouise was as natural as eating, and no more to be criticised than 
the dnnloiig of a glass of water when tlursty Lemn said to Clara Zetkm 
m 1921 1 “‘I think this glass of water theory is completely unmarxist, 
and, moieover, anti-social In sexual life there is not only simple nature 
to be considered, but also cultural characteristics, whether they are of 
a lugh or low older In his Origin of the Family Engels showed how 
significant is the development and refinement of the general sex urge 
into individual sex love The relations of the sexes to each other are not 
simply an expression of the play of forces between the economics of 
society and a physical need, isolated m thought, by study, from the 
physiological aspect It is rationalism, and not Marxism, to want to 
trace changes in these relations directly, and dissociated from their 
connections with ideolog)'^ as a whole, to the economic foundations of 
society Of course, thirst must be satisfied But wull the normal man 
in normal circumstances he down m the gutter and drink out of a puddle, 

Remmiscences of Lemn, by Clara Zotkm (1929), pp 49 51 , largely given m another 
translation m Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fanninn Hallo (1933), pp 113 114 
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or oilt of a glass ^vifli a nm greasy from many lips ^ But tlie social aspect 
IS most important of all Dnnlong water is of course an individual affair 
In love two lives are concerned, and a third, a new life, arises It is that 
which gives it its social interest which gives rise to a duty towards the 
community 

“ ‘ As a communist I hai e not the least sympathy for the glass of 
water theory, although it hears the fine title “ satisfaction of love ” In 
any case, this liberation of love is neither new, nor communist You 
vill remember that, about the middle of the last conturj , it was preached 
as the “ emancipation of the heart ” m romantic literature In bourgeois 
practice it became the emancipation of the flesh At that tunc the 
preaching wa'= more talented than it is to-day, and as for the practice, I 
cannot judge I don t mean to preach asceticism by my criticism Not 
m the least Commumsm will not bring asceticism, but joy of life, 
power of Me, and a satisfied love of life will help to do that In my 
opinion the present widespread hypertrophy in sexual matters does not 
gne joy and force to life, but takes it an ay In the age of revolution 
that IB bad, very bad 

“ ‘ Young people, particularly, need the joy and force of Me , healthy 
sport, siwmmmg, racing walking, bodily exercises of every kind, and 
many-sided mteOectual mteiests, learnmg, studymg, inquiry, as far as 
possible m common That will give joung people more than eternal 
theones and discussions about sexual pioblems and the so called “ living 
to the full ’ Healthy bodies, healthy mmds > Neither monk nor Don 
Juan, nor the intermediate attitude of the German philistmes You know 
young Comrade X ^ A splendid boy, and highly talented, and yet I 
fear that nothmg good will come out of him He reels and staggers from 
one lore affair to the next That won’t do for the pobtical struggle, 
for the revolution And I wouldn’t bet on the reliability, the endurance 
m struggle, of these women who confuse their personal romances inth 
politics Nor on the men who run after ever;> petticoat and get entrapped 
by every yoimg v oman No, no • that does not square with the revolu- 
tion ’ 

“ Lemn sprang up, banged his hand on the table, and paced the 
room for a while 

“ ‘ The revolution demands concentration, increase of forces Biom 
the masses, from individuals It cannot tolerate orgiastic conditions, 
such as are normal for the decadent heroes and heromes of D’Annunzio - 
Dissoluteness in sexual Me is bourgeois, is a phenomenon of decay The 
proletariat is a rising class It doesn’t need mtoxication as a narcotic _ 
or a stimulus Intoxication as little by sexual exaggeration as by alcohol 
It must not and shall not forget , forget the shame the filth, the savageiy 
of capitalism It receives the strongest urge to fight from a class situa- 
tion from the communist ideal It needs clarity, clarity and agam clarity 
And so I repeat, no weakenmg, no waste no destruction of forces {Self- 
control, self-disciplme, not slavery, not even in love But forgive me. 
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' Clara, I have wandered far from the starting point of our conversatwn 
'\'\Tiy didn^t you call me to order * My tongue has run away with me 
I am deeply concerned about the future of our youth It is a part of the 
revolution And if harmful tendencies are appearing, creeping over from 
bourgeois society mto the world of revolution — as the roots of many 
weeds spread — ^it is better to combat them early Such questions are 
part of the woman question ’ ” 

Lenin’s view as to the social obhgations mvolved m sexual inter- 
course gradually became authoritative so far as the Commumst Party 
'was concerned “Is marriage a private relation between two-legged 
animals that mterests only themselves, and irr which society has no right 
to meddle ^ ” nuote Eyazanov “ We should teach young commumsts 
that marriage is not-a personal act, but an act of deep social sigmficance ” 

“ Marriage has two sides, the mtimate side and the social,” said Soltz, 

“ and we must never forget the social side We are against a profligate 
or disorderly life because it affects the children We wouldn’t mix in a 
man’s affairs if he changed his wife every third day, if his children and 
his work did not suffer from that When we talk of love we have always 
to remember that sex relations imply not only a physiological relation- 
ship ” 1 ' 

Pubhc opinion among the Oomsomols, as well as among Party mem- 
bers, increasingly emphasised the importance of stabihty of marital 
relationships Dowii to the present day (1936), however, there has been 
no change in the law of 1920 malong divorce at least as easy as legally 
registered marriage, and treating unregistered imions a^ in every way' 
equivalent to marriages But at least in the Commumst Party and 
among the Gomsomols, sexual proimscuity, hke all forms of self-indulgence, 
has come to be defimtely thought contrary to commumst ethics, on the 
founds enumeiated by Lemn , it is a frequent cause of disease , it 
impairs the productivity of labour , it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and mimical to mteUectual acqmsition and scientific discovery, besides 
fiequently mvolving cruelty to individual sufferers Stability and mutual 
loyalty have become steaddy more generally enforced not only by pubhc 
opinion but also, so far as Party members and Gomsomols were concerned, 
by the ordinary Party sanctions Disloyalty in marital relations, and 
even exceptional instability have become definite offences against com- 
mumst ethics, leading not only to reprimands but also, m bad oases, 
to expulsion 

Similar pressure of pubhc opimon has been appearing m the trade 1 
unions, of niuch some three-fomths of the members are outside the ranks 
of Party and Comsomol membership A, conference convened m 1935 
by Trud, the organ of the All-Umon Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUGGTU), was addressed, among others, by Soltz, as Assistant of the 
^Procuratoi of the USSE He uiged that the trade unions should take 
more interest in the piivate hves of their members and then relations 
^ Rcl Virtue, by Ella Waiter (1933), p 124 
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With tliGir fainiliGS Tlio editor of Ttu(1 pointed out that the trade unions 
should ]udge the value of their memheis not only hy the worlc they do 
but also hy their behaviour in their homes and their ^attitude towards 
their vuves and children 

This growing puritanism in the mamage relation "was reinforced, in 
the same year (1935), hy the discovery that the provisions req^umng one 
or other of the divorced parents to make payments for the maintenance 
of the children of the umon, weie being evaded or disregarded m many 
thousands of cases According to a jomt statement recently published 
by Soltz and the People’s Commissar of Justice, ISl V Krylenko, in the 
last three years the courts of the RSFSR alone dealt with 500,000 cases 
arising out of such awards The number during 1933 was 142,000, and 
during 1934 it had risen to about 200,000 Despite this absorption of 
the mmor judiciary with such cases, it is admitted that many hundreds 
of thousands of children are not receiving the support from their fathers 
to which they are legally entitled, and even after the courts have dealt 
with the cases the parents find means of evading payment 

Accordmg to Krylenko, the causes of this situation are the inade- 
quacy of the penalties for failures to pay awards, the ease with which 
parents can evade payment amply by changing their place of residence, 
aqd the complicated methods used to collect the payments It is sug- 
gested rhat the penalty for failure to pay children’s allowances should he 
mcreased from six months’ forced labour or a fine of 300 roubles to not 
less than one year’s imprisonment 

Concurrently, the legal division of the Mother and Obdd Institute 
of the Soviet Commissariat o’f Pubhc Health has just puhhshed the report 
of a survey of the marital relations existing in 2000 famihes of Moscow 
industrial workers, numbering 7000 persons ^ This report concludes with 
important proposals for new regulations for the granting of divorces It 
reconmiends the abolition of simple notice of divorce through the Post 
Office It suggests that the party who is not the applicant for divorce 
should be summoned to the divorce bureau, the “ Zags ” (Bureau for 
the Registration of Acts of Social Significance), which should enqmre 
vhether his or her rights would be violated hy the granting of a divorce, 
and whether, in the case of a wife, she is pregnant or_uuahle to work, 
and should also examine the position of the offspriiig of the marriage 
in case a divorce is granted The proposed regulations also provide that 
persons contracting a marriage must report their former marriages and 
the number of hvung clpldren they have The report demands stricter 

^ Report of tho Legal Division of the Mother and Child Institute of the Commissariat 
of Health for the BSl SR (in Russian), July 1935 See summary in Manchester Guardian, 
August 30, 1935 , and for the avholo change of opinion, Louis Riseher’s article m The 
Aotioji (New yorh), August 21, 1935 Incidentally the inicstigation revealed that Russians 
are now marry log-at a later age than they did before the Revolution In 30 7 per cent of 
all mamages contracted before tlio Revolution the women were tindot sea enteen years of 
ago and 78 per cent under twenty, hut only 56 9 per cent of those women interviewed who 
Hero married after the Revolution were under twenty at tho time of their marriage "This 
change has an important bearing on the birth ratp 
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repugnnnt, lliere was neitlicr Instoncal noi contemporarj. evidence to 
prove that it was injurious to the offspring or to the public Jiealth Accoyd 
ingly, although the marriage offices are directed to refuse to register 
marriages between persons connected directly bj descent, including 
brothers and sisters, incest is not a criminal offence Ilomosevuality was 
siniilarl} long omitted from the criminal code of the USSEi ^ 

ir/m/ li ''Nol Done" 

A significant feature of communist ethics is that its proliibitions are 
practically iiei er independent, but relate essentially to failures to comply 
with its positiic injunctions Alcoholic dnnlang is blamed, and still 
more, habitual drunkenness or drug addiction, because it is a breach of 
the rule requiring the maintenance of perfect health It is held to impair 
judgment and lessen efficiency, even where it docs not seem mimcdiately 
to lead to ill-health Even in strict moderation the drinkmg of vodka 
IS held to be wasteful and detiunental to the wealth of the comihunity 
Total absfmence from alcoholic drink, and even from smoking, is strongly 
recommended and seems to be increasingly common among the Com- 
somols As we have already pointed out, “ spooning ” m public is “ not 
done ” in the DSiSR JIany otlicr things, such os the scattering of litter 
on the ground, whether paper or cigarette ends, arc tabooed 

Communist morahty is avowed!) distinct fiom the law of the land 
An authontatne definition emphasises this point Ethics, writes A A 
Soltz, “ IS a sum of traditions and cu'^toms accepted in a given society, 
the fulnient of which is obligatory without any posecution at laio, or any 
pumtne sanction ” ^ 

Nevertheless, it seems that the injunctions and piohibitions of com- 
mumst ethics are, when a case is brought before the People’s Court, to a 
considerable but variable extent enforced by'soAuet law There is, in 
fact, in the USSR, no hard and fast line between actions which are simply 
“ not done and are discouraged by public opinion, and those which, if 
brought into court, may be punished by judicial sentence The Comradely 
Courts of the factories and offices and apartment houses, hke the Com- 
somol groups, have no legal jurisdiction, although their reprimands are 
often accompanied b) fines which are invaiiably paid On the other 
hand, the People’s Courts, winch arc statutory tribunals of first mstance, 
deal with offenders wnthout any nice regard to the words of the criminal 
code , and their decisions and sentences habitually take account, to a 
considerable extent, at any rate in the seventy of the penalties inflicted, 

* Li Starch 1934, without any public discussion, tho presidium of tho Central Ereoutive 
ConVmitteo (TSIK) suddenlj issued a decree requiring all tho republics of the USSR to 
add to their criminal codes an article making homosoxnality between adult men punishable 
by three to fi-po years’ imprisonment , and if done mth mmors or dependants or accom 
pinied by force, by impraonnient from five to eight years It is understood that this 
drastic action followed on the discovery of centres of demoralisation of boys, duo to the 
influence of certain foreigners who Here summarilj expelled from soviet terntorj 

* Sed Tirine, by Ella Winter, pp 19 30 
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of the piibhc opimon as to wiiat is or is not done ” 

On the other hand^ many actions regarded^as crimes in othei coimtries 
are, in the USSE, left only to moral reprobation The soviet authorities 
have, in fact, been slow to bring to bear upon moral issues the method 
of statutory prohibition of actions deemed to be wrong The wai-time 
prohibition of the supply of vodka was qmckly repealed when the bad 
effects of such a law m positively increasmg the consumption of dangerous 
home-made substitutes became manifest “ We do not try ”, said a 
ieadmg morahst, “ to legislate our people mto good behaviour , we do 
not try to pass one moral law foi all our people To a large extent 
our morals must grow out of the way of hfe ” ^ Much is dehbeiately left 
to pubhc- opinion “The fundamental human urges of vamty, pride, 
ambition, the desire for approbation — the wish to stand well with one’s 
fellows — ^these are ”, it has been said, “ as strong in the Soviet Union as 
m our own world Young Eussians want as much as anyone else to do 
the ‘ done ’ thing , what is done and what is thought are stronger in- 
centives to behaviour even than with us ” ^ Thus an attempt to commit 
smcide is not a cnminal offence m the USSE, but is nevertheless contrary’ 
to morals “ Though not a crime, it is necessary to condemn smcide ”, 
writes Yaroslavsky “ Only tued and weak people seek this way out 
Qhue, no general opinion will fit everyone’s case , each case must be 
analysed individually , but we cannot consider suicide a way out We 
cannot acqmt the man who takes his own life We must register a 
stefu disapproval of suicide , then fewer people wiU take that way out , 
we should be attentive to the needs of people who find themselves m 
difficult situations, of course , but we must not acquit the weak, nor praise 
them for their wrong step, a step which is harmful to commumsm ” ^ 


Pei sonal Acquisitiveness 

There is, m the USSE, a'widespread and persistent discouragement 
of the personal acquisitiveness m which the Protestant bourgeoisie of 
the Western world saw a social virtue The commumsts, on the contrary, 
are inchned to see in it the root of nearly all social evil What is “ not 
done ” under Soviet Commumsm is the seekmg of personal nches The 
individual ownership of property is not forbidden by law, though many 
forms of wealth and what would otherwise be opportumties for acqiusi- 
tion are monopobsed by the Government, ^ust as m Great Bntam all 
individual ownership is barred in such important enterprises as the 
internal telegraph, telephone and radio system , the whole busmess of 
postal commnmcation , and the coinage oLmoney In the USSE both 
incomes and mhentance m excess of a small maximum are heavily taxed 
at progressive rates, as mdeed they now are to a lesser extent m nearly 

I Emelyan Yaroslavsky, a popular vraiter on etlucs and member o£ the Central Control 
Commission, said this to Ella Winter Soo her Bed Virtue (1633), p 25 
- Ibid p 19 5 Ibid p 37 
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all countries The most marked dificrencc in this connection between 
the USSR and the capitalist world is that the growth of w^ealth m private 
hands is regarded, both officiall} and by public opinion, not as a good 
thing in itself but as alwajs a source of danger to the community, and 
one which maj , in particulai cases, liecome a positive evil 

The only definite limit on personal income is that which the members 
(and candidates for membcmlup) of the Communist Party voluntarily 
impose upon themselves This was first adopted by the Pans Commune 
of 1871 , which laid it down that none of the administrators or officials 
should receive a salarv' lugher than that wluch could be earned by a 
zealous and highly skilled manual w oikcr Mar\ immediately applauded 
this regulation, which Lenin repeatedly insisted on, as qbviating the 
danger of the Government of the slate falhng into the hands of a class 
pecimianly distinguished from the piolctanat to be gov'cmed It has 
been consistently adhered to in the USSR for all the members of the 
Party, though the maximum has been successively raised wuth the nse 
in pnees and wages To this day the rulers of the USSR receive only the 
equivalent of the eammgs of the most lughlv skilled and zealous crafts- 
man They five 111 flats of three or four rooms, 05110113' with no more 
than a single “domestic worker” and with the wife, even of a high 
official, often gomg out to earn wages m one of the Govcniment factories 
or offices, or as a journahst on the staff of one of the newspapers 

There is, indeed, httle that an indivndual can, safely and comfortably, 
do m the way' of personal consumption with any considerable mcome in 
the USSR ^ Any^thing like ostentatious expenditure or luximous livmg 
leads to comment and blame, and presently' to suspicion of counter- 
revolutionary sentiments or activity' In a member of the Party it 
— lOjesently leads to reprimand or remov'al to some other locality, and, if 
persisted in, to expulsion from the Party' It is, indeed, not easy to find 
safe ways of spending any large income The successful writer or actor 
cannot, in the crow ded cities, buy' for money more than the allotted floor 
space in the way of dwelling He cannot go far in coUectmg a library, 
or the pictures he admires, because he cannot get enough rooms m which 
to place them He has hitherto found it difficult to luxuriate m “ deficit 
commodities ” even when he has been willmg to pay' exorbitant prices , 
although this may' have procured him a little of them He may pick up 
discarded jewellery' for his wife, but she will not find it comfortable to 
display more than one piece at a time, and she will have nowhere to 
keep it safely What one can do with a large mcome is to travel ex- 
tensively' within the wide bounds of the USSR, with such comfort as 
can be got , rto go to unlimited theatres and concerts , to improve the 
education of one's children by engagmg pnv ate tutors , to devote one- 
self to scientific research or the wxitmg of books , to mdulge withm the 
hnuts of discretion, in the joy's of drinking and gambhng , to get special 

^ This IS the theme of an amusing norel, translated mto English as The jAttle Oo^den 
Calf, hj Hya nf and Eugene Petlov (1932, 384 pp ) 
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medical attendance and nuismg for any members of one’s family who 
are ill , to have one’s own automobile, and one’s own cbaufieur,, and, 
if desired, even more than one But nobody will find it comfortable to 
abandon liis vocation in order to lead a life of leisure Unless bis bealtb 
bad failed, or old age bad come, siicb a course of conduct would presently 
get bim into trouble in one way oj: another , and the end rmgbt come, 
one mgbt, in a peremptory summons to the headquarters of the Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, where a severe examination m one of its 
departments, very much hke the GPU, would bung to fight the fact 
that he was infrmgmg a fundamental principle of the soviet regime, 
that “ if a man do not work neither shall he eat ’ — ^m short, that he was 
guilty "of conduct so immoral as to be counter-ievolutionary ' 

The attitude towards saAung and investmg by the individual is some- 
what confused Por waste of any kind there is umversal condemnation, 
vrhich in the case of ostentatious hvmg — ^what Veblcn called “ con- 
spicuous waste ” — excites general contempt But pecumary saving by 
the indi\idual has ceased to be a recogmsed virtue The child is not 
taught to save Pioneers and Comsomols seldom think of savmg as a 
personal duty The wage-earner realises that he wiU be adequately 
provided for in siclcness and infirmity, m unemployment and old age 
His children will at all times have the essential of health His widow 
will not be allowed to starve His own burial or that of a member of 
his family will be no burden on the survivors Why should he save ^ 
The social object of indmdual savmg m capitahst coimtries — ^the in- 
ciease of the nation’s capital — ^is, m the USSR, secured by Government 
action to a fai greater extent than it is achieved in other countries by 
personal savings ^ , 

On the other hand, the Government Savmgs Bank offers a high rate 
of interest on deposits both small and great , and may also occasionally 
oblige the depositoi by transferring without charge any sum on his order 
to the account of any other person in the USSR, thus establishing in 
prmciple a system of drawing by cheque on a current account, which 
the British Governnlent Post Office Savmgs Bank refuses to allow 
Moreover, the State Bank (Gosbank) sells for cash attractive “ obhga- 
tions ” of the Soviet Government, yielding either rouble dividends or 


^ In Great Britain, among the wage earners, and to some extent also among the lower 
middle class, the motives for saving are mamly twofold Such persons hardly ever save 
for the purpose of mcreasmg the capital available for additional mduatrial enterprises 
Partly they save for security of maintenance of themselves and their families in future 
vicissitudes, notably sickness and unemployment, burial and old age, and unforeseen 
cont mgencies Tins incentive is superseded in the tjSSR by the universal provision under 
social insurance of all wage or salary earners , and by the cooperative provision for non- 
workmg members in “the collective farms and fisheries Ihe other motive for saving in 
Great Britam is the desire to accumulate, out of exiguous weekly incomes, sums sufficient 
to purchase articles of clothing, hoots, furniture, bicycles or weless sets on which they 
have set their hearts, or for annual holidays This motive for savmg is apparently nearlj 
as effective in the USSR as in Great Britain, especially now that payment by instalments 
has spread so widely m the latter country 
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lotteiy prizes, 01 (if purcliasccl in vahi(a), a solid 7 per cent interest 
remdted quarterly to any part of tlie rvorld, and redeemable on demand 
in gold roubles ot tbeir current equivalent m lalula of any other country. 
This maj seem to encourage saving, and ev en the creation of an mcome 
independent of work But the amount so invested by any individual in 
tlie USSE IS not largo, and such an investor iinds liis total income lessened 
by an income-tax on Ins earnings vith the steepest of progressions, vshilst 
his capital accumulations arc, in due course, equally cut doivn by the 
steepest of progressive death duties The vhole arrangement seems to 
be regarded as a temporat} conv'cmence to the Sonet Government m 
attracting a certain amount of capital m loliila from abroad, for -rthieh 
purpose newspaper adv'ertisements are non (1935) used in Great Britain, 
the Uiuted States and France It also enables the Government, bj 
attracting paper roubles from the investor in the USSR, to reduce to 
that extent the issue of additional paper moncj that would otherwise 
be required to mcrease the working capital of each office or trust To 
take a share m each successive internal loan is, in fact, regarded as the 
patriotic duty of all recipients of wages or salary, often collectively 
determined by vote of each local umt of the trade union, which calls 
upon rtb members to contribute a month’s income, as a w ay of ensuring 
the fulfilment of the current Fne-Ycar Plan This is irmversally re- 
garded as a sacrifice of additional personal consumption, m the nature 
of a tax on the wage or salar}, refusal of which would be justified onl) 
by exceptional family circumstances So much is this the case that those 
who mvest a month s eai iiings in the internal loans, on winch no interest 
IS usuall} paid, but only lotterj" prizes on the draivn bonds, frequently 
omit to claim then pi izes ' 

The Duly of the Patty Member 

It remains to be stated that the members of the Communist Party 
(including the so-called candidates who are treated as probationar}'' 
membeis, with the one disability that they are not allowed to vote m 
Party meetings) are held to a lughor standard of personal conduct than 
the ordinary citizen They have vdlimtanly pledged themselves to two 
of the three characteristic obligations of the religious orders of Christiamt} , 
namely to poverty, to the extent of never acceptmg for themselves any 
larger salarj'’ or wages than the common maximum lard down by the 
Party rule , and to obedience to the corporate decisions and commands 
of the Party authorities Any breach of duty m these matters may be 
visited by reprimand and demotion , and may ultimately lead to ex- 
pulsion from the Party ^ But there is no enforcement of these Party 
obligations by the sovuet courts of law 

* It may be explained that, contrarj to an impression common nhroad, the Partj 
member who is dismissed from office, or oven expelled from the Partj, is not loft to etan e 
Since 1930, at any rdto, he finds no serious difficnltj in getting tal en on again though 
probablj in a less responsible capacity, in one or other of the public enterprises alirajs 
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' Apart from tliese Wo obligations to tbe Party, members bave no 
moral duties other than those of non-Party persons "Unlike the monastic 
orders of Christendom or Buddhism, the Commumst Party prescribes to 
its members no exceptional mode of hfe, and no such special duties as 
continuous prayer, or praise, or meditation But m their hfe as citizens, 
Party members are expected to reach and to maintain a higher standard 
of behaviour than the non-Party mass K a man or 'woman is summoned 
before the People’s Court or other legal tnbunal, the first question asked 
IS -whether he or she is a Party member Upon conviction for any offence 
agamst the la-w the Party member will be condemned to a more severe 
penalty than a^on-Party man If the conduct of a Party member 
becomes a matter of public scandal, whether about drinlong habits, or 
profligacy in sexual relations, or merely lavish expenditure on personal 
amusement, he -will be reprimanded and warned, and eventually expelled 
from the Party which he is considered to have disgraced ^ 


To Each according to Ms Needs 

At this point we recall the answer given to us by the distinguished 
commumst leader of thought, already referred to at the opemng of this 
section, when we asked what was the criterion of good and evil, to the 
effect that whatever contributed to the bmldmg up of the classless society 
was good, and whatever impeded it was bad It is, indeed, a fundamental 
prmciple of communist ethics that every mdmdual should actively strive 
to brmg about a condition of social equahty He must insist on the 
complete abohtion of prmlege, whether for the benefit of a particu- 
lar sex, or class, or grade, or rank, or even of a particular race It is a 

seeking additional employees As for tke promment momlierB of the Party removed from 
high office or oven expelled from the Party, no see them bahitmlly given other posts, 
often of dignity and importance, and even of equal salary, though of less political influence, 
and ilaually awav from Moscow or Lenmgrad Thus Tomsky, after bemg ousted from 
leadership of the trade imions, was eppomted head of Ogiz (the State Puhhshmg House 
of the RSFSR) , Ryanazoi , after dismissal from the Marx Engels Institute, became 
director of the Museum at Saratov , Rakovsky, who had supported Trotsky, was made 
head of a provmoial university, and, after his dignified recantation and submission, ivas 
appomted Assistant People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR and sent as chief Govern 
ment representative to international conferences (Red Cross, etc ) , whilst Zinoviev and 
Kamenev were repeatedly readmitted to the Party and found new salaried posts after 
their successive expulsions In 1935 Enukidze, who had been secretary to the Central 
Executive Committee (TSEK) for over a decade, was removed from that important office 
for habitual negligence, and immediately transferred to the presidency of the Trans 
Caucasian Federation IVhen further investigation brought to light unsnspteted depths 
of the grossest negligence, ho was expelled from tho Party and dismissed from his new office 
with public disgrace But he was promptly made assistant to the Government super 
intendent of Kislovodsk (see p 841), a not unpleasant position 

t H Bukharin wrote m 1924 “ These are the commandments not to smoke , not 

to drink , to follow certain rules as to sexual relations , to develop m everybody a sense 
of class consciousness and class ambition , to promote communist education , to create 
coihmunisl specialists, sportsmen, social workers, etc ” (mcludod in The. Old Morals and 
the New, edited by A Borisov, with preface bj Emelyan "STaroslavsky, 2nd edition, 
Moscow, 1925, pp 18 27) 
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poMtivc (iut) of o\(>ry inciiviflnal to Peck the pood life for <ilk \utlioul <1 ib- 
qu dification of an} 

There IP no hesitation or dubiel} about llie means b} \shi<h this 
social cqudity ni the good life can be ntfnincd Tin first Tcquireraent 
IS a great increase in tlie prodiution of nialthj witli a \ie\i t-o a nia'Vininl 
chstiibution of its benefits .mioiia the nhole of the people aiie coni- 
intinisni t night b\ ^Iar\ and Ijiigcls consinicd tlu llolshcviks, ami 
(as s\c think) has nov (oininrcd tlu bulk of the population of the Uf^SR, 
that oiil} by the comjilefe liquid liion of the landlord and capitalist, with 
their constant exploitation of the workirs and b} the substitution, in 
nealth production, of public service for profit making could the neccssar} 
tinnsfoxmation of the ilhtciate, siiperntitious brutalised discaaed and 
porert) -stridden population of the USSR be eficitcd it ims accordingly 
been in tlie framework of the (ollectnisatinn of wealtli production, be- 
coming escr more iieaih compUte, that tbc Coiiinunnst Party has 
adopted, enlarged ind clcccdopid, almost out of recognition, the various 
social services that the vesteni world has still onR impirfcctly and 
tentatn ely put ni operation Jvotablc among (hcin, as we has t described,* 
are those relating to health with mitcniitv and infant can , the pro 
\jsiou for sickness luumphnment and old ige , education from the 
kindergarten to the ^IIu^lr‘'lf^ , and the town and country planning, 
and the rehousing foirauip jiirt of tiic (nnsfoimation of the physitnl 
enc ironmcnt of e\ery family, whiiU is henig eflcttod 

lu the transformation of the ch irar ter and habits of tbc people that 
is being thus wrought, it has jiroccd possible to proceed, almost at a 
bound much furthci tow aids the formula of “from each according to 
his ability, and to each aicordine; 10 his needs”, in the organisation of 
social ser\ ices, than m that of v t alth production as described m a pres lous 
chapter- It has been found tliat the cm ironment il conditions of health 
in bodi ind mind, tlic procasion of education, and oppoitunitics for 
every kind of fulturc, can be successfully distributed infhout money 
and without price to ocery person m the land 0\or this important 
part of the field it has pioccd practicihle to deal with the indicidual 
irrespecticc of the amount of -wealtli that he produces or po''ses'jes, 
genumely according to the particular needs of himself and his dependants 
So far as health education and economic security’ are concerned complete 
equality of opportunity is of the nature of the case iMiatevcr may be 
the race or colour, or the affluence of the political influence of the familjr 
head, the wife and mother, the infant, the school child, the college 
adolescent, and the adult seeking to extend liis Ivnow ledge, in the USSR, 
find provided for tliem in these realms, usually without fee and nrtual]} 
mthout limit, whatever their peculiar needs require 

The western world has, with grc,at hesitation nndxmany’ qualms of 
doubt, latterly gone a little way’ in this direction, e\ en if only m adopting 

» Chapter X in Part II , “ The Kcmalang ol Man " 

* Chapter IX in Part EE , " In Place ot Profit ” 
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the new term “ social services ” But for the most part, capitahst society 
has refused to abandon the “ pew-rent ” prmciple which the Protestant 
Churches mthe mneteenth century apphed to the mmistrations of rehgion 
Just as those who took pait m Protestant rehgious worship were, in 
England and theJLJmted States, usually allotted seats nicely graduated 
in amemty accordmg to the annual payment made for them, and there- 
fore accordmg to social class, so such advantages as any schoohng beyond 
the rudimente, any treatment of the sick superior to the “ bottle of 
physic ”, and any but the scantiest family dwelhng, together with aU 
provision of liolidays, travel and c^tiire, are, for the most part, even to 
this day, allotted to those only who can pay for them, and, very largely, 
in proportion to the payment made by each Such an organisation of 
society IS diametrically the opposite of that required by commumst 
ethics, and one which every soviet citizen is called upon to withstand 
and prevent 

EOncal Pi ogress in the USSR 

It IS hard, m such a flux as we have described to formulate any 
judgment- as to commumst ethics as a whole We see the emergence 
and the continuous evolution of a systematic code of behaviour What 
IS “ done ” and “ not done ” is a matter of incessant discussion, especially 
among the young people of either sex, and particularly m the many tens 
of thousands of local umts of the Comsomols There has been, durmg' 
the second decade of the revolution, a defimte reaction agamst the out- 
burst of licence that followed on the general overturn of 1917 Pubhc 
opinion had asserted itself, with steadily increasmg force, to lessen the - 
bad behaviour that was found to render life uncomfortable to the mass 
Universal schoohng , voluntary attendance at evemng classes , the 
growth of clubs and sports associations , and greatly increased facilities 
for rational amusement, have cooperated with a definite increase in 
disciphne, mside the factory and outside, to bring about a general better- 
ment of personal conduct There is visible in the summer of 1936, and 
not only among the Comsomols, a distinct tendency towards what we 
can only style puntamsm of a rational land, founded, not on rehgion, 
but on hygiene and on economics , and mamfestmg itself, not m prayer 
and fasting, but m the modern essentials of the good bfe, notably in 
improvement of one’s own qualifications and character, m the fulfilment 
of family duties, and m a personal behaviour useful to society and con- 
siderate of the comfort of others 


The Withering of the Slate 

And what about the future Had Marx and Lemn no vision of a 
more glorious flowermg of the individual in the perfected sociahst state 
than that which can be enjoyed m the USSR of to-day ^ The soviet 
authorities never fail to explam, to their own people as well as to foreign 
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onquuers, that the element of direct and positive coercion mvolved ih 
the plannmg of the environment, whether economic or cultural, is, by 
the verv nature of the commumst orgamsation of society, transient arid 
temporary The state, it is asserted, is destmed arid intended graduall} 
to wither away, so that, e\entually, the “ government of persons ” will 
he wholly replaced by the “ adnumstration of thmgs ’ What is the 
meamng of this apparently mcredible but undoubtedly smcere forecast 
of social evolution under Soviet Communism ^ 

We must note first the defimtioii given to the word “ state ”, To 
the average Briton oi American, imaffected by anythmg that Hegel 
may have asserted, the word “ state ’ (as in “ these XJmted States ”) 
means nothmg else than the nation, or commumtj of citizens, as organised 
in the correlative forms of go\ emment and governed To the Marxian, 
as to the Hegehan, the state means something quite difierent, namely — 
apart from the mass of the people who are governed — the essentially 
coeieive machinery of government itself, estabbshed m capitalist countnes,' 
as communists assert, by the dommant social class or classes, for the 
maintenance of private property in the means of production and the 
mcrease of the resultant unearned income * Such a co mm unity is some- 

I Professor Lasti, m lus stimuJatmg book The State in Theory and Practice (1935), 
gives the folloiving definition of tlie state “ We say that the Russian state -nent com 
munist in the Noi ember Revolution of 1917 ive mean, in fact, tliat a body of men 
became its government nho uere able to use the sovereignty of the Russian state for the 
purposes we broadly tall communist Whenever a state acts in some given waj it is 
mvariablj because those who act as its government decide, rightly or wrongly, to use its 
sovereign power in (hat given way The state itself, uTSober rcabsm, never acts , it is 
acted for by those who have become competent to determine its policies Por every 
critical challenge to law involves a threat to order, and overj government, where ordCr 
IS threatened, wall necessarily use the armed forces of the state to preserve it Prom 
this angle the state maj legitrmatelv bo regarded ns a method of organiamg the pubho 
power of coercion so that, in all normal circumstances, the will of the government may 
prevail It is a power outside and above that of the ixiople as a whole It is in suspense 
so long as the will of government is unchallenged , it becomes operative immediately the 
effectiveness of that vnll is m danger And it is the possession of this legal right to resort 
to coercion Which distinguishes the government of the state from the government of all 
other associations The authority of a trade union or a church over its members is never 
a coercive autlionty m the first instance , it can onh become such when the state decides 
to support the trade umon or the church The sanction of that support is always, m final 
analj sis, the same it is the knowledge that behind the decision of the state is the coercive 
power of those armed forces upon whose services its rulers are legally entitled to rely ” 
(pp 25 28) To this definition he adds ‘‘ Por it can never be said too often, especially of 
that material basis which is decisive in determinmg social relations, that men think 
differently who live diffetentlv, and that the unity which gives endurance and stabHitv 
to a faoeielv is therefore unattamable where they live so differently that they cannot hope 
to see life in the same terms It is the poison of inequality which has wrought the rum 
of all great empires m the past For what it does is to break the loyalty of the masses to 
the common life, and, thereby, to persuade them, not seldom rightlj , that its destruction 
alone can build the path to more just conceptions of statehood In the long run, the 
exercise of power for ends unequally shared alwajs breeds enw and hate and faction in 
h society , and no fabric 6an Surviv c the circulation Of these evils in its tissues Until 
Marx, it IS true to saj that most political speculation was inadequate because it failed 
to understand the domuntmg influence of the property relation m determining the pur 
poses of the state It is ih the proper grasp of that influence only that an adequate theory 
of political obligation can bo found ” (pp 102 103) 
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times termed tlio ‘/police state' {Vemdhing), m coiittast -witli tire 
subsequently developed “ liousekeepmg state ” constituted ' by ' the 
citizens, eitlier as electors or leprescntativcs on public bodies or as in- 
dividual members of voluntary associations, for tbe admimstration 
{Wtilschqft or geshon) of tbeir common affairs 

Tbis Hegelian conception of the state is not that ■which lies at the 
base of tbe practice of the USSR 'which indeed avoids the use of the 
tenn “ state ” for the Soviet Umon, ]ustas it discards the ivord “ Russia ’ 
in the designation of the government of the community In the nunds 
of the admimsrratoTS of the So%net Umon, and those of the philosophers 
■who explain its policy, -what is being bmlt up in the USSR is not a govern- 
ment apart from the mass of the people, exercising aiithoiity over them 
What they behevc themselves to be constructing is a new' t-ype of social 
orgamsation m -which the people themsehes, in their threefold capacity 
of citizens, producers and consumers, unite to realise the good life This 
IS m fact not a state in the old sense of the w'ord, but an organised plan 
of h-vung -winch the people as a whole adopt, compnsing (a) defence agamst 
assailants , (6) procuring the means of the fullest life , (c) shaiing these 
means among thcrasch es -wuthout class or other priidleges ^ What they 
■wisuahse is a new form of society, unhke any other , made up of a lughly 
elaborate and cxticmely varied texture of manv kinds of collective 
orgamsation, by the universal membership of winch tlio tnieicsts and 
desires of all (he diffcicnt sections of the population mil be fulfilled in a 
manner and to a degree never yet attained in any othei commimty Hence 
the development, as we have described, of the midtiform democracy of 
man as citizen, man as producer and man ns consumer With them, as 
every populous commumty needs leadership, there stands the new and 
unique professional association, which we have termed the Vocation of 
Leaderslup This \ocation, following the pattern of -various professions 
in other societies, is reci uited by cooption according to pi escribed standards 
of Lnowdedge and character With them, too it enjoys corpoiate auto- 
nomy and self-determmation m its professional pohey It is without 
statutory powers, but it Is, in effect, contmuously seekmg ratification 
of its corporate decisions not only through the acquiescence of public 
opimon, but also m the active cooperation in the admimstiation of a 
majority of the citizens themselves 

But tlus new type of social orgamsation, less than tw^enty years old, 
IS not yet fiee from entanglement -with the remnants of tire old society 
out of which it sprung In its piiismt of the good liie, it is still assailed 

* In England, tlic “ liouseKeopuig state ’’ first a}3peared m the form of roluntarj 
associations for such purposes as paving, cloansmg and lighting tho thoroiiglifares of the 
growing cities Ihesc associations prcscntlj obtained from Parlianiont stahitorj powers 
(in what "vicro called Xiocal Acts ) to make all tho householders compiilsorilv into 
inemhers, so far as concerned the pajmicnt of contributions, and to uarrant the execution 
of other improvements, including tho mamifacturo of gas It was out of these associations, 
called Commissioners, that English municipal entorpriEC-aas derived (Stahtlory Aiithontia 
fw Spectal PiirposM, bj S and B Webb, 1022, especiaUy tho last chapter, on " Tho Old 
Prmoiplos and the New ”) 
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by eueniies from -mtliin as well as from without ^ It therefore deems 
necessary for defence the mamtenance of an extensive and elaborately 
equipped mihtary force, able to repel a hostile v orld m arms Equally 
necessary is the maintenance of courts of law and drastic penal sanctions, 
in order to deal effectively with enemies within the Umon who still refuse 
to accept loyally an established order \nth which they some of them 
honestly disagree In short, there is declared to be still a state of war, 
whether marked b} indmdiial sabotage or by wilful default in the fulfil- 
ment of social obligations, or by sporadic outrages and persistent threats 
of foreign invasion 

The present condition is accordmglj regarded as a transition stage 
m which the new social order is not yet completely established When 
tins stage has been passed, it is beheved that it will be possible gradually 
to dispense with the instruments of coercion in mternal relations, even 
before the state of the world enables all armies to be abolished It is 
assumed that the new type of community, with its elaborate and varied 
social texture — ^whether the pyramid of soviets from village to All-Umon 
Congfijss, with their innumeiable executive organs , or the nation-wide 
federations of trade umons and artels of mdustiial owner-producers, and 
presently also of collective farms , or the still vaster network of con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies , or the penumbra of voluntary associations 
foi innumerable purposes by which all the pubbc bodies are surrounded 
and interpenetrated — will be able to obtain a sufficient degree of general 
loyalt-s and of assent to the good life that these “ collectives ” both 
make possible and embody, without any other coercion than that of 
education and public opmion This, we gather, is the “ withermg of the 
state ” — to use the Jlarxian phrase — ^that is to-day foreseen and pre- 
pared for in the USSR 

Even this seems too utopian for the Briton or the Amencan, vho 
finds it hard to beheve that there will not always exist mdmduhls who, 
from whatever motive, will, at one time or other, refuse or neglect to 
cooperate with their neighbours, to such an extent as actually to thwart 
what is devised to promote the common good , and who will therefore 
need to be suppressed by a police force 

But let us consider why the foreigner finds it difficult to share tne 
optimism of the soviet philosophers m this respect He may be prepared 
to beheve that ti}e.active opponents of the USSR, who at present watch 
from Pans or Prague, -^arsaw or Riga, Belgrade or Harbm, for any 
chance of destroying the Bolshevik Government, will presently die out, 
or become discouraged by elation of the tacit coimivance'of foreign 
governments, and by the formajJ acqmescence of aU the states of the 
world 111 the continuance of the ^viet Government But every citizen 
of a capitalist country is consciou^ of the extensive imderworld beneath 
its apparent order, ftom which there* emerges a contmual stream of common 
cnminals, which he cannot believd to be lackmg in the USSR Such a 
citizen IS, however, usually unawijre of the very large percentage of all 
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tliG orime^ in lus own country tliat ore coimnittecl bj'' incii and ■woTncii 
who are desperately -poor Nearly all minor thefts and malversations 
are directly occasioned, i£ not caused, by their pcrpctiatois being at 
the time, without regular employment at wages sufficient for^their 
maintenance, or actually without the means of subsistence Second 
only to destitution as a cause of crime is the habit of acquisitiveness 
nhich has become a social disease It is hard for the Biiton or tlie 
American to realise how large a part, not only of crime, but also of the 
temptation to default in one’s social obligations is due to the ingrained 
pdsitive passion of acquisitiveness, reinforced by' the negative dread of 
poverty, which has been for centuries fostered by the institution of 
private property in the means of pioduction, and the use of these for 
mdividual profit-making, csjiccially in the “ epoch of scarcity ’ out of 
which, as regards the mass of the population, the capitalist norld has 
not yet emerged Mte do not knon nhat jiroportion of the mn]oi crimes 
agamst property— such ns foigery and cmbczrlement, the promotion of 
fraudulent companies and the shady piactices of the Stock Exchange — 
are committed by brokers or dealers on commodities or securities , or 
by financiers of all sorts, together mth their clerks and other subordi- 
nates , or byy trustees or sohcitors who are false to the trusts that they 
have undertaken But it seems at least likely that, in a society m which 
these classes have ceased to exist, the crimes specially charactenstic of 
their occupations would eventually disappear Probably no one horn 
m the nineteenth century can realise adequately^ the extent to which 
crimes agamst property will he lessened among a generation reared, as 
that of the USSR wiU be, mthont nsl of dcsMiHion tn any of (he viasm- 
tildes of life, and thus without even the apprehension of it , mthout cvei 
witnessing the masses of private property' Avhich at present tempt to crime 
so many of those who have the handling of them , and also without any' 
more thought of the possibility of making a fortune by speculative 
dealings or by employing other iicople for profit, than the village post- 
mastoi has of ownmg the piofitahle postal' senuce of lus owm or any' 
other country — a generation which will also have grown up m full con- 
sciousness of so much of an epoch of plenty' as to be at all times fully 
msured agamst actual want 

That there will alway's remain occasional lapses in conduct, due to 
temptations and emotions unconnected with wealth or the absence of 
wealth, would be admitted by commimists themselves Communism is 
not anarchism , rathci it is the polar opposite of anarchism Mffiat is 
expected in the fully developed communist society is, not that everybody 
, will be at all tunes perfect m his behaviour, but that these occasional 
lapses will be dealt with otherwise than by penal laws and cruel piuush- 
ments 

The social influences and devices by winch, m the USSR, the necessary 
acqmescence and cooperation of the whole of the population m the 
_ general plan of livmg may be secured without recourse to the sanctions 
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of imprisonment, floggmg or execution, ivill, it is expected, be manifold 
Apart from the umque elaboration of the representative system, there 
will, it 18 clear, be a great extension of what we have termed Measurement 
and Pubhcity And the expenence of the USSR has already shown how 
successfully, by a highly evolved series of expedients, a voluntary and 
essentially spontaneous pubhc opmion may be brought to bear, almost 
irresistibly, upon those who, in one or other way, fail m their civic duty 
or tahe from the commumty more than they give to it 


Measurement and Pubhcity 

It will be seen that we couple measurement with pubhcity Soviet 
Commumsm is fully alive to the importance of pubhcity in pubhc affairs , 
and there is, as we have shown probably a greater volume of pubhc 
discussion of them m the USSR, by a larger proportion of the population, 
than in any other country The mterminable discussion on all pubhc 
affairs m the factories and throughout cities, is rapidly extending to the 
countiy distncts, where the village meetmg and now often the village 
club-room, provides a perpetual forum The Government departments 
constantly feed the widely read newspaper press with facts and figures 
on ei ery branch of administration The newspapers revel m the “ self- 
cnticism ” involved m the exposure of every case of defect or deficiency 
m the admimstration The soviet leaders make their frequent speeches 
not only longer, but also much more educational than those of the states- 
men in other countries, by their constant cnticism of departmental 
shortcomings, and even by fierce exposures of admmistratne failures 
This publicity is already aided by extensive methods of objective measure- 
ment of the result of every branch of administration The soviet statisti- 
cal ^ervuce is, in all its ramifications, probably the largest m the world 
It IS rightly felt that wuthout measurement there can be no accurate 
knowledge This demands a contmuous extension not only of detailed 
statistics of what can be precisely measured, such as tons of grain, or 
square 3mrds of textiles, but, even more urgently, of qualitative standard- 
isation, so that the statistics can convey definite information as to the 
lands and quahties, the excellences and the defects, of the output or 
other results 

In our Chapter IX entitled “ In Place of Profit ’ we have described 
many of the expedients ahead} adopted by the Commumst Party and 
Soviet Government to ensure an exact reckonmg-up of every man’s 
work, and of the results'of the activities of each factory or plant, whether 
with regard to the productivity of labour, the use of raw matenal, the 
care of machinery, and the full utilisation of all the instruments of pro- 
duction This formed part of the duty of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection when separate bodies of workers and peasants accompamed 
by speciahsts, roamed about the country mvestigating this plant or that 
factory, and reporting the results to the factory management, to the 
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Trade Union and to Gosplan Tins certainly secured publicity but not 
always accuracy of measurement Altboiigli tbe informal juries of in- 
spection may be continued by the trade umons, this imjiortant mstitution 
was wtually superseded m 1931 by the two Control Commissions of the 
Soviet Government and the Communist Party respectively, made up of 
full-time investigators who were deputed to discover every failure to 
carry out successful^ the decisions or commands that had been issued ^ 

Even more important, from the standpomt of discoveiing hidden 
waste, was the tentative adoption, dmmg the past few years, of a primi- 
tive systctti of cost-accounting The so-called Cost-Accounting Brigades, 
formed under the supervision of the trade-union and factory^ committees, 
have sought to discover, by analysis of the total cost of production of 
each product, the points at which time was lost or waste of material 
occurred To this w'as added the influence of socialist competition be- 
tween brigades, factories, plants, ships, collective farms, mumcipahties 
and even repubhcs , the results being widely published, the wnnners 
rewarded, and the losers helped by^ the wunuers to brmg up their pro- 
ductivity This has meant an immense amount of measurement and 
pubhcity, largely of a kind elsew here unknown 

But aU this inspection and annly'Sis has left unascertamed and un- 
recorded most of the cases in which the quality of the product varied 
from the standard, and'was often sadly defective Soviet statisticians 
are accordingly studying how they can brmg to bear an exact measurelnent 
of quality, in supplement of the simple measmement of tons of gram or 
square metres of cloth 

Now' the only universal measure of quality applicable to all commodi- 
ties and services is then common value in money It is with this valua- 
tion in money that the statisticians of other countries usually content 
themselves m their measurement of aggregate' production and con- 
sumption If has, howevei, two fundamental faults as a yardstick of 
quality Money, whether coin or paper, gold or silver, the rouble or the 
dollar, is itself of perpetually shifting value in exchange, and is conse- 
quently not to be relied on for comparisons between difiercnt years or 
difteient places Some measure of quality can be gained, in deahng with 
certain commodities, by adding statistics of weight to those of superficial 
area Thus it is proposed that in all forms of textile cloth, w'hether of 
cotton, wool, hair, siUc, rayon or mixed substances, each package or 
unit for transportation should be measured simultaneously in square 
metres and m pounds weight It is said that such a double measurement 
w'ould be of great value m revealing certain qualitative differences 
Under consideration m the USSR are also the various systems of grading 
according to quality, by mdependent pubhc officials, which have been 
adopted by some countries concerned to mamtam the reputation of their 
exports of butter, etc The success of the voluntary British Standards 
Association 111 securing a large amount of standardisation, especially in 
' 1 See Appendix VI lo Pari I p 3b5 
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engmeermg components and construction materials, is also bemg studied 
as possiblj proving useful as suggestmg measurements of quality 


A Universal Audit 

To obtam tbe fullest utility from any collection of statistics, wbetber 
quantitative or qualitative, demands tbe adoption of another social 
instiument It involves the development of a systematic audit of every 
blanch of administration, not only as regards its transactions m money, 
or its use of stamps, or its S3’^stem of bookkeeping, but extending to all 
its achievements in commodities and sennces, and to all the results 
intended or umntended, of its operations on the -workers concerned, or 
on the consumers whom it serves, .or upon other branches of the admims- 
tration, or upon the locality m which it operates Cost-accounting, in 
the sense of determining precisely the cost, not only of every commodity 
but also of each component in eiety commodity, in comparison -with that 
of each of them "in other establishments or other countries, or by other 
processes, would form an important part of such an audit But the 
general economic and social results of the enterprise as a vhole would 
be of no less interest Such a universal audit — not yet existing in any 
country ^ — ^wiU, ve predict, become an mvaluable instrument in the 
Jleasurement and Publicity that will play perhaps the largest part of 
the “ endless adventure ” of the art of government during the remamder. 
of the twentieth centurj 

The psychological conditions of such an audit are seldom adequately 
appiecnted It should be conducted by highly tiamed e-qperts — trained 
in the special art of auditing — entirely unconnected, not only -with the 
management of the enterprise under exammation, but also ynth the 
management of any enterprise whatsoever , and confined to the one 
piofcssion of auditmg, m which they vould pass their whole time m 
examining successively all the enterprises of the commuiut) , and eventu- 
ally, in a ne-v\ “ international ”, those also of other commumties Thej' 
would have no responsibility for any^ of them, and hke-wise no authority 
They could dismiss nobody They could not even reprimand anybody 
They would only make their reports on what they had sem, addmg 
any comments and suggestions that they thought helpful The manage- 

^ The nearest ai)proacIi to such a system of uni\ersal audit is seen, perhaps, though 
only m germ,!, in (a) the organised o-rpert profession of public accountants in the 'United 
Kingdom, theWmted States and the British Dominions , (6) fho official auditors of the 
'Ministrv of HMlth in Fngland and AValcs, uhose work is confined to the operations of 
the Local Go\ emment authorities , and (c) the office of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of the tVitcd Kingdom, whoso 3 urisdiction extends only to tlio expenditure of 
moneys voted b\ Y''rl>'‘nient All these ha-vo the qualities of highly trained expertise, 
independence of tff'wo uhosc iiork they audit, irresponsibility for the success of the 
enterprise , and powJtlessness to reprimand or dismiss But their audit is confined prac - 
tically to cash, stamp^nd stores, and to calcidations of profit and loss , it never enquires 
into social results, and^ldom includes eaen comparative cost accounting of components 
or processes , -nhitst it i^ar from being universal 
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ats and the staffs concerned woiild have an opportunity of considering 
reports , and, if desired, of replying to them But the reports 
gether with the rephes, if any), would he influential with the supreme 
horities in the commumty, and eventually, when published with 
dIic opinion, both inside the enterprises and outside them ^ 

Let us consider how this contmuous brmgmg to bear, at every stage, 
organised knowledge and the acid test of accurate statistics, may be 
lected to solve the perenmal social problem of how to combine the 
;hority of the manager or foreman m the factory with the workman’s 
se of personal freedom, and his impulsive resentment of “ government 
m above ” Keported discussions among the Comsomols show that, 
sn m the USSR, there is still some anxiety as to the extent of the 
ihority given to a dnector to decide what shall, and what shall not 
done m the course of the day Some thmk that the workers should 
itrol then own work, or at any rate should be continuously consulted 
lut it Indeed the vital question, who should give orders and who 
luld obey’’ them , whether the government of industry shall be “ from 
)ve ” or “ from below ” , agitates the Labour Movement throughout 
1 world But with the adoption of the prmciple of Measurement and 
bhcity this controversy will become largely meamngless Paradoxical 
this may seem to-day, we venture 'on the prediction that, from the 
ndpoint of personal authority, it will matter far less than at present 
ictly how the executive command is apportioned .In industry, no 
5 than in pohtical admimstration, the combination of Measurement 
ill Pubhcity 18 to-day already underminmg personal autocracy The 

1 In connection with tlio necessity of publication of the auditor’s reports, wc add 
ther suggestion Amid all tho vhirlwind of pubhcity that prevails in the USSR, in 
newspapers, at public meetings and by the informative and critical speeches of tho 
:esmen, the student of admmistration notices one omission There is a marked absence 
he detailed annual report of its proceedings which, in Great Bntam and tho United 
tes, 18 habitually pubhshed by every joint stock company or corporation for tho 
irmation of its shareholders , and likemso, for the information of tho public, by nearly' 
ry department or executive organ, whether central or local The practical substitute 
ho USSR for these detailed statistical reports appears to bo the newspaper paragraph 
irticle, in whioh all the facts likely to bo interestmg to the casual reader are given in 
ractive journalistic form But this is not enough Neither tho casual newspaper 
dor, nor even the busy journalist, is hkely to detect what is socially and economically' 
3 t important among the selected facts and figures that are alone placed before him 
reovfer) dealmg ivith only one enterprise at a time, he is unable to take a comparative t 
a , either of past years or of other enterprises of tho same sort, either at homo or abroad, 
)f all tho different enterprises of the same locality The careful study and comparative 
ilysis of the detailed reports themselves — and especially when illummatcd by reports 
such a comprehensive audit as ivill gradually^ become uniiersal — is the work for the 
med scientist ui economics and other branches of sociology Only from such a pro 
iionally export analysis — ^preferably as the yvork of a scientific research institute — can 
: necessary education of public opimon bo cffectivelv stimulated and wisely directed, 
ough the neyvspaper press and at public meetings Tho requirement from tho manage 
nt of every' enterprise or mstitution m tho USSR, central or local, industrial or cultural, 
1 comprehensiy e, detailed, statistical annual report of all the proceedings of the concern 
:mg the preynous year, to bo prmted and published, and systematically collected and 
de tho subject of critical analysis by specialist scientific institutes, yvould be a yaluable 
iition to the pubhcity already provided for 
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deliberate mtensificatioii of this searclihght of publislied knowledge we 
regard as the comer-fetone of euccessful democracy The need for final 
decision will remain, not merely m emergencies hut also as to pohcy , 
but the decisions which are deducible from ascertained and registered 
facts rouse none of the resentment provoked by assertions of personal 
will Sailors ma}"- mutmy agamst an arbitrary captain, but never against 
the compass A great deal of the old autocracy, once deemed to be 
mdispensable m Government departments and capitalist mdustry alike, 
IS ceasing to be necessary to efhciency, and wiU, accordmgly as democrac}- 
becomes more genumely accepted, gradually be dispensed with "The 
practice of the USSR durmg the past decade has shown that much can' 
be done m tins way It is plam that a steadily mcreasing sphere will, 
except m matters of emergency, be found for consultation among all 
grades and sections concerned, out of which will emerge judgments and 
decisions am\ ed at, very largely, by common consent, which wiU really 
be a common submission to accurately ascertained and authoritatively 
repotted facts, driven home by the silent persuasiveness of the public 
opinion of those concerned The factory committees, the Party groups, 
the directors of factones and plants, the AU-Umon Council of Trade ' 
Unions and Gosplan, will have before them not merely the spontaneous 
promptings of their members’ nunds and not even only the information 
proiided by their own officials, but much more To such yommittees^ 
and councils there will come, is a matter of course, a stream of reports 
from independent and disinterested experts, retamed expressly for this 
professional service, which will cany' with them no coercive anthonty, 
but which will graphically re\eal the results, material and moral, of 
each establishment or of each mdustry, in companson ahke with its 
own past, with the corresponding results of analogous cases elsewhere, 
and with the possibihties opened out by new discoveries great or small 
“ Tovanshclu,” the chairman will say, m openmg a joint meetmg* of 
the factory committee and the management, “you will have read the 
report of the health expert showmg that our stafi has a markedly lower 
standard of health than it had durmg the preceding decade, and lower 
also than the average of the distnct Scarcely less dlsqmetmg is the 
education experts report, which has also been circulated to you, report- 
ing that our young men and women come too tired to the technical 
mstitute to be able to get adequate advantage from the costly instruction 
pro\nded for them On the other hand, we ha\e the best output return 
in the whole mdustry , and, owmg to ypur decision to put" at once into 
practice the new method of operatmg, that was laid before ns m the 
memorandum from the Soviet Control Commission, we have actuallj 
the lowest accident rate ever recorded But it is plam that we cannot 
stand being gazetted to the pubhc as being the most hackwurd m health 
among all the establishments in the mdustry, and as depriving our 
young people of their educational chances The question that we have 
to consider is which of the suggestions put before us, or what modification 
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of them, wc can adopt for improvement in* these respects, consistently 
with maintaining our good position in other respects ” Or we may 
imagine the duector of the trust controlling a great industr} faced with 
reports gmiig, wrth graphic statistics, the results of iu\ estigation of the 
complaints of particular consumers’ oigaiusations, that supplies had 
been irregular or insufficient, owing to some arrangement of holidays, 
or of shifts, or the hours of begmmng and quitting work, that proved to 
result m undue discontmuity of production There might be no idea 
of lengthemng the working day or of lessening the holidays , but the 
problem^of how best to mamtain contmmty of supply would have to 
be faced, and faced in the hght of the reports discussing all the various 
solutions that had been suggested To the obstruction of mere dis- 
gruntled criticism there would always be the chaUengmg reply, “ What 
are your alternative proposals '2 Let us discuss them ” 


The Organisahon of Pttbhc Opinion 

We have seen, in the descriptions of the elections to the pj-ramid of 
soviets, of those in the trade imion and the consumers’ cooperative 
movement, and of the perpetual gathermgs of members in the federated 
mdustrial artels and the collective farms, how large is the part played 
in the USSR by the discussions m public meeting We have described 
m our Chapter IX entitled “ In Place of Profit ”, how varied and exten- 
sive are the expedients by means of which the public opmion of the 
workers in the factory, the mine and the collective farm is brought to ' 
bear on the member who fads to live up to the standard of duty common 
among his comrades and neighbours As another sample of the origmality 
and inventiveness sometimes displayed m creatmg an informed pubbc 
opmion, here is a scene described at a collective farm in the village of 
Shemyahne m the province of Moscow “ The economic plan of the 
kolkhos had been considerably obstructed through inefficiency ”, we are 
told. " At a club meeting a teacher suggested organismg a puppet 
theatre to combat poor work and misconduct on the farm Shortly after- 
wards Petrushka, the puppet, made his bow 

“ AH the kolkhosmla, old and young, came to witness the spectacle 
In the front row, with a sceptical and superior air, sat the kolkhos 
chairman 

“ Bobbing and bowing, Petrushka, the mam character of the show , 
appeared Lorn behind the scenes and in clever hues scored the inefficiency 
of the kolkhos management 

“ No kolkhosnik had over spoken so sharply, so directly and with so 
much wit The audience rqeked with laughter and with assenting voices 
“affirmed Petrushka’s charges 

‘ ' That’s light • ’ they shouted ‘ That’s the boy, Petrushka ' ’ 

“ But it was not merely amusing The puppet’s caustic criticism 
struck home As the curtain fell the kolkhos chairman, his face hind 
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with ni-h(tl hohiiul th> ]»upjKl l»o\ ‘ hhnw inxthm^t \mi want, 

1 tnct'fh or a (onit'dj, ho (nod * onlj r«'inf)%r \oi!r PolTUf-hlfi ’ 

‘ PoinisiiKn, ho\\o\(*r, was not nnioNod lli i infno lo thi>» (la\ 
JIo ci'iitimu's lo work for tlio {looil oj tho] oliJio! 'i lirooiih Jiis ospo iiro*?, 
!)i( f]inirmnn> who wuntofl to Mnn\< him wiis hiin'-oif romo'*i\ and 
tho now ill imipomcnt now work* land in e!o\o with IVtrnsiik i, « ntii niii' 
tho Rhorfcoininirs mid praiiiini Ih'* pood work of tht numlirr'i of tho 
tol!(Hti\c fonn ’ ^ 

Thoro at< , of aiiii--t’ othor vms of ovolnnp mill r>f orpamsiii" tin 
ooliocfivo judpinont tlan th'U of jnihlio (arifatiir- nud n lonirf Wo 
hud in Ihdl n tNjiKnl oMimplo of nponi immis p irticip ition of iiu < hann ^ 
mid mitonuilnlo dinra in an nttoiujif to s.ai the iliv rrop, whiih wia 
fhreal-cnod In n hronkclown of tho irntors ‘nijiphetl to tin i oil ho 1 of a 
parlicul'u district 

“ IVaclors all o\or tho pro\inro", writa Amin Loutso Stroiith ono 
of thoso who t-ook part ' stood in the iithls not uiovinp, for toiiiphx 
misos let to 1)0 nnnUsod Who ino\os in sinh a aiso t Tin "Mnsiov 
Comnuttoo of the Coniinuiiist Pirti, sortnip oar 111 its oihtis tlu ri poits 
of nil 'Moscow’s diiih cllUTp^ncu^, da idos Ih if t]io hronk in flux aovinp 
a most Sfcioiis of ili It doolares a inohilisitioii ’ of nioihamcs Vot 
a Riiipk mcchiiiK in nil Moscow is (omptllod to now. i , that’s not whit 
inohilisition means Moliiination 11.1 ins (hit “hop uiinmiUas m a 
Jiundred centres announce mid promolo llio idea , that iiu t hmiics v illinp 
to gno some time to tin sowing an htdped In ijirir foromoii and follow' 
workirs to nrrmipc their jobs, and go forth on this tunc turned ]mhhc 
tisk inthoiit forfeiting wngo«. while others ina] e n]> tl o gnpi at home 
"What IS the riiotno ? Tlu fun of pnrtiujiiting in saiing tlie sowing, 
111 running the oountrj , the plcasnio of In mg a mid useful \nned life 

“ Automobiles ire also mobilised to » an\ tlu nuchanies to the farms 
Suirp ] have time, I dende to nspoiid to the call Our autos, fne in 
number, loaded with sixteen modianics draw up m the afternoon at the 
't'olokolnnisk 'J’l actor .Station one huiidrod and lift> miles north of 
'Mosoow, to xvhitli wc arc nssigucd Quielh, m (onffrenoe with the 
chief mochanie we learn the condition of tho tract or?., m general and in 
detail ‘ Tlial April lot from Putilov, lie swcirs ‘ 'J'lnrty-thiee we 
got all new ones rotten > Eleven of them can’t move on their own 
powei from the rnilwiix station ’ 

“ Dividing the farms among out five automobilci. we scntlercd each 
to mil own joh At earl) twilight I drove m) load of three ninehmists 
to a little farm of fifty families working their soil m common, with thiee 
tractors Here wc learned n second c inse for the break in tho sowang 
Tlie tractor driv’ers, six on tvvo*shifts, were peasant l)0)s and guls who 
liad seen their first machine one month before When they heard a 
queer sound from the machine they stopped, afraid of brc.iKmg it, and 
waited for the mechanic Iliindrcds of tractors all ovmr 'Moscow pro- 
1 Tilowic Daily ITnos, Tnlj 2, 10 S 3 
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The GomraMy Court 

The unique institution of the Comradel} Court, -wlucli we have else- 
wliore desciibed ^ as an organ of public opinion, demands furtlier mention 
as a valuable contribution to the new social order winch, in the USSR is, 
within its own sphere, actually beginnmg to supersede the coercive 
authority of the “police state” “Russia”, says a recent observer*^ 
“is honeycombed in factory, m farm, in apartment house, with the 
institution known as a Comrades’ Court Tlie Comrades’ Court is 
not a state 3 udicial organ m the ordinaiy sense of the term It is a 
quasiqudicial body, lepresentativc of public opinion m the umt where it 
exercises jurisdiction Its judges hare tenure only for the actual sitting 
over vhich they preside, and they are elected ad hoc by the factory 
workers, the dwellers in the apartment house or the members of the 
collectire farm, as the case may be There is no official procedure at 
its sittings , those 1 attended were conducted r er\ much hkc an English 
trade union meeting, mth ever} one present who felt he had nnythmg 
relevant to say making his coutiibution The inavmium punishment the 
court can inflict is a fine of 10 roubles — or about 10 per cent of the monthly 
wages of the lowest paid Russian worker The court can make repre- 
sentations to the mauagement ibout the conduct of a worker in a factory' 
winch may result m his dismissal by the management , or it may' initiate 
the expulsion of an iindesiiable tenant from his apartment In the 
industrial field and on the farm, the tendency is for the judges of the 
Coiuts to be the best shock-workers there ' This is the case in about 
90 pel cent of them In other spheres, the tendency is to elect the men 
and women who are regarded by the relevant constituency as possessed 
of the best reputation for social mitiative 

‘ The real function of the Courts is twofold On the one hand they' 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear on citizens who are held 
by their comrades to have shown a defective sense of social responsibility' 
m some minor matter It may be persistent lateness m work, or un- 
cleanlmess in the home, or unjustifiable absenteeism, or excessiv'c rude- 
ness to other tenants m the apartment house, or a slanderous tongue, or 
neghgence in carrying out orders Whatever the offence, the Court has 
the invaluable effect of making the culpnt aware of pubhc standards to 
which he must accommodate himself He learns to respect the authonty 
of the Court not from the penalties it may impose — half the cases I 
saw , it imposed no penalties at all — ^not from the pubhc analysis of the 
alleged fault and the silbjection of the offender to the criticism of his 
fellow-workers or neighbours The fact', of course, that tens of thousands 
of citizens hav e poured into the towns since the Revolution makes this 
self-imposed discipline a particularly valuable part of the process of 
social education 

* Chapter IX ui Part II ‘ In Place ol Profit ” 

" Law ami Justice in Soiiei Busata, bv Harold J Laski (1031), pp 36 38 
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comliming different lands of commanders, there are touchy and thought- 
less worloaen who are unable to avoid some resentment at havmg to 
obey uhat comes to them as an incomprehensible but authoritatu e order 
The decision of the Comradely Court, after argument and oral discussion 
b} his fellows, comes to the v orkman in quite another guise The mal- 
content has had his saj He cannot help reahsmg that the judgment 
against him-is the expression of the feeluigs not of any authority above 
lum, but of his own comrades He is far more likely to be weaned from 
the habits to which they object than he would be if he was condemned 
m a court of law under a prohibitorj statute It is the gradual extension 
of this type of orgamsation of public opinion — aided as it ivill be, by 
every improvement in the formation made available by a systematic expert 
audit — that we expect to see mcreasmgly supersede alike the peremptory 
command of the emploj er and the penal sentence of the magistrate 
"We do not know whether to the wealthy rentier who is habitually 
unaware what his functionless existence imohes m the subjection of 
the workers, or to the temperamental anarchist of western civilisation, 
this vision of the “ withering of the state ”, with its law courts, its police 
and its prisons, and its replacement by an ubiquitous system of measure- 
ment and publicitj , reinforced bj an all-embracing award of pubhc blame 
and pubhc honour, stiictly accordmg to merit, wiU seem an attractive 
prospect But we can assure him that in any community governed by 
commumst principles he will hav'e been so completely subject to these 
two powerful social influences from birth onwards, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, that he vnll feel the personal obligation imposed m the 
common interest on all alike, less of a nuisance than the drastic income- 
tax to which the Briton and the American millionaires are now subjected , 
and, indeed, no moie burdensome than the weight of the atmosphere ' 


Conii adtcloi y Tiends in Foreign Affairs 

At long last we reach the problem which to many persons, commumsts 
and anti-commumsts alike, seems of greater importance than any develop- 
ment of the good life m an> particular community seems to some of 
them, indeed, likely to determine in the wide world the destiny of cmilisa- 
tion itself, if not of the whole human race What is to be the relation 
of the Soviet Government, with its dommance over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, and its population likely wnthin the next decade to 
exceed 200 milhons, to the other nations of Europe and Asia, and of the 
world '2 Will all the capitalist governments, as is still widely feared in 
the USSR, unite to a combmed attack upon the only 'communist state, 
as the most practical way of resistmg the msidious spread of communist 
ideas m their owm countries Or will the Soviet Government, once it 
has made itself safe from attack, find itself driven to send its powerful 
Red Army to succour the communist workers of Germany and Austria, 
Italy and Himgary, in the persecution and oppression from which they 
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are now suffering, and wlucli may even ffc expected to be intensified if 
tile USSR becomes obMOusly more prosperous than any capitalist state 
If various European powers go to war witb each other, can tlie conflagra- 
tion be prevented from becommg a umversal Armageddon m wbicb 
western cnnbsation may be destroyed * If tlie Soviet Gorernment should 
have succeeded) by that time m establishmg a good life foi the broad 
- masses m its own country, what would sornet ethics dictate as to its conduct 
as a nation towards the less fortunate nations of the v orld rvho were still 
m the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity of unregenerate capitalism'^ 
Now, the policy towards other nations of the Soviet Government has, 
m the eighteen years of its existence, gone through various phases which 
it IS necessary to examme ^ Put briefly, the change m relations with 
the other governments of the world has been from v, at to peace 


The World Revohdion 

IVhen Lemn and his compamons assumed office in October 1917, 
and for several } ears afterwards, they beheved that a world revolution 
was imminent They were convmced that the proletariats of the prmcipal 
capitalist coimtries, impelled by the economic suffermgs ensiimg on the 
Great War, would be able to rise m rebellion against their respective 
governments, and that they would, if properly led, be able to seize 
power The various treaties of peace imposed by the victorious govern- 
ments in 1919 found large numbers of wage-earners fa\ourably impressed 
by the sweeping measures of nationahsation and of'proletanan control 
of industry that were reported from Moscow and Petrograd It looked, 
indeed, as a German writer has put it, as if “ m the years 1919-1920, the 
majorit}’^ of socialist workmen in France and Italj-, Germany and the 
former Austro-Hungarian countries, favouied an alliance mth Bolshevism 
Strong Bolshevist sympathies also existed m the Balkan States, Scandi- 
navia, Poland and the Baltic States ” ^ 

^ We are naturillj unable, m tha work of expositions and analyse of the present con- 
stitution and contemporary working of the USSR, to recount the whole history of its 
foreign policy, which would demand a separate treatise The student may he referred 
to the successive reports of the proceedings of the All Union Conferences of the Com 
munist Party of the USSR, usualh obtamablo both m English and in Trench , the detailed 
w ork of Louis Pisohcr, entitled TAc (Soti'totn World Affairs {Z i, oh , 1930), 1) orW Bciolu 
Iwn and the USSB, by Jlichael T ilormsky (1933, -SOi pp ) the same authors Thr Lnd 
of the Russian Emjnre (New York, 1931), and his article in The Political Science Quarterly 
(l^ew York, Juno 1932) , the books by Leon Trotsky, entitled respeotuoh The Pohhruhs 
and World Peace (New York, 1918, 238 pp ) and The Permanent Reiolulion (New York, 
1931) , and LTntcrnalwnalc Communute apres Lenxne, together with the appendices, to 
vol 111 of his History of the Russian Reiolulion , and his pamphlet La Troisicme Pcriode 
d'erfeurs de V Internationale comniunisle (Pans, 1930) See also A History of Bolshevism 
from Marx to the I irst Fnc i ear Plan, by Arthur Rosenberg (1934, 250 pp ) , L Hisloirc 
dll parti conmumsle dt I’LRSS, par E Y’’aroslavsky (Paris, 1931) , Outline History of the 
Communist Party of the Sonet Union, by K Popov (translated from the IGth Russian 
edition, 1935, 2 vols ) , and the Annual Surtey of International Affairs for 1934, by Arnold 
Toynbee (1935) 

' A History of Bolshevism from Marx to the First File Year Plan, by Arthur Rosenberg 
(1934), p 130 
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The Third Inlei national 

Tlie BolsheviLfa at j\Ioscow could not understand ^^lly the German 
Go\ernment of 1918, dommated by the Social Democratic Party and 
presided over by a social democratic president (Ebert), did not at once 
transform the new Eeich ibto a socialist state , still less why the tumult- 
uous uprising of the Spartacists in 1919 was sternly suppressed by a 
professedly sociahst government In these very months what were 
called soviet repubhes were actually established at Munich and at Buda- 
pest , and if they faded to mamtam themselves the failure could be 
plausiblj asenbed to lack of sufficient preparatory orgamsation The 
hostdity of the foreign governments did not cease with the withdrawal 
111 1920 from so\iet terntory of the armies that they assisted and sub- 
sidised In all but mihtscry measures these goveinments continued their 
war against the communist power Lenm and his colleagues, in their 
own way, equally remained at war with the capitabst powers So long 
as they were strugglmg desperately with the successive waves of armed 
intervention by foreign governments, the Soviet Govmnment looked for 
help to the s}Tnpathetic proletamt of western Europe It was with 
this view that, m March 1919, the Third, or Communist, International 
was formallj established at a congress summoned to Moscow by wireless 
broadcast Passport and other difficulties prevented the attendance of 
more than a handful of foreign delegates, often with imconvmcmg cre- 
dentials The Second IVorld Congress at Moscow in July, and August 
1920 was, however, numerously attended by duly accredited delegates 
from nearly eveiy European country, and also from Asia and Iforth 
and South Amenca At this Congress Lenm got adopted a detailed 
scheme of organisation' for all the nascent communist parties of everj' 
country, including their obligatory federation in the Communist Inter- 
national (Comintern), to be governed by a periodicall> meeting world 
congress of delegates, with a standing executive committee m Moscow 
itself^ The “Twenty-one Conditions” for the acceptance by the 

^ The “ Twenty one Conditions ” inll be iound m full in Souet Mule tn Muesia by W 
R Batsell (1926), x>p 762 767 tVe reprint some of the most sinking 

“ Every organisation that wishes to afBliate anth the Conunumst International mmt 
regularlj and sj sfematicallj remove the reformist and centrist elements from all the more 
or les.a important posts in the labor movement (in party organisations, editorial offices, 
trade unions, parhamentarj groups, cooperatives, and mnmeipal adminisfxations) and 
replace them with well tried commimistB, without taking offence at the fact that, especially 
in the beginning, the places of ‘ expenenced ’ opportunists wdl be filled by plam w orkers ' 
from the masses ” 

‘ El erj party belonging to the Communist International is ohbged to carry on a 
stubborn struggle against the Amsterdam ‘ international ’ of the yellow trade unions It 
must carry on a most emphatic propaganda among the workers organised m trade umons 
for a break with the j ellow Amsterdam Intemationak With aH its means it must support 
the rising international association of the red trade muons which afiifiata with the Com 
munist International ” 

“ It 13 then duty to create oi ervwhere a parallel illegal machine for orgamsation which 
at the decisive moment will be helpful to the party in fulfilling its duty to the revolution 

“ As a rule the programme of every part belonging to the Communist International 
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ru of tl»« itfiilf tuon of (uu f'ommmit-t p,ir*\ ilrtOni In l<Fm 
luttnplf dcmindinl a foniploP* .lUti puMul, nowtd Im tt h nith ^'>vcr\ 
orffpiusation or group affeHoil with ‘ n fotimiu ’ oi Miojntln 
parhttni''iit ir\ ilcmoiran togdliar wntli tla iinllinduou .•mIumou of 
.my indiMdiiils nlio liOMlitod oi douhtod oi who •--hru'l ftuin tiu 
dioMon to or»uinc dh«.il kIimIi!.*?’ or who had ^poiu! or vot* I 
.igaiu'-t 1 projtosiil (o adoj)t the programme or to < h .dhh \*i<m \S h it 
liOnuv coujiUt to create tsuddciiK lud without prchminirv 
m (Mch ol thf tountno^ of the world w is sornrlimig <i(>-«h r, -tmhh'nv. 
tlie strictlv diHMjdmed BoKhc\jk Paifi of p’ofcssionti n \o[ut>'m.M< 
which he h.id paticntK and inbonmi'ih (onsttmted out of tin under- 
ground ’ and I Mild jRus«iaiis whom he could infliunce in lie 
Vfars } 'iho Coimnumst Parties thus lormcd, in all the 

roiintiic' of the world wens iiiuhr the diridton of fiie fomintfrn at 
Mos(ow, to bring about the expected quick ‘uiccc'sion of re\oiuf)ons in 
oneiountr} after another 

“ Lenin’b attempt in 1019 dOdO to orgaiii'-' c revolution in huiop* 
it has he(n aaid,* ‘ was a magndheut expenmout Tin re wcie howevt r, 
gigantic didu iiltics to lie oi orcome Ik fore it < oukl succcm d ’] Im t niditum 
oi tlie working class m [western] bairope, w is witliout i xt< iitioii, demo- 
t ratio in the pciisc that labour policy (oultl onU be decided upon m 
acroubuice with the free exert ise of the right of s^lf den mm.it’on on 
the part of tlir masses The i onxcision of the prohfannt from a pohev 
of roiorm to one of nnohition sccuikI unlv pcns’hlc if the nr' e-'s altt red 
their opinions first and sul'sequentU discoxirfd a siufulilx urans of 
git mg expression to thnn Now thee\notl\ lontrir^. jiron s was to he 
crabnrked iipuu with all possible rupidilx A rcxolufion ir\ pirti (om- 
niittce was to be sot up m exirx lountr^ and eudowt I with dub4<>rrd 
powci-s n\i r the memhers ol the part \ , and wotli nti uiiqncstioncti mni'or.t \ 
over the massis ^ md this pirtx lornmittcr wusloiarcj out a n\ohuio'i ’ 
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in October 1‘120, Zinoviev, vlio Imd been elected pTCHident of tlie Comin- 
tern, attended to make a brilliantly mgemous speech lasting four lioura, 
vlncli svept into assent a majontj of the delegates, vho thereupon formed 
a ‘ gieat, new, united” Communist Pnrtj In Piancc also a inajotitj 
of the delegates to the .Socialist Partj Congicss accepted the Ti\cntj-onc 
Conditions, and formed the Picnch Comnuimst Party In Italy, on the 
contr.iii both sections of the Itibm Socialist Pait), imdoi Tuiati and 
Senati respective!} , icjccted the conditions , and the Italian Communist 
Party was founded onl> b} minorit} groiijis In England only tiny 
bodies of symp vthisers vvnth v\ hat they liad heard of the proeec dings of 
the Second ^Yorld Congress of the Communist Intciiintioiial came together 
to establish the British Communist Part} ^ 

Eone of these commiuiist patties has ever come aii} where noni 
securing the adhesion of the bulk of the v\ ngc-carnei-s m its own c ountry , 
or even the friendly cooperation of the various cvisting popular organisa- 
tions, whether trade muons, cooperative societies, oi socialist groups 
Naturally, therefore, none of them has managed even to attempt a revolu- 
tion Blit Lenin’s ctlort to obtain international support m his desperate 
fight to maintaui the Bolshevist revolution in Russia rvas not altogether 
without fruit Though the Moscow Comintern m ]')20, and the com- 
munist parties that it called into cMstcncc, did not hrmg about the 
world revolution, they made the vvorlcmcn and their lenders moic vividly 
aware of the hope and pioinisc of the revolution m Russia itself, and 
of the scandal of the lawless military intcrv'cntion m Russia h} the 
governments of half a doren capitalist coiiiitiics seeking to crush the 
Bolsheviks /In England, in 1020, a fiuthcr attempt by the government 
to send war stores and munitions to the forces attacking the Bolslicvilc 
Government was dcfimtcl-v stojiped by public demonstrations and threats 
of strikes In France, is well as m England, public feeling fortified the 
Government’s growing weariness of supporting the “"White” Armies 
which nev er aohiev ed any lasting success 

Right down to the }ear of faramc (1921) the Bolshevik leaders looked 
hopefully to the w esteiii countries foi aid by popular uprising against the 
governments that continued to be unfriendly towards tlic communist 
state Even at the end of 1920, when the w antou invasion by the Govern- 
ment of Poland had been repelled by the Red Army and the Polish troops 
had been driven hack to the outskiits of Warsaw, the soviet nuthonties 
hoped to be aided b} proletarian uprisings, not only m the Polish cities 
but also m the German industrial centres The most that the soviet 
leaders gamed was that the British Govermnent felt able to give the 
Poles onl} diplomatic_^support , and the French Government ventured 
on nothing more than the loan of a competent general in an advisory 
capacity When it appeared that there would be no popular uprising 
by either Germans or Poles, Lenin insisted, m 1921, on concluding peace, 

* In Chum also a Communist, Tartj was cstablishod in 5 Iaj 1920 , to 11111011 i\o shall 
prcsenllj recur 
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(\on al tin' *'o~^ of '•urniiHleriuo: to PoSaml a ‘•trip '•'i '•oMtt -oji 

By l')2l indu'il Lcnir had rcnli-f’d th'ii tha tinmu’i tu vorM rixolu 
tion <ouhl not h-' <ountO(l upon, and avonid prohdjK hj nuh {r'it*dy 
eleUyed H<’ .xjdainfd that ‘ the law of uno't,' doMlopoo nt ‘ of 
capitilist countne's .Umr'''t nect'^.-xiriK jmoKc'd tint o\p''it.-!i prr*I(* 
tarian revolution rouid not octur simult ukousU m iih i u ut’'’*"' o’* 
advanced nuli«tn!i!i‘-m and that tho inO‘-t th it (ould hi 1 t'pi 1 fir Wii^ 
SI HiccoiMon of national r>‘volution'? over a -friu-i of vrar. The torn* 
mumHt “ uorld stato ’ vvliith f-omc cnthu'un'-th had cxpi-’-d hiu to 
vvliicli no (Old ant was aver tnven simph fidfvl out of tlit v'-am 


Sosut Chun 

Bather more mkccss seemed to lu* aeliievcd in Clmia ^\e tali tin 
followiniT account from the impartud report of 19 h2 to tlu li^tpuf of 
^JatioiUJ bv tlie Lytton Commis^^ion on the Mnnclmnan problem ‘ lia 
manifesto of the Sonet Government of JuK 25, dechrmcit' villmg- 
ness to renounce all prnilepcs evtortod from Chun bv the fonner tsiri'-t 
Government, created afavonnibleimpre-^^iou throiiphout Clitni, < 'pi ciall}' 
among the mtellipent'.ia In Afav the L'hme'-c Communist Pa-*-fv 
^wa'i formally eontitituted Propaganda v\ai o'-pcfi.llv eondmttd it. 
Labour circles at .''henphai, where ‘ red avnduafes ’ were oer^auised In 
dune 19*22, at its «eeoiid eon!ires‘-, the [Clunesa*j Conmiiimsf Parf^. , vvliuh 
did not then miinber mon than 309 member^ dendrd to alK tlstli nith 
the Ivuomintanp Dr Sun Vat Stm, although oj>pe>-ed to fonunutii-.f 
doi trine vm> prepared to admit mdivuluai Clime,.' communist inio the 
Pvrtv In tlu autumn of Pi22 the Sovut Govormn'iit e.-nt a mi'^ion 
to rimia heiuled by Dr Jofli important mtc'rvuvsH ecimh took n! ' < 
betaeen him and Dr Sen resulted in tlit' joint ih rhrat.on of laiiinn 2(>, 
bv vviiicli aj.'Urnncc was eiven of sovu t •-ympvthv and «upp‘ir< to 
the eau'i of the national umhi ition and indi p* mhnrc of (hmv It 
was cvpluatlv stated on the otlu r hand, that *h' tommun>''f orpu.i s 
turn and the ecjvict ee-t.*m of gov^mineut cvuild not he uitwuhnid at 
th.it tune uiuhr tV condition' prevaihns m China lodo'i.ue {I.m 
ag^e'i ment a numher of militarv and < iviS ed\l^' rs ii r> ' i * from .Mn orjw 
h\ the end of 1921 and undertook, under C'* control of Dr .i, t!m 
modiht atmn of the internal orpunsation of tlu Kuo.mnt and of t'l 
Cnmfoui'.e annv A,t the fjrt national cougrc''' of to' Kimmu.t tut: 
conv.rud m March !'‘2t tlu idrni'smn of Chuie e < aj ' tminu*'' nstf* t! e 
Pietrvias form lib to on condition »h'»t "'h nu ml f' 'l.ouhl 

no’' take n\' further part in tl * pfep^rum > c.rM'i pnih ’■"c-i" r. vchdu n 
The p^rml of t'd mt.o.t vi’h nt’a’-d to i emm'intE'm <!> b* pvt 

TLi' pine,! 1 'P d from I92t to 1927 12 wL i.< P'iJ tt . lofj 

niu’U'*'' ronid. d al'oT.t ptw^i idhen.. ' "*a.l apjuovjuv"''* h 

f,n CrtHt ijieniVis But tlu loiimtna'*^ -A.m .ir.pHr. d '•ul'h. et mtl. m' 

iri.ue t’o' Knomin, ‘ep U r.be fy ’uorp *h<' c.n’oh.f tu, ▼ 
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tint since 1927 tlieie lias been no intervention on bebalf of Soviet China 
bv the Soviet Government or oven by the Comintern 

Bchuihhng Soi iit Jiw^sia 

IMeaiivvlulc the practical Lenin Ind tunicd resolutely to the task of 
rebuilding social organisation and pirtieulnrlv the manufacturing m- 
diistrv, at home In order to obtain a temjiorarj breathing sp^cc he 
did not shrink from the New Economic I’olicv that he vv as able to impose 
on tlie Tenth Conference of the Comimimbt Party in 1921, although by 
tins be ceded to the Russian capitalists some of tlic ground in trading, 
and even ui manufacturing on a small sc.ilc, from winch they hid been v 
drastically evpellod in the period of War Commvtmm The Fourth 
Waild Congress of the Comintern, in November 1922, to whirli Lemn 
presented an elaborate report entitled “ Five Years of the Russian 
Revolution and the Outlook for the World Rcv'olution ’’.Jargolj devoted 
to a defence of NEP, made no protest against Lenin s now policy nor 
against the steps taken towards industrial reconstruction The rc- 
budding of larae scale manufacturing invmh cd an cvtcnsivc importation 
of machinery and cv on of certain raw materials, and ahreidv m !March 
1*^21 the Soviet Goveninicnt had signed a trade agreement with Great 
Britain w luch had been follow ed duiiiig the same year by similar arrange- 
ments intli other European countries 

Inlcrnaiiona} Conferences 

In Aprd and I\Iay 1922 the Sovnet Government had made its first 
appearance at an important international congress, that at Genoa, at 
which Cluchcrin, the Peoples Commissar of Foreign Affairs, durab- 
fouiided the delegates of the other powers by secretly concluding vnth 
the German Reich the far-rcachmg Trc.aty- of Rapallo Chichenn also 
attended the conference at Lausamie in 1923, to arrange a general settle- 
ment with Turkey , and cv'cntually' joined in the agreement by wlucb 
the Dardaneiios were formally ^aiemilitonsed In February 192L immedi- 
ately nftcr the death of Lemti, the British Government accorded the Sovnet 
Gov ernnient ck jure recogmtion, a concession follow ed during the same 
year by the governments of Italy and France lileanwhile the recon- 
struction of soviet mimng and manufactunng, with machinery bought 
from abroad and paid for by the export of timber and furs, was pro- 
ceeding apace 

Socialism tn a Single Country 

The full object and justification of this policy of internal reconstruc- 
tion was not popularly explamed until Stalin, m the autumn of 192i, 
launched the slogan of “ Socialism in a Single Country' ” meamng that, 
m view of the failure of the world revolution to break out, tbe duty of 
the USSR was to make itself into a successful and prosperous socialist 
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state, whicli vroxild serve as an example and a model for the proletariat 
of the vorld 

Upon this piomulgation of a change of Bolshevist polic,} there ensued 
vrhat must seem surprising to those who believe that the USSR lies 
groaning mider a peremptory dictatorship, namely, three jeam of in- 
cessant pubhc controversy This took vaiious forms There were re-' 
peated debates in the principal legislative organs, such as the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and 
the Central Committee of the Commumst Paidv There were hot argu- 
ments m manj of the local soviets, as well as in the local Party organs 
There was a i ast literature of books and pamphlets, not stopped bj the 
censorship, and published, indeed, by the state publislung houses, ex- 
tending, as is stated by one who has gone through it, to literally thousands 
of printed pages ^ '^Amid all the disputants, who coalesced and redmded 
in successive combinations, the two protagonists were Stalin and Trotsky 
Ileiioe it IS tempting to-day to ascribe the whole struggle to the tempera- 
mental incompatibility of these rival claimants of the succession to 
Lenin But there was a substantial issue m debate, at any rate until it 
was finally and authoritatively decided by the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Party m April 1925 , a decision latified, after more 
discussion, by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Party Conferences of October 
192G and December 1927 - 


What the Conti oversy nas About 

The difficulty of discovering “ what it was all about ” is increased 
by the characteristic method of controversy adopted by^ both sides 
The question was not put as “ which policy w'ould be likely’ to be most 
advantageous or most successful ” It was perpetually' argued as what 

X World Rctolvtwn and the USSR, bj Slichacl T Florinsta (19'5‘5), P 130 We sre 
unable in this exposition of the constitutional structure and trends of progress in the 
Sonet Union of the present day (1935), to do justice to the life long rciolntiomrv career, 
and the considerable sen ices, of Leon Trotsky, which hn%'e been, for the past so\on a tars, 
obscured by the maleaolence of those b\ whom ho was opposed and defeated. In the 
main controversy of 1925-1929 ho maj bo deemed to haie had the ad vantage oier his 
adversaries in the citation of texts even if, judged bj subsequent exporuncf he was 
incorrect in his forecasts and unstatesmnnhke in his particular recorainendatiniis 

The student who seeks to disentangle the various phases of this prolonged control ersi 
should begin bv the perusal of all the publications and the reports of spec dies bj Slalm 
and Trotski that he can get hold of Ho raaj then studs such chronieh s, imforturmtch 
not unbiased, ns L'llielone du parti communiste de VURSS, be E Ya^o'>!a\Ek^ (Pans 
1931), and Outline History of the Communitt Party of the Sot n’t Union, bv E Popov 
(translated from the I 6 th Russian edition, 2 vols ) 

- \fter these decisions, Troukj pcrsi-,tcd in his agitation, attempting to stir up 
resistance , and his conduct became plainlj factious It was the, persistence in f iction 
after the Party had definitely decided that led to his banishment to Umn Ate at the 
liegmmng of 192S, and to Constantinople at the beginning of 1929 IIis own version of 
the prot'cedings niav Ije followed in his publications of 1029-1930 such as La Defense di 
VhPSS cl I opf-oiiliOn (Pans, 1929, 81 pp in Russian) , La Trmm me PtnvJe de Vrrrntr 
dr Vtntcmationak communiste (Pans, 1930, 61 pp ) , Dir permanente Re-rnluiion (Btrhn, 
1930, ICS pp , also in English, Mew ITork, 1931) 
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■ft IS tlip taken b)’’ i\Iai v and Engels, and by Lenin hiinself , and 
wli.it t \actly did these <inthorities mean bj this or that te\t discoveied 
among their voluminous avntings ” It is now obvious that no one had 
directly and exphcitly grappled with the particular problem, in the light 
of all the facts, economic, social and political, even as they were m 1845 
or in 1905 , and, of course, these great authorities were none of them 
conversant with the state of things m 1925, which alone was relevant to 
the issue Ignoring this vain appeal to dead authors, to which all the 
disputants clung let us trj' to examine the problem in itself 


, The Foia Argumenls of the Trotshjisls 

Trotslc)’’, and with him many of the ablest and most responsible ~ 
Bolsheviks, retained the belief„which they had derived from Marx and 
Engels, that^ it was impossible for socialism to be safely and durably 
established m any one country by itself alone One groimd for this_ 
belief was the economic aigumcnt upon which Marx and Engels had 
proceeded m 1847 Tins was most clearly stated by Engels, in a docu- 
ment of 1847, which had been pubhshed in Moscow only m 1923 “ Large- 
scale industr}’,” said Engels, “ by creating the world market, has estab- 
lished so close a connection among all the peoples of the globe, especially 
in the case of the civilised peoples, that each of them depends on what 
happens to others Large-scale mdustrj' has so levelled the social 
development in all cmhsed countries that everywhere the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat have become the two determining social classes, and 
the struggle between them is the chief struggle of our time The com- 
muhist rev'oliition, therefore, will not be merely national, but wall take 
place simultaneousl}’^ in all cmhsed countries , that is, at least in England, 
America France and Germany It will also exercise a considerable 
influence upon the other countries of the world, and will completely 
change and much accelerate, their former course of dev'elopment It is 
a world revolution, and will therefore have the whole world as its 
aieiia ” ^ 

To Giis it may to-day be answered that the injurious effects of foreign 
capital!^ competition on the nascent industries of the USSR, which 
might be\mdersold by cheap foreign products, and the possible cata- 
strophic ci^encv depreciation and price-changes that foreign manipula- - 
tions of the oltchangcs might effect, were both obvuated by the plan that 
the BolshcvulX had already adopted (but of which neither Marx nor 
Engels had evA dreamt) of a iigid Government monopoly of all mter- 
n itional trade, and an absolute prohibition of any’^ import or export of 
the sov let ounency\ This plan of foreign economic relations has continued 
to be eompletcl) successful as a measure of defence 

1 Troin Lnpfk VIS PrGtcijilcs of Commumsm n draft wed bv liim and Mar\ in tlio 
pn par ition of tlio Commun^m Jlanifcslo of 1848 It was not published until the nou 
, 1 ? no of lilt Riissnn lmn«hlnxn of Iht roiwnnnist Vlnnifcsto ilH'lf m 1921 “ 
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Another ground on rvluch rt was argued that Socialism in a Smgle 
Country was impracticahlo was that even if it wore for a moment estab- 
lished it could not be maintained against the combined attack which 
the capitalist countries would inevitabl}'' make for its destruction The 
answer as it seems to-day is obvious The apprehension, the piobabdit)*- 
and even the certaiiit)’^ of such an attack on the first socialist commumty 
was and is, irrelevant to the issue Unless the objectors wnshed all 
attempts at industrial leconstruction of the USSR to be abandoned, 
and the penury and periodical famine to be continued whilst waitmg 
for the sociahst revolution to take place in the capitalist countries it 
seems plain that the USSR would become progressivelj’^ more able to 
resist such an attack, the greater its advance m industrial reconstruction 
To abandon the rebuilding of large-scale industry would be to render 
impossible any effective defence against a renewed intervention by the 
foreign armies 

There were two other objections to Stalm’s policy that deserve 
notice It was domed that the collective ownership of all the principal 
means of production, together wnth all the operations of banking and 
credit, combined with the collectne admimstiation of commodity dis- 
tiibutioii and of the rapidly expanding social services, constituted even 
progress towards the socialist state All these things, it was said, 
amounted onl} to state capitalism, corresponding with reforms already 
paitially adopted by parhamentary democracies Here w e hai e an echo 
of the old ntopnn conception of a socialism akm to the philosophic 
.anarchism of Ehopotkiu as the dream of a commumty. without trouble- 
some iiiteinatioual complications , without deliberate orgamsation of 
education and public health , without the centrahsation that is indispen- 
sable in a populous communit}' with modem means of cOmmumcation , 
wnthout foreign trade , wnthout electricity , without the elaborate 
mechamsation of agriculture, which alone gives economic security — m 
short, without the means by w'hich any extensive commumty can now 
lead a civilised life Those who say “ It is not socialism, but only state 
capitalism ” — and they still exist in the USSR as in other countries — 
can only be told that everyone is free to call anj'thing b} any name that 
he pleases IVhat the prolct.ariat of everj' country means by socialism is 
the supersession of the landlord and the capitalist, together ivith the 
profit-nialang moti\e, by collective ownership, m a condition of social 
eqiiahty, with the umversalisatioii of security by the appropriate orgamsa- 
tion of soci.il sennees 

The final objection that we can disentangle from the controversy of 
1924^1927 IS that the pursmt of sociahsm in a single country meant the 
betrayal of the world proletariat, to whom the hope had been heldput 
of a world revolution It was, so Trotslcy alleged, the pohey of a narrow 
nationalist egoism, iinwoith} in the successors of Lenin Engels and 
Marx Better far, it was said, devote all the energies of the USSR to 
the tasks of the Cormntern The propei commiimst policy, it was mged, 
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•was to promote actively a prolefcanan insurrection in every country, by 
fomentmg strikes, incitmg colonial rebellions, subvertmg tbe troops, 
and ei entuallj seizing po-wer by a forcible revolution m one state after 
another The answer uas plain Five years’ experience had shown in 
1924 that there uas little promise, in western Europe or the United 
States, of any earl} success along such a road After all, the rei olution 
in each countr}' could be made only by the people of that country 
"Would it not be hkelj to produce a greater effect on the mind of the 
V age-earners in ei eri' advanced mdustnal country, and on those of the 
oppressed natives of every capitalist colony, if socialism were successfully 
established in a smgle great coimtry , if it were made mamfest that the 
landlord, and the capitalist could he dispensed with, and if social equahty 
and economic security were in that coimtry seen to be enjoyed by every 
family ■mthout distmction of colour or race, class or position ^ The 
huildmg'up of soeiahsm in a single country was, in fact, in itself the most 
promisujg method of causing proletarian revolutions elsewhere , and of 
propagating communist theones in a way to which the capitalist govern- 
ments would find it difficult to take exception 

Frotn If cr to Peace 

We trace to the } ear 1928 the effective change of the pohcy of the 
Soviet Government in its foreign relations, &om measures of hosfahty 
(largely through the Cowintem), to measures of peace conducted by the 
USSR Government itself The soviet leaders became, from that date, 
ever more absorbed in their gigantic task of buildmg up the minmg 
and manufacturmg industry of their own country, in which they went 
from success to success Their task proved more difficult than had been 
expected The collectivisation and mechamsation of agriculture, seriously 
grappled vnth in 1928-1929, in tbe hope of removmg permanently the 
menace of famine, was found to mvolve a severe struggle with the recalci- 
trant peasants vhich for several )ears taxed to the utmost the powers 
of the Government and the Part}, and prevented any scattejmg of 
effort m foreign parts At the same time it became more and more 
evndent that it was the degiee of success attamed m raismg the standard 
of life in the USSR, and not the machmations of the Conuntem and the 
local communist parties that was most influential in the conversion to 
communism of the Bntish and French working men Moreover on the 
coming of the great slump in 1929, opmion m western Europe and the 
United States, notably among biismess men, and even among economists, 
showed signs of change Many mfluential people began senously to lose 
faith in the capitalist system, which had prevnonsly seemed so secure 
The Bolsheviks came to feel, not merely that they had a strong case to 
put before the world, but also that their arguments were likely to prevail 
among the thinkers as well as among the wage-earners, and that it re- 
quired only tbe undeniable demonstration of continued economic success 
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in tlie USSR to convert to Soviet Communism a sulistantnl part of tlie 
population ot every capitalist country 

Dunng the past seven years (1928-1935) the Soviet CoA-ernmcnt 
has, through its Foreign Office (Narkomindel) and its diplomatic agents) 
persistently striven for the estabhshment of genuinely peaceful relations 
-with all foreign countries Towards Japan, which has been guilty of 
provocation after piovocation, in aggressive frontier incidents, in fishery 
disputes, and m repeated maltreatment of the soviet officials administering 
the jointly owned railway through Manchuria, the Soviet Government 
has shown a digmfied forbearance unusual among governments It has 
finally sold the railway to the government winch coveted it on the easiest 
of terms At the same time, as the best means of avertmg attack, it has 
allowed to be known the extent of its preparations for defence, by con- 
centration of a large fleet of bombing aeroplanes, and the accumulation 
of troops and all necessary stores along the Siberian railway — above all, 
by malung the Far Eastern province as a whole with all its garrison, 
self-supporting in munitions as well as m all other reqiusites, even if 
cut oii from the rest of the USSR for a whole year These measures of 
defence appear to have achieved their object The Japanese General 
Stafi seems to have recognised that they deprived the intended invasion 
of any prospect of success Towards all other countries the Soviet Govern- 
ment has pursued a pobcy of appeasement Litvinov, smce 1930 in 
sole charge, as People’s ♦Commissar of Foreign Affairs, has repeatedly 
informed the diplomatic world that the Soviet Government entirely 
accepted the mew that the internal orgamsation of a country was a 
matter for its owa people to decide, and that there vas no leason why 
nations adoptmg different economic and political sj- stems should not 
live m amity together The Soviet Government has, vnth quiet per- 
sistence, concluded pacts of non-aggression with all its neighbours wlio 
weie wilbng to jom, and all but Japan and Germany have done so It 
has joined the League of Nations and taken a leading part in its work 
It has thrown aU its weight into the attempts to secure an all-round 
bmitation of armaments It has even secured recogmtion from the 
United States On the accession of Hitler to power m Germany, with 
his nevei-disavowed project of territorial expansion eastward, the Sonet 
Government has welcomed the conclusion of a nrtual alliance for mutual 
defence, first with France and then -also with C/:echoslovakia, vath the 
concurrence of the other members of the Little Entente Litnnoa’s 
lengthy speech to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) on December 
20, 1933,^ was a masterly exposition of the position of international 
relations among all the coiintnes of the v orld, in which the necessity of 
maintaining the utmost friendliness one with another was emphasised 
“ Peace is indivisible ”, which is Litnnov’s slogan, has tiavelled all over 
the globe Stalin himself has come forward to receive mth honour and 

^ Engbsli translation printed in full in the pamphlet Our Foreign Policy (Coopera tno 
Publishing Societj of Poroign Worlvers in tbo XiSSR XIoscow, IQSl) 
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cordialih tlie successive mnnsteis of foreign powers who tiaA died to 
iloscov dimng 1935 to cement friendly relations A\ith a country whose 
martial strength and economic jirosperity had demonstrably made it one 
of the woild’s Great Powers There can he no doubt in the mind of any " 
candid student that the policy m international relations of the Soviet 
Government, with the complete assent of its people, has to-day become 
one of non-mterference and peace ^ So far as the Soviet Government 
can lay donii the conditions of the good Me in international relations, it 
has done so by recognising the importance of making itself a model 
civilisation, which all the world will be attracted to follow , and of 
lelying exclusuel} on the force of example as the most promising way 
of spreading soiuet ideas 

Tins ncM outlook of the Soviet Government upon foreign affairs is 
veil summarised in Litinnov’s statement to the French pi ess m July 
1935 He described the tliree basic prmciples on vhicli soviet policy - 
V as based “ First, the Soviet Govcrimient does not need land or property- 
belonging to other countries and it therefore has no intention of making 
war upon any one Secondly , under the conditions of modern imperialism, 
any wai must be converted into a umversal bloody clash and slaughter , 
for under piesent-day conditions no war can be localised and no country’^ 
is able to maintain neutrahty, no matter hov hard it may try Tlurdly, 
any v ai causes privations and sufferings primarily to the great masses,, 
and the Government of the Sonet Union, which is a government of the 
toilers, is opposed to aud hates nai ” ® ' 

1 It his been reraarke'd by i hostile critic (H RoUin in his Ihiloni de la rcioMion 
pj) ns 279) that Lenin was much influenced by nbnt he learnt from the wntmgb 
of Ciaustn it/ that var is onh a continuation by other means of the policy pursued in peace 
It iiia^ not be too unfanciful to ace m the momentous change in international relations 
made bv the i-oTitt authonties that the peaceful measures -n-hich they aaopted incrcasmgh 
from 1029 onwards have been but a continuation b\ other means of their pres lous policy 
It V IS never hostilities as aiicli that the\ vanted, but the conversion of other nations to 
coTOmimi>m and it came to be recognised that this was more likelv to resnlt from tho 
economic sucecos of the tIS‘'P, which ana war avould seriously- disturb and wbicb would 
otlirrwise servo as an exemplar than by ana inculcation of insurrection IVliat has finalla" 
changed the situation for the Soviet Government is the emergence, durmg the last few 
years of three powerful aggressors (Tapan under its militarists Hitlers German Eoich 
aud iliissolmi s Italv) all alike bent on acquiring additional terntorv at the e-ajiense of 
the ‘ satiated powers ”, among which tho Soauet Union finds itself in companv avith tho 
western fkirlmmentary democracies and the United States Tho immment danger of a 
avar in avhiMi all Europe might be involved, and in avhieh the USSR might lie the first to 
lie attacked, acomptls the Soauet Union to range itself on the side of those capitahst powers 
who are at th\same time seeking to resist fascism and to mamtam the peace of the avorld 
= It will licYemcmhered that the Soviet Government, in response to the request of 
the GovemmentaDf the United States gave a very definite undertaking agamst militant 
propaganda in fliXtrcata of 1934 “ Lifvmov ” said Jlr Chamherbn “ gave President 

Roosevelt a savcepiM assurance aahich cannot he paralleled m soviet discussions of this 
delicate subject witb^thcr governments Under this assurance the Soviet Government 
undertakes ‘ not to per-mit tho formation or residence in its temtorv of any organisation 
or group — and to prevent the activity on its territory of anv organisation or group or of 
representatives or officials\of any organisation or group which has as aim tho overthrow 
or the preparation for the ov erthrow of or hnng about by force of a change in the political 
or social order of the w hole or rmy luart of the United States, its terntones or possessions ’ ” 
{Huciiri'’i Iron Af/e, h\ W II (''hamberlin IQSI p 235) 
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The Subiome Tactlct> of the Coniintem 

'\Yliat, raeauwhilo, lias been the policy of the Commtern, and, under 
its influtnce, that of the various local commimist parties in other countries ? 
The student of their several proceedings ivill, -we thmk, conclude that, 
doivn to the end of 1931 at any rate, the)' continued unchanged in spirit 
and veiy little mocblied in substance They neie c% en invigoiated from 
Moscow itself The Sixth World Congress of the Third International, 
which took place at Moscow in 1928 — apparently the most numerously 
attended of any that have been held- — ^wms a livel) and disputatious 
gathering, which busied itself, in its 46 prolonged sessions, with inter- 
minable discussions about this or that eomce of dissatisfaction with the 
shortcomings and failures of the vanoiis local organisations'^ The dis- 
cussions in the Congress w'eie dominated by Bulihaim, w'ho was, it is 
clear, acting as the mouthpiece of Stalm himself, wnth w hom he professed 
to be in complete accoid Tins Congress, it has been said," “ performed 
the momentous task of prondmg the international commiimst movement 
wntli a definite programme ' , and also wntli “ the general Imes of the 
pobey actuall) to be followed by the Comintern and the Communist 
parties ’ The conclusions of the Congress were embodied m an unusually 
lengthy progiamme, extending to nearly 30,000 words, which re-stated, 
in substance, tlie Communist Jlanifesto of 1848, enlivened by personal 
denunciation or abuse of most of the socialist or labour leaders of the 
Eiiiopcan countries who lemaiiied outside the Commumst Party The 
xiileb bmding upon every commumst party m the w'orld were completely 
^e^^sed They expressly maintained the continuous control of eveiy 
affiliated party b)' the standing committee at hloscow , and the obliga- 
tion of every pari)' to obey all directives given by such committee The 
“ progiamme ” adopted b) the Congress formally prescribed, as the final 
stage of the local party agitation iii every country, “ the general strike, 
conjointly with armed msurrection against the state power of the 
bouigeoisie ” “ An absolutely essential condition piecedent ”, it was 

1 lid dowm, w as “ intensified revolutionaiy w ork m the Army and Navy ” 
Throughout all the activities " constitutional methods must mifaihngly 
be combined with unconstitutional methods ” 

So far W'O sec no substanfral change of pohey from that laid dowm by 
the pievious woild congress The new' feature was the emphasis laid 
upon the importance of buildmg up socialism m the one countrj' in w Inch 
it had been established, and of making the commumst parties of all the 

^ The Proqramiiic of the Gnmmiinisl hilcnational (Now York, 1929, 96 pp ) is only one 
of tho ninnerous publications in several languages giving the full text of the lengthy 
resolution and tho rules 1 verbatim repoit of the proceedings of all the 46 sessions was 
punted in successive issues of International Press Correspondence from Jidv to September 
1928 (A complete bound set of these issues of tlio French edition may bo obtained from 
the Bui can dos Ivditions, Paris ) 'Plie proceedings and conclusions are critically analysed, 
from a speoml ])oint of view, in 11 arid Peiolnhon and the UtiSR, by Alichael T IlorinsI y 
(1934, 264 pp ) 

- World Pciolutton and the USSR, by Michael T Ilormsky (1934), p 176 
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put tlie issue square!}, was it practicable tp combmc the slogan of 
“ GoYerninents of the World, unite to picserse the peace of Europe 
ivitli the slogan of the Third Inteinational m 1928. “ Workers of tlie 
■world, unite to destroy all the capitalist govcrnmeiita ” ’ 

It may well be that some inkling of these contradictory trends in the 
foreign relations of the Soviet Union had a depressing eficct on the 
constant agitation of the latioiis communist parties m their puisuit of 
the world icvolution At any rate ive notice, after 1930, ivithout any 
avowed change of pobej, or even any manifest change of heart, a gradual 
diminution in the volume of actmties, alike m the Moscow committee 
and in most of the commimisf paities of both Europe and America, the 
effectne membersliip of ivhicli seems to have fallen away m numbers 
There is a general indisposition against Vihich Moscow makes no protest, 
to arrange foi a further world congress , and this is year after year post- 
poned During the whole of the seven years 1928-1 03i there is no 
substantial change m the tone of the pronouncements of D Z Manmisky, 
who, since the removal of Zinovaev', has acted as president of the Comm- 
tem, or m the publications by its otbci members ^ 

The New OmntaUon of 1935 

The Seventh World Congress of the Communist International, which 
was at last held at Moscow m July and August 1935, diflored m sevefal- 
ways from its predecessor of 1928" The attendance appears to havm 
been less than half in mimbersr although the communist parties of ov cr 
sixty countnes were professedly represented .Vltbougb Stnbii appeared 
on the platform at the opening meeting, and w as in duo course re-elected 
to the presidium of the Comintern, he did not address the Congress 
himself It is significant that the report on the work of the Comintern 
as a whole, and on that of its Executive Committee, was made, not by 

tho same time a member of tlio Politbureaii of the Communi'it Partj in concert Mitli 
■nbicli tho foreign policy of Narbomindel is nccesborih detormiiiecL Sforcovor, 'D Z 
Manuihkj, who look an active part in the 1028 Ooiigrc'is, and who succeeded Zinoviev 
in acting ns president of tho Comintern has puhliclj declared tliatj'not one important 
document of big international Bignificnnco vias issued b> the Cominnniht Inteniational 
without the most active jinrlioipation of Comrade Stalin in its composition ” {{tinhn a 
collection of reminisccncea and laudations published bj Ogw, Moscow, p 01 , quoted in 
Jtussia's Iron Age bj IW II Chamberlin, inss, p 178) 

^ See Leading the H orW Frdlelarmt to Sew Decline Hatlles, bj O Pvatnitsky and 
V Ivnonn (Cooperative I*ublisliing Sociotj of Foreign ^Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 
lasi 04 pp ) , ICorld Comintinisls t« jlclioii, by J Riatnitsky (London 1931, 04 jjp ) , 
Thises ft resolutions de la XJ’"‘ Assemhke Fleinicre (Paris, 1931, 4 i pp ) , Theses el resolu 
lions [of the Twelfth Plenum of the Executive Coinraittco of the Communist International] 
(Sfoscow , 1933, 36 pp ) , La Position de rtnternalioiude communiste dctanl la crise, la guerre 
el lafascismc, par O Kuusinen (Pans, 1934, 88 pp ) , The Peiolutionari/ Crisis is Alatunng 
by D Z Manuitskj [Speech at llth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union] 
(Moscow, 1934, 70 pp ) ’ 

- Pending tho publication of an official report, tho proceedings at tho Congress tan 
bo most conveniently followed in tho successive issues of Internahonal Press Oorrespondenee 
from July to December 1935, as well os in tho unrovisod reports in tho it/oscoic Daily 
News-ior these months 
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D Z Mamiikk}' who had been acting as president, but by two of the 
other members (Ercoli the Itahan, and Pieck the German) ^ The whole 
task of leading the Congiess was entrusted, not to any soviet statesman, 
but to the Bulgarian Dimitrov the hero of the German Eeichstag fire 
trial whose fervent speeches, though they lasted for many hours, w ere 
enthusiastically listened to It was Dimitrov who moved the long resolu- 
tion in which the Congress was assumed to formulate the new programme, 
and it was Dimitrov who was elected secretary of the Esecuti-ve Committee 
to carry it mto effect At the same tune it was announced that the 
lesoliition itself, together with the existmg rules m which the Congress 
had made no alteration, stood referred to the new Executive Committee 
foi such alterations m them as might be called for " 

In the absence of a defimte text of the programme and rules, the 
change if any, that has been effected by the 1935 Congress cannot be 
detOrmmed with any precision "^e infer that a defimte attempt has 
been made by the soviet leaders to bring the whole Communist Inter- - 
national, with its subordinate local parties, more nearly m line with the 
policy pursued bj the Soviet Union through its Commissar of Foreign ' 
Affairs We note that Dimitrov laid stress on the necessity for abandonmg 
the habit of aulif) mg all the social democratic and trade umon leaders 
who stood outside the local communist parties and that he particularly 
blamed the confusing trick of denouncing them as “ social fascists ” 

He strongly urged that, in all countries of parliamentary democracy the 
communist parties should make a sincere attempt to combme with these 
leaders and their orgamsatious in a joint resistance to fascism, whicli^ 
was, in sarious forms in the different countries the immediate enemy 
of nil w orking-class movements This “ united front ’ was to be de- 
manded, no longer as hitherto “ from below ”, by incitements to the 
masses to revolt against their leaders but”” from above ”, by persuaduig 
these leatlers of its urgent necessity if any w orkmg-class movement was 
to sum\ c ® At the same time, howeser, Dimitrov §eems to har e insisted, 
perhaps as a sop to the prej udices of his hearers that the.local communist 

Ho hid mndo a long speech to the plenum of the E-ceoutno Committee of Comintern 
m December 1933, describing the accession to poncr of Hitler, La Lvile pmir rAllemagnc 
dc4 Sol lets par Wilhelm Pieck (Bureau dcs Uditiona, Pans, 1934 90 pp ) 

- It IS an ironical comment on the ambiguities of tlio widely reported sx>cechc3 at the 
World Congress of 1935 that thete speeches led to a reneual of the serious diplomatic 
protests of the United States and some other governments against tho militant propaganda 
of the local communist parties What the actiiitie-, of these parties durmg the past few 
jears had not produced was suddcnlv produced bv the boastful osaggeralions of tbeir 
delegates to tbe 'VIo-cow Congress — just at the moment when the soviet statesmen avere 
tcel mg to bring about the change from the tactics of war to the tactics of peace ' It is 
these public aiowal-, of seditious activities avhich, by their effect on pnblio opinion compel 
foreign goiernmcnts towalhdraw from friendlv cooperation with the Soviet Goaemraent, 
perhaps caen to the extent of suspending diplomatic relations 

* This ne a jiolicr of a “ united front from aboae ” in resistance to fascism could point 
to one acbieaemtnr of importance Tlic pro fascist demonstration in tbe streets of Pans 
in I'oiirnarj 193-} a Inch led to ‘lie resignation of tho Daladier Winistrj and its replacement 
ba a National Goaenment ” under Doumergiie, scnoiislj alarmed all tbe working class 
org ini-ations After prolonged consiiltations a “ Pact of United A< tion ” was signed on 
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parties wliilst joining liancls -nitli tlic tiade muons and the Inborn and 
socialist parties in resisting fascism — ^perhaps also in promoting the closer 
alliance of tlieir governments vntb the Government of the USSR — ^nere 
nevertheless to continue unrestrained their own active propaganda in 
favour of a complete' communist revolution in their seieial countriesj 
almost ccitainly entailing armed insunection Whethei these 01 any 
other of Dimitrov s propositions will he expressly embodied in the pro- 
gramme and rules as revised by the Executive Committee is at the 
time of writing, unknowii 

If we are correct m oui inference that the soviet statesmen have 
attempted to bring about a radical change in the pohcj’' or tactics of the 
Comintern (and incidentally also in those of the Profintern), together 
with those of the affihated communist parties in the parliamentary 
demociacies, we think the decision k, wise one The events of the past 
decade indicate that there is no likelihood of any early commiimst re\ olii- 
tion in any of these parliamentary democracies, or in any of their colomal 
dependencies There is a nearer danger, in one or other country, of 
drastic repiession of any workmg-class activities, with new statiitoiy 
restrictions of democratic hberties Even an outbreak of war among the 
European powers, which would endanger the progress of the Soviet 
Union and might even destroy the civilisation of Great Britain and 
Fiance, affords, in the present state of education among the masses, no 
prospect of the establishment of a commumst social order upon the ruins 
that the war would leave If it were possible to avert these dangers by 
brmging about an effective umty among all the workmg-class organisa- 
-tions intliin each nation, if only a unity for defensive action, the gam 
would be great Such a defensive unity would brmg, not only the com- 
munist parties, but also the other worlang-class orgamsations of the 
western world, into hue with the pohcy 111 mternational relations which 
Stalin and Litvinov have been pursuing during the past five years 


T/ie Umted Fionlfrom Aboie 

We cannot say that the prospect of obtaining such a miity in any 
country but Fiance (and permanently "not even throughout all France) 
IS at all bright To begin with, it remams to be seen whether the new 
policy of the Comintern wiU be promulgated by the Executive Coimnittee 
m the clear and imambiguous language, wiGioiit. c\ asi-v 0 reservations, 
that alone would be likely to ensure its gemune adoption by the com- 
munist parties 111 the various countries With relatively few exceptions, 

JuIt 27 iaa-l, by <be loaders of Iho Conunnnist and Socialist Parties, for a joint campaign 
to defend democratic liberties, to prevent preparations for a nev var, to abolish the 
ministerial decrees (issued otborwise than bv direction of the Assembly), and to combat 
the fascist terror in Germany and Austria In the course of the joint campaign the iv,o 
parties agree not to attack or crifici&o each other, but ofhorwitc each retains freedom of 
rcciuitmcnt and propaganda “though refraining from iii=uUing the other” (France lit 
Fer/nrnI, bj Ales-andcr Worth, 1931, p 285) 
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the'se parties aic not made up of tlie iiglit sort of people Tor the most 
part they are, at any rate, the very opposite of the clahorately instructed, 
strictly disciplined and willingly obedient men and women uhom Lemn 
enrolled as professional revolutionancs in the BolshcMst party of 1903- 
1914 Whilst many of them in various countiies have displayed the 
utmost courage and devotion, even to the point of martyrdom ^for the 
cause it IS rebellion that is in their blood, not social iccons traction , 
it IS combating then enemies that they are after, not con\ citing these 
opponents to communism If, whilst not actually opposing or denouncing 
the other working-class organisations vntli ivhom they were joined in 
defensive alliance, they kept up, as they have hitherto done, a constant 
carping criticism of the separate action of the trade muons, or of the 
parliamentary activities of the labour and socialist parties, the defensive 
alliance would haie neither strength nor stabihty Will the Executive 
Committee at Moscow have the determination and the ability to malcc 
clear to these parties, without ambiguity or reservation, the imperative 
need of a change in tactics ^ 

For our own part, we doubt wdicthcr it is practicable in the western 
democracies for any effective defensive alliance against fascism to be 
established among organisations so diflcreiit m character and immediate 
objects as the trade unions, the socialist and labour political parties, 
and the communist parties affiliated to the Third International Still 
more do we doiilit whether in the western democracies the communist 
parties affiliated to the Third International can obtain through such a 
“ united front " any substantial accession of strength for their avowed 
object of bringing about the establislimcnt of a communist social ordei 
For this doubt there seem to us to be two grounds In the first place, 
such a defensive alliance among disparate and mutually antagonistic 
orgamsations, appealing for the allegiance of the masses of the people, 
serves rather to emphasise these differences, and may even make for the 
continuance of their common rivxalry in pursuit of their several objects 
This continuance of nvml organisations may well interfere with, or even 
prevent the emergence of, a national oiganisation wholly dcvmted to the 
establishment of a communist social order, of a kind congenial to the 
aspiiations of the particidar country, and therefore able to make such 
an appeal to the masses of the people as vyould cause its more impotent 
rivals to wither away There is reason to think that only after a coales- 
cence into such a single united party could any of the western demo- 
cracies, by parhamentary action, be transformed into a commumst 
social order 

“ Orders from Moscoio ” 

There is the*gravest ground for doubt whether the communist parties 
affiliated to the Third International could ever themselvms attam the 
position of a single united party of the masses in any of the western 
democracies We see no chance of any of these commumst parties 
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securing eitlier tlie coalescence iritli itself of the other organisations 
claiming worknig-class support, or absorbing into its ranks the mass of 
the members adhering to them The peoples of the western democracies, 
like* those of the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, Mill not stand 
go\ einment, or even authoritative direction, from a foreign capital, even 
if that capital is under a government with whose policy they are generally 
m sympathy Experience indicates that no popular movement will ever 
become powerful in any country, or at least in any in v Inch the Protestant 
religion has prevailed, if it is ‘believed to take its orders from, or to be 
controlled by, the govermng group of any foreign countr}* It was not 
the doctrmes of the Roman Catholic Church against which oui Planta- 
genet and Tudor- rulers so often rebelled in England, but specificall}^ 
against “ government from Rome ” It nnght even be argued that the 
Roman Cathoho Church has become more successful m its missionary 
efforts in Protestant countries since it became unconnected with the 
Roman government There is reason to believe that communism would, 
in many countiies, spread faster if it weie not supposed to involve govern- 
ment fiom Moscow “ We are not going to take our orders fiom Moscow ” 
IS the spoken or unspoken reaction of any assembly of British worlonen 
ton ards any resolution proposed by a member of the British Commumst 
Paity repudiating the pohcy or defaming the character of the chosen 
leaders of the sociahst or-trade umon or cooperative movement of Great 
Britain Out conclusion is that, somehow 01 other, the appearance and 
the fact of “ orders from Moscow ” must be dropped out of communist 
propaganda ^ Is it not chiefly a mistaken adherence to an “ orthodoxy ” 
of the past that prevents the Comintern from making it clear that it now 
restricts its relations with the various commumst parties to offering them 
such “ information, sjunpathy and material aid ” as they may from 
time to time desire , while disclaimmg all intention or desire to direct 
or control their local activities ^ It is the people of each countrj’- who 
will insist on themselves directing their own policy and that of their 
government It is only by the conversion of each people to communism, 
of the brand which it may prefer, that communism of any kind will 
'' spread Is it too paradoxical to suggest that the soviet statesmen are 
coming to xecogmse that it is the Third International itself, with its 
insistence upon the dictation to all peoples, or at auj’’ rate to the com- 
munist parties of all countries, of one particular social order, that excites 
repulsion " There seems much to be said for the view that the con- 

1 It does not seem that Lenin insisted on “ government from Moscow ” Wo find him 
saying {hat “ There is one, and only one kind ot real mtemationalism hard work at 
doi eloping the rovolntionarj inovcmont and the rea olutionary struggle in one’s oitn land, 
and the support (hj propaganda, simpathy and material aid) of such, and onlj such 
strungles and policies in everj conntrj without exception” Thus he did not always 
insist on the local activities being direcitd, still less goitrned from Moscow {Lenin’s Collected 
11 or/ s,xol XX Book I o! 1929 American edition , see A’cit) illintf', A’eu.’ J/cn ? by Thomas 
Woods, “New York, 1922, p 257) 

® as this the reason for the repeated postponement of the Seventh U orld Congress, 
which ought to have been held in 1930 but was not summoned until 1937 ’ 
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version to communism of the peoples of other coimtries — and theiefoie 
the world revolution for which Lenin and his colleagues vainly looked 
in 1918 — IS likely to come about more quickly by the successful biuldmg 
up of the socialist state in the USSR, and the discovery of this success 
by the thinkers as well as by the working masses of the other countnes, 
than by any dictatonal instigation of the Cpnuntern itself A cool ob- 
server of the world s pubhc opimon might well conclude that^ at the ' 
present time Moscov ’s most effective agents for convertmg both Europe 
and America to commumsm are not the Commiimst International and 
its aSUiated commumst parties, but A^OKS and Intourist , ^ the periodical 
theatre and musical festivals that attiact so many appreciative visitors , 
and especiall}^ the various international conferences vhich force the 
chemists, the physiologists, the doctors, the educatiomsts, the "engmeers 
and other speciahsts in all the countnes of the world to compare the 
relativ e progress in then particular technologies of the USSR with their 
own lands ® 

A Neio World Order 

We note that there are critics of the Sonet Government who asseit 
that its change o\er in international relations from a policy of wai to a 
polic'v of peace for the sake of a quick success m its own country, was a 
betr<x}al of the world proletanat ” Such cntics take the change to 

’ ^ 0 Kb Is the Societj for Promoting Cultnnl Relations vith other countnes, and 
Intourist 1= the government toimst agency 

- Another kind of nitematioml organisation might vith advantage bo added Socialism 
and communi=:m have passed bet ond tho stage of mere rebellion, easily to be confused 111111 
anarchism Tho Soviet Government has come to a position of commanding influence in 
norld affau's Socialist administrations are actnallj in office in several other countnes 
In others there are socialiat oppositions aeaiting only an electoral victon to assume 
roinistexial office Hundreds of cities in France, Great Britam and other countnes are 
governed bj socialist municipal councils Eaperience ias pro\ ed that it is not practicable 
to combine for political purposes the roprcsentatii es of governments vith tho-e of agita- 
tional groups many of them ‘ illegal ” What seems suggested 13 a now hodt m which 
socialist or communist statesmen and municipal administrators (m general agreement 
about ebmmating the landlord and the capitalist and dispensing with the mcentito of 
priv ate profit) could penodically compare experiences, and discuss tho relations of the trade 
union and cooperative moaements to the political government and the manj problems 
of a collectivist admmistration, in each of the branches of social organisation such as 
education health, the conditions of labour m mining manufacturing and agriculture 
respcctiveh taxation, credit and currency, international relations and the prospects of a 
world govcmilicnt. Such a periodical conference, meeting snccessivelj in the different 
state capitals that would welcome it holdmg separate sessions for the several subjects , 
and regarding itself exclusively as a scientific bodv, would constitute a w orthy crown to 
the various institutes m the social sciences established or assisted by tho several govern 
ments If il were attended bi the mmisters, ex ministers and probable future mmisters 
of the several departments m the various countnes, and if socialist or communist specialist 
expert-, in the subjects concerned were mvilcd to contnbutc reports and papers it would 
not fie neccssarv to come to any agreement on any issue, and, foUoivmg the practice of 
scientific conferences not even to pass any resolutions The object would not be the 
outvotmg of mmorities by majontie^ but the discovery of truth The lahdity of the con 
elusions arm ed at on the several subjects could anyhow, not be determmed by the dele 
gates’ \ote^ The paper® and discussions themselves would advance the knowledge of 
tho-e on whom, ui each country, the responsibility of action must fall , and thus contri 
bufc more powerfulh to the budding up of the various socialist states of the world than 
any amount of agitation 
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As -ne have seen, the Bolshcvihs consider that what the}' are doing 
among the 170 millions of people of the USSR is much more than intro- 
ducing them to nowspapeis and hooks, the theatre and the opera , or 
impioving their health, and increasing their wealth production What 
they hehevc themselves to be establishing in the isorld is nothing less 
than a new ci\ ihsation 

Now there is no geucrall} accepted definition of what amount or 
kind of change in the manner of living among a w'liole people constitutes 
a different civilisation Nevertheless it is commonly recognised that 
certain contemporary communities are, in the aggregate, sulhcicntly 
iinldvc to warrant us in speaking of them as distinct cnilisations Thus, 
there is substantial agreement that the Clnnese, the Hindus, the Moslems 
and the Christianised white Europeans (mchiding their descendants in ' 
other continents) belong to diffcient civilisations Moreover, wut]im 
historic times, other civilisations ha\c existed and passed away We 
need only instance the Sumerian and the Eg} ptian , to which some would 
add, as equally distinctive, the civilisations of Troy and of T}'xe, of 
Etiuria and of Carthage, and doubtless those of other defunct communi- 
ties that further archaeological researches may uncox er 

It IS plain that many diflierent factois may cntei into the making of 
a distmctixe civilisation ^ To some the most important seems the nature 

' Tlio •n-ortl “ civilisation " la soniotimcs used m the singular to donoto tlio piogrcss 
of Inimnn societj from primitive to civilised^ and sometimes in the plural in order to 
distinguish ono oiv ilisation from another Thas Professor Arnold 1 03 nhee, in his brilliant 
and erudite of Itislory, v ols 1^ 111 , enumerates (after dismissing the COO odd primitive 
bocicties) 27 distinct civilisations within historic times, of which 5 survive to da) 'Jheso 
are Wostem Civilisation, which as ho obscrv cs, has succeeded in embracing vv ithin its 
system not only Europe and North Amcrica^biit also all nav igablo seas, and all the ports 
of the world , and four other extant civilisations, the Islamic, Hindu, Ear Lastern and 
‘ Orthodox ” Cliristianit} This last example of an extant civilisation is diflicult loidontify 
to day, as the Greek Orthodox Church, os distinct from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, which characterise what ho calls Western Civilisation, bareb exists now that the 
vast Eurasian continent has rejected its erced and code of condiiot Perhaps Professor 
To3nbco sees a survival of Christianit3 in the communist’s aim of “ from each according 
to his faculty, and to each according to Ins need ” 

On the other hand, H T Buckle, m his famous History of CiiiUsalion in VngUind 
(1857), seems to regard “ civilisation ” as taking different forms, largely determined in 
the pist by different climatic environments, but distinguished in its latest and most 
developed form by the rise of science ns a way of controlling nature 

Seignobos, the Ercnch historian, divides “ civilisation ” into ancient and modern Ho 
makes the end of ancient oiv ilisation to bo the death of Charlemagne , liut ho also 
differentiates mediaeval civilisation from contemporary civilisation He oven mentions 
that, in the eleventh century, the world was divided into two civilisations the West, 
with its miserably small towns, cabins of peasants, rude fortresses, etc , and the East, 
with Constantinople, Cairo, Bagdad, Damascus — the Moslem and Byrantian worlds being 
far bbttor built, bettor policed and more enlightened than the western world ‘ By 
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notice contmiionsly* during: tliii ipastuiis^ centuries, even if apparently 
momentarily arrested, a vndespread trend towards government on tlic 
system of parliamentary democracy Finally wo Fare to note during 
tlie past Fundred years, as pecuFar to tins particular civilisation^ an 
unprecedented increase, tFrougF knowledge, of man’s command orer 
Xature, along witF an increasmg application of science, under tFe influence 
of Fumane feeling, to tFe amelioration of tFe lot of some sections of tFe 
poor SucF bemg tFe starting pomt, tFe question tFat is asked is wFetFer 
wFat is developmg in tFe USSR smce 1917 is so markedly difierent from 
tFe manner of Ffe m tFe England or tFe France or tFe Umted States 
of tFe past tFree or four centuries as to justify callmg it a new civiFsation 
Let us try to set out tFe features m wFicF Soviet Communism diSers 
essentially from tFe cFaracteristic civdisation of tFe western world 
of to day 

The Abohhon of Projil-mal mg 

We place first in far-reaclung importance tFe complete discardmg, 
as tFe incentive to production, of tFe very mamsprmg of tFe western 
social order, tFe motive of profit-makmg Instead of adnurmg tFose 
wFo successfully purcFase commodities m order to sell tFem again at 
a FigFer price (wFetFer as mercFant or trader wFolesale dealer or re- 
tailer), Soviet Commumsm pimisFes sucF persons as criminals guilty 
of the crime of ‘ speculation ’ ^ Instead of rewardmg or Fonounng 
those (the capitaFst emploj’-ers or entrepreneurs) wFo engage others at 
w ages m order to make a profit out of the product of their labour, Soviet 
Commuiusm punishes them as criminals, guilty, irrespective of the 
amount of the wages that they pay, of tFe crime of “ exploitation ” It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the difference that this one change in 
ideology (in currept news of morality as well as in cmmnal law) Fas 
made in the manner of Ffe mtFm the USSR No one can adequately 
realise, without a wide study of the facts of sonet life, what this funda- 
mental transformation of economic relationships has meant, alike to 
the sast majority of the poor and to the relatively small minority who 
formerly “ li\ ed by ownmg ”, or by employing others for profit 

The change Fas not had the particular results anticipated by our 
capitalist reasoning It has not meant compulsion to take semce under , 
the government as the only employer - It Fas not prevented millions of 
individuals from working independently or m voluntary partnerships, 
for their own or their famil} ’s subsistence It does not forbid eithei the 
independent producers or the produemg partnerships to sell the product 
of their ow n labour in the pubFc market or by contract, for any price 
they can get It has not invoked the aboFtion of personal property, 
or -any compulsion to have all things in common It has not prevented 

^ Compare the mediaeval crime of “ regratmg ”, and the sin of usury , ns to 'which see 
Thf Aeqtimiim Soculy, h\ Profes-or K H Tawmev (1931) 

2 See Chapter IH m Part 1 , “Man as a Producer”, and Chapter IX in Part II T 
“ hi Plate of Profit ’ ^ 
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tioii ensures the complete abolition of iiuoluiitary mass unemploj ment , 
whether ‘technological ’ or "cvelicnl ’—ice (an hanllj denj that tlu 
lieu sjfckcrn effects a startling transformation in the ccononiu iclation- 
ships of the whole comnnimti which has ehanged the vori raent-ahty 
of the producers, whether admiuistr.itors, tcchiucaans or niaunal workerii 
The highlv organised trade unions of the USSR, containing o\ cr 18 million 
members, aie not onlc whole-luartedlj m facoiir of increasing the pro- 
diictiMty of labour In such dec ices as picee-work rates, cost-necounting, 
and competing among themsehes ns to who can make the greatest output 
at the lowest labour cost, hut are also coiistnutl> pressing foi the adoption 
of more and more labour-saving iiuentions, m order that the machine 
may incieasingh' become the slace of mnnkhicl This is because there 
is no longer any conflict of interests m production ’Whether between 
enterprises or between grades or kinds of workers 01 producers, thcie is, 
as is commonly said m the USSR, no cncniy party , no person’s gam is 
rooted m another person’s loss Everj individual engaged in piocliiction, 
whether of commodities or of sercnccs, benefits matdinlK by im leased 
or improved.pioduction, and by the /cnlotis and efiicient service of e\en 
other producer When it is realised that cvcryboclj s share of the aggic- 
gate net product is made actually greater an} mtreasc or impro\ einent 
of that product, it is actually and visibly to c\ei}hocl}’s pecuniary 
interest that no one should be incfTicient, no one idle, no one negligent, 
no one sick Tlicrc is a universal and continuous incentive to every 
producer, whether manual worker or technician, to improve his ejuah- 
flcations, and to render the utmost service, m order to increase the 
common wage fund which is wliolly divided without any tiibute to 
landlord or capitalist, among the whole body of producers, according 
to the sharing arrangements that the whole body of producers themselves 
make Hence the eager /cal and devotion of the “shock brigades” 
(udarmki) to do more w ork than is customar} , and the public honours 
that are accorded to them Hence the unpaid service of the “ Satiu- 
day-ers ” (subbotnila), who give up their free time to clearing off arreirs 
m any enterprise that lags behind its programme Hence the “ socialist 
competitions ” m which shifts or brigades, factories or oil-fields, ships 
or state farms, and even municipalities and republics, enter into foinial 
agreements to vne with one another as to which can achieve the greatest 
output or create the least “ scrap ”, or build the greatest numbei of 
new schools, or establish the most technical classes, or erect the most 
new dwellings oyer a given period And most icmarknhle of all, from 
the angle of western' competitive sportsmanslup, it is from the same 
unity of interest that springs the custom of the winning team in these 
competitions making it a matter of honour immediatel} to proceed to 
the assistance of the losing team, in Older to teach Ihosc who have failed 
in the competition how they can improve thoir production so as not again, 
to fall behind that of the winners The unity of pecuniary uiterest ex- 
tends, in fact, to all the various enteipiises in the USSR Each becomes 
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eager to help every other enterjjnse, whether of the same or of any 
difierent kmd, to attain the greatest possible product, because it is the 
aggregate net product of all the enterprises m the USSR that provides 
not only all the social sei vices (the sociahsed wage) but also the n age- 
fund to be shared among the producers (ther personal wage) , so that 
not only the divisible mcome of each enterprise, but also that of the other 
enterpiises, and thus the share of aU the producers of all kinds and grades 
in all the enterprises, ultimately depends upon the total net output of 
the whole of them 


Social Equality and Unwcrsahsm 

It IS clamied that the whole social organisation of Soviet Communism 
IS based upon a social equahtj’" that is more genuine and more universal ' 
than has existed in any other community To engage in socially useful 
work, according to capacity, is a universal duty It is a distinct novelty 
111 social life that there should be no exemption from tins duty in favour 
of the possessors of wealth or the owners of land, the holders of high 
offices, or tho^e having exceptional intellectual or artistic gifts or attain- 
ments, the geniuses or the popular favourites Worlc, like leisure, has 
to be shared by all able to join in social service There is only a single 
social grade in the USSR, that of a producer by hand or by brain , in- 
cludmg, however, th(fse so young that they can only prepare themselves 
for becommg producers, and those so aged or so infirm as only to be able 
to look back on the work they did in their strength This is what is 
meant by the “ classless society ”, m winch each serves in accordance 
with his abihty, and is provided for appropriately to his needs 

The depth of the difierence between this manner of hvmg and that 
of capitahst states is scarcely to be fathomed But it involves the verj^ 
opposite of uniformity or identity among all men It not only allows, 
but even actively encourages and promotes, the utmost development 
of individuality in social service Uor does it produce an exact cquahty 
of earnings or other income , although the prohibition of profit-making 
by “ speculation ”, or “ exploitation ”, and the collective owmersliip of 
all the principal means of production, coupled with drastically progressn e 
income taxes and death duties on exceptional individual fortunes, effect- 
ively prevent the gross inequalities which tlireaten the stability of states 
in which milhonairism is not only tolerated but allowed to become a 
plutocracy 

But the principle of social equality goes much further than com- 
mumty in w ork and leisure, common schooling and games ivith a constant 
approximation to substantial equality of standards of mcome and ex- 
penditure It extends, in a manner and to a degree unknown elsewhere, 
to the relations between the sexes, and withm the family group Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, teachers and scholars, like friends 
of different sexes, or of not too unequal incomes, like managers and factor}' 
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inco, ilio pooiest and weakest as well as tlioso who arc “better off”, 
m all cases equality of opportunity for the cJnIdxen and adolescents, and, 
increasingly, also a common and ever-rising standard of livmg for the 
whole population This is well seen in the sphere of education Other 
commumties, especially during the past century or two, have striven 
to cieate educated, and even cultivated classes withm the nation The 
Soviet Union is The first to strive, without discrimination of sex or race, 
affluence or position, to produce not merely an mteiligeiitsia but a culti- 
vated nation 


A Novel Representative System 

111 every community of any magnitude, social organisation has to' 
include a system hy means of which the desires and the common v ill of 
the population can be expressed In contrast with every other com- 
munity the USSR has evolved a complex and midtiform lepresentative 
system of complete origiuabty, based upon the pimciplc of iimveisal 
participation in public afiaiis, under the guidance of a highly oiganised 
leadership of a unique kind As v e have described,^ man is represented 
m thiee separate capacities, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer 
In each case the franchise is the widest m the world, though with pecuhai 
and steadily dwmdhng disqualifications, whilst the extent to winch the 
entire population actually participates m elections is without paiallel 
The representative system has hitheito been, above the 70 000 village 
or city soviets, one of indirect election , but it was m 1935 decided to 
replace this by direct election upon a franchise uniform among both 
sexes, all races, and every kind of occupation throughout the USSR 

It IS impossible to enumerate all the chamiels, and it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the extent of the participation m the public affairs of tbe 
Sovdset electorate of over 90. millions of men and women The character- 
istic multiformity of every kind of soviet organisation, economic 01 
political, together with its threefold system of representation, and the 
ommcompetence, as regards powers and functions of each tier-of coimcils 
jn its ubiquitous local goi eminent, are m vivid contrast nith the domi*- 
nance of the paihamentary systems of the western world To begin witb," 
the universal electorate in the USSR does a great deal more than elect 
At its mcessant meetings it debates and passes resolutions b-^ the lumdred 
tliousand, in which it expresses its desires on great matters and on small , 
by way of instructions or suggestions to the “ deputies ’ whom it chooses 
and can at any time withdraw by a vote of ' recall ”, and who habitually 
take notice of these popular requirements, even when it is not found 
immediatelj’- practicable to carry them mto effect. Nor does the partici- 
pation ni public affairs end inth the perpetual discussions in which the 
Russian debghts In every village, as m every city a large part of the 

1 SeeCliaptcrll,*' MnnasaCiti7cn”, Chapter III,' Alan as a Producer ” , Chapter 
lA'' , Alan as, a Constltncr ”, all in Pitt I , also Chapter IX in Part II , “In Place of 
Profit ’ 
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detailed work of public administration is actually performed, not as in 
France or Great Britam or tlic Umtcd States, by paid officials, and not 
e\eu, as 111 small or primitive communities, by the elected deputies or 
councillois, but by a far lirger number of the adult inhabitants them- 
selves, as part of the umversally expected a oluntarj social semce - - 

The same charactenstic multiformity and popular participation pre- 
aails ako in the extensive and highl} organised trade unionism, in vliich 
are voluntarily moluded fi\c-si\ths of all the persons emplo}ed at uages 
or salaries, avhatever their occupations or grade or remuneration The 
tiade unions bj no means confine themselves to their extensive collective 
bargaining over vrages and hours, and other conditions of emplojunent, 
vhicli far exceeds that of the trade unions elsewhere together •with their 
active share in the administration of the factoiy or the mine ^ For in- 
stance, it is to the trade union organisation that is now committed not 
only the control but also the actual administration of the colossal sersuces 
of social insurance, vhich arc more extensne and costh than those in 
any other country, and to vhich the workers make no individual con- 
tribution This huge admmistration is carried on, not wholly or even 
mainly by the paid officials whom the trade unions appoint, or by the 
committees which the) elect, but personally, without remuneration, by 
something hke 100,000 “ activists ” among the trade umonists themseh'es 
as part of their social servace 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, which numbers over 70 '“ 
milhon members displajs a like multiformity of organisation, and a 
similar personal participation by its vast membership lu the complicated 
business of distiibiitmg over the huge area of the USSE the greater part 
of its food and other commodities 

Yet another variety is exhibited by the immense and highly diffeicnti- 
ated voluntary associations, sometimes numbering even millions of 
members apiece These multifarious self-gov ermng associations, which 
often eii]0) financial subv^entions, undertake public semce of one or 
other land , partly educational, partly propagandist, mcluding also 
sports and games 'of every description, along with music, pamting, 
dancmg and acting, as well as active cooperation wath vxanOus branches 
of government service, from the promotion of science and art up to the 
assistance of the defence forces 

■v 

The Yocaiioj} of Leadership 

All the diversity of participation in the universal multiformity of 
orgamsation which distingmshes the USSR from every other country 
makes more than usually mdispensable that leadership without which 
democracy, m any of its forms, is but a mob It is on this point that the 
actual constitution of the Soviet Umon, which is not completely written 
in any statute, differs most substantially from evnry other knovyn to 
^ See Chapter HI jn. Part I , “ Man as a Producer ” 
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tlie e\erase of tlui. function, analogous to any otliei oigamsed scientific 
piofebSion ^ For in the Soinet Union it is claimed that pohtical science 
takes the place of the electioneering ball}hoo called politics in our 
western states 

Such an assumption of leadership and giudance in pubhc afiairs by 
a carefully selected, dehberately orgamsed and stnctly disciplined a oca- 
tion plainly constitutes a fundamental difference between the USSR 
and every other community Elsewhere this function of leadership and 
guidance is assumed, often without avowal by monarchs, aristociacies, 
churches, military castes or, more recently, by the shifting juntas or 
groups, termed cabinets or parliaments, composed mostly of landowners, 
capitalist employers, financiers, merchants, bureaucrats, lawyers oi mere 
accumulators of wealth, with more or less pretence of ascertaining and 
understanding the desires of the people at large, but to the habitual, 
exclusion of more than a handful of the small peasants and "Inanual 
working wage-earners who make up two-thirds of the population 

We need not here attempt to measure the success or to estimate the 
value of this exceptional Vocation of Leadeiship, which may well be 
deemed the dominant pohtical feature of Sonet Commumsm The 
student of the past couple of decades of the USSR wiU not go far wrong 
if he ascribes to the outstanding members of the Commumst Party the 
initiative and the decision issuing m nearlj’’ all the achievements, as well 
as some of the shortcomings, of the admimstration since the Revolution 
of 1917 Nor do we undervalue the passionate zeal and devotion of the 
far-flung membership when we suggest that it is the peculiar form of 
orgamsation of this Vocation of Leadership, which seems to have been 
dcMsea and principally worked out by Lemn and Stahn themselves, 
that IS responsible for much of the amazmg degree of success against 
immense difficulties which our precedmg chapters have had to recount 
Nevertheless, as we have described in the precedmg chapter, this con- 
centiation of authontj- in a highly disciplmed Vocation has had its draw- 
backs , there has been an atmosphere of fear among the intelligentsia, 
a succession, within the Party, of accusations and counter-accusations, 
a demal to dissentient leaders of freedom of combination for the pro- 
motion of their new s, and among the less intelhgent of the rank and file, 
no small amount of the chronic disease of orthodoxy 

The Cull of Science 

" One of the diffeiences between the soviet cmhsation and that of 
other countries is the waj in which science is regaided Unlike the 
groups of landed proprietors, lawyers, meichants, bureaucrats, soldiers 
and journahsts in command of most other states, the administrators in 
the Jfoscow Kremlin genuinely believe in their piofessed faith And 

* It IS inlorestmg to recall that tssentiallr ‘■uch a Vocation of Leadership, termed tho 
Order of the Samurai iias suggested hv Mr H G tVells m 1*105 an his booh entitled 
A Modim [itopia ' '' 
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then professed faith is in scicnde Ko \osted interests hinder thoiil fioin 
hasuig thdir decisions and their pokc> upon the best science they can 
obtain Moreoicr, under the guidance of the Communist Piifv* piibln' 
opinion in the Sonet TJmoii has come to an evtent unpamllckil cbnihore, 
to he overwhelmingly m iaionr of making the utmost use ot ^lumtc 
as manifested in labour-saving and wealth-producing maelunts and in- 
vention The n hole communil} is eagei foi new knon h dgc Then' i> no 
country, tve imagine, m nhich so large and so a anod an amount c't s( leiiti- 
fioreseaich is being earned on at (he public exjieusc, alike in the realm of 
abstract thcor> and in that of technology There is ccitninlv none m vhn h 
there IS so little chance of that fiustiahon of scicni c bj the prolil making 
instinct of n Inch the British and American scientists are non compl nuinud 
Tins intcii'^c preoccupation, and even obsession, nitli science in tJie 
USSR has stcadiK increased during the past six ^elTs of the suctessue 
Five-Tcar Plans — significantly enough, just at the tune when c%cn the 
United States has shut down much of its scientific actmty Ror is this 
contrast surprising In the USSR the dominant purpose of c\cr\one 
who takes pai-t m public affairs is concentrated on incieasing the aggre- 
gate wealth pioduction as the first condition of inismg the ciiUmal 
lo\el of all the 170 millions of people The mstruinent by which tins 
imivorsal lei elling-uj) can be effected is, as is wiclolj believed, sc lento 
itself As wc have described m a previous chapter,* science js more 
and mote dominating the schooling and the college trniimig and more 
and more enrolling m its seivicc the most energetic and t.ipnhle of the 
3 ’oimg The continuous application of science to agriculture ns wrll as 
to manufacture, to the discovery and ntilisition of now sub'-tances 
plants or animals, as well as to the improvement of (hose alrcntlv known 5 
to the development witliout limit of electric power and its use, not only 
in the various foims of commumc itiou and tiansport, but also m .tUo- 
getlier novel transfoimaticms of the processes of raming and metidliirgv, 
opens lip a bnght vista of viint may amount to a now ‘ Ifidu-'tTsal 
Revolution" in which if onlv a parallel development in sociologv' and 
ethics enables it to avoid the mistake-, of the previous ceuturif"-, ^he 
population of the USSR imj give a practical example of what v h me vnt 
by the old stipulation “ unless y ou be born again ’ 


A77li-Goih',ut ” 

The fciture m Soviet Comniumsm that ha-- ino^t <^(a!!dab"d tlu 
western world i'- undoulitcdiv the wndespiead ‘ ant’-godiem ’ whuh is 
common to the Sovn t Government and a large and apparciuU a i-Teadih 
mcreu'-mg jjrojjoition of the whole popuhition An aggn-'iV'R oop- 
matie atheism denies the existence, "nd the po'^sibihtv of the t"r,f<itf' , 
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of anytlung supernatural behind or beyond what science can apprehend 
or demonstrate This sweeping denial has, it is claimed, the merit of a 
pubhc and persistent repudiation of the eqmvocal hypocnsy m -which 
the go-vernmen-ts and churches of other countries, together with hosts 
of merely conventional Christians, are to-day implicated That is, for 
the remaking of man, no small matter It is not with impumty that 
nations or mdividuals, outgrowing any genume faith m a personal d.eity 
who hears their pra3’^ers and go\ems alike the ocean and the earthquake, 
the harv'est and the hearts of men, can contmue to practise ntes and 
accept religious institutions as if thej' were still behevers No code of 
conduct professedly based on the supposed commands of an aU-powerfid 
ruler -will outlast the discovery that it has, m fact, no such foundation 
One result of this wndely spread eqmvocation is seen m the practical 
abandonment at the present time by imlhons of young persons in Europe 
and America, not only of Ghristiamty, but also, along with it, of nearly 
all the commandments by which their parents were gmded, without 
acqumng any substitute Another result is the actual retrogression, in. 
prmciples and m acts, of this or that nominally Christian country, if not 
of many of them, to the characteristics not of civilisation but of barbansm 
— the blood-lust and sadism accompanymg the worship of a tribal god — 
out of which they seemed to have emerged centuries ago All this is 
noticeably increasmg the number of those who think that there is some- 
thing to be said for the paradoxical claim of Soviet Communism that 
it IS, m morals as well as m economics and political science, actually 
leading the w orld 

The spokesmen of So-viet Commnmsm defend their attitude towards 
rehgion also on other grounds They are engaged m the colossal task 
of raising to a higher level of cmhsation, not only the workers m the 
cities, but also the huge mass of barbarian and even savage peoples of 
the ba'clcward regions of the USSR — ^the entirely unlettered races of the 
Arctic Circle or the Central Asian mountains, the nomadic tribes, the 
scattered himters and fishers of northern and eastern Siberia, and with 
all these, the slow-moiung and stubborn peasantry of the remote “ deaf 
Milages ” of the great plain So strongly does primitive man cling to the 
superstition and magic derived from his barbarous ancestrj that there 
IS stdl a great deal to he done in the USSR to eradicate from the mmds 
of these backward peoples such of their traditional and pro^ erbial behefs 
and practices as obstruct the adoption of scientific methods of production, 
and lunder the extension of h}giemc measures for the prevention and 
cure of disease The Vocation of Leadership in the USSR feels therefore 
]ustified m advising and the People’s Commissars in commandmg, the 
exclusion from the schools and the newspapers of any approval of super- 
naturalism, and in substituting for it the complete inculcation of science 
m all the relations of hfe, together -with the encouragement of and assist- 
ance to the research from which advances in science are to be expected 
And all this apphes, as we have elsewhere suggested, not only -to the 
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ijtuclj of pinMcal and biological facts but also to tlio ccientirtc studv of 
social institutioiis and to that of tlic important part of the um^ersc which 
we teim limnan behaviour 


Bmcrqrnce of n Cornmnnul Consacnc> 


But «cicnce, whether m the dlsco^(r^ of truth about the uur trse or 
in the dismissal of untruth, is not, b-\ itself, enough for the ml\ it ion of 
mankind If scientific knowledge is to be brought to the -cnice of 
humanity, there must be added a purpose m mans effort lUNolMug a 
conception of right and wrong to be embodied ni the Good Life 
need not repeat our description of the piirpo'^e, or our annhsss of the 
code of conduct, emerging, as a new conscience,' from the actual eypeii- 
ence of life imder Soviet Communism The feature in this new luor.ditv 
which stands out in sharjicst contrast with the monhtv of capitalist 
societies is the recognition of a universal mdividual indebtedness No 
human being reaches manhood without having incurred a considerable 
personal debt to the community in which he has been bom and bred lor 
the expense of his nurture and training That debt he is held bound to 
lepay by actual personal service by- hand or bv brain Moreovci, lie is 
required throughout his ablo-hotbed life to emplov m tlic serv ice of the 
community the faculties which ho has derived from it ' Anv person who 
neglects or refuses to pay this debt by contributing, according to his 
ability, to satisfying the needs of the present or future genernfion'' is 
held to be a thief, and will be dealt with as such He wail, to begin with, 
be faced evcrj'whero and at all times with the manifest disapproval of 
Ins mates If Ins idleness or slackness continues, or if Jus evnmple provi s 
contagious, or if it is accompanied bv negligence causing breakage of 
machmerv or wastage of material, he may have to be isol it< d for appro- 
priate remedial treatment But in mental no ]c->s than in plnsu.d 
diseases prevention is better than cure The encouragement of good 
habits IS deemed even more efiedivc m producing virtuous conduct than 
the discouragement of bad ones. Hence what tlic govenung il.w«<o of 
the West consider an almost recklessly edrav agant dcveh'pmait of 
educational work m the Sovaet Union from the creche to tlic 
research institute Hence the adoption of «clieni's of re unuK rat loii 
according to social v due, and constant promotion from grade lo gride 
Hence too the incitement to extra effort m tiie diock bnguh'c, const inGv 
intensified by socialist competition, a^ul the raatufi stations of pub] if 
honour, public ridicuh and public disgrace aloig with th' helpful 


^ Tlicrr* ro i' irrrrt for flit aio li -ti ic'-nmo* on tlrtl itie -ti'il ron 
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pationage of tJie ircak or uiitiained In flic s^iong and skilful All fins 
deliberate rreition of virtuous lieliaMOUi is comlmitd Mulh a continuous 
application of the pnnciples of incasurement and publicitj wliicli are tbus 
used to foster the liabits of the Good Life 

The insistence on the liquidation of mdmdual indebtedness, as the 
, bases of aurtue is balanced b}- an equal insistence on the fulfilment of its 
corporate obligation as a social institution by e\ erj' group or orgamsahon 
Whether a village soviet or the All-Union Congress, whether f factor} 
committee or an industrial tnist uliethcr a \ullagb cooperative society 
or the great Centro‘’ovu8, whether the smallest collcctne farm or the 
office directing the entire foreign trade of the USSR the group of indi- 
viduals concerned is alwa} s made conscious of the necessity of fulfilling 
the obligations to the coramumtv foi which, rather than for the purpose 
of enforcing its own rights, the corporate entity has been called into 
existence It is interesting to find, among these corporate obligations 
of every social institution in tbe USSR, not only the fulfilment to the 
utmost of Its particular tcclinical purpose but also the adoption and 
maintenance of universal principles of Soviet Communism We nced^ 
only name the widest practicable participation of all the citircns in even 
semce, and m aU corporate functions , the development of multiforrai^ 
ot structure accorebng to circumstances instead of clmgmg to a ngidly 

umvP^r "hole-hearted acceptance of the nde of 

miversalijn irrespective of sex or race, affluence or official position 

Cornmumsm'fl of the emergent morahty of Soviet 

tioS Tn of all othei civihsa: 

that enable commumst 
"Within its iTil exaction of the performance of dutv 

onittun V "Ot only of unlversd 

leisure 'for 1 1 1 ^"^oyuient of life but also of equal provusion of 

in tbe disposal It is an esscutial part of the Good Life 

worl-iTi tr ti person should actuallj have the opportunitj^ of 

whieli ? 11 -^^ 1°^ * tnthin his capacit} and chooses as that- 

merelv LrUm i the Bolsheviks declare, is to cease to be 

y uous drudgery of an inferior class or race, and is to be 

S'^was'* Z t‘r "P the community 

thaiT tor this even more than for exacting the performance of duty 

If '"‘^’'tht} m the midst of plenty 

L l et le tT“! ^^“tasLcally utopian that little fact itself marks the 
gap neuveen the t-wo civilisations 


A ySyntJtelic Umh/ 

cieSo!fra+ "Tf of the pnncipal features of Soviet Commumsm 

senarate f contrast with western cmhsation But do these 

considereB^^^'^^^"^^^^'* constitute a synthesis which can properly be 
new wav'- of living distinct from that pursued by other 
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cniUspcl sociotiei '> AVt wtggp-^t that tlic\ do 

The charactoristics of Soviet C‘omrailni“;m, winch we ha\c MimmurHcd 
one bv one, exhibit, A'lheii we take them together, a distinct nuit), itbelf 
in striking contiast with the disuiiitj of western tivihsation llie code 
of conduct based on service to the comraiiiiih in social tquahtj, and on 
the maximum deielopraeni of health and capaciti m eieri mdnuhinl 
IS in haimonj with the exclusion of cxjiloitation mid the prof’t-m.tkmg 
motive, and with the dchber.ite planning of production for coinmituitj 
consumption , whilst both are in full accord with that umvciMii pirtici- 
pation 111 .1 miiltiloim admuustration which charactei iscs the somoI 
system The economic and the political oiganisitions, and with them 
the ctlucal code, me alike staked on a whole-hearted reliance on the 
beueficial effect of making known to e\ert citi/en all that is laiown of 
the facts of the umicrse, including liiinum nature itself, that is to sa\, 
on science as mteipretcd dialectically, to the exclusion of mij miraculous 
supernut uralism or mystical fmth m the peisistcncc of per-soual life after 
death The Worship of God is replaced bj the Son u c of Man 

We may note mpassing tiiat the sjTithetic unity of the inns civilmtion 
of the USSR, whether or not it tan he said to bo m nni degiec due to 
geographical or racial faetois, is at least m luirmoni with them The 
vast monotouous and apparently boundless steppe, sparseR jieopled and 
only palclnl} brought undei cultivation with its prolonged wuit«'r cold 
and durlaie«s, ceitaiuly influences its i.inous mhahitnnts towards a 
common unity , to this oi that form of lollecfivism , to imitual help m 
\ohmtaty cooperation , to incessant discussion m ullage meetings and 
to the acceptance of centralised guidance from a Vocation of Leadership 


Di'^tnliqiahiuf Capifnhbin 

T’his synthetic unity of tke various feature^! of Soi let Communism h 
clearlj veiy diffeient from the warring “ coulredictions ” that continnell} 
disillusion conteinporarv wistcm CiMlisation Vln the striking iiu re «''e 
in the pioductiMtj of laboui ari'^ing from the apphcatmn of mcdeni 
science in industry and agrieulturo should have led, m all eipitali'-t 
countries, to the paradoxical result of destitution tonlmuniti m the 
midst of plent-^ , win mieutions should be simuhammieR eiunuragcd 
mid not applied , win seiem e should be at one md the bime ‘ime pro- 
moted and triistratcd wh> the tapifahst-jirodering organisation shotiM 
close factories, shut down mines, stop budding operations and }• ibitiiiili 
destroi the undue vbundance of its h irvcst-., whilst mdhons of p' op!- 
go underfed imdti clothed and undfr-hou-rd mid an ut TffU' d cin- 
ploiment at wages, and so cannot make thtir dctiioal for conmindi'ir s 
“cflectnc ’ all IbfSt. contradictions nntnnv-nt lu the latter d*\»!o3> 
incuts of capitali-m insult reason ind Mt -c in to defe n furnx 'ih. ‘•> 
contradictions irc percent d bj thost who er- miaifft tet( In cmiummet 
propaganda It la t •> h ss e pers'in thnn the Cliicf ttedic d f iJhti of tl t 
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Biitisli Government vho has jxist told the nation that “ U^iemploy merit, 
under-noimslnnent and jirevenidble malady and accident seem to be tlte~~ 
itnaioidabh concomitants of current civilisation in Western Europe of the 
present day ” ^ It is an American technologist who declares that “ A new 
machme which can hghten the human burden is not a thing of evil, 
but a blessing to mankind An idea which increases efiiciency in an 
office or factory — enables one person to do the work of two without 
greater efiort — ^is not in itself harmful to society It is the uithsahon of 
these machines without regard to human needs that has led us into our present 
ghastly predicament ” - 

Nor 18 this the only form taken by the contradictions The capitalist 
emplojer or trader or financier usually supports the church and even 
attends its semces , but his common sense and busmess experience 
forbid any attempt on his part to square his profit-making, which com- 
petition makes ruthless and even nationally destructive, with the de- 
nunciations of the prophets and the exhortations to mercy and compassion, 
and brotherly love toward all men, to which he piously listens on Sundays, 
and to which the statesmen whom he supports contmue to pay what is, 
necessarilj , in many, perhaps even a (majority of them, an insmcere 
homage “ Compromise is as impossible ”, to quote the words of Pro- 
fessor Tawney, “ between the Church of Christ and the idolatry of wealth, 
which is the practical religion of capitahst societies, as it was between the 
Church and the state idolatry of the Eoman Empire It is that 
whole system of appetites and x'alues, with its deification of the life of 
snatching to hoard, and hoarding to snatch, which now, in the hour of 
its triumph, while the plaudits of the crowd still rmg in the ears of the 
gladiators, and the laurels are still unfaded on their brows, seems some- 
times to leave a taste as of ashes on the bps of a civilisation which has 
brought to the conquest of its material environment resources unknown 
to earlier ages, but which has not yet learned to master itself ” ® More- 
over, the autocratic position attained by the owners of the means of 
production, whether employers or landlords or financiers, with the grow'- 
mg mequahties of wealth and enjoyment, becomes daily less compatible 
with the exigencies of parliamentary democracy, just as both parha- 
mentary democracy and Christianity are severely discovered to he 
incompatible with the impenahsm manifestmg itself in the exploitation 
of subject races to which capitalism is increasingly ^dnven , whilst 
statesmen, capitalists and clergy are ahke becoming aware that their 
countnes are drifting, as it seems owing to the very disunity character- 
ising their common civilisation, helplessly towards another world war 
The growth of civilisation hitherto known to histoiy ”, it has been 

* Annual Report lor 1933 of the Chief Medical Ofiicer, Mimstry of Health and Board 
of Education, entitled On the State of the Fublie Health, by Sir George Ncmnan, K CB 
--(Stafionerj Office, 1934), p 254 See also Public III Health, by C E McNally (1935) 

- “ The Problem of Technological Unemploynient m the United States ”, by Imng 
H riamm, m International Labour Setino (March 1935), p 347 

® Behgion and the Btse of Capitalism, by R H Tawney (1926), pp 286 287 
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wto thouglit the}' kne\\ about Russia iras that Soviot Communism would 
presentl} be liquidated It was held that the Rive-Year Rian v ould be a 
Jndeous fadure, that the great dims and poiver stations, like the gigantic 
nev factories, vrere destined to stand as silent and motionless on the 
steppe as the pyramids of the Egjqitian deserts , that the debts contracted 
aliroad for production goods would never be paid , and 'that the foreign - 
speciahsts syould troop away as their salaries ceased To-day not even 
the most embittered encmv domes that Soviet industry is a gomg and 
even a steadd}' increasing concern , or that more and more factones and 
pov er stations, schools and techmeal institutes, new cities and cultivated 
areas, are being opened up on both sides of the Urals, all the way from 
the Baltic to the Pacific It is admitted that roads and canals and new 
lines of railway are extending in all directions from the Arctic Circle to 
the Central Asian mountains and the Black Sea, uhilst civil avuatioii is 
already as prominent in Siberia as in western Europe About the com- 
plete success of collectivised and mechnmscd agriculture there may be 
in ceitain quarters, still some doubt But the experience of the last 
three har\’ests seems to ]U8tifi the claim of the Soviet Government that 
the initial ddficidties of tins gigantic transformation have been over- 
come There is indeed little reason to doubt that the aggiegate output 
of foodstufts, and of such spccudised crops ns cotton, tea, flax and sugar- 
beet, IS being increased at a great late Already eiery sonet citizen 
may has e ns much food as ho can pay for — for the Russian a great thmg — 
and that he can also pay for much else than food is demonstrated both 
by tlio total absence of mvoluntarj unemployment and by the rapidly 
incicasing sales of popular luxuries Even the bankers of London and 
Rew York me impressed bj soriet debts being for the first time paid in 
native gold, whilst purchases arc increasmglj made for cash on delivery 
rather than on onerous credit terms Besides these pacific activities, 
the very enemies of Sotuet Comraunism warn us that, notwithstanding 
its supposed uiefiiciency, it has somehow built up a well-armed, highly 
disciplined and extensively mechanised Red Army a nuUion strong , and, 
"hove all, the laigest bombing air force in the world The change in 
govenimcntal opinion about the USSR is shown by the successive arrivals 
in ]Moscou of the foreign inmister of state after state, bent on cone hiding 
pacts of mutual assistance with the So^^et Union and by its admission 
on a 2 iractieallv unanimous invitation into the League of Rations IVliat 
V ould happen to any goverranent in Europe or Asia in the e\ ent of a 
great v ar no one can forc'see The Bolshevust Government cvunces an 
insistent eagerness to ensure world peace and this might rashly be taken 
as a signtof wealoiess On the other hand, it is becoming evident that 
the ruler-j of huge territories possessed of great air fleets, such as the 
USSR anU the USA, stand at an advantage in conflict with smaller 
‘and moreldeiisely populated coimtnes such as Japan and Great Britain, 
Gtmanv ,ind Poland, and other European states In short the sunuval- 
val\ of thX Union of Soviet Sociahst Republics, vhethcr in peace or in 



POSTSCRIPT TO TI-IE SECOND EDITION 

To tlie leaders as well as to the authors of Soviet Commvmsm it seems a 
tiresome business to add to its 1193 pages four-score more by way of 
Postscript to this second edition Our excuse is that during the past 
two years changes have been made and events have occurred that have 
been videly advertised and eagerly discussed, both by friends and by 
opponents of the Soviet Union AVe do not lilic to let the book continue 
to be sold without mention of these happenings 

Foremost among these new-comers into the field of controversy is 
the new constitution of the USSR, already announced in the first edition 
(see pp 84-87), but to day the law of the land, m course of being imple- 
mented from end to end of the vast territory from the Baltic to the 
Pacific As a set-off against tins novel and surprising “ Declaration of 
the Rights of Man ”, there is the dark shadow of the hloscow Trials, 
with its sequel of “ conspiracy-hunting ”, a tragic hangover from the 
violence of the revolution and civil wai But this is not all AliliC in 
the organisation of Man as a Producer and Man as a Consumer, notalile 
developments have taken place since 1934 , such, for instance, as the 
Stakhanov Movement, started bj members and olfieials of the trade 
umons, which, in their growTh, have themselves been thoroughly reorgan- 
ised When we visited the USSR in 1932, and again in 1934, the success 
of the collective faims (associations of owner-producers) was still in 
doubt Eye-witnesses during 1936 and 1937 testify to the marked 
change in the hfe and mentality of the peasants,in these collective farms, 
whose greatly increased purchases of formerly unknoivn luxuries demon- 
strate their growing prosperity 

Passing from Man as a Producer to Man as a Consumer, there needs 
to be recorded, along with the vast increase m production, a new and 
extensive reoiganisation of the whole system of retailing commodities 
to cope with a great increase in popular demand, and a consequent shift 
of the sphere of the ever-grow mg consumers’ cooperative movement As 
some of oui critics not imjustly complained, we omitted altogether, in 
the first edition, to describe the working of the system of currency and 
the place of money m the Soviet Union Since we wrote in 1934 the 
whole of rationing has disappeared, and with it all the separate kinds 
of “ exclusive ” rctad shops at w'hich particular sets of citizens enjoyed 
speciallj’’ privileged supplies and prices Now everyone buys where he 
will, at prices substantially uniform This, enables us to expound very 
simply the paradox of currency in the USSR, where neither surplus 
nor scarcity of notes has any effect on prices, production or foreign 
trade , and money serves only to give the citizen unfettered freedom to 
spend his income where and when and how he chooses 

More exciting is the “ stop in the mind ” of our Bohemian adnnrers 
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si\ fiiifl ,1 ii'ilf nullioMS As ii nmlU iiiou iliitii o liUHtlricl riul fiftv 
tiioii'nid supirfslimii and nnuisins tfoci'.td !i\ tho s«1j 

fonimUKos at Aloscon. bv nliom Uhv v-uo Inuled tlonn to a liuiulnd 
or so of nbffnl ciitKi ms of tluni Mippiviag atfidcnial omissions 

fiom tbr diaft, or nnl iiif! vorbil inipio%f innit*! Alony 'nith tlnso 
minor clinimo!; half a do mi amendinmits of sab-tamo ncro rotpnmipmliMl 
to tlip C'onprc=s tor <u(i ptnncf In Xotond«r I'iSG the sprcinlli timfod 
All ruion Coimrcsi, (tin* mjildli and lust) im finblod in Ibt On at Hall 
of the KTCTiilm to till nwinbfi of 20iGdpb2!tis r< pnsontinpr t>l national- 
itjpH 01 ratps fioin all parts of tlip Ff-Sll Aft'r ten <bi\s of pu"cr d's- 
(nssion (Imma nliuli all clcbfiat^a cbunmi" to sp'aK nuc liPard, tlie 
rtconirnornkfl ampixliiipnts noi all (iirncil Pitlnr br nprlnmatiori or 
1 )\ subst uitinl niajnritips, and tlit di dt as (rncndccl nas, on I)ec''mbpr a 
19%, tmnlh adoptocl ivithont a dissfutiont \ 0 ’<p’ 
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M'hat IS tbe dominant feature of tin iSpw Constitution ’ To thp 
Biifisli or Ainenenn [iiiblicist it inaa see.n to bo the l>roadcnnur and 
strctiRlbenme of the jiohticd s<ructurc of the community But \e 
simgcsf tint the impoitniue of tlu-i purel\ electoral changes has been 
oxagperated Tims the method of direct election of representatives, by 
the laigcst electorate ecer hioun, n no innovnnon in tlie So\ict L’nion 
It has for \cars prevailed m both e itv and vill.ieo, no fewer than seventv- 
srvcii million votes having been dirretlv east for the soviets at the last 
geneni election prior to tint of Idlti out of a total electorate of over 
nuictv -one millions Infnet direct «he tmn bv adult Millinge wavs netuallv' 
nuluciod in the published programme of the Bolshevik I’artv ns long 
ago as ic|(n It IS tnio that, amid the revidutionnrv iuimoil of 1917- 
1918 tilt civil wai of 1918-1920 and the incessant labour- ar reeonslriir- 
tion during the pist dozen v can-, it vv is almost m eps-anl) iiTanged tint 
whilst the elections to the stvenlv thousand citv and village sovuets 
continued to be direct, the membeis of the four or five tbous md district 
and piovmcinl councils, hke those ttf the supreme assembh, the Ul- 
Umon OongreW of Soviets, should be indirect Iv elected, as members of 
the Senate- of the United States were mitil 1911 It is not clear to the 
outsidei how much diffoience has been made in the chnracte.r and tom- 
^ position of the US Senate ]>v the substitution of direct for jiidireet 

' Tilt b(“»t ilc-tription of nil llicst proitodiiiffl is TIf i\eip l^onrt Couftilulioti t>\ Anna 
Loms) Kfronr (Jo >' t orl , IS j", ifZ) pp ) V\(, ha\< ndtii d to tlif Apixaidicc- of Part I 

(pp 52&* lib ’) a tran-lntion of tin. vliolo t(M of tin- i\t« Constitution togcllior Milli 
oiirown sHDinnri of it? thii-os rcirrnngrd in a Mn\ to tiiipliasist* ita importanconsn non 
Dcclarition of tlie Kights of Man It rpniains to Ik- siid (Imt all the eoniitutiona of the 
I prervioiis constituent rrpulilirn of tlie Union fo-itlitr autli tlio-< of tlic- non promotions 
to that statu- liaie lum suptrscdid in tin roiir o of 1917 la ntn onnetmonts of tlio 
several U gishtnros, imonioratmp all tin- fnatiirt-- of tlu n vise it ‘uleial eonshtution, in 
poini cases vvjtli minor addition- on local topics 
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(Icetion No one cun predict, with am coufuleuce tint nn> greater 
(hfieience wiii he made b\ the analogous change in the USSR Even 
the adoption of Hciet voting evm where uid its ‘.iibstiiution, throughout 
the nirnl distiuts of Rome 000 suhitantmlly equal constituencies of tou- 
siderahle ni.igmtude, for the show of hands in hundreds of thousmds of 
relatively smaii village meetings, may he found, m the tircumstaiiccs of 
the US.SR, where (hr personal tyranny of biidbrd and cipitahst is 
miLiiown, to in ike little change * 

Siintiarly with regaid to the ( niargoment of the clerforate and flic 
equalisation of represent it ion of citncn and villager Certaml>, the 
gesture is miptt'ssivc of the abaudonment of all e\duaions " and inequali- 
ties from tho doctoral fiancliise, which becomes unqiicstionabJi bj far 
the widest in the woild Neither iU-gni(cu wealth nor former anti-social 
occupation, not oven tamdj lelationsliip to tiic late Tsai, noi membership 
oi a religious older, will hmeeforth deprive a soviet citi/cn of his vote 
J( has starceh been noticed tliat, with one conspicuous evccpbion, these 
exdusion® had alre.adv mostlv lapsed m pfiiotue The principal innova- 
tion in 10 5b is that, w itliout unv' change nf olhcial ])olicy tovrards theology 
neaih hftv rhousuid prictismg jniests of the Greek Ortliodox Church 
together with some luindieds oi Roman Catholic, Ev ingehcal, Moham- 
medan nnd Buddhist olhciaiits, now for tin, fitst time icceiv'e votes 
(This leveals, bv the wav, how untrue is the conunOn statement that 
ndigious w 01 ship had hcen sujiprcsscd in the USSR ) But what ate fifty 
tlioiisaiid m an eicctoiato that has alre.idv le.aclied a total not far short 
of one hundred millions ^ Possiblv more significant is the enactment 
that the vote of each of the sixtv-odd millions of rmai electors wall hence- 
forth count us much ns tliat of each of the tliirtj-odil milbons of uihan 
elec torx, instead of oiih' about ]i«lf(«simli} mis-stated isono-fiffc}i)asmuch 
This ih tStalm’b flTcctivc uti'-wcr to the constantly lopeated slaticleis as 
to the oppression of the pc.isunts, and their supposed chsafTcctiou Thev 
are now confident l\ expected to vote m much tho same wav as then sons 
end daughter., nnd biothoi^ and sisteis who liave migiatcd to the cities 

To the student of political science the most important iimov'ation is, 
not am reshaping of the eleetoial mathmery, but tho cnslnmcmcnt in 
tho coMstituliou of ft iK‘w set ot the “ rights of man ” The Declaration 

I It shoiilil bo noted tliiit during 11137, the evstoni ot votinc b\ beertt billot mstevd of 
m optn TticiUng bns liten iidopUd iibo iii tin rloelions within the Communist Parti nnd 
tho trade union mnvemont VVhj 7 Brciiiso it is ftit thnt open lotmg “in meeting 
n,..-tmblcd ” Inds in Bojno cases to cooption of run niembois l>v tho comniitlee, owing to 
III gleet of tilt ofbcnls to call inieting.. and mdifltreiuc of the nituihora to attend thorn 
Irom a hislontal standpoull it is inUrestmg to note that theio was A similar ohjeetton 
in Pngland, to tin Oi>en Vestrv of the sivtecnUi nnd sctcnlcf-nth cent ones and tint 
belcot Vi sines toopting new members, wen established lU mnnj distiicts The method 
of indirect dettion to bupenor autliontics lias nbo hi on tiicd nnd found wanting fft <?reat 
Britain .-Thr mdiittih rlcttid hoiR an»os to ho sUlytct to popular npproi nl or control 
and tends also, in ptaoliie, to thoo=e Us iieic mtmliors hv iilint is iirtnalfi cooption (Set, 
for the Lnglish oKporimict, JVic Porisfi niiif rtc Coiiiiti/ by P and T> VV’'obb ) 

- Other than forccrlifiid nuntiil ddHienm, oi judicial sentcnct ovprcsslv including a 
t imporarj depmation of ileotoral lights 
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of IndcpendcBce of the American rebels of 1776 and the United States 
Corstitiition of 1787 were bothioimded on an almost nnfettcred individual 
ownership of pnvate property for the making of profit The Trench 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1789 (and as re-written m 1793) 
had a similar basis These ivere alike sanctifications of the motive of 
mdmdual profit-makmg, then believed to be the necessary foundation 
of economic progress E\en in the Pnnciples of a Civil Code Bentham 
allowed only one encro ichment upon pri\ate proper!}^ — that of taxation 
— and recognised only four “ ends ” of civil government, without specify- 
ing how they could be attained, namely, subsistence, security, equahty 
and abundance In 1848 Louis Blanc asked in vain for the addition of 
the “ right to v ork ”, meaning the right to be found paid emplojunent by 
the state In 1936 the Somet Constitution ensures to eveiy citizen, not 
only protection agamst aggression and arbitrary arrest, but also the right 
to have remunerative work , for the v omen the right to a specially 
elaborate pro^^B^on for motherhood , for both sexes the right to specified 
hours of rest and paid u eeks of hohday , the right of education of every 
kind and grade and at any age, open to all, free of charge , and, most far- 
reaching of all the right to full economic provision, accordmg to need, m 
ail the \ icissitudes of life And this formal enactment of such enormously 
extended “ rights of man ” is but the explicit consecration m the constitu- 
tion of uhat is, throughout the USSR, already aery largely m operation 

A few words may be added with regard to the amendments recom- 
mended by the government and adopted by the congress out of the 
hundred and fifty thousand separate criticisms or suggestions juclded 
by the nation-ivide discussion A few of these were merely verbal, 
including some further additional exphcit recitals of existmg lau, such 
as the safeguarding of propertv in such collective ownership as trade 
unions and cooperative organisations, sports clubs, etc , and the reafiirma- 
tion of the light of inheritance Another emphasised that the permanent 
occupation of land in usufruct secured to collective farm associations was 
to be for ever free of rent (though not of taxation i) A numerously 
supported proposal to continue indefimtely the deprivation of the right 
to vote heretofore suffered by priests, monlvs and other ministers of 
religion was emphatically negatived as contrary to fundamental Bolshevik 
pobey Universalism m elcctoial matters was carried to a further pomt * 
b} amendments extending direct election even to the Soviet of National- 
ities (the chamber of the bicameral Supreme Council ginng equal repre- 
sentation to large and small national constituents of the USSR — see. 
pp 88 9l) , and making its total memhership equal in number to that 
of the other chamber (Soviet of the Union) Othermse it is remarkable 
how much of the constitutional structure of the USSR, as settled in 
1924, was retained in the draft formulated by Stalin’s committees, and 
how' completely their qiroposals were appro^ ed m popular discussion, and 
finall} enacted b}' the congress 

Considered as a political gesture, alike to the miUions at home and 
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to otTier nations, the sternest critics allovr the new constitution to be a 
political masterpiece For the first time since the revolution of 1917 
Moscow was able to sound the note of achievement Those m authonty 
at the Kiemlm were able to announce, m effect, that the immense diffi- 
culties of so gigantic a social and economic reconstiuction are overcome 
'Not stability only, but also success, had been substantially secured A 
"second impression is that of maturity The child born in 1917 has come 
of age and is now taking an adult place in the world Development, 
fat from ha%ung stopped, is plamly proceeding at a greater rate than 
before , but it is seen now to be the development of a new tj^e of demo- 
cracy broademng into ever wider circles and still rismg towards its prime. 
It must, however, be remembered that constitutions are judged, in the 
long run, not by what they say, but accordmg to how they work — or 
are worked I The “ Twelve Tables of the Law ” (see pp 528^^-528®®) 
enshrined in the new constitution of the Soviet Union, as it was enacted 
in December 1936, will be judged by the world according to the way m 
which these provisions are found to be actually vorking, say, in December 
1942, after five years’ experience withput war * To-day they at least 
mark a distinct stage in political progress ; and they pomt in what seems 
to most Britons and Americans, Ehenchmen and Scandinavians, the right 
direction 


• The Treason Ti ids e 

From the high lights of the New Constitution we descend to the 
dark depths of the Moscow Trials To many people in Great Britain and 
the United States the outstanding feature of the record smce 1934 is the 
senes of trials of highly placed soviet citizens for high treason, conspiracy 
to assassmate, criminal intercourse with the spies and other agents of 
foreign powers, and even the wilful wrecking of railways and industrial 
plants That so many men in high official positions, mostly active 
participants' in the Eevolution of 1917, and some of them compamons 
of Lenin, should have committed such crimes, sometimes over a number 
of years, has seemed to western observers almost incredible That in 
the course of the customary private investigations, prior to the judicial 
trials, the defendants should, one and all, have made full and detailed 
confessions, unreservedly repeated in open court, of the gmlt not only of 
themselves but also of their fellow criuunals, seemed to raise the tragic story 
to the fantastic madness of a nightmare , it seemed that the confessions 
must have been forced on the prisoners by toiturc or the threat of torture 

A distmgmshed Irishman long resident in London, hints that what 
needs explanation is rather the British procedure in crumnal prosecutions, 
which differs so remarkably from that of all the other nations of Europe 
In his view, the conduct of the prisoners in these Bussian trials is in full 
accord vuth the Eussian character ^ In England, our friend remarics, a 

1 “ What did Badok mean ”, aalcs Sir John Maynard, “ when ho said that ‘ there are 
in this country semi Trotskyists, quarter Trotskyists, one eighth Trotskj ista to these 
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prisoner indicted for treason is practically forced to go tlirougli a legal 
routine of defence He pleads Hot Guilty , and ks counsel assumes for 
Inm an attitude; of injured innocence, refusing to admit any esndence 
that is not witliin certain rules demanding legitunate proof of every 
statement and setting up a lij'potliesis as to vliat actually happened 
vhicli IS consistent vuth the prisoners innocence -He cross-ei.ammes 
the Crotvn witnesses inercdesslj He puts the pnsoner into the witness- 
hox and asks him questions so framed that hj simply atfixmative answers 
or mdignant denials or at worst by flat perjury (which is considered 
allowahle on such occasions) he may seem to support the hypothesis 
The judge comphments the counsel on the brilliant ahihty with which 
he has conducted his case He pomts out to the jury that the hypothesis 
IS manifestly fictitious and the prisoner ob\nously gudty The jiirj’^ 
finds the necessary i erdiet The judge then, congratulatmg the prisoner 
on having been so ahlj’ defended and fairly tried, sentences him to death 
and commends him to the mercy of his God , 

Maj not this procedure, which seems so natural and mevitable to us, 
verj' mtelhgihl} strike a Eussian as a farce tolerated because our rules 
of endence and forma of trial hai e never been systematically revised on 
rational hues l^liy should a conspirator who is caught out by the 
Government, and who knows that he is caught out and that no demals 
or L jpothetical fair}’- talcs anil help him to escape — ^why should he degrade 
himself uselessly by a mock defence instead of at once facmg the facts 
and discussing his part m them quite candidly -with his captors I- There 
IS a possibility of moving them bj such a friendly course in a mock 
defence there is none Our candid friend submits that the Russian 
prisoneis simply behave uatuially and sensibly as Englishmen would 
were they not nrtualh’ compelled by their lughly artificial legal system 
to go through a routine which is useful to the accused only w’hen there 
IS some doubt as to the facts or as to the guilt or innocence of the conduct 
in question IVhat possible good could it do them to behave otherwise ^ 
Wi} should they waste the time of the court and 'disgrace themselves 
by pre\ aricatmg like pickpockets merely to employ the banisters ? 
Our fnend suggests that some of us are so obsessed with our national 
routine that the candour of the Russian conspirators seems grotesque 
and insane Winch of the two courses, viewed by an impartial nsitor 
from Mars, would appear the saner ? 

Hevertheless the staging of the successne trials, and the summary 
executions in which they ended, appeared strangely mconsistent with 

people VC Bftv -n-hocrer lins tlie slightest nit ivith the Partj, lot him realise that to 
morrov he ina-v be a tliveraionist, to morroiv he maj be a traitor if ho does not thoroiighlv 
healtherift bTcompltteandutterfranknesstothe Parti ’ IVe think t hat he unconsoiouslv 
furnished a clue to the riddle of the confessions Xot onij in these Trotskinst cases but 
in many others, ve haye seen accused persons apparenth eager to confess, and to insist 
on the completeness of their guilt And the confesaions have not been of the defiant 
land Rather hare they been of the penitent kind, of a sinner makmg a clean breast of 
his sins, and evtcnuating nothing ” (“ light on the Trotsbvist Trials ’, by Sir John 
jlfaynard in The PohticaJ Quarterly, July 1937, pp 403 410 ) 
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tlie otlicr actions of the Soviet Government 1?ot the post se^^cn yeoi', 
its poliG)’ Imd seemed to Tie directed towards evcifmg admiration for its 
acliievcments^ and even towards ivihmng the respect of the western 
woild, and especially of Bntom and the United States It must have 
been, foreseen that this whole series of trialsj the numerous shootings to ^ _ 
which they Icd^ and the ugly pubhcity and popular abuse of tbe do- . - 
fondants wlucb the Sonnet Go-vernment apparently organised and en- 
couraged, and especially the mahgmty with whicli Leon Trotsky safe m 
far-oil Mcvico, was assailed, ivonld produce a setback m tbe international 
appreciation winch the Soviet Umon was increasing!) receiving The 
Socnet Government must have had strong giounds for the action which 
has involved such unwelcome consequences ^ 

Let us first set out the facts before attempting any inteiqiretation of 
them - IVe described in our fix-st editiqu (pp 53.L534) tbo principal puhlic 
trials "of this kind duxmg the past decade, from the so-called Shaklity ^ 
piosecution m 1927-192S, of Russian technicians in the Donets Coai- 
mmes, together with some German engineers • the monster trial at 
Kharkov of the Ulo'amum Nationalists in 1929-1930, and that of the 
so-called Industrial Party at Moscow in 1930-1931 , down to the piose- 
cution of the hlcnshewk professors and officials m 1931 It may well be * 
a ’matter foi doubt and enquiry bow far the breakdowns or befeayals of 
soviet organisation leycalod in those tiials wore attributable to delibeiate 
fioason on the part of the pcipetiators, m conspuacy with the over- 
active m Pans or at Piague, and how far to the constant sus- 

picions of associating with disloyalty under which the mtelhgontsm of 
the period had to xvork It is onlj fair to dcsciibe (see pp 555-556) how 
Stalin, m his widely reported speech of June 23, 1931, made an attempt 
to get the Soviet Govenxment out of tins ncious circle by msistiug on 
new lelations with the piofessional experts, and geneially wnth the , 
mtelligentsia, who were henceforth to be floated wutli reSpect and 
trust 


^ TJio pnntjpal sonreo of infonnntion must nlnajj, bo The Cff’e of the Anti SoixH 
Trotsl-yite Centre A YtrlaUm JReporl pnbliihcd by tha Peoph'e Connms‘'f3riat ofJvHicc of 
the VSSJi (BBG pp ), pnbli^ihod in 1937 inlhui a fo« mocKs niter tho tanl, ai the price of 
Jialf a crown or one dollar m Jxrndon and Now York reipcotivclv An abbrp\ latcd vcroion 
woth preface, is-given in J'/icjlfoscmorriflls (January 1937), edited bj R T Sillier (London, 
1937) See nl<io Soviet J ushce nnd the trial of Jtadet and olhem, bj Dudley Collnrd, Birmter- 
nt Law, With an introduction by D N'Pnlfc, K C, JIP (London, 1917) , nnd tho rerj' 
informativo article, “Light on tho Trotslcjist Trials”, by Sir John Ma}nard m The 
Poliliml Quarterly for Jalj 1937 Tlio best press coniinont known to ns is Malcolm 
CoTvlovs lengtlivTciiew of tho proceedings m The Nation (Now York) for April 7, 19.37 
(pp 207 270) Radok’a statement is published in The Slaiontc Itcvicw for April 1937 
Jtrosrmo, WS7, by Lion Ptuohtwanger (London, 1937, 1 IJ pp ), gives two valuable chapters 
of an. ojo witness's impresaions, 

's own case for his policy (WTitten beforo tlie trial) may be studied in liis book 
The Beiolutwn Betrayed (New York and London J930-I937 , also m Pronoh, La Jidiolu 
liontrahe) , also ThcdThird International After Lenm{Nov. York, 1030, 350 pp ), tocotlier 
with his book entitled The Slaltn School of Talsificaiion (Now York) See also The End of 
mciahsrn m Russia, by Ma\ Eastman (New York and London, 1937, 10 pp ), and 11 orld 
Nciolnliwi, 3977-795(7, byO L R .TnmesCLondon, 1937) 
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Unfortunately tins generous spirit did not long prevail The trial of 
the Metro-Yickers engineers and their Eussian colleagues in January 
1933 (see pp 557-558) revealed (though only in some of the defendants) 
not only cases of mild bribery and the systematic collection of information 
conung mthin the legal defimtion of espionage, but alsp a negligence 
that ■was hardly to be distinguished from sabotage, which was \usited by 
the court with sentences of discriminating moderation There promptly 
followed a renewed campaign of incitement by the emigres of Prague and 
Pans, ovith wluch was apparently connected the illegal and secret entry 
into the USSR, across its western land frontier during 1934, of more than 
a hundred emissaries, bearmg arms (and some of them bombs), nearly 
all of whom were, without pubbcity, promptly arrested, and held for 
interrogation It wiU be recalled that it was durmg this period that 
Hitler IV as proclairmng his intention of annexing the TIkrame, and of 
secunng forced concessions of much-needed minerals from the Urals — a 
threat vluch, it might be argued, implied that he was aware of there 
being alhes within the USSR who would help him to overcome Stalin’s 
government, just as he later became aware of confederates in Spam 
among the army officers bent on overthrowmg the Republic government, 
and installing a Fascist regime m alhance ■with the Fascist Powers 

In December 1934 the head Bolshenk official m Lemngrad (Kirov) 
was assassmated by a dismissed employee, who may have acted inde- 
pendently out of personal revenge, but who was discovered to have 
secret connections with conspiratorial circles of ever-^widening range (see 
pp 558-561) The Government reaction to this murder was to hurry 
on the trial, condemnation and summary execution of the hundred or 
more persons above referred to, who were undoubtedly gmlty of illegal 
entr}^ and inexcusably bearing arms and bombs, although it was appar- 
ently not proved that they had any connection -with Karov’s assassination 
or the conspiracies associated there^with These conspiracies were gradu- 
ally unravelled m several successive tnals dunng 1936, wluch involved 
the condemnation and summary execution of Kamenev, Zmo^viev and 
others of lesser notoriety 

A climax which seemed final was reached by the crimmal proceedings 
m January 1937 agamst such leading Bolshevilvs as Pyatakov, Serebr}m- 
takov, Eadek and Sokolnikov, -with others less well known abroad, upon 
charges of conspiracy to or erthrow the Government by force, treasonable 
associations ■with Geniian and Japanese government agents to this end, 
attempts at assassination of Molotov and other leaders, and criminaU 
sabotage of mine and railway workmg resulting m loss of hfe Yet only 
a few months later came a new sensation, when eight generals of the 
Red Aimy were tned and condemned to death for treasonable association 
■with the enussaries and spies of foreign governments preparing for 
invasion of the USSR The impleasant impression of these proceedmgs 
',on the western world was deepened bv the bias persistently shovm agamst 
the exiled Leon Trotsky, constantR alleged to have been the cmef insti- 
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gator and director of tlie irhole senes of crimes The confessions of the 
defendants , the manner m which their several stories corroborated one 
another , then fiank exphanations of the way they had "snelded to the 
temptation of giving their general adhesion to a tieasonable conspiracy 
of which they did not at first understand the scope , and how they had 
then found themselves unable to escape from the toils in vliich they had 
become entangled , — ^lie it added, a certain amount of further corrobora- 
tion deduced from incautiously pubhshed utterances both by German 
and by Japanese statesmen, convinced the British and American journal- 
ists present at the trial m Januax}' 1937 that the defendants uere really 
,guilty of the treasonable conspiracies with which they were chaiged 
Careful perusal of the full reports of the proceedings and speeches at 
the public trial leaves upon us the same impression, so far as concerns 
the actual defendants, though -without necessarily endorsing the judgment 
on Trotsky himself, -who -was not befoie the Court, and of whose personal 
participation there nas little testimony that would have been accepted 
as evidence in a British court It must, however, be admitted that the 
impression made upon jiublic opinion in the United States and w estcrn 
Europe has been unfavourable to the Soviet Government, e\eu to the 
extent of creatmg a certam sympathy with Loon Trotsky , this sympatbj 
causmg to be forgotten, not only his repeated published demands and 
incitements that the government of Stahn must be overthrown, but also 
that it IS Trotslcy and the Trotskyists in America and western Europe 
who are avowedly seeking to create forcible revolutions everywhere, in 
opposition to Stalin’s administration, which, as we liav'C described (pp 
1110-1118), has for the past ten yeais abandoned that policy foi one of 
“ building sociahsm ” m the USSR, m the hope that it will be able to 
influence the world towards Communism, not by any revolutionary' 
incursions mto other countries, but by the peaceful example of its own 
economic and social achievements in the Sovoet Union 

If we may attempt a detached and philosophical interpretation of 
these piocee^ngs, alike of the various defendants and of the Gov'crn- 
ment which broiight^them to trial and sentence — a hypothetical explana- 
tion which IS not offered as a justification of either party — wc suggest 
that they are the inevitable aftermath of any long-drawn-ont revolutionary 
struggle that ends in a successful seizure of power. The successive 
generations of Russian revolutionaries, continumg for a whole century', 
during which they were hunted by the Tsar’s police in constant peril of 
exile and imprisonment, flogging and death, were moulded to a particular 
" pattern of behaviour ” which became a fixed character Lies and aliases, 
deceit and trickery, theft and assassination, filled then w hole lives These 
rev oliitionary conspirators, successiv e generations of whom we liav c know n 
personally’ m exile, were not cnminals in the ordinary sense E^: en if it 
came to them in their warfare to commit theft, forgery or murder, they 
cannot accurately be classed as thieves, forgeis and murderers Tlic 
best of them were heroic, even if we think them mistaken , though some 
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aiiiotifi tin 111 MimimW to llie tomptition of beti nmg ibiir rotnrndcH 
aiuJ e\(n lirtomuif: t‘’an>'t spio^. nnd agoiU 

An ainlo^roiis nianifi ‘Station of tin' sanio }wtt<rii of bnh.njonr nm} 
bo tT.Mocl m the notion of f!lO^<' wJio Inno (oinc to tho (op, .incl ^sl'o nrn 
no^^ (omoinodto miintun tlir Tovolution’ Thc^ am incuinblv di-*' 
tiu'jtful of tbo knaltv ol t!u ir ( nllo'-iri!, ^ Opposition Iiowincr ro I'^oiuiblv*^ 
c\pr<.-''-ef}, looK^- lik‘ dffuiti'on and incipiont robcllion Eserv pnasmg 
pninibhna ninoni' tlu mtollipent'-n stait-' i jf’doits wntolifnlnosh scinch 
coos far to in il < lif<* intob rnblo A 'nliolo iroji of suspKionc j'-nlouatos, 
dfliitions, atcii'ition-i and (,onn(oi-U'(_u>-a1iot)S is iis tiimnst.ikabk' lUi 
iftermatli of a ionc-dniMi-out re\o]utionat\ siniirclo ondinif m n constitu- 
tional nplioii il .is tlio sdljR'qm'iit I oiiipiracn s niul uttoiupta nt cmuittr- 
rexolntion itunisolvis 

Tiic pattern of bchasnour pioduci d m tliose mulcntround n voliitionary 
conspiritors iii.i} lio triced in Ida ''(rnci.d(’i> in otbrr lonntncs E\pn 
Enplnnd and (Scotland ni the simil population of tbi* PCMiit^ontli nnd - 
tipbtcontli tcnturics, wit'i i muib 1. -s fundament il revolution, produced 
gonoi itioii iftf r "cutratiori of conspiritor^, to wlioni treison and killing, 
nitli lies Hid drcoit iveri oni) pirt of win t thc\ frit to be n righteous 
effort Tilt Scotli-li noblemen k><>ui to ba%e ton^])I^td and killed, one 
side igainst the oilier protestant and eatliolie, ivhig and covenanter, 
Hanoi cri.in ■■nd (^tuurt, for ilmost n couple of centuries Jn Eilslmd, 
C'romiul! nid King Charles General Monk (the heio or the tiaitor^}, 
Monnouth and his army, Judge TelTrejs ntiodoiis Mt stern i.set/c», 
hanging or flogging e\er\ prisoner v hoin he dishkid the iihig nobles 
11 ho put thcir hands to n flagrantli treasoinblc invitation to Millnm of 
Orange , Churchill and others iilio bciraied their king on the battlefield , 
the perpetrator^ of the Glencoe m issaerc , the secret coiTCspondence 
iiith the Stuart pretenders of BoUngbrokc and even 3Iarlborough , the 
centuri of repression of the Jesuits, nith the persecution of the English 
catholics- not to mention the Iong-dr.nin-out tunc oi trouble m Ireland 
— all these exhibit just such a ‘pattern of behaiiour ’ among those 
concerned, tnani of iihom iic non think of as ordm iri and even deioted 
citizens, iihosc eSorts and sacrifices secured for Great Britain its present 
political democnej and freedom m mattem of opinion, which most of 
m have come to deem superior to absolute langship dmne right, iiith 
an oithodovy enforced by Ian 

The French Eeiolulion of 1789-1795 ushered m a similar period of 
fonspn.acj and struggle, leading to a whole succession of coimier- 
reiohitions, not reaching the sl'ibihtv of a dcmorratic icpiibhc, vith its 
large measure of personal security and social cquahiy, for nearli a century 
Much the same pattern of behaiiour can be traced in Barras, Sioife, 
Babeuf, Buonaparte TalleMaiid mth the Legitimists and Oileanisfs, 
and the earli life of Khpoleon the Third 

In Russia (which i\as m 1900 in the matter of morals and cinlisation 
leri much iiheic Biitam and Fiance stood iil 1700) the pattern of be- 
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huMoui of tlic rcYolufionaty cousrpitatois cialmniafed in a Inftexjiots 
and mutiial antagonism inoie acute and all-peivadmg than in an) otlier 
• example Ifc ivas only h) a haid stiuggle and after prolonged sufleimg 
that the i evolution (£ 1917 was successful, ulien the little group of 
leading Bolsheviks under Lenm found themselves the Government It - 
toolv neaily three more ) ears for them to heat off the White armies im- 
lawfuUy supported by half a dozen foreign governments m a civil war 
vrhich ended m a devastated countiy and a terrible famine The psycho- 
logical effect on all the combatants and sufferers was profound This 
extreme embitterment and lastmg suspicion characterises any prolonged 
cml war, as distinguished from a war between separate states A civil 
war hardly ever ends by a peace treaty The soldiers of the armies of 
waning states eventually retire behind their respfective frontiers, and 
need not retain any enl feelings against their former opponents The, 
partisans in a civil war have to continue to live among then neighbours, 
even with those lately in anns agamst them The revolutionary pattern 
of behamour among the Russian revolutionaries was intensified and em- 
bittered by the contmued clash of loyalties and ambitions among the 
half a dozen different sections of revolutionary opinion, not to mention 
also the vanous nationalities religions and races making up (he 170 
millions scattered over onc-sixth of the earth’s surface 

Now to get hack to the Russian conspiratois uho have, during Hie 
decade 1927-1937, been convicted on then own confessions of attempts 
to create a counter-revolution Are not such attempts at a counter- 
revolution exactly what was to be expected ^ Has there ovci been a 
" great and successful revolufiou without attempts at a counter-revolution 
The Stahn group, who now Constitute the goveriuucnt, ha\e had immense 
difficulties to face in their fight against famine, and lu their effort to laise ' 
to a higher level of efficiency and civilisation wdiat is reputed to liaac 
been the worst peasants m the world 

In establishing the new social order it was inevitable that theic should 
at ISC throughout flic wdiole decade honest and legitirniTte cbfferences of 
opinion as to policy Wiat weie tliose differences We need not recite 
here (see pp 1G8, 213 1101-1104) the earlier issues on wluoh betw ecn 1921 
and 1927, Tiotslcy and his slnftmg groups of fiiends took one view, wiulst) 
Stahn and his following took another Outstanding was the supreme 
issue as to whetlier the revolution m Russia was to lie supported by cease- 
lessly fomenting other revolutions m other countiics, vliKh Tiotslcv 
demanded as the onR wav lu which the Bolshevist regime could be 
maintained m Russia (this Trotsk) called the “ permanence of the 
reiolntiou ’) Or on the othoi liand, as Stalm insisted from 1920 on- 
wards when the i evolutions in other countries had failed to occur, should 
not the SoMet Goveinraent postpone— some said abandon— the project 
of seeking to foment revolutions in western Europe and the United States, 
and rather apph all its enoigies to building up the industries and revolu- 
tiomsmg the agi iculture of the USSR it'-elf, in the liope that thi=: exemplar 
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of a successfu] socialist state on an immense scale might arouse the 
proletariats of the rest of the world themselves to transform, one after 
another, the capitalist governments of Europe and America ^ It is» 
not without significance that it was m the dark days of 1931-1933, 
vhen the fate of the collective farms seemed to many to he tremhhng 
in the balance (see pp 245-272), that the conspiracies unveiled m the 
trials of 1937 are stated, by Radek and others, to have taken shape 
It vas only to be expected that those who thought the government 
pohcj VTong and disastrous to the country should take to underground 
conspiracy to resist it and to upset the government which had adopted it 
If some of these conspirators took in their stride both wrecking and 
assassmation, this was exactly what Stahn and others of them had been 
domg, with a good conscience, most of their lives prior to 1917 If it is 
true that thej’ called m aid of their conspiracy hostile governments, this 
IS ]ust what the patriotic and high-imnded English and Scottish nobihty, 
statesmen and ministers of religion did three centuries ago in calhng in 
alternately the Dutch and the Ftcnch 

How long IS this apparentl} continuous series of conspiracies and 
attempts at counter-re\ olutions hkely to last The only probable 
answer is that sporadic attempts of this land — arising as they do funda- 
mentally from the pattern of hehanour by which the lives of the con- 
spirators have been moulded — ma} well continue as long as the pattern 
of behatnour itself This, as experience mdicates, is a lifelong matter 
Not until the present geneiation of those whose early h'ves were spent m 
underground conspiracies against the Tsar has passed away will the 
USSR be as free from attempts at counter-revolution as Great Britain 
became after 1760, generations after the century of rebellions of 1641- 
1745 With the ever-increasmg success of So\iet Co mmunis m m solvmg 
the paradox of poverty m the midst of plenty, which capitahsm seems to - 
find insoluble, these spasmodic attempts will become more feeble, and 
will he presently confined to incipient conspiracies which are strangled 
at birth bj the public opinion of the rismg generation But the pattern 
of behaviour fades slowly in those whom it has moulded, and only with 
the death of the last of those who conspired against Nicholas and Stolypin 
will it have entirel}’^ disappeared “ For a long time to come ”, wrote 
Bemn to one of his followers in November 1922,^ “ there will be doubts, 
uncertainty, suspicion and treacherj" ”, a forecast which is borne out by 
the ei idence in the Moscow trials of 1937 

To complete the story down to the autumn of 1937, it must be said 
that not only the trials and the executions but also the successive de- 
motions and dismissals of such highly placed Party members as Bukharm, 
Rykov, Rakoa sky and Yagoda, together with a whole senes of unexplamed 
rcmoials from office and transfers from post to post, mamtamed the 
popular excitement and the general suspicion which spared no one - 

^ The Letters of Lenin, translated and edited hy Elizalieth HiU and Dons Wiidie, 1937, p 473 
" Almost wliollv confined to the officials and the mtclhgentsn 
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Possibly quite unconnected mtb sucli treasonable conspiracies -as were 
widely suspected, was another series of trials in many of the constituent 
lepubhcs m the course of 1937 in wbicli bigbly placed officials, mostly, 
but not exclusively. Party members, were found guilty of various forms 
of malversation, mcludmg embezzlement and diversion of public property 
to private uses, sbanmless' extravagance and riotous bving at the tax- 
payers’ expense, 'coupled with forgery and £raudulen_^ accountancy in 
some cases, and of culpable negbgence, amounting to bribery and con- 
nivance, and positive wrecking, in others That many cases of tins kmd 
should occur in a population now risen to 180 miUions must be regarded 
as inevitable After such a reginae as the Tsar’s government, which, 
was notorious for widespread bribery, graft and malversations far beyond 
that of western Europe or the United States, no student of social mstitu- 
tions could believe that none of the corruption had survived What 
surprises tbe Enghshman and the American is the Russian practice of 
smearmg over all such offenders with >the epithets of Trotskyist, diver- 
siomst, menshevist, deviatiomst, and even bourgeois, when they seem 
to be only cpmmon thieves We imagine that many of these criminal 
trials durmg the sprmg and summer of 1937 may have been the direct 
outcome of the systematic inspection and checlong of the whole industrial 
'and agricultural organisation which has been for some time in progress 
as part of the improved admimstration of Gosplan and Gosbank, which 
in Britain would have been termed an audit It may well have been 
deemed advisable, for the sake of deterrence, to depart exceptionally 
from the practice (for which there is much to be said) of not publishing 
broadcast the proceedmgs m such criuunal trials, so as not to put it m 
the nund of the casual reader to umitate the offences The occurrence 
withm a 5 '^ear of a few hundred cases of admmistrative corruption, whether 
- in the federal republic or mumcipal enterprises, or in the cooperative or 
trade union movements, in a commumty having four times the popula- 
tion of Britain or Erance and one-third more than that of the Umted 
States, would not m these countries seem in any way rernarkable 
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Let us now return to the internal development- of the new social 
order One of the most impoitaut, and to the western economists one 
of the least expected features of Soviet economy — one which during the 
past three years has grown impressively in vividness— -has been the 
revolution in the wage-earners’ mentality “towards measures and devices 
for increasing the productivity of labour The divorce of the manual- 
workmg wage-earners from the ownership and direction of the capital 
upon which they work, and therefore from the product of their labour— 
specially characteristic of the, capitahst* system smce the Industrial 
Revolution — ^has produced in the western world, so employers have long 
cornplamed, an intuitive hostihty-to any new methods of working or any 
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teclmical impio%emcnt of processes, and, most of all, to tlie mtroduetion 
of am laliour-savmg macliiner\ perimtting tlie employment of nem Ijinds 
of -ivorLers This persistent obstruction to any increase in labour pro- 
ductivity that might enable some of the present n orkers to bc dispensed 
with amounts in capitalist countries, so the economists declare to i 
contmual drag on econonuc progress In the Soviet Union, as we de- 
scribed m some detail in our first edition (pp 697-804) any such obstruc- 
tion to mdustrial improt ement, and any such drag on econoimc progress, 
has been for the past decade, increasingly absent We have desciibed 
the feeling or connction of the Soviet trade unionist — ^incredible as this 
seems both to many a western trade imion ofScial and to most western - 
employers of labour — ^that, m soviet industry there is no “ enemy party 
The manual workers in the factor}'- equally with the office workers the 
agncultural workers hke those m the mine or the oil-field, lealise that 
the whole of the aggregate net product, after the necessai} aUocations 
for taxation and common services have been made, but without deduction 
of tribute to landlord or capitalist, is genuinely at the dLsp'osaf of the 
aggregate of workers from the director and techmcians to the mechames 
and labourers for distribution among themselves either in social semces 
or m personal wages or salaries m such nays and at such rates as the}, 
by their own trade umon organisation choose to determme ^ It follows 

1 Tiio trade union« of the tTSSR haic had their own part m the universal ‘ cleaning 
up” and imif*ov ement of organisation of the past two jears Their total mcmhership 
has mcrcased from eighteen to twentv two millions The number of separate unions has 
grown from 154 to 103 Tlie central councils of manv of the unions ‘ lost contact ”, 
accordmg to the deliberations of the plenum, “inth the rank and file members and 
the 3 must therefore, keep closelv m touch with all the factorj committees by their own 
staffs of offiuals The steadv increase in the aggregafe funds administered by each Union 
for insurance and other social purpocoo has greatlj enlarged the finracial work which, it 
was complamed was not carried out properlv . ' It was managed bureaucratically, with 
out the participation and coutrol of the rank and file membe-s Roubles were Wasted 
if not also embezzled bv the leading organs , b\ the Bureau of Social Insurance at tho 
AXjCCTU, by tho Ukramiau, Lemngrad and White Russian Trades Councils (from tho 
Resolution of the Sixth Plenum of the AUCCIU) This financial work has now been 
bghtened bv tliarging tho whole cost of the medical services direct to the People's Coln- 
mis_anats of Health of the several constituent and autonomous republics Boring 1937 
tho cases of slackness among ofiieials and members have received rei>ented consideration 
Here and there the local committees and officers had dispensed vath tho members' moetmgs, 
even for the re-election of officers and comnuttee members, preferrmg the easier method 
of cooption The AH t/ruon Congress of Trade XJruons, which ought to have been elected 
at least biennially, had not been convened smee 1932, although the number of unions had 
liecn enlarged from 154 to 103, and AH Union Central Committee of Tratle Unions 
(AUCCTU) contenting itself with fiUing vacancies by cooption Horeov er its plenum had 
not been convened smee 1934 AH this slacknc-,3 which tho rank and file had failed to 
correct, was made the subject of prolonged discussion when the Sixth Plenum of thO 
AUCCrU was at last held (from April 27 to Mav 15, 1937), at which 106 members and 
candidates of tho AUCCTU, 122 chairmen of the executiv c committees of the unions, - 
46 mstmetors and 104 chairmen of the factory workers’ comrmttees were pre^tent The 
whole membership and aH the offleew were very senouslv scolded, and the procedure for 
the future, especially as regards the election of committees and officers was elaborately 
reformed with the object of ensunng irmn one end of the USSR to the other, a jnoro 
ngorons trade union democraev A lengthy resolution was passed by this plenum, m 
which it was agreed to abolish the practice of cooptiou and to re-elect mdividuaHj aH 
officers and members of the commitico meetings bv a secret baHot , to publish the financial 
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What exactly ]& this Stakhanov Movement, and hovr did it originate t 
The So\ let leaders regard it as a “ response ” to “ the liistoric speech 
on cadres made b} Comrade Stalin on Maj 1, 193 j, -when he told the 
jounger ivorkers m the USSR that they must ‘master technique’”, 
paiticularly the technique of each worker’s owm particular ]ob The 
response was not long dela} ed In August 1935 a miner, Alexei Staklmnov, 
aged tw'enty-mne, in the Donets coalfield pondering over his highly 
skilled task of operatmg a pneumatic drill or coal-cutting machine, had 
the idea that he could cut out more coal during his six-hour day, if he 
could concentrate all his effort and attention continuously on cutting, 
whilst arranging for the various, subsidiarj' operations of getting the 
place ready and removing the coal that was cut to be performed by the 
other members of the team ivith whom he worlmd, enabling them to 
concentrate similarly on their own particular processes When he ex- 
plained his idea to his fellow-workmen and to his immediate supeiior, 
the assistant manager, he w as met with the natural indisposition to an}' 
change of habits But Stakhanov persisted, and called in aid his fellow- 
members m the local organ of the Communist Part} 'rins body, being 
on principle favourable to increased production, brought the necessary 
pressure to bear on the mine management and Staklianov proceeded 
to da} s of continuous coal cutting, m cooperation with assistants gmng 
equally continuous da}s of subsidiar} attendance The result was im- 
mediately amaring Instead of the six or seven tons per shift usual m 
the Donets mines, or the ten tons of the specially highl} orgamsed German 
mines m the Ruhr, Staldianov began at once to cut 102 tons m one shift, 
an amount which was later increased “ If, "after this, we calculate the 
productmt}' of labour for the whole of a brigade which has adopted the 
StalJianm method, we find for each member of the brigade 
35 tons or more per shift an a\eragc productivity tliree, four and 
five times greater than the same pneumatic drill gave foinierly ” ^ 

The idea promptly spread to other industries We give a second 
example from a cotton-weaving shed A woman cotton weaver, Evdokia 
Vinogradova, aged twent}-onc, herself described how she discovered 
that it cost her less time and labour to mend the broken thread and 
restart the machine when she walked continuously along each row of 
Northrup automatics, instead of rushing hither and thither in all directions 
across the vast floor, to attend particularly to each loom that was inter- 
rupted, now here and then there She found that by traversing success- 
ively the long rows of looms (each worked without beltmg by its own 
electric d}mamo) and deahng in its turn with each break as it was reached, 
she could keep gomg, with less aggregate interruption, as man} as 96, 
144 and eventually no few er than 220 looms (the whole floorful) , whilst 
nme unskilled assistants concentratmg on feeding spools of thread and 
shiftmg the weft, by escapmg the incessant distraction of change of 
process, enjoyed a like economy of physical effort and lessenmg of mental 
' Labour tn Die Land of Sociahsm Stalhanoiites in Conference^ pp 37 38 
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strain Thus the team composed of one highly slnlled weaver, Evdokia 
Vinogradova, and nine assistants, may he said to be managing 22 looms 
,per head , an output which is stated to surpass the highest Lancashire 
or New England output per head on the same Northrup looms by more 
than 50 per cent 

The new movement received, from Stakhanov’s very first experiment 
in continuous coal cutting, the eager support of the quickwitted People’s 
Commissar of Heavy Industry, G Ordjomkidze,^ who repeatedly warned 
the managerial departments against any obstruction of the workers’ 
projects for the rearrangement of their tasks With the unrivalled 
Soviet apparatus for giving publicity to any new invention or discovery 
m social orgamsation, the Stakhanov Movement quickly spread to nearly 
every manufacturing industry fiom the Polish frontier to the Pacific 
Coast, as well as to some of the processes of agriculture and numng 
Even the salesmen and cashiers m the crowded retail stores of the cities 
discovered means of quickening their service in the horns of greatest 
pressure by having ready packed the quantities usually demanded of 
the commodities m greatest request , and by preparing beforehand the 
piles of small change required for each denommation among the rouble 
notes that would be presented durmg the day Already before the end 
of the year 1935 the Soviet Government was able to hold the ‘hpirst 
All-TJmon Conference of Stakhanovites ” at Moscow, attended by many 
hundreds of outstanding workers in all sorts of enterprises ® At this 
conference not only Alexei Stakhanov and Evdokia Vmogradova, but 
also-three other coal-nuners and four other women weavers, two forge- 
hammer men in automobile works, three locomotive engine drivers on 
the railways, a woman filling tins of vegetables in a cannery, a woman 
machine-kmtter, two women bormg-machme operators in an armament 


^ This lias emphasised m the obituary notices of this able organiser, vho died suddenly 
of angina pectoris on Pebruaiy 18, 1937 

- The table below purports to give the percentage of Stakhanoi ites amongst 
Industrial ivorkmen on August 1, 1936 


Drmclics ot Iiiclustrj 

Men ami Women 

M omen 

Young People 

Electricity 

42 0 

321 

551 

Petroleum ( 0 ) oilfileds 

36 4 

14 7 

33 6 

(6) oil refining plants 

57 7 

38 5 

57 5 

Iron mines 

216 

63 

19 4 

Cast iron 

26 2 

141 

251 

Metal industry ’ 

27 7 

19 4 

26 2 

Chemistry 

26 7 

16 5 

34 6 , 

Textiles 

19 7 

21 3 

161 

Leather 

39 8 

40 4 

36 9 

Boots 

414 



Meat 

38 8 

32 0 

37 6 

Confectionery 

36 5 

39 0 

"29 3 

Timber industry 

30 6 

26 0 

32 5 

Paper industry 

23 8 

19 2 

25 5 


(The USSR— The. Counlnj of Socialism, Moscow, Gosplan, 193G, p 106 ) 
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factor}, a turnoi m a caibiircttoi works, and ^arlous others, several!} 
described in fascinating detail, liov the}, morel} h} xcarranging the 
proce'=ses of their ]ohs, ?o as to out out waste of time and eftort, had 
substantially increased productivity, and at the same time lessoned 
spoilage One after another, the directors and foremen confirmed the 
accounts of these “ Stakhanovitcs ”, whose numbers w'ere growing to 
hundreds in each large enterprise , and emphasised not merely the increase 
m productivity but also in the gam invoh ed in the shortening of factory 
time required to turn out big and complicated inachmes, or execute 
large orders , as w ell as the lessening of the waste in fault} product 
Nor was the adiaiice alwa}s a case of improvement on the exceptionally 
low mechanical capacity of the Russian ex-peasant One director after 
another felt able confidcntl} to assert that xanoiis Stakhanovitcs had 
attained results actually superior to the best that was done in the same 
processes in Germany or Belgium Britain or the United States 

The Stakhanov Movement, it will he seen is the obverse of the 
Anieiican s}stem of “ scientific management ” as devised hy Taylor- 
He went on the plan of eniptvmg out of tlie workman s job ev’cr} factor 
of initiative, thought or mental effort, so .as to get from the labourer 
almost exclusivel} ph}sicnl effoit, and so to an.mgc that physical effoit, 
h} motion-stud} and prescribed rest pauses, m such a wav as to increase 
its prodnctiMty to the utmost All the mental effort that maximum 
productmt} required was assigned to a group of “functional foremen ’ 
chrectmg the factory .as a whole In the Soviet Union the Stakhanov’ 
Movement, devised and introduced by the workmen themselves, consists 
essentiall} in such a rcair.angemenfc of each job as to'give to each w orlonan 
the opportunity of concentratmg Ins mind, throughout Ins short working 
day of SIX or seven hours, upon the particular process entrusted to lum, 
so that he can exercise his owm imtiativ’c^and devote his own mental as 
well as physical energy to his special woik, without any loss of speed by 
parsing from one task to another ^Yorker aftei workei testified that he 
or she did not thereby suffer cither increased physical exeition or mental 
stram On the contrary, contmuance at the same task led to a par- 
ticular rhythm which was Jess fatiguing, because less “ w'orrj’ing ” than 
distracted and irregular operations It was also not a case of the workers’ 
actions bemg driven ever faster by hamng to keep up with machmer}’- 
that was always being speeded up The pace for each member of the 
team was set not by any wheel that the management turned, but by the 
w’oikeis’ team itself, which determmed its owm rate of working, and set 
its own rest -pauses Hor was it a case of the leading operator forcing 
greater speed on snhordmate attendants Dvot the leader alone, but aU 
the members of the team shaied ald^e m the decision of how the work 
should be done, and m the adv’antage of unbroken concentration on a 
precisely defined task, by winch both time and “wmrry” were saved 
Moreover all alike weie always" on piecewoik rates, and all secured a 
substantial mcre.ise of cariimgs — ^sometiines doubling or trebling their 
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malvC society ncher than the capitalist system of economy can ” ^ 

To appreciate fully the economic sigmficance of the Stalvhanov Dilove- 
inent of 1935--1937, it must he seen, as Stalin saw it, as the culmination 
of the successive manifestations of the revolution m the wage-earners’ 
mentality, described in our chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” {see 
pp 697-804), towards increasing productivity, on which, as Stalin sug- 
gested, the success of socialism ultimately depends 


The Success of Collectiie Agriculture 

According to all tlie information that we have been able to obtain 
from those who hai e visited the rural districts of the USSR dunng the 
past few years — some ot them staying for months in collective farms — 
and from such pubbshed reports and statistics as exist, the condition of 
the 22 millions of families grouped in nearty a quarter of a million kolkhosi, 
taken as a whole, has considerably improved since 1932-1933 ® 

“The change in four yeiia st'-tes one eye-witness,® “is almost 
unbelievable Again and again the machine has come-to the rescue 
of the Ruaoian Revolution, and has quickly healed up wounds that an 
unexpected catastrophe had mflicted on the country Certainly, the 
village of Resiutlorha [Ukrame] this summer (1936) was a livmg example 
of such a recuperation Haidl} a peasant family but had a cow and 
some boasted more than one cow and one pig The three collective farms 
into winch the village was dmded had imported beehives in the spring, ’ 
some of which Ihev had distributed among the members for their indi- 
ndual US'* In 1932 people wandered about the market-place sadly and 
sullenly in quest of eggs and butter The sale of meat was completely 
forbidden Row the tables groaned under the weight of cheese, butter, 
eggs, meat and other foodstuffs On the fringe of the baraar peasants 
were selling for meat li\c cows, sheep, calves, pigs and fowds ’ The shops 
which four years ago boasted mainly cosmetics and cobwebs, which had 
not an ounce of sugar or cereals or herring, were now crammed with 
sugar, cigarettes, and tinned fish and meat The number of shops had 

* Labour in the Land of Soeialism, pp 16 16 , 

® Among recent booI,s by eye witnesses may be cited Vom. aussterbendem Dorf zu 
eoctnlieliscben Kolledivuirtechaft fMonographie Zweier Soivjetdorfer), von Schnvaiew, 
■Moscow, 1933 , In a Colleciiie Farm, by Tern Smith (New 'York, and London, 1930, 239 
pp ) The (Russian) Agricultural Fconomy in the USSR (1463 pp Moscow, 1936) contains 
over 1000 detailed tables of statistics relating to the development of the different branches 
of agriculture and of its organisation in tho Soviet Union for the years 1928 to 1933 
Tins immense mass of statistical information as to area, crops and yield is copiously 
Tea lowed and dissected in Soiiel AgncuUural Reorganisation and the Bread Oram Situation 
hy T P Timoshenko (Stanford University Cnlifonua, April 1937), in which every possible 
adverse criticism is adduced, nevertheless leading up to the conclusion that there has 
certainly been a great improvement dunng the last few years 

’ See the article entitled “ Russian Defensive Strength ” m The Round Table, No 
106, March 1937 , and, m corroboration, some mcidental references in “ Tho Anti 
Bolshevist hront ”, by TTickham Steed, m the Journal of the Royal Institute of International 
A^ans, Jfarch 1937 See also the article by Maunce Hindus, at p 14 of Soviet Russia 
To-day (New York) for Jfay 1937 ' _ 
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lUHltiplied at least three times E\crywherc in the Ukrame this summer 
(1936) it was the same story of abundant crops, fewer and fewer families 
without then own cow, pig, chickens Everj where collective farms were 
setting out huge orchards, developing large apiaries, digging ponds in 
wluch to catch the spring w^atcis, and use them for pleasure, for the 
cultn ation of fish and for in igation 

“The Kuban, the land of the doughty Kuban cossacks, was even 
more of a rovekition There, four 5 ears ago, people were in open rebellion 
Women and children, and sometimes men disguised as women so as to 
a\oid physical retaliation, marched up and down the streets heaping 
oaths and curves on Soviet officials Jlayevskaya, rechristened 
Krasnj Tamenetz, is one of the most prosperous collective farms in the 
Kubiiu Its peojde received in 1036 for each labour-day 44 kilos of gram 
and 6 roubles m cash, m addition to other forms of produce The col- 
Icctive farm has Its own clectnc plant, wluch furnishes light for every 
home and every barn , and 70 new houses were being built for members ’ 

The published statistics show that the total area sow n and cultivated 
in the USSR, and the total }ncld in harvest, have as a whole risen, and 
w ore, m the aggregate m 1936-1937, considerably m excess of the figure, 
not onl)’ for 1921, when things were at their lowest but also for 1913 ^ 
The mcicase has not been so much m wheat and r} c, for which sufficient 
has now liccu provided foi home consumption, whilst some other com- 
modities scivc better foi mteinational exchange The greatest increase 
during recent jears has accordingly been m the so-called technical 
crops, such as flax, hemp, cotton, sugar beet and sunflower, as well as m 
potatoes, tea, tobacco, xarious lands of fruit, flowers for tlie city markets, 
and even (to the extent of some 30,000 acres) the approved substitute 
foi the india-rubber plant (kok-sazuz) The colossal destruction of hve- 
stock by the recalcitrant peasants duiing 192*9-1933 (see p 236) began 
in 1931-1935 to be made good, notably m pigs and large-horned cattle ^ 
This has been aclueved partly bj improved adrmiustration m the special 
stocli-breedmg state farms (sovkliosi), and, wuth increased knowledge 
and caic, by the growth of the dair) and piggeiy herds of many of the 
kolkhosi , and paitly b> the device of enabling the fanubes m kolkhos 
mcmberslup, to a number that had m 1935 alieady reached some six 
millions, and by 1938 is expected to approach twentj millions,^ to obtain 
a calf for favourably deferred payments, to be leaicd on the peasant’s 

' Tlio official statistica state that tlio total area sow n in 1935 was 132 8 million hectares, 
ns ngamst 103 m 19l3 Of this area 103 4 million hectares w ere in gram in 1933 as agamst 
94 4 in 1913 (translated from Socialist Construction, published bj Gosplan, Moscow, 1936, 
p 278) 

’ Tlic figures for 1935 may bo compared with those for 1929-1933 on p 246 On Juno 
1, 1935, there were sldl only 15 9 million horses ns compared vith 34 millions in 1929 , 
and 49 5 million sheep, etc , as compared with 147 2 millions in 1929 , and 49 3 million 
largo horned cattle ns against 68 1 millions in 1929 But the pigs had increased to 22 6 
millions as agamst 20 9 millions in 1029 (IT/ie Second Fiic J ear Flan, by V I Sfezhlauk, 
p xxxvi, Moscow, 1937) 

® Jbid p xliu 
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individual holding The indmdual family enterpnse which this sinall- 
holdiug represents (which is no innovation, as it was expressly provided 
for in 1928) has been formally generalised in the model holkhos constitu- 
tion, now universally adopted with minor variations b> the jncmbers’ 
meetings ^ 

JIuch collateral e\'idence of the great advance in prosperit}^ durmg 
the past few years is available The doctors attribute the steadily 
miproving health of the peasantry during recent years largelj to their 
being better nourished The]' are plamh eating more wheaten bread 
than ever before, and more butter and meat Tliere are considerable 
balances at any date due to the collective famsfrom the diverse institutions 
to which they send regulai supplies, week by week, of vegetables and 
other farm produce or fresh fish, under the netwodc of v'oluntary contracts 
of purchase and sale at wholesale maiket prices, by which the USSR is 
now covered (see pp 333, 693-694) These have been steadily incrcasmg 
m amount The kolkhosi have neaily all got current accoimts in the 
State Savings Bank in which they deposit temporanl} their undistributed 
balances The aggregate amount of these kolkhos balances m July 1936 
was three times that in Julv 1934 In addition, many' of the kolkhosi 
have lately been makmg investments in the government’s internal loans, 
which yield premiums as wcU as interest Throughout all the rural dis- 
tricts the sales of the Consuiners’ Cooperative Societies, membership of 
which is practically universal among the adult peasants, have durihg 
the past two yeais mcreased m amount by leaps and boimds, and greatly 
videned in range Tlie villagers are cv'erywhere buyung not only boots 
and clothes and unaccustomed household furniture (for instance, iron 
bedsteads) but also sports goods, fancy soap and cosmetics, books and 
stationery photographic cameras, musical instruments, wireless sets and 
expensiv'e delicacies 

This IS not to say that every kolkhos has attamed prosperity' The 
gov eminent still has peiiodically to reimt arrears to particular collectiv e 
faims unable to pay' their dues At the end of 1936 the government 
cancelled all outstanding arrears, so as to allow them all without excep- 
tion to start free of debt How many of the quarter of a milhon are 
still strugghng against poverty we are unable to say BTiat is now' 
remarked is the emergence of what are popularly called “nulhonauc” 
kolkhosi, bemg collective farms in which the aggregate divisible income 

’ Adopted lu the Second All Union Congreis of Collective Tarm Shock tVorkew, 
and approved b 3 the Conned of People’s Commissars of the USSE and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Cl’&U, Pehrinr} 17, 1935 

This elaborate and detaded constitution and code of administration, which in the 
English translation exceeds GOOO vv ords, afiords the best vaion of the kolkhos organisation 
It wiU be found as an appendix to the volume In a Collechxe Tarm bv Vern Smith, pp 
214 229 

Tiie area of the individual liolding of each member’s famdy, w hich can be altered hv 
the general meeting of members, vanes from half an acre to as much as three acres 
according to the district, and also proportionate to the number of workers m the famdy 
and the amount of their live stock 
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of (lie luembeislup (wktli vanes fiom a few do/icn families to £i thousand 
or so) during 1930-1937, in cash and m kind, has exceeded a million 
loublcs Of these theic aic repoitcd to be several thousands m the 
U&SR, the collective^ income, m <l few cases of the hirgei farms, lunmng 
up to five million roubles F.unil) incomes foi the yeai, m paiticular 
kolUiosi of tlnitj , fortj and even sixty thousand loubles are occasionally 
to bo found '■ It is tins widespread piospenty that explains the consider- 
able aggiegate investment of the collective farms during the year in 
additional farm buildings and sawmills schools, clubhouses, bathhoases, 
motor loiTies and bicycles, and occasionally even aeroplanes By the 
end of 193G, no fewei than 7600 collective farms liad installed electric 
light and power m then dwellings and farm bmldings, winch is more 
than arc to be seen in Britain The grain crop from 1,877,500 acres was 
thieshed in about 4000 olcotric.dly driven thicshmg machines In the 
southern farms halt a million sheep were sheared electrically In Central 
and Northern llussia many kolldiosi now use elcctricitj’^ for heating the 
gl.uss-houses m winch large crojis of v cgetables arc raised It is interesting 
to come across instances in which the collective cnierpiisc of the kolkhos 
has enabled emeigoucics to bednet, and difficulties to be ovcicome, that 
would have transcended the poweis of an mdependent peasant family 
In this w IV kolkhosi hav e defeated local dioughts bv constructing ponds 
as local flood or snow resorvoiis , in the summer stocking them with 
fish and using them as swinmung baths Or by digging primitive mi- 
gation channels to bo filled b} pumps Ihom these ponds, sometimes 
clectiically diiven Or even, in one case that we know b> carr}’mg watci 
fiom the iivei by a human chain of buckets - Eftorts such as these are 
behoved to have sav'cd the situation m 1936, when unusual cold m Apiil 
and local drought conditions prevailed in many parts, which might 
otheiwise have caused a serious shortage Or the kolkhos has erected, 

* Here, tlu Hnluili economist maj saj, wo see euiorgilig tho plionoiutnon o£ economic 
„rent It must hottoNcr, Ixs romcmtiLrcd that the prmcipal examplts of economic rent, 
namoU, tho'-c anting from building >»ik values and from tho working of mmcrals, arc 
dcfimttU c'ctluded fiom kolkhos cnjojmont or ownership Accessibility to tho bazaar 
or oilier freo market remains, hat maj be deemed of small importanco, as a considerable 
projloriion of the product is disposed of to the Goecnimcnt Bj far tho largest pirt of 
the dilTcreiice per head in net die isiblu lueome lietwccn tho ^ anous ) olUiosi plamlj lesults 
from llu ir UK qualities in eompetoiieo of management, m skUl and a'-sidmU of labohr and 
In tho c vtent to whieh iniprosi nicnls in method, liavo been adopted Their membeis are 
- not evonipt from (ho jirogicsinc income fa\ and death duties 

’ “ Two vtars ago in tho republic of Kaharda in tho North Caucasus, alter the crops 
had been put, in, tlierc was no rain Haj aftci daj the sun rose hot and drv and the soil 
btgan to Jiarcli and bid e llieioupon VIotnl Kilmjkoi, tho political leader of Kaharda, 
one of tho most ama/uig personages m tho leaoiution, ind iiieidentalli tho most brilliant 
and most humano eollortivisor in the louliltt, issued a call to the whole population to 
go out With picks, ahoveLs, spades and In mg tlio mountain streams to the land and saeo 
ihcmsclvia from disnsli r fseliooK elo-cd olhees closed, factoucs wheroi or possible closed 
'and’the whole populilion, including Kalmjl ov and all Ins secretane^ and assistnuta, went 
into the fiehls and shot plied dirt About half of the land of the counln \ is ’ri igali d w hen 
tho inihs splashed down ileanwhiU the ditelios are tliero, and wlioiictoi^ diought 
threatens erojis the mountain streams can he turned on almost lil e faucets ” (“ llussia’s 
Greatest Viofou' ”, bj Maurice Hindus, 27ie A'c a JicjntbUc, Apid 11, 1937, p 380) 

' . * 2i 
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by ]omt eSort of ite members, additional storing-places for tbe crop, or 
nei" shelters for livestock and macliinery, b} nbich the members’ col- 
lecti-ve propert} is better preserved ' 

We infer accordingly nith some confidence, if mtbout complete 
statistical proof, that, taken as a whole, the system of kolkhosi, as it has 
now been got to work has during the past tliree or four years become 
substantially successful ^ihke with respect to the individual shares 
divided among the families m memberslup, and to the amoimt received 
bj the government, ^hc condition in 1934 and 1935, and, under less 
favourable climatic conditions, ev'cn that of 1936 taken as a whole, 
together with the prospects for 1937, indicate positive prosperity There 
IS a fan promise not only of this success mcreasmg and becommg more 
nerrly umvexsal, but also of its proving equal to deal successfully wuth 
the periodical adverse climatic conditions that would have meant, to 
an rndmoual peasantry a serious famine It is significant that the 
Soviet Government has lately become convmced that, m the present 
state of development of the rural population, the kolkhosi are proving 
more successful than the sovkhosi These nme or ten thousand relatively 
gigantic state farms, worked by wage labour, from which so much was-, 
expected a decade ago, have been in many cases reduced m size bj sub- 
division., m other instances changed from such specialised enterpnses 
as “ gram factories ” into mixed farming , and, most sigmficant of all, 
in various locahties, transformed into kolkhosi, either by the division of 
their land among neiglibounng collective farms, or by the esfablishment, 
instead of the sovkhos, of a group of newly arrived or transferred peasant 
families as one or more new collective farms It is reported that durmg 
1935-1936 some 55,000 acres were added to the aggregate under collective 
farms, much of this by transfer from sovkhosi There are now fewer 
sov'khosi, and they were sowing in the spring of 1937 only one-tenth of 
the area of gram sown by the kolkhosi ^ We can discov'cr no case of 
reversion to individual peasant holdings 

The eye-witness on whom we rely, m agreement with those foreign 
agncuitural experts w'hose testimony we hav e been able to obtam, agrees 
la attnbutmg the success of the collective farms to three mam factors, 
about which there is disagreement only -as to their relative efficacy The 
first of these is the extensive mechanisation of agncuitural processes 
rendered possible by the enlargement of scale of the farm 

“ Collectivisation of the land ’ , says the eye-witness already quoted, 
“ IS the only apparent reason for the amazmg change m the condition 

^ These state farms are now (1937) under three separate admimstratioas The People’s 
Commisaar of SorhJiosi had vnthin hjs junsdictjon 13 milhon acres sown bv sovkhosi , 
the People s Commissar of Pood Industij and the People’s Commissar of Agneniture had 
each about 2 million acres At the same time the area sovrn bv collective farms reached. 
189 million acres, ■whilst that sown hy individual peasants was less than 2 million acres 

It has been stated that ” the Govemment has recently turned over about a fourth of 
all laud in state farms to collectives ” (SoiitJ Affnoulfurol Heorganisehon and the Pre/xd 
Grain Stluaiton, by V P Timoshenko, 1937, p 305) 
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of tlic coimtryside and m tlic attitude of tlie people, Cossacks and peasants 
Dire as has heen its cost in human life and in sorrow, few peasants, e\en 
among tliose 11 ho loathe the new disciplme, still doubt its superiority 
o^ er the old -way of farming In the country at large, collectivisation 
has become firml} entrenched the [hundreds of thousands of] tractors, 
combines and other modern implements ha\ e wrought a great change in' 
the minds and lives of the Diissian peasantry ” ^ 

The effect of this mechanisation upon the yield is often misunderstood 
It IS said foi instance, that the tractor, not being manuie, though it 
lessens labour, docs notlung to increase fertility But, at any rate, the 
tractor-plough and the combmc-harvester alike increase the actual yield 
of produce per hectare The accomplished agricultural expert whom the 
German Government has, for years, maintained as part of its embassy 
in JIoscow to be perpetually reporting on Soviet agriculture, has lately 
become emphatic in his testimony as to this cause of such success as he 
admits the kolkliosi to have latterly attained In the old day s, he pointed 
out m 193G when the work w as done by horses, or by the peasant himself 
wnth his vnfe, there was often an insufficient interval between the end 
of the summer and thc-beginnmg of wnnter snows to get completed the 
autumn ploughing of ev'cry' tiny strip of the peasant holding Much of 
the soil was often hardly’ scratched, and part w'as sometimes not ploughed 
at all But now, under the complete tractorisation of the coUectmsed 
arable areas of the USSR, the whole cultivable surface can be ploughed 
18 inches deep in ten days In one Ulaainian kollchos a vnsitor was 
informed in 1936 that the ploiiglung had taken only five day’s 

Sowing Ins been evcrywheie expedited In 1937 a majority of the 
kolkliosi in a particular district were leported to have completed their 
spring sowing within three days After the autumnal sowing, wdien 
winter comes, the snow fills the deep furrows now customary, and remains 
undisturbed until it melts in the spring, when the water does not flow off, 
but, m each furrow , sinks gradually into the soil Tins, m the semi-arid 
area, causes a marked increase in fertihty ~ Moreov’er, much more time 
has become available for weeding and repeated harrowmg, resulting m 
increased yield- Smiilarly the use of the combme-harvester effects both 
a more complete and a more speedy harvesting of the gram, with a 
shortened period of risk from bad weather, and actually less loss in 

V The Sound Table, No 100, March 1937 

= “ Thus the peasant lands are ploned to a depth of tvrcntj and tnentyfivo centi 
metres Thej are well culti\atcd One does not have to ho an agricultural export or a 
dirt farmer to appreciate the v astness of this one change in peasant farmmg with all that 
it implies in consenalion of moisture and in destruction of weeds In the Ukraine and 
the Kuban, Russia's chief gram groanng regions in Europe, there wore no rams last sum 
mor Yet whoroa er I traa clkd m these sections crops on the aa erago were as good as and 
often hotter than the year before Again and again older peasants told mo that noier m 
all their experience ns farmers did they remember a time when crops resisted so success 
fully the onslaught of the drought Even in the V olga regions, whore the drought was 
most 801 ere, the collectiyo farms, because of superior tillage, managed to save about a 
third of the crop ” (“ Russia’s Greatest Victory ", b\ Maurice Hindus, in The Few Scpublte, 
April 14, 1937, p 286) 
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wareliotisiii*,' Tn one IvollJtos in Hip aouiliprn Ukriinr tho whole h irvesf- 
of firiiu was icportcd in IhIO to ha\e been rcapefl tliroHiod nud stored 
in IS c]!i}s — ^pioccsses forincrh extending over several months ixpen- 
inents have been made, now thought to ha^ c been not altocotlicr suer ess- 
ful, m the use of the aeroplane for spring sowing so that this ran be begun 
either in the year This enables the seed to be scattered act uilly upon 
the snow, when it sinks down gridiiallv, through the melting mass, into 
the moistened earth. Such broadeist «owing upon the snow mav liavc 
to be resorted to, e\en with all its drawbacks, in backward seasons ill 
which the snow lies \ er> late But now that the use of the tractor enables 
each of the successive opeiations to be completed within a few days, the 
kolUiosi are warned not to sow too carl}', the sowing b\ leropline will 
he done oiih m exceptional cases in a backw'atd spring Ferliliseis and 
germicides can be spiead, and effective campaigns against locusts and 
mosquitoes can he carried out qinckl} and chcaph and ecen a little 
irngation effected by water sprinkling from the air It is therefoic 
strictly accurate to sa> that mcclianisation may be used ‘■o as positively 
to increase tbo qiiantit}* of the product m some cases c\ en more ads an- 
tageously than additional fertilisers 

The second factor in the economic success of the colkctn'e farms 
watlim the last decade, especiall} during recent jears, and one which 
manv critics ignore, has been the \cr\ general increase m knowledge of 
their members To hrmg these latel} quite illiterate peasants into the 
educational atmosphere of the settlement of the faim affairs, by frank 
discussion in frequent members meetings , to Imve these meetings 
addressed by more competent irutnictors, whether the elected chairman, 
the representatne of tlie machine and tiaetor station, or a visiting official 
from the Commissariat of Agriculture to send away groups of members 
as delegates to JIoscow, or to hear some leader at a district conference 
and to liaae the reports of tlie«e delegates discussed at the -members’ 
meetmg — all this, together with the circulation in the villages of literally 
millions of copies of books of eveiy kind not to mention the new spapers, 
and the habitual listenmg-m to the iloscow and other radio talks, has 
produced an outburst of Iparnmg among this backward population of a 
hundred and twentj millioM^rf woj^ons from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
wiTicll iiQfJtlTi^'lie compared in magnitude warn tijg more ad- 

aanced but far less widespread Kenaissance of the fifteenth century, 
which can have touched only a few thousands of people in each of half 
a dozen nations To predict as one enthusiast did in ld30, that the 
kolklios would become the peasant’s amiversitj’’, was perhaps going too 
far Aht avithin less than a decade something comparable with this has 
actually happened m thousands of collective farms that were formerly 
stigmatised as the “ deaf villages ” of the remote steppe ^ 

^ As to the adraoce in schooling in the collectivised vdlnges, a BritLiih visitor, inspecting 
a village school in 1934, found the cider bovs and girb being taught to read and speak, 
not onlj their ovii vemaenlar and Bnssian, but also German and then' discovered that 
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The thud factor m this success has been the nigemous use that has 
been made of the peasant’s inherited passion of acquisitiveness Member- 
ship of the kollvhos does not involve and (contrary to careless mis-state- 
ment) has never mvolved the abandonment of the peasant’s own dwelling, 
his own garden, or even the paddock foi his own poultry-run, piggery 
and cow All this he keeps, as has always been his habit, for the profit 
of himself and his family Even the scattered strips which the peasant 
used to plough and reap, and winch are now thrown together in one 
great open field, to be cultivated collectively, are dealt with on an indi- 
vidual piece-work basis The net jueld is annually distributed, not equally 
among the members as such, but unequally, strictly m proportion to the 
number of work-dajs (an arbitrary measure of the amount of labour, 
fixed by the members’ meeting) registered as performed by each worker 
The government now takes from the kollchos, and that m kind, only the 
proportion of the produce which had been settled before the beginnmg of 
the agricultural year, leamug to the workers the whole advantage of 
any increased area sown, or of more intensive cultivation m the course 
of the year In the cases that have been mvestigated, the total share 
taken by the government for agricultural tax and payment for the use 
and repau of the tractors and other machmer}’’ supphed, amounted to 
less than one-third of the jneld,^ leavmg to the menibers much more 
than, under equivalent weather conditions, they had ever enjoyed before , 
not only more than the Tsai, the landlord and the usurer had left them, 
but mote than the gicat mass of them (as distmguished from the imnority 
of Inilaks) had ever enjoyed as individual peasants since the Eevolution ^ 

in all seven-year schools (8-15) a foreign language was a compulsory suhjeot, m praotico 
citiier German or English The seven-year school was already universal m nearly a 
thonsand cities in the USSR (unless it had become the more advanced ten year school 
(8-18) , it was already evistmg m all the villages of the 'Ukraine and m about half of those 
of the RSPSB and by 1938itiyould bonnivtrsalfromtheBaltictothoPaoific The English 
man thought with shame that in no smglo village school in nil England and Wales was 
any foreign language hemg taught Tho Russian villages have now gone further In 
1937, as eye witnesses have told ns, some of the larger villages in the ULrame have already 
cobverted their schools into ten year schools, retaining their oirn pujids until 18, whilst 
attracting others from the neighbourhood , and sendmg quite a good proportion on to 
institutions of university grade, with maintenance grants from the kolkhosi to which their 
parents belong 

^ After pay’ment of tho Government dues, what is left is disposed of as tho members' 
meetmg decides After covering aU tho adv anoes to members, the farm expenses and the 
planned reserves for seed, etc , the not balance may be either allocated by vote to new 
buildings or other collective impiovement, or divided among tho members in proportion 
to their worLdavs The members may oitlier sell their shares m tiie free market or to 
other consumers jointly, and divide the proceeds , or (as some obstinate individuals prefer) 
take their shares themselves totho nearest free market androtad them for their mdividnal 
advantage 

Much luiaunderstanding has arisen from the practice of the Government of inducing 
(and doubtless practically requiring) the kolkhos to enter into a contract to supply tho 
Goveniment with a specified amount or proportion of tho yield at a price arrived at by 
agreement This has been assumed by critics to be always a “nomuwl”, some say d, 

“ ronfiscatory ”, pnte, fai below the piiec of bread in the cities, amounlmg 111 fact to an 
almost unbearable burden We ate unable to make a satisfactory ostiuiate As desciibed 
to us b\ meinbeis of flio kolkhosi that we visited tho Government price was ni effect a 
wholesale price, certamlj bubstanlially below what tho peasants could obtain by lotail 
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Tlie working members are, by decision of tbe members’ meeting, 
organised m brigades, and eact brigade is now usually made responsible 
for tbe continuous performance of a particular section of farm-work — ^it 
may be a particular area of the arable, or a particular herd of cows, or 
the management of the piggery, or the dnvmg of the tractors — ^for at 
least a whole year In these various wajs the common human desire 
for mcreased spendmg-money is so harnessed and adjusted as to stimulate 
all the men — and not less the wives and the adolescents — always m the 
direction of mcreased quantity, efBciency and regularity of labour This 
ingemous adaptation of the mgramed propensities of an age-long peas- 
antry, which is especially characteristic of the agricultural kolkhos, is 
not, as is often ignorantly asserted, a departure from the origmal plan 
of 1928, when the form of the artel was expressly adopted for the collective 
farm m preference to that of the commune , stiU less is it a “ reversion 
to capitahsm ” It is, on the contrary, merely a continuation, with some 
minor improvements, and over a limited part of his field of activity, of 
the private enterprise which once filled the peasants whole fife The 
peasant, who could not have been suddenly swept mto complete com- 
munism, has been, largely though not wholly, collectivised Hor can 
the collectne farm accurately be called a return to capitalism, seemg 
that the kolkhos members are, hke everyone else, whether mdividually 
or coUecto ely, defimtely prohibited, under severe penalty, from resortmg 
to either of the two charactenstics of capitalist enterpnse, namely, takmg 
for themselves the product of labourers whom they hire at wages, or 
buying commodities in order to sell these at a higher pnee 

Xo candid obsers’er m 1937 can doubt that the collective farm system 
has proved not only its economic superiority over the starvelmg peasant 
holding, however skilfully developed , but also its cultural advantages 
m cnhghtening what Marx and Lemn called the “ idiocy ” of rural life 
this is whj it has now, after httle more than a decade of trial, generally 
speaking, won its way to reluctant approval by the members This 
came about by degrees, as the workers’ dividends steadily increased, 
though not by any means entirely because of theur mcrease First to be 
converted by experience were the women and the adolescents (two- 
thuds of the whole), whq_ found themselves suddenly emancipated from 
then thraldom to the male head of the household , becommg free mem- 
bers of the govemmg assembly , and for the first tune drawmg them own 
indiMdual mcomes from the common estate The elderly men long re- 
mamed sullen, bewaihng them lost autocracy, but were frequently molh- 

Bales if they took the trouble and incurred the expense of transporting the crop to the 
nearest bazaar, and selling it bit bj bit to individual consumers That was however, 
ns the peasants declared, an unprofitable alternative The Government gave them the 
pnvilege of obtammg also at a wholesale price all the articles of equipment, together 
with seed and fertilisers, required by the farm We are not convinced that the transaction 
IS more onerous than is the sale to the travelling gram dealer as was usual before the 
Revolution and as is still common in other peasant communities^ For similar wholesale 
purchases by the Government, at a collectively agreed price, in the fishing industry, see 
pp 291-292 , and for furs and skins, see pp 295 29G 
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ficd by being appointed inspectors of quality, charged to walk about to 
see that loss was prevented and waste eliminated i Willing acceptance 
of the new orgamsation was greatly promoted by the official declaration 
in 1935, which was in 1936 enslirmed in the hTew Constitution of the 
USSR, that each kolkhos was secured, in perpetmty, the occupation of 
the land allotted to it, undiminished m area, and free of rent (except in 
the form of taxation of the annual product) This sense of permanence 
of occupation m usufruct — scarcely distinguishable from the Russian 
peasant’s idea of complete ownersLp — has been brought home to the 
22 million fanulies by the issue, in the course of 1936-1937, to each of 
them, of a well-got-up, attractively bound “ book ”, contaimng a map 
of the kolklios land This shows the boundaries separatmg the land of 
each kolkhos from that of its neighbours, and also contams a copy of 
the rules for the admimstration of its affairs that its members’ meetmg 
had adopted Visitors to the homes during the past year have been 
impressed with the naive joy and pnde with which this “ title deed ” is 
treasured A small part of its result is the zeal with which, m one kolkhos 
after another, the boundaries have been marked on the ground by stones 
or fencing, the land being then cultivated right up to the edge, instead 
of broad strips being left waste to avoid disputes Another is the constant 
effort to dram the swampy patches, stub up the bushes and level the little 
irregularities by reason of which parts of nearly every kolkhos area have 
previously defied effective cultivation The transformation of feeling is 
marked by the fact that there is manifested (1937), m various parts of 
the USSR, a movement to the kolkhosi, in place of the former movement 
away from them Some koUihosi,' indeed — ^perhaps because so many 
of their young people are now m the cities studymg to be doctors or 
engineering technicians, or agronoms (see pp 1179-1180) , or because 
they need a book-keeper or a particular craftsman , or because they 
have been allotted additional land from a disrupted sovkhos — ^ivere found 
m 1936 to be actively seeking additional members from the neighbouring 
small towns Several at least of the persons extruded from Moscow 
because of failure to find rooms there, or situations which they were 
willing to accept, have been admitted to kolkhosi wanting additional 
members We happen to have heard on good authority that the govern- 
ment of a neighbouring state "was, m 1936-1937, warned by its agents in 
the USSR that the feeling in the country districts had completely changed 
fiom that prevailmg four or five years ago, and that no assistance frdm 
mass discontent was now to be counted on, whether m the Ukraine or 
the Kuban or anywhere else, among the peasantry ^ 

1 We append theMegtimony of an eye witness whose personal acquaintance with the 
Eussian peasantry makes him an unrivalled authority Mr Maurice Hindus described in , 
April 19S7 what he calls " Russia’s Greatest Victory ” 

“ Some years ago while on a visit to a village in the province of Ryazan I attended a 
meeting at which a teacher of pgnoulture delivered a lecture on gardening At great 
length he explained to his audience that the way to grow large Brm heads of cabbage was 
to sot the plants in squares and far enough apart that the cultivator could through the 
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The Rdaihntf of Comtitoditia 

The reader ■snll not need to be told of the contuiuous progress made 
rear after year, m the USSR jn practically every branch of wealth 
production Kor need we give any account of the colossal new enter- 

rov^ both wavs The pea'^ants li‘-tened and seemed impressed, and then wont homo and 
planted cabbage the ava fht-v had aln avs done^ — clo«e togt*^her the theon being that the 
inoTC plants there ■« ere jn a lov the more cabbage fhev wonld have Last summer avhile 
-lilting villages all the avay from the black-carth region to the Turkish border m Armenia 
I made a particular effort to look into gardens, and wherever I saw cabbage it was planted 
precisely as the above mentioned teaclicr of agriculture had urged his hearers to do 

“ The Cnmca and the Soiifliem 'Ukrnme alwavs had to imiiort seed potatoes In recent 
years Professor Lvsenko by his method of vernalisation, that is, starting growth m the 
cellar, has made it possible for these terntoncs to raise their own In the past year 10 000 
oollective farms in the Ukraine no longer had to import seed potatoes Meanwhile IVhite 
Pnssia, though espcciallv suited to potatoes, is cutting down on its potato acreage and 
planting more and more flnv Tlie peasants there had long ago been told that flas was 
more profitable than potatoes, hut habit, inertia elread of innovation — ancient foes of 
progress in the P ussian village — kept them from making the shift Xow under collectivisa 
tion the shift is being readily acliici ed 

Jlore perhaps than nnv other farmer in Europe the mtizhJ was warv oi new wavs 
of farming, chieflv hecaU'C hia own experience and the eirpencnce of his ancestors had 
taught him that tho old ways however crude and ineffectual to the man of the laboratorj, 
were sure to weld results even if poor ones, but that the new method, because it was 
new, might prove a failure, and fh'n wlmt would he do in winter with no cabbage, no 
omons no pork, no potatoes ’ Tliera is not a collective farm but boasts its quota of 
memliers who at first scoffed and swore at new methods of tillage but who subsoqucntlj 
recognised their error and have smee been reads to follow the proposals of the agronomist 

‘ In 1917 one third of the peasanfrv had no drauglit animals One fifth had no cows 
Of those who had homes one half liad onlj one horse jxir familv With the best intentions 
these peasants could not use heaa-v ploughs — a horse could not pull them — or anj other 
modem machmc The sire of tho average individual farm was a little over eleven acres, 
and few owner® of such small holdmgs could hope to attain a degree of prosperity that 
would enable them to buv modem agricultural implements That was why about three 
fourths of the Russian peasantry sowed their gram by baud, a proct'S as slow as it avas 
wasteful Kearlv half oi them did their haraestmg by baud Peasants with no horse, 
or with onl> one horse — and they arere in the vast maiorit 3 — could use a light plough 
or a s ilia a wood framed plough, neither of w hich could turn up a furrow of more than ten 
or thirteen centimetre- In the ah-ence of heavy disk harrows thev could not prepare 
proper seed beds, and a marl cd feature of their fields avas their lumpy condition In time 
of drought the sun quickly baked up their land and w hen fall or annter came they faced 
starvation 

‘ RiLSia paid an appalling price for collect lausation , more than for nnv other enter- 
pn~a of the rea olution, save for the conquest of pov or The blunders that the soa lets and 
the Communist Partv committed in the first thre-e years of the movement have turned 
mana a fnendlv foreign journalist into an implacable and la-stmg foe of the revolution 
Tcl noav as one travels about the country and sees the superbly tilled fields and the 
increasing herds of live stock, especially sheep and swine, it seems unbelievable that only 
four wears ago the Ukraine and the Kuban and other drstnets were smitten anth hunger 
and devastation 

“ Because they are so now and are «uch a stupendous departure from former methods 
of avork, the collectives have many difficulties to overcome There are not enough good 
managers Tliere are not enough good foremen TJiere are entirelv too mauV office workers 
and executive® On ®ome farms about one fourth of tho workers hold non productive 
jobs The division of labour Ls still clumsy and wastefol Certain branches of farmmg, 

e-picialla horticulture have been grosslv neglected This is wha fruit is so scanty in 
Russia Bureaucraev, the chief curse of the revolution though not so viciouslv rooted as 
in tho city, is yet in evidence on some of the best collectives But these are faults of 
organisation aThich time and experience should overcome (Article in The A err 

ihpnWiC, April 14 1017, pp 284-287) 
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puses that aie going on in eveiy part of the UjSSR Everyone ■nail ha-ve 
heard of the JIoscoiv Underground Railway, of winch the second section 
•vs ill soon be opened for traffic, nor is it necessary to do more than mention 
the Wliite Sea Canal, coiniecting Lemngiad -with the Arctic Ocean We 
can hardly omit the vast series of ship canals, hydro-electric stations 
and irrigation works winch are rapidly malang Moscow a port from 
■which ships sad into li-ve scpaiate seas Meanwhile the production of 
coal and mineral oil, iron and steel, manganese and alumimum, and 
finally gold, has during the past two years exceeded all records The 
distmctive feature of these } ears has been a spectacular increase in the 
production of all sorts of household commodities The Soviet Covem- 
ment has foiuid itself up agaiufit another problem, namely,' that of getting 
the goods to the customers 

_ M'e described in the first edition (pp 301-310) how much more diffi- 
cult it had proved to be, in so vast a territory, to construct efficient 
social machinery foi the rctad distribution of commodities mjSatisfaction 
of the consumers’ desires than to organise -with a growmg measure of 
success, the production of these commodities, and even then actual 
transport by rail and load In the course of the year 1917, Lenm (and, 
we think, among the Bolshevik leaders he only) -discerned that the 
function of letaihng must be undertaken, at any rate in the earher stages 
of socialism and commumsm, by the then ilichoate consumers’ cooperative 
movement It was, however, not until 1929-1931 that the elimmation 
of the profit-malang private retailer, who had been re-established imder 
the New Econonuc Pohcy (NEP) of 1921, w as substantially completed 
Meanwhile the consumers’ cooperative movement had been growmg by 
leaps and bounds from one end of the USSR to the other, commg, rn 
1935, to have about 73 milhons of members, orgamsed m some 45,000 
societies, strongly federated in Centrosoyus It bad covered the greater 
part of the USSR wath its retail distributing points It bad constructed, 
with government assistance, inagmficent mechanised bakeries equal if 
not superior to the best in tbe Umted States or Great Britain Its cential 
stores m Moscow and Lemngiad could claim in 1935 to be unsuipassefi 
by any retailmg estabbsbment in the cooperative world Nor could it 
be foigotten that in the earber years, at a tune when all other credits 
weie refused to the So'vnet Union, Centrosoyus had olitamed, largely 
with the willing aid of the Bnghsh and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies, the necessary imports, especially of tea, textiles and hardware, 
which would othei-wise have been lackmg But we had also to describe 
(see pp 323-327) how persistent was popular dissatisfaction w*ith the 
mabibty of Centiosoyus to covet successfully the whole field of dLstribu- 
tion, and how its sphere of operations had been successively encroached 
upon Alieady m 1934 we recounted at some length (see pp 327-335) 
how' vaiious important parts of the fmiction of retailing household com- 
modities were being undertaken by other authorities 

During the past three yeais not only have these encioacbmeuts 

2i2 
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increased, but al^o the whole ground ha<' been surveyed and the functions 
of the several -uitlioritics lunc been bysteinataally reallotted ^ In 1935, 
with the advent of plenty, the whole working of retailing was funda- 
mcntillj changed b} the successive abolifion, for bread, for meat, and 
prcsmlh for all commodities \vhalsoc\er, of rationing and ration cards 
Tne retailing system is, m 1937, one of substantial idciitit} of prices, 
with steadily dinmm-hing sanations from district to distnct, to all 
purchasers in all shops, b\ whatever aulhoritv conducted with freedom 
to all customers to bin where t]ii> like, and as much as thev can pay for 
In 1937 we find the whole business of ret iilmg commodities (including 
public catering) growing to the colossal figure, ns planned, of 131 thousand 
million roubles (say £5,000,000 000) for the vcir, slnred among three 
sets of mstitutions, which we mav designate respectiveh governmental, 
cooperative and the bazaar 

Government retailing has, during the p ist three jears, been inci casing 
at a great rate It is conducted by inanj different public aiitlioritics, 
federal, republic and municipal including tlie USSR People’s Commis- 
sariats of Food Industry and Light Indiistr), ns well as, for particular 
kinds of commoditus, those for Heav} Industries and Timber Industries , 
m the constituent and autonomous ropuhhes the People’s Commissariats 
of Local Trade , and in the principal cities, the municipal soviets Tins 
systematisation of governmental retailing is not }ct complete and further 
rearrangements nia} be expected At jircscnt the distribution of the 
work of retailing among these various governmental organs cannot 
accurately be stated as being according to the kinds of commodities 
dealt with, or according to the magnitude of each enterprise, or accordmg 
to the section of consumers to be served, or even according to locality* 

Cooperative retailmg, which liad been, foi years, most seiiously 
encroached upon m the cities, was cntircl} excluded from the G5£ chief 
towns by decree of September 29, 1935 This drastic transfer, from the 
voluntary consumers’ cooperative societies to various governmental 
organ«, of the magnificent central stores and mcclinmsed bakeries ui all 
but the smallest cities of the USSR, was nusunderstood bv cooperators 
m the capitalist countnes, among whom it provoked some aniinad- 
V ersions * It w as made w ithout compensation to the individual members, 

^ The student will find a critical Burvev of some of the changes dcsmlied in this section 
m The Retina of Inlernalmnnl Cooperation for Decomlicr 1935 pp 441 442, 414 4)0 
Those in "VIobCow arc described in Morcon in the Mahng, 1037, bv Sir Hme-d Simon and 
others, pp 20 21 32 33 Statistics will be found in the publications of Gosplan and 
Centrosoyus relating to each hucccssw e vear 

- Sec, for instance, the complication between the functions in retailing of the aanous 
kinds of governmental organisations in Moscow, described in Moscow in the dialing, bv 
•Sir Ernest Simon and others 1937 

“ The position of consumers cooperation in the ESSR was discussed with some 
acerbitv at the meetings of the executive of the International Cooperatiie Alliance in 
Tehruarj and April 1937 It is not atwajs rcracmliered that in marked difference from 
the arrangements o' the consumers’ cooperative movement of Great Britain that of the 
USSP makes no uso of the device of dividend on purchase, nor docs it pav any interest 
to its shareholders, w ho (again differing from British practice) hardly e\ er hold more than 
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but it -was accompanied by a very extensive increase in the capital •rIucIi 
tbe Soviet Government placed -without charge at the disposal of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement as a whole , and the government 
action, far from lessemng the busmess of Centrosoyus and the thousands 
of rural soeieties that were left to it, promptly resulted in a considerable 
^iggregate mcrease An. extensive reorgamsation of the administration 
was immediately undertaken Tlie whole attention of Centrosoyus was 
directed to satisfying the rapidly growing demands of the 130 milhons 
of villagers to whom the kolkhosi were bringing prospenty (see pp 
1171-1180) Many of the tiny societies in the smaller villages, often 
working year after year at a loss, were amalgamated by decision of their 
members’ meetings mto larger units permitting of the engagement of 
competent managers and tramed salesmen at more liberal salaries To 
enable the expansion of the peasants’ demands to be still better met, 
Centroso}nis has established during 1936-1937 m the chief -village centres 
more than 5500 relatively large department stores, usually under the 
management of the committees of the district umons into which the 
village cooperative societies -with the consent of their meetmgs of members 
had been grouped, which ofier for sale a range and variety of goods 
altogether beyond the previous experience of the countryside With 
the aid of extensive credits from federal funds, and of this drastic re- 
orgamsation of the -village societies, their sales during 1936-1937 have 
gone up by leaps and bounds Centrosoyus can accordingly expect 
(although the number of separate societies has been reduced to 22,500, and 
the membership to 38,500,000, that it will, before the end of tlie year 1937, 
record total retail sales, for the villages alone, of more than 30,000 milhon 
roubles, being three times as great as in 1934 , and actually far in excess 
of the entire cooperative turno\er in 1934 foi cify and village together ^ 

a single share The taking up of this share, and the completion of payment of its price, 
amounts to little more than an entrance fee, giving the right to purchase at the store 
This right u as not taken away ivhen the stores m the cities became governmental, although 
it ceased to be exclttsive The compensation to the cooperative movement as a uholo 
took the form partly of a complete remission of taxation on all cooperative tradmg during 
the year 1937 and partly of a nominal loan of 350 million roubles, not repayable, as addi 
tional capital to enable it to undertake the vast extension of its aggregate htismess that 
13 rapidly' takmg place 

1 At the same time various other kinds of retail organs were shifted from one adminis 
tration to another Tbe “Departments of Workers’ Suppiv” (ORS) adjnini‘itcred in 
connection with the mines and factories of the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
and (so far as they served the railway workers) of tho People’s Commissariat of Transport, 
into vv hich, as wo described (pp 333 335) most of the “ closed cooperative societies ’’ had 
been converted, were “ hquidated ’’, and replaced by open retail shops and productive 
departments governed by tho People's Comnussanats of Local Trade of tho several repub 
lies Those serving tho workers m the peat industry', and m tho industries connected with 
the non ferrous and other metals, and with non metnlho minerals, hav e not v et been 
transferred The special army (including navy and air force) cooperatives have been con 
verted mto open retad shops under the People’s Commissariats for Local Trade of tho 
several republics Those connected with the state farms (sovkliosi), 340 m number, with 
3G0 million roubles turnover, have been converted mto consumers’ cooperative societies, 
and transferred to Centrosoyus 

The bakeries outside the 654 chief towns remain under Centrosoyus On October 1 
1936, there were as many as 17,538 of them, with an output of 4304 thousand tons of b-ead 
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'Jloaiiwlule tlic inimemonal bazaar, ^vlllcb existed at tlie Revolution 
lu ei on urban centre, and had been for the past tnentj j eais alternately 
suppressed and restarted under more or less regulation, has been again 
talen into favour, and given a recognised place in the retailing system 
Every land of working producer (as distinguished from the profit-malang 
‘ speculator ” or “ exploiter ’), such as the members of a collective farm 
or fishery (kolkhos) and the sunnmng remnants of the independent 
peasantry , the still numerous handicraftsmen working independently 
on their own account, and the members of a cooperataie productive 
society (kustar artel or mcop) , the miners or factory operatives culti- 
vatmg idlotments in their spare time the professional hunter, trapper 
or angler and the worker iiho uses his leisure to combine sport with 
catching for sale , and, finally, any person who wishes to dispose of any 
article for vlnch he has no further use — all are now allowed, and are 
actually encouraged jointly or mdividually to bring tbeir wares for sale 
direct to consumers m the free market or bazaar, for winch the munici- 
palities to-day provide more or less comfortable accommodation, properR 
cleansed and lighted often with rows of stalls protected from the weather 
and kept in order by the local militiamen (police) "With the bazaar 
must be grouped — ^for, m so vast an area and for so diverse a population, 
no part of the old social structure disappears completely and nhiqmtously 
— ^the periodical fairs still held m such centres as Baku and Tashkent, 
Arkhangelsk and Simferopol which are now attended only by working 
producers and consumers to the exclusion of profit-making dealers or 
merchants or employers of hired labour Such fairs, restricted to their 
new kmds of sellers and buyers have been increased in number and fre- 
quency, bemg held periodically at short intenmLs m or adjoming many- 
smallei towns and eien large villages, mainly for the convenience, as 
retail sellers, jointly or individually of the members, of the collective 
farms and fishenes, and the allotmentiholders among the workers in the 
gor ermnent mines od-fields and factories , anlJ for aftordmg additional 
facihties as retail bu’^ ers to all the dwellers in the countryside ^ 

and confectionery in the year, and an aggregate eelling price of about 4000 million roubles 
Tile catering ba'inei? baa been shared on Bimilar hms In all the larger cities and torms 
in the various republics it is now nndertaben by the Peoples Commiisanati'of l/ooal 
Trade, whilst ever3rsrhere else it is left to the Consumeis’ Cooperative Movement- which 
IS rapidly extending restaurants, fanffets tea rooms and common kitchens throughout the 
villages On October 1 1936, these cooperative cntciprises already numbered 515S mfh 
an annual turnover of 030 million roubles 

The peculiar ‘ Integral Cooperatives ’ (see pp 293 296) have had a special develop 
went .411 the enterprises situated to the north of the •62nd degree of latitude have been 
placed under the neuly formed ^lain Kortli Sea "VVay Commission (described in 40,000 
agairf I ilic Arctic by H P Smolka 1937) in which many of the separate enterprises have 
been abcorlied Those lying to the south of the 62nd degree have been assigned to Centro- 
sovus, and ha-o licen converted into consumers’ cooperative societies, confined to trading 
(134 societies, wn-h S29 shops serving 102,000 members) 4feanwhile the prodnolive 
activities have been taken over by “ mcops” (associations of oroducers of the artel typo 
(fcepp 220 233)) ' 

^ Tlie=e modem fans — ^really only enlarged periodical consumers’ markets — are to be 
distinguished from their better known predecessors such as that of 2uzhni Koygorod, 
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It lemains to be said tliat nearly all tli^se retailing agencies, \T-lietber , 
governmental, cooperative 01 bazaar-like, make use simultaneously of all 
Jhe usual apparatus of retailing, from gigantic central stores in ike 
great cities either for particular classes of commodities 01 liavmg a variety 
of departments for many lands of wares , with similar department stores 
in over 6000 rural centres , through a whole series of smallei stores, 
themselves of various kinds, serving particular locahties , in Moscow 
and Lemngrad fleets of motor delivery lorries takmg goods to the cus- 
tomer’s home, down to an interminable range -of fixed or peripatetic 
stalls, stands, pedlais’ packs and delivery vans, temporarily serving all 
sorts of crowds in market and fan, in busy thoroughfares or m the 
haivest fields 

There is also the extensive and groivmg form of retaihng that we 
may designate public cateimg, in connection not only with all sorts of 
lesidential institutions such as orphanages and students’ hostels, but 
also the provision of meals for payment cither in dihing-rooms open to 
all comers, 01 ui schools and colleges, factories and olfices , together with 
the supply of lefieshmeuts at the paiks and railway stations The form 
of retaihng, like all the rest is shared in at different places by the various 
forms of govermnental organisation and by the consumers’ cooperative 
movement , 

Along with this extensive leorganisation of retailing agencies 'there 
has gone a steady increase in magnitude and vanety m the sj^stematic 
proausiou, under free and voluntary contracting, of regular supplies of 
foodstuffs (mcludmg vegetables, fruit and fisli) to institutions havmg to 
provide meals, whether hotels and residential hostels, public restaurants 
and dinmg-places, factories and offices of all kinds, as veil as to Centro- 
soyns and separate cooperative societies, and to various govermnental 
organs The sellers thus imdertalang regulai supplies may he either 
collective farms or fisheries, or workers holding allotments or independent 
producers, whether peasants, hunters 01 anglers This netwoik of fzee 
and voluntary contra ctmg (from wlucli aU merchants, dealers and em- 
ployers of lured labour are excluded) now exteudb from end to end of 
the Soviet Union to an extent shown at present, so far as we are aware, 
by no aggregate statistics ^ 

It IS, we think, not always realised that this multiform development 

wliiLh ■K'ero largclv attended tv tnercliants and dealers for wholosale transactions The 
modem analogue to these older fairs may bo seen in the Soviet Government’s ponodicM 
auction sale of furs, when Leningrad is visiWd by hundreds of foreign bujers, largely 
American and British 

At tlio same time tho consumers’ cooperatrvo societies in the villages have been 
encouraged mcreasingh to meet tlicir inombers’ demands for particidar foodstuffs (espeoi- 
alli meat and fisb potatoes and other vegetables and various fruits) bj an organised 
sjstoin of “ self supply ” Thishas greatly increased durm" the past three jeam, in such 
forms as flic society’s oivn fishpond vegetable garden, orchard, piggerv or dairy, on tho 
one hand, and, on the other, the sooietj’s purUiascs from collective farms or individual 
peasants, anglera of allotment-holdora, to an aniounl during ll'f" expected to < vceed 8000 
million roubles 
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of the organisation, by means of vrlucb commodities and services are 
increasmgly brought to the very doors of the consumers households _ 
throughout so much of the USSR has meant a great mcrease m personal 
freedom, especially to the ivoman housekeeper, not only by the removal 
of restramt (such as ratiomng) but even more by the widemng of oppor- 
timity Such an increase of individual freedom ■within the social organisa- 
tion 18 outside the economist’s consideration and is, mdeed, not to be 
measured quantitatively at all, but only evaluated qualitatively by un- 
statistical comparisons Viewed in this "way, the manifest improvement 
m the distribution of commodities and services in the USSR during the 
past qumquemuum, "which has, in actual practice, enabled any person 
to spend Ins "wages in any one of a dozen different kmds of retail shops, 
and to purchase, up to the total of his income, as much as he chooses of 
any of the greatly increased variety of things now placed withm his 
reach — must count for as genuine an enlargement of his opportumty to 
satisfy hiB desire to consume or use as the doublmg or trebhng of pro- 
duction under the First and Second Five-Year Plans, or as the quickemng 
of transport bi the substitution of the tram and the motor car for the 
horse and cart The ever-mcreasing freedom thus secured to the con- 
sumer in the Sonet Umon has not been achieved by any reversion to 
profit-making, m either of its charactenstic forms of the trader buymg 
m order to sell again at a higher price or the disposal by the employer 
of the product of his huelmgs Nor has it been achieved by lea"vmg prices 
to be fyeely settled by the hagghng of the market It has been attamed 
by adjusting supply to the expected demand under a comprehensive 
plan for production, transport and distribution abke, at retail prices 
fixed for aU the several commodities , fixed, as we fear the economist 
would say, arbitrarily by the various authorities concerned More 
intelligently, the distribution as well as prices of commodities and services 
may he said to be fixed deliberately, -with a constant tendency towards 
equality as between distnct and district, "with the object of enablmg all 
the inhabitants of each place to find at their disposal as much of the 
various commodities as they, in the aggregate, are expected to desire to 
purchase , and at the same time so as to jield to the pubbe authorities 
as much as is reqiured to pro"vide for public needs outside the economic 
calculus, such as defence, pubhc health, education, provision for those 
incapable of work, scientific research, all the forms of art and beauty, 
and the distant future of the race It is interestmg to note that the 
result IS amved at by dehberate and steadily mcreasmg apphcation of 
competition or emulation among retaihng organs of diverse kinds, but 
competition or emulation stopped off any action upon pnees, and directed 
exclusively towards satisfymg those customers’ desires which it is m the 
public interest to encourage, namely, for quahty, punty, durability, 
beauty, style, good taste and what not — ^never the yearnmg of the un- 
regenerate man or woman for a “ cut price ” ' 
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Soviet Guirency 

If has been made a matter of reproach that in our first edition, there 
was no description of the workmg of the system of currency m the 
USSR If we had been wtitmg a history of the Soviet Union there wonld 
have been numerous expenments to describe ^ from the attempt to 
dispense altogether with any form of money under “ war commimism ” 
to the measureless prmting of notes during the Cml War, and (as in 
the German Repubhc) the unexpectedly successful supersession m 1924 
of a rumed currency by the device of an ostensibly new rouble , from 
the frequently attempted legal regulation of prices in the bazaar to the 
local suppression of that social institution, to be followed by its rehabilita- 
tion and even encouragement with enlarged scope , from the varmis 
systems of specially favoured retaihng of goods to customers employed 
in particular industries or offices, or to purchasers btmging with them 
particular media of exchange, and then the sweeping away of all such 
contrivances m favour of an extraordinary simplicity of treatment of 
what has usually been somethmg between magic and a mystery When 
we wrote in 1935 there was already so httle comphcation about Soviet 
currency that it simply did not occm to us to give its working any place 
in our description of the contemporary social organisation of the Soviet 
Union Durmg the past three years the matter has been made even 
more commonplace by the successive discontmuance in 1935-1936 of 
the rationing by card of foodstuiBs and textiles, and eventually of all 
household commodities, to which in the Great War all nations had to 
resort, and by the abolition of such specially privileged retaihng as the 
remainder of the closed cooperative societies, open only to persons 
engaged m particular factories or occupations, and the discontinuance, 
on February 1, 1936, of the Torgsin shops selhng only for payment in 
gold, phtmum or valuta (p 329) The retailmg system throughout the 
USSR IS now substantially one of uniform fixed prices for each city or 
geographical province, tending steadily to a general umformity There 
are many varieties of retail shops, but the veiy smallest difference be- 
tween them in respect of prices or use of currency Tlie one exception, 
and that more apparent than real, namely, the bazaar or free market, 
will be considered later 

Let us see plainly how currency now works in the USSR It is, of 
course, strictly a federal monopoly The USSR People’s Commissar of 
Finance, with the concurrence of the Sovnarkom (Council of Ministers), 
provides from time to time whatever currency, m the form of inconvertible 
rouble notes and subsidiary corns, he thmks desirable for the convenience 

1 Por studies of currencj changes in the USSR the student should seo Soucl Policy 
in Public Finance, I9I7-193S, by G Y Sokolnikov, and associates (Stanford Unirersity, 
California, 1931, 470 pp ) , Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, by L N 
Yurovskv, 1925 , The Russian Finance Sy stem, hyV7 B Redda-nay, 1935, xandlOOpp , 
Souel Money and Finance, by L R Hubbatd (1936, 339 pp ) , Banks Credit and Money 
in Soviet Russia, bj Arthur Z Arnold (New York, 1937, 659 pp ) 
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of the goveinmeni and the pnhho The USSR enjojs, in fact, hke all 
other great nations to-day, ivhat is literallj 'a managed currency, though 
this IS “ managed ” on a system quite different from that m operatioji m 
an} other country, that is to say, without refeience to the foreign ex- 
changes or the mternational valuations of national currencies For, 
increifihle as it may seem to the hankers and economsts of the western 
world, the fluctuations in the aggregate amount of Soviet currency, or 
in its velocity, have no discoverable effect upon the price level of commo- 
dities and services, either within the USSR or elsewhere or upon the 
relation between the volume of currency and that of transactions in goods 
The explanation of this paradox is to be found, not m the nature of 
the currency itself, but in the peciiharity of the economic structure of the 
USSR The common idea that the volume of money combined with 
what IS called its A^elocity mustmevitably affect the volume of transactions 
m goods, and the general price level, depends on the assumption that all 
busmess is inspired and guided by the motn e of profit-makmg, and that 
the market for commodities, or for the use of capital or credit, is every- 
where as free as it is m Threadneedle Street But mstead of Threadneedle 
Street bemg t}"pical of the universe o%er a large part of the earth’s 
surface production is wholly or main!} carried on from other motives 
than profit-making, and the market is not by any means free TFc 
need here say nothing of the power of custom which governs prices m 
the common tianssctions throughout most of Asia and Africa — that is, 
among nearly half the human race or the .large area of the world m 
which agriculture, fishmg and hunting aie carried on practically for self- 
subsistence In the USSR profit-makmg has become a crnnmal offence, 
and has passed out of the economic picture ^s completely as pocket- 
picking Accordingly, m the USSR the prices of commodities are fixed, 
much as those of iiiban water electricity and gas are elsewhere fixed, 
neither by custom nor by the chaffermg of buyers and sellers, but by a 
superior authority, the government decisions m the USSR bemg amved 
at (see pp 625-647) on a whole range of considerations unconnected 
with currency. The possible influence of other currencies upon prices m 
the USSR is definitely and permanently excluded by the legal prohibition 
of both import and export of Soviet currency, and by a ngid goi emment 
monopol} of all foreign trade and of mternational bankmg transactions 
Equally, the amount of the Soviet issues of currency has no effect what- 
ever upon either the aggregate amount of capital mvestment'in new 
undertakings or the choice of industries or of locahties m which such 
investments shall be made, because (as explamed at pp 633-644) these 
decisions are made after elaborate mvestigation entuely irrespective of 
currency considerations It seems, therefore, that the Soviet authorities 
are justified m their constantly repeated claim that their currency, though 
var}ang fiom tune to time in aggregate amount and presumably also in 
velocity, does not produce either inflation or deflation, m so far aS these 
terms denote either rises or falls of the general price level, or alterations 
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’ in the aggregate volume of employment or of capital mvestment, ' or 
changes m the direction either of tlie one or the other It may be said, 
indeed, that the Soviet rouble notes operate over the whole range of 
buyers’ tiansactions m the USSR almost preciselj as postage stamps 
everywhere operate m the single commodity of postal service An un- 
necessarily large supply of postage stamps in the pockets of the people 
does not raise the postage rates, nor cause any greater number of letters 
to be written, nor letters to be sent to certain places rather than others 
A scarcity of postage stamps has equally no effect in lowermg postage 
j lates and none whatever on our choice of persons to whom we choose 
to write 

This is not to say that there aie never any changes m prices in^the 
Soviet Union, pist as there are from time to time changes m the rates 
of postage In the case of commodities as in that of postal seriuces, in 
rates of wages as m the price of vodka, the changes occur because the 
government has definite reasons for making the change But the reasons 
are mdependent of cunency considerations There may be social ad- 
vantages in increasing or decreasing particular rates of wages or the 
sales of particular commodities There may be a shoitage of supply of 
certam commodities, and a glut of others, yhich makes it socially con- 
vement to contract one demand and to widen another What happens, 
it may be asked, to the roubles that the peasant or worlanan does not 
spend because there'' is a shortage in the supply of what he yearns to 
purchase? Very -often he buys something else , it may be beer or books, 
or he tempoiaiily hoards these unwanted roubles — ^there was a time 
when the peasants stuffed their pillows with them — or more intelligently 
he puts them in the government savings banlc What seems not to 
happen is a rise in the government shops of the retail prices, or m the 
postage rates that the government fixes, in the one case as m the otl^er 

Can we not say the same about banlr credit'? The various branches 
, of- the State Bank (Gosbank) grant credits to the various enterprises, 
whether industrial or cultural, strictly for such purposes only as have 
been specifically approved in advance by the State Plannmg Department 
(Gosplan) as the outcome of a whole range of considerations into which 
the aggregate volume of currency and credit, or the velocity of either of 
them, enters not at all The dates and conditions on which these advances 
are to be made, and how they shall be repaid, are in every case precisely 
determmed without regard to the volume or velocity of the currency in 
circulation The usual case is that of a government factory requirmg 
credit for the amount of wages and cost of material and components 

^ The State Bank (Gosbank) had, in lOSI, 2313 and it has now (1937) over 2600 local 
branches Tho subsidiary banking establishments, which act largely under its direction, 
and with its aid, now comprise (a) the Prombank (for capital construction in industry and 
elecfnlicahon) , (6) the Torgbank (for capital construction and cooperative trading) , 
(c) the Solkhosbank (for agricultural enterprise) , (d) the Tsekombank (for municipal and 
housing enterprises) , (e) forty four municipal bonks (for local service) , and, most 
important of all, (/) the Vniestorghank (for foreign trade and mtemational remittances) 
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(the rates of all these being fixed) m order to enable it to produce the 
commodities commanded by the legislature at the instance of the State 
Planmng Commission Such an advance involves, m practice, the issue 
by the bank of rouble notes and subsidiary corns for the payment of 
■wages , and the advance -will be repaid to the bank -when "the fimshed 
commodities are dehvered at prices so fixed as normally to cover all 
the direct and indirect costs, mcluding taxes It is accordmgly not the 
aggregate volume or amount of bank credit and currency that determines 
the decLsion of the factor}' director — ^who gets hi6 orders from Gosplan, 
irrespective of any currency considerations — as to the amount or land 
of commodities to be produced, or the prices that will be charged for the 
finished product, or the surplus ('which the western world would call 
profit) that wiU normally be made by the enterprise There mil mdeed, 
sometimes be a loss, due to breakdowns of machmery or failures of the 
human factor, m workman or director Gosplan knows well that nothing 
dan be done without the three D’s — ^Deficiency, Damage and Delay In 
due course those who caused the failures ■wfil be carpeted, and perhaps 
remoi ed, demoted or pumshed The loss mU be made good from pubhc 
funds, but mil ha\e nothmg to do mth credit or currency In either 
case the incomparable superiority of the system of planned production 
for community consumption (see pp 662-670) which the centralised 
direction by Gosplan alone makes possible, is mamfested in the absence 
of booms and slumps, and m that of mvoluntary mass unemployment, 
whatever may be the variations in the volume of currency or bank credit 
That IS, as an} economist who has given attention to the facts of the 
USSR mil probably agree the general picture But some additional 
e'qilanations are required What about the ubiqmtous bazaar, the free 
market in which all sorts of commodities (though a tiny fraction of the 
aggregate turnoier) are sold direct to consumers in free competition, 
bazaar fashion, at whatever price the sellers can get from those customers 
who choose to bu} m the bazaar rather than in the retail shops ^ The 
Soviet Government soon discovered, like other governments, that it is 
futde to impose a legal maximum price for anythmg of which it does not 
control the supply But this does not mean that the price level of the 
^free market now escapes government control During the past few years, 
whenever the People’s Commissar of Internal Trade has heard that the 
price level in any particular free market was substantially above that 
fixed by the government for other retaihng, he has opened a government 
shop in or next to the bazaar, and ofiered for sale, under specially attrac- 
tive conditions of quahty and cleanhness, and at an attractively low 
pnce, quite irrespective of the cost of this tmy fraction of his huge tum- 
over, the commodities m whichT profiteermg was prev'aihng In this way 
the peasants have been compelled in innumerable mstances, ■without any 
unposition of a ma'amum price, to reduce their demands by as much as 
20 or 30 per cent at a blow, indeed, down to the level of the prices in the 
-other forms of retailing 
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Analogous to tlie bazaar, and equally exempt from price regulation, 
but steadily influenced towards assimilation to tbe government's price 
level, is tbe free market enjoyed by tbe self-supply of tbe consumers’ 
cooperative movement (p 366), and tbe system of contracts for periodical 
deliveries entered into by communal feeding orgamsations in school or 
factory, and by consumers’ cooperative societies, witb individual pro- 
ducers, mdustrial artels and agricultmal or fishery kolkbosi (pp 731-733) 
Tbe range and volume of this free marketmg, in a wide range of forms, 
is steadily mcreasmg (pp 1171, 1188) But it is apparently not allowed, 
any moie than is that of tbe bazaar, to pass into higher price levels 
(otherwise than merety transiently) than those dictated by the govern- 
ment 

What about the influence upon the internal price level of the rates of 
exchange in other countiies ? By the government monopoly of both 
importing and exportmg, and of all international bankmg transactions, 
no one even knows what the exchange value of the rouble in this or that 
valuta might be if it was left to be freely settled m the respective money 
markets of the world In fact, there are and can be no such rates Hence 
the supposititious rates of exchange for the rouble do not affect even the 
decisions of the Soviet Government as to what it will import and export 
It IS the aggregate cost of all its imports that controls the aggregate of 
dll its exports, and not conversely The government finds that its 
various departments consider desirable the purchase abroad of certain 
commodities which it is inconvement or impracticable to produce at 
home These have to be paid for at the world price, not m roubles but 
in sterling, dollars or francs To obtam this valuta, in the absence of 
foreign loans, the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade is driven to 
export timber or furs, wheat or flax, manganese or gold, or anything else 
that can be sold abroad at world prices, up to an aggregate that will 
equal the cost of the imports The choice among thmgs to be exported 
IS made, principally^, according to the relation between the expense of 
production of an additional output of the various commodities obtainable 
in the USSR, on the one hand, and, on the other, upon the world price 
in valuta of each of these commodities that can be spared for export 
It is for instance always possible to increase the production of timber 
or manganese, if these are fetclung good prices abroad But it may seem 
preferable to export native gold, even if it costs more to produce than 
additional tunber or manganese, if the gesture of “ payment in gold ” 
IS calculated to impress the London money market, and thus raise the 
credit and the political influence of the Soviet Government > It will 
be seen that only a differential change m world price level (such as a 
greater rise m manufactured articles than m primary products) affects 
the choice of commodities to be exported A umversal rise in the level 
of world prices afl;ecting equally all the articles of import and export 
leaves the Soviet Government unconcerned 

How then, asks the pertinacious enquuer, did it come about that there 
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^\os al\va}& in Moscow and Leningrad, Kharkov and Kiev, the so-called 
“Black Exchange”, where native speculators illegally "offered to the 
tourist, for Amoncan dollars or British pound notes, five, ten or even"^ 
twenty tunes as many roubles as the State Bank w ould give ^ This 
means that there were always Russians desuous of obtaining ^alut(t 
(foreign currencies) in order to remit by post to relations or friends hving 
abroad, perhaps to pay their passage money to Russia , or to subscribe 
for books or newspapers pubhshed abroad , or (and this was untd 1936 
perhaps the most important demand) in order to make special purchases 
at ‘ Torgsm ”, the government shops offenng a large range of commodi- 
ties at temptmg “ New York pnees ”, but payable exclusively m valuta, 
or m gold or platmum, which the government wished to collect m order 
— strange though such a proceeding sounds to capitahst ears — ^to d immi sh 
the coimtry’s export of such other commodities as timber or gram It is 
plainly always convenient for the Soviet Government to lessen the amount 
of bulky commodities that it needs to export m order to pay the bdl for 
the imports required It may be added that, with the closmg in 1936, 
of the Torgsm shops, on the one hgnd, and on the other the recent sub- 
stantial reduction m the arbitrarily fixed retad pnees m the USSR, and 
the new government valuation there of the dollar, the franc and the 
pound sterhng, the Black Exchange is reported durmg the present year 
to have nearly ceased to exist *■ 

But, it will be asked, how does the Soviet Government, with its 
umi ersal fixmg of prices, and its dehberate management of the currency 
irrespective of the volmne of sales and purchases, contrive to bring 
about the “ equahsing of supply^ and demand ” When there is a fa llin g 
off in the harvest, or a breakdown m industrial production, or any of the 
imiumerable cases of short supply, so that much less is produced than 
suffices to satisfy the w ould-be consumers, what happens ^ There can 
be, for the moment, no genuine equahsing of demand and supply. In the 
western world we are accustomed, m such a case, to let the problem be 
solved by a rise m the price of the scarce commodity* The effectoe 
demand, we say, shrinlcs with every* rise, by* the falhng away of appheants 
unable to pay a higher price, until a point is reached at which every 
would-be purchaser can be supphed This means, not that the supply 
of the commodity becomes equal to the desire to possess it or to the 
previous demand, but only that the richer persons get the whole supply, 
whilst the poorer persons get none at all, even if they are dvmg for lack 
of it In the Soviet Union rich and poor are on an equahty m the matter. 
The practice may* be “ first come, first served ” , mvolnng the temporary! 
phenomenon ol queues Or a preferential supply may be afforded at a 
low ,pr]ce to particular sets of workers Thus we saw, for a time, the 
phenomenon of “ closed cooperatice societies ”, confined to the workers 
(of all grades from the director to the gate-keeper) in favoured key- 
industries Or whatever is available (as ivith milk in short supply) 
may be wholly leserved for the young children We m England dislike 
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snclj pjefeiencca, and prefer “selection by ability to pay the economic 
puce ” It IS tiue that m the Great Wai we resorted to the rationing 
of sugar, meat, etc , m order that the very poorest might not be deprived 
This %yas resented by the wealthier housekeepers The present ivriter 
, vividly remembers the disgust with which a millionaire shipowner (and 
his wife) received the first proposals of ratiomng, fiist of freight space so 
as “to ensure tianspoit for the indispensable imports, even at the cost of 
excludmg those on which a higher late would gladly have been paid for 
carnage , and then of sugar and meat Why not, they exclaimed, leave 
the cqualismg of supply and demand, as the economists advise, to be 
effected by a change m the price level ^ The Soviet Umon has, it thinks, 
a better plan for dealing with the condition of commodity scarcity, m 
which it had to spend the whole of its first decade Now, when there is 
plenty^f all the principal lands of commodities (although theie may not 
yet be qmte all the grades of quality, or even quite all the varieties of 
-colour or shape that the caprices of such a host of buyers might dictate), 
the Soviet Government, like the manufacturers elsewhere who fix the 
retail prices of their onm branded goods, appbes itself rather to orgamsmg 
the sellmg of its abundant stocks, even by vaiious forms of adveitisement 

An interesting explanation may be given of the way in which, when 
there seems to be an inconvemently large amount of currency m the 
pockets of the people, the Soviet Government rehoves this inconvenience 
There is, at all tunes, a perpetual flow of rouble notes to tlie State Savings 
BanTv, by way of excess of deposits over withdrawals, as well as to the 
Government Treasury m the steadily rismg receipts from railway, river 
and air passenger traffic, and from the ever-growing sales of books and 
newspapers > In addition, the government nises from tune to time an 
Internal Loan by askmg the people to subscribe, in roubles, for bonds of 
conveniently small amounts, repayable at fixed dates, either with mterest 
or with lottery prizes These loans — ^vurtually shoit-term deferments 
of the people’s spending on consumption goods — help the People’s Com- 
' imssar of Fmance to piovide, without additional issues, the notes reqmied 
to pay the wage-bills of new enterprises of capital constiuction Mean- 
-while the loans, like the constant mcrease of Savings Bank deposits and 
other government receipts, withdraw great blocks of paper roubles tem- 
porarily from circulation 

There is one other feature of the Soviet currency system as it now 
exists which seems worth notice It calls for no store of gold or other 
metalhc currency for the purpose of mamtaming piibho confidence m 
the notes and m the stability of their exchange value This advantage, 
indeed, is now common to the cuiiency system of practically aU the 
nations of advanced capitalism, which have ceased, either by law or by 
admimstrative practice to pledge themselves jto give com m return for 
their own government notes It has been found by experience m most 
countries that at the present level of popular education, whenevei there 
IS a condition of plenty in the commodity market government notes 
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of sovero injury to liealtli of rauny of the ■women lesortmg to it After 
serious coiisicleTation and prolonged discussion in the medical profession 
as ivell as among the statesmen and the public, it was reluctantly decided, 
largelj as the only practical expedient for stoppmg the practice of illegal 
abortion at the hands of unqualified persons; to pio'^nde for the per- 
formance of abortion in maternity hospitals, ■with strict limitations and. 
Under the most hygiemc conditions This law, which iv as stated to be a 
tcmpoiary expedient for so long as “ the moral tiaditions of the past, 
and the difficult contemporary conditions of the present, force a certam 
proportion of women to decide on the operation ”, remamed in operation 
for sixteen years It was geneially considered to have achieved the 
immediate objects at which it aimed The resort to secret operations by 
unqualified persons, •with the consequent evil results, ■was beheved to 
have fallen a'vsay (at any rate in the cities) to next to nothmg It could 
even be claimed that the USSR, where abortion was m certam cases 
legalised, had, during the past decade, a smaller percentage of abortions 
to population than ^ither France or Germany, where the operation was 
a ctmunal offence ^ 

In 1930 the law was repealed By the degree of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) and tbe Council of People’s Commissars of tbe USSR 
(Somarhom) of June 27, 1936, the performance of abortion anywhere 
and by any person uas again made a serious cnmmal offence, except 
only in cases m uhicli the continuation of pregnancy threatens the life 
or may seriously undermine the health of the pregnant woman or m 
which there is a danger of serious diseases of parents being passed on to 
children, when the operation might be performed only by qualified 
practitioners in hospitals and matermty homes ® 

It is not clear what were the facts or the argument-s on which tins 
important change of pohey A\as based In tbe preamble of tbe decree- 
of 1936 it was claimed that the matenal security of tbe women, the 
vastlj mci cased provision of maternity homes, creches and kindergartens, 

1 We alistain ftom citing figures ns to the nnmlicr of abortions, n bother in Moscow 
or m the U&SR, or m other countries , such estimates in aiffercnt places \aryang from one 
abortion per sevtn or tt n births, up to ncarh Vwreo as -manj abortions as births The 
fact IS that in no connlrj do the statistics about abortions, and tbeir ofteols oitber on 
maternal moctalit', or on the birth rate escape serious cntvcism, owing to the vague and 
conflicting definitions in use, and the lack of aiiv registration of pregnancies Thoro are 
ccriainh some indications, in such statistics os cvisf nhich support the comvaon opinion 
that in practicalh all countries the practice of secret abortion, attempted, or complctctl, 

IS pres ail nt in alt social elas-cs and that, in the present Centura , in most places, it appears 
to be im'rcssing What maj be the relation betneen the practice of abortion and that of 
contraception is oWure The student tnaj fie referred to a ret tnt medical treatise entitled 
rlhortio i hponfaiii'oiii and Induced, bv i J Taussig, M 1) (Ixmdon, 15136) , to Vol XII 
of the Proceeding? of the Intcrnahonal Conq'CM for Studtr-ft of Population, Rome, 1631 , 
and to the Tipidcmiologieal Report bj the scerttarnt.of the Health fecction of the League 
of Nation- .luh 13 1633 , together with the British Xlmi-strj of Health Report of an 
in\e?ltpifion into maternal mortality <in England Gmd 3422, 123" , and m Wales, 
Omd ,3121) and othtr enqiiirits therein cited 

- Decree of .Tune 27, 1336, publi-hed in Izrtslm, Jnrio 2b, 1930 A snmroansed transla- 
tion toll tw tound ui The blc<-onic Rettno for Januarv 1937, pp 43S 401 
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and the ^e^^ considerable financial assistance gi\en fioni public fnucls 
for childbirth and totvaids the uiaiutenauce of childieii had rendered 
abortion no longer necessary on economic grounds The decicc very 
coiifideutlv recited that, even uudci the best conditions “ aboitioiis alc 
harmful to health ” It bceins clear that the total number qf cases dealt 
with m the hospitals of the laigo cities had steadily mcieascd so dhat 
there uere, in some places more aboitions than births It was riot 
denied that the hospital authorities had been able to show that the 
operation was m only an infinitesimal propoition of cases fatal, or accom- 
panied bj septic uifcction or peiforatiou and that the patients m hardly 
any case manifested an-y immediate detenoiation m phjsical health 
On the other hand, the practitioners of the health antlroiities had been 
becoming progressively more uncomfortable at the increase of vainous 
pelvic disorders, leading to “decreased fertilitv, ectopic piegninc}, the 
tendency to miscarnage, prolonged labour, endoorme disturbances and 
the dclav in iioinial sei,.ual rospon^-c’ ^ AVhatcvoi may have been the 
efieet on the general butb-rato of the limited legal practice of abortion 
it must be lecogmsed tliat a steady*^ growth of the population of the 
USSR cveu it an increasing late, is, to sa-y the least, not unwelcome 
either to the gov ermng niithonties qi to public opinion There is felt to 
he room for at least twice oi tliiice the piesent population, great as it is, 
and shcei economic gam to the commumtv m dcvelopmg the immense 
open spaces, besides additional secuiity agamst foieign aggression either 
from the West or from the East We do not know whether there is any 
evadence lor the suggestion that some of the women who insisted on 
abortion felt in their hearts that it was a sm and suffered accordingly 
not only agonies of remoi’sc, hut also a subtle deterioration m character 
We must assume that the Sovuet Government; became conymeed, that, 
whatever might be the preponderance of opinion among the women 
the pemianeiit mtcicsts of the commumtv as a whole made a change of 
policy imperativ e 

It can hardly be said that the action of tlie gov erumeut w as dicUitorinl 
in form or method Draft proposals for the prohibition of aboition weic 
pubbshed foi public discussion durmg 1935 accompanied by otbers for 
m.iking divmrce less easy% stiffening tbe father’s xes^ionsibility for the 
cost of mamtenance of children bom from matmg unregistered as marriage, 
and promising substantial additions to the money payments made to all 
mothers The subject was agitated foi some months Ai-ticlcs and letters 
appeared in the thousands of newspapers , numerous discussion ineetmgs 


^ As to iho ^{t<^r cfTcctb the student should note such testunonv ns ‘ The Sequelae of 
Induced Abortion as a Factor in Depopulation with special icforonco to Tubal SUrilitj ”, 
hj I C Dubm (ah-o the bibliography for 1910-1931, and other^papers in V^ol VII of 
Proceedings of Intcrmilional Congress for Studies of Population pp 117 Ho) Etidenco 
as to the Russian evponence -mil bo found in such medical reports is “ Erkranhungs und 
StcrhhchLcifsfreqiicnr vor und nach dor Freigabo dcs Aborts m dor SSRUnion ” (Dit 
Mcdicim chc licit, No 52 December 1929, pp 1S57 18V9), and ‘ L Avortcnielit arlifioiol ”, 
par Serdukov, m Le Journal dc Gijnccologtc, Vlarch 192S, pp 196 28S 
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^wore held in cluh ,inc! fai Inno'; , cnticHms and suggestions were pnljlidv 
(’alied for The neivspapeis lepoitccl that inoie than 12,000 suggestions 
and cuticisinsj jirolests and demands, v'crc sent to the gorernment withm 
a few weeks . many of tliem from groups of women mdignantlj objecting 
to the proposed change So far as it could be estimated, tbe opinion of 
the women (though not that of the men) seemed to be prepoiideiatingly 
m favoiu of fiee abortion whcnevei desned Nei ecrthelcss, so convinced 
was the goicrnmcnt of the need for a reier^al of the policy of 1920, that 
the So\markom (cabinet of ministers) and the Central Executive Com- 
mittec (TSIK), which may not iinfaiily he regarded as coriesponding to 
the House of Commons, passed the new law, it is understood, bv over- 
whelming majorities At the same tune the public provision for inatcimty 
and child mnmtenance — already far more munificent than m anv other 
country — was extended and impioved in all directions The decree itself 
provided for an immediate mciease m the allowance for the baby’s 
ImjcUe from 32 to 4D roubles, and that towards its food foi the fiist year 
fiom 5 to 10 roubles pei month This alone would involve, for six million 
births, an mci eased chaige on public funds of moie tlnu four hundred 
million roubles (IG jmlhon pounds sterling) per .inniim In addition, a 
special bonus is made p.iyable (0 ever) mother xvho has now or may 
snbscquenth have as many as six children, of 2000 roubles a 3 ear for 
five years from the birth of each subsequent child , whilst to those 
who have now' or in.iv subsequently have ten children, the bonus for each 
additional bnth will be 5000 roubles for the first year and 3000 roubles 
for each of the next four jcais Ex'cn moie important in the long mn 
may bo the enormous addition that is being rapidlyWde to the number 
, and capacity of maternity homes, creches and landergartens Consider- 
able pi ogress has alieady lieen made m these new constructions, wlulst 
nlieady (1937) some hundreds of thousands of claims to the bonus 
pa) able on additions to families of six or ten, have been made and 
passed for payment It is doubtful w'hethcr the femimnc objections 
against the now' law have been removed , foi, whilst the birth-rate m 
the cities in 1917 seems to have bounded upwaid, it is impossible yet to 
form anv useful estrrnates of the cfliect on the health or fertdit) of the 
women throughout the USSR, or on the grow'fh of population ^ 

Rome Orihcisms 

We pass now to certain w eiglity cnticisms or accusations made both 
b) friends and by enemies of the Soviet Union, particularly in view of 

> fviUcst aeoomit (ncctssiblo to Bnti&li or Atncncnn student*?) knoim to us of c!le^e 
proceodmss js in the iirtido ‘'IVomrn and tlio h-wmlv ”, by Alice Withrow Field, in 
Jfcscordi JhiUchn on the Soitcl Union, November lO'lG, issued bj tbo xlmerican Eussian 
Institute for Cultuinl Eelations with the Soviet Union, 7G tVest 45th Street, New Yorl. 
Oit} See also articles bv Louis Fischer in The Nation (August 21, lOSS , July 18 and 25, 
1980) (New York) , and b\ Jessica Smith in Soviet Miisna To day (New York) July and 
August 198G, fogetlior w itli notiec in The Rugenics liei tew for Tanuari 1937 
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the developments of the past few years These fall under three mam 
heads the contmued inequality of incomes, the growth of bureaucracy, 
and the repression of individual freedom of thought 

Inequality of Incomes 

Admittedly there is, m the USSR of to-day, no sign of the commg 
of identical, or even of substantially equal mcomes for aU workers by 
hand or by bram On the contrary, the utmost use contmues to be made 
of such forms of remimeration as piece-work rates and payment according 
to social value (i e scarcity) or techmeal skill, not to mention also such 
devices for mtensrfication of effort as sociabst competition and Stak- 
hanovite rationalisation of industrial technique — ^all candidly justified 
hy theix demonstrated results in moreasmg production The same 
argument is held to warrant the payment of higher salaries to officers 
chosen for superior capacity to discharge managerial or administrative 
duties of social importance , as well as a system of promotion from grade 
,^to grade In every branch of art and literature, whilst the average per- 
formers may be continuously employed and paid modest salaries, the 
outstandmg men and u omen are usually remunerated by tbe job, often 
on some sort of royalty basis, which, in a^fen cases (notably in music 
and the drama, and for the most popular authors) mounts np to immense 
sums m particular years The effect of all these devices is to make the 
maximum dnergence of individual incomes in the USSR, taking the 
extreme mstances, probably as great as the correspondmg divergence, 
m incomes paid for actual participation m work, m Great Britam if not 
in the Umted States It is not clear whether the divergence between 
the extreme instances in the Soviet Union is actually widenmg It is, 
however, plain that, with the hnge mcrease dupng the past few years m 
the number of great enterprises and in the magnitude of their trans- 
actions, the number of persons receiving incomes many times as great as 
those of the mass of the less skilled manual workers, typists and ele- 
mentary school teachers now runs up to tens of thousands 

This inequality m incomes is regarded liy man> friends of the Soviet 
Union as a serious departure from socialist prmeiplc in the social pattern 
that it is workmg out Trotsky makes the existence of such financial 
inequality m the USSR of to-day the mam pomt in his indictment, The 
Reioluiion Betrayed (1936) They have eridently not considered that a 
government aiming at equality of income must ascertam, however 
roughly, the figure at wluch it is possible or desnable to equalise Under 
tbe Tsardom tbe Russian masses worked for twelve roubles a month 
and slept ten m a room, paying the housewife whose room it was two 
or three out of the roubles for tbe accommodation In the first terrible 
years of War Communism an equal dmsiou of mcome, had such an 
operation been possible, could hardly have improved on the standard 
of life they represent But skilled labour much less professional work 
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and competeni management, cannot be obtamed so cheaply , and it 
was ]ust these grades that were most desperately needed to mcreaso 
production or even to mamtam it Foreign workers had to be imported 
from America, England, Belgium and Germany Now, an Engbsh 
workman could not have lived on twelve roubles a month Twelve 
roubles a week would not have tempted him Professional men could 
not do their home-work m kitchens shared by ten tramps It was clear 
that the adeaJ mcome level must be that of highly cultivated workers, 
and the condition of the rest brought up to it mstead of levellmg evei^ - 
one down to the standard of the tramp m the latchen 

For the moment, therefore, the ideal of equal mcomes for everybody 
had to be not only dropped but vigorously disparaged by the Soviet 
rulers Its realisation must an ait the time nhen production will have 
reached a pomt yieldmg enough to give the uncultivated, unskilled person 
as much as the educated expert, by which time it may be assumed that 
there will be no uncultivated persons m Russia, and that any scarcity of 
labour will be m the ruder rather than m the more refined types of labour 
In the meantime excessive mequahties of mcome can be dealt with, as 
they aie at present, not by direct reduction of pajonents for work, but 
by a graduated mcome-tax 

We need not emphasise the impracticability of transformmg, within 
less than twenty years, a population of many millions, spread over one 
sixth of the earth’s surface, with every diversity of race, language, 
occupation and habit, from a traditional self-regardmg mstmct rooted 
in the primitive struggle for existence to a like intuitive acceptance of 
the prmciple of an equal sharmg of desirable things among all the citizens 
Whatever may have been fondly imagined by enthusiasts, a new civilisa- 
tion does not arrive with any such suddenness, simultaneity or complete- 
ness It is part of the very nature of things that no great commumty 
can pass from mequahty to equahty in a jump, or even within a genera- 
tion Stalm himself made this qmte clear m January 1934 In his 
report to the Seventeenth Congress of the Commumst Party he dis- 
tmguished between the twm stages of the Bolshevik programme First, 
that of creatmg a socialist society, m which there would be an equal 
right of all those who worked to receive accordmg to the amount of 
work they had severally performed Secondly, the transition to a com- 
munist society, m which there would be an equal right of all who wmrked 
to receive according to their reqmremcnts In his new the Soviet I7mon 
IS still in the first stage ^ 

It IS perhapsunore important to consider in what sense either socialism 
or communism^ is, or should be, rooted m equality Plainly, no real 
equality is secured by identity cither of money wages or of the allotted 
shares of commodities , if only because the number and kmds of de- 
pendants on incomes vary, and the needs of the individuals differ To 
pay workers all alike would clearly be to make very unequal provision 
1 See the full quotation at p 702 
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foi needs Not would equality be attained by letting each person help 
liimself from a common stare Even m a family it is soon found that 
individuals differ as vndely in then Iniowledge, eneigy~and capacity to 
lielp themselves to what then: needs leally reqmre, as m the character 
and urgency of these needs Not unless and imtil the mdividuals in a 
great nation become all alike in cneigy, capacity and knowledge can v 6 
assume, even under the most unfettered helpmg themselves from a 
common store, that the result would be anjtlung bke equality of plo- 
Vision for all human needs 

'\^^lat Soviet Commlimsm is aimmg at, and, as it seems to us, by its 
Planned Production for Community Consumption and its pjmciples of 
multiformity m social structure' and umversalism m consumption and 
use, what it is increasingly securing, amounts to what is better termed 
social equality Instead of. an identical wage or share, there has to be d 
whole series of collective arrangements To secuie for all the 180 millious 
betVveen the Baltic and the Pacific identity of legal, political and social 
status To give to all the infants and children, and to all the adolescents 
and Udiilts, irrespective of race, language, age or sex, unlimited oppoi-^ 
tunities of education and trainmg without fee and according to mdividual 
desire and capacity To ensuie to every person able to work eBective 
access to contmuous emplo3’ment at tasks within his or her capacity, 
at a wage-rate settled by the trade umon, and at least adequate for 
subsistence, secure agamst interruption either through the foreman’s 
capiice or the employer’s bankruptcy, or because of a capitalist crisis 
To oigamse the best possible provision for the cntue population, ivithout 
any other difterentiation than that of each mdmdual’s particular need, 
111 every vicissitude of life, fiom buth, to burial, mcludmg the prevention 
of disease and accident, the utmost medical and surgical aid m childbirth 
and aU kmds of ill-health , immediate succour of the widows and orphans, 
the incapacitated and the aged, as well as of any'who are temporarily 
and miolmitaydy unemployed Fmally, to make all that collective 
pro\usion for music and the drama, amusement and recreation, sports and 
pastimes, excursions and travel, without which leisure and hohdays , 
cannot be effectively enjoyed by the multitude This, and notlung less 
than this, is the task with which the Soviet Umon is strugghng , and 
towards the achievement of which -it has certainly, m the past twenty 
years, made very much greatei progiess than any other government 
witlun the same period In fact, no other government m the world is 
even attempting such a task 

With tins contmuous progress towards an ever more complete social 
equahty, people m the USSR make very little complamt of the variety 
111 personal incomes If piece-work rates oi socialist competition, high 
salaries to speciahsts and admmistrators or great bonuses to mventoi-s 
do in fact, cause increases m the aggiegate production of commodities - 
and sernces, they' are usually felt to be devices fully justified by' results* 

So long as dheie is no leversion to private profit-malang (m the 
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sense of eitliei mere ti.adjng in commodities 01 making gam ont of lured 
labour), the theoretic objection to the existence of a variety of giades of 
wages or salaries, and of laige but transient mcomes earned by popular 
authors and artists, is negligible WTiat would be seiiously^ objected to 
would be the establishment of any large amount of inherited wealth and 
of a class of vocationless rich Tins is often recklessly predicted by 
outside critics We see no sign of the emergence of any idle class of 
vocationless tich, or of the uihentcd ownership of tributes from pro- 
ductive industry m the form of rent or interest, which makes so objection- 
able the far greatei social inequabty of Great Britain and the XJmted 
States With progressive income and mheritance taxes there would be 
no difficulty 111 coimteractmg any unforeseen developments in tins 
direction in the USSR Even the swollen royalties of popular novehsts ' 
and dramatic authors coidd (in the absence of capitahsts competing for 
their services) easily he curtailed ^ So long as a vocation for every man 
is insisted on by public opinion, and so long as all children and even all 
backward races enjoy genume equabty of opportunity there is (where 
no class of functionless rich exists) httle social harm m transient in- 
equalities of peisonal eafumgs or possessions which mvolve no di^ffeiences 
of education 01 maimers, and therefore create no distinctions of social class 

In one direction indeed, we descry a danger, which has already led 
to counteracting efforts What is likely to happen to the wives of the 
men earning the exceptional incomes ? The men themselves are kept 
too continuously at work, and have to cope with too perpetual a stream 
of difficulties, for them to succumb to the msidious temptations which 
everywhere beset the idle rich But the wives of the commissars of the 
directors, of the supetioi techmcians, and of the popular authors, what 
(beyond care for then childien) are they to find to do, if, as is often the 
case, tfiey abandon their oim vocations soon after marriage ? It is 
interesting to watch, in' the Soviet Umon of the past few years, the 
frequent holdmg of conferences for wives of Red Array commanders or 
of factory directors, or of scientific technicians, for the puipose of getting 
them to assume social duties, either by pursumg a vocation of their ovm 
in art or hterature, or by some means in winch they can mdirectty pro- 
mote the success of their husbands’ woik There is no “ welfaze work ” 
for them the government does not leave room foi aniateui charity, 
nor Is there any social wreckage on which to practise ■philanthiopy. 
They must either discover new social activities for themselves, or else 
learn to understand their husbands’ vocations and theieb}’^ become real 
helpmates ui there difficulties ® 

1 It was simply never foreseen that the books of a popular author would (as did those 
of Gorkv) sell to the extent of a million copies a icar for tventy jears 

= A similar danger has been noted in the absence of any recognised sphere of duty 
among the wives of the British members of the Ci\il Service of India But we Aonot 
leani that anj conferences of wiy es hay o been held to discuss nhat should he done ' The 
world wide organisation of the Salvation Army has long had a rule reipiinng the nanc o 
of any officer of the Army to undergo si's months’ trnmng in the duties of an officer s a ik 
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Bureaucracy 

In tlie Soviet Union itself, there is incessant popular. criticism of the 
great, and, as it is often ■suggested, the grooving evil of bureaucracy By 
tins IS meant (apart from the mcreasing number of those paid at a rate 
considerably above the meomes of the mass of the people) the habit ni 
officials of Ignoring or being irritated by the desires or fctlmgs of the 
public, and even of those of the members of the ofiiciars ovvn organisation , 
together with the multiplication of forms to be filled up, and regulations 
to be observed, which surround everv thing with a mare of complications 
f gainst which the citiren feels lielplcs"- In part, we flunk, this criticism 
comes to no more than the nv erage sensual man’s impatience of the un* 
avmidablf apparatus of any hiehl) developed industrial community — an 
impatience, due to ignorance or misunderstanding of what is necessary for 
the efficient working of any social orgamsation which we recognise as 
C'Seiitiallv anarchist m derivation But collcctmsts themselves do well 
to overhaul, from time to time, the social apparatus thev arc dnven to 
construct The Ic-idcrs of the Sovact Union hav^e repeatedly msisted on 
suth an o’ erh ml During the present ye ir (1937) strenuous efforts have 
bt' n ni idc, both n the trade union orgamsation and m the Communist 
Partv, to cut out the dead wood The officials of every grade are told to 
reraemhtr that their first duty is to serve the public The rank and 
fill cf their ircmhf'rship, ui these organisations, and also those in the 
coa'-timors’ cooperative inovemfnt and rhe collective farms, are scolded 
for not nisistmg on more frequent meetings, and for failing at such 
m ctings to complain of everv shortcoming To the student familiar 
wath the bureaucracy of American jomt-stock monopolies, French govern- 
ment oliKGS, or Italian idrntit) papers, what is remarkable in the Sovaet 
Union js, not the amount of its bureaucracy m tins sense, but the sns- 
i<i'i'fd effort that is made to suppress it, ancl to lessen its mconvrmencr s 
in the public 

Bcpre’i’uoiJ of Indcpenticiil TfiinLiug 

Far more serious, m its possible danger to future progra's m social 
evolution, IS the continuance m the USSB of the deliberate discourage- 
nmni and "even repression, not of criticism of the adimnistration winch 
is We think, more persistent and more acth-ely eneoiiragcd than m am 
other countrv but of independent tlnnkmg on fundamental social issues, 
about po«'ible mw wajs of orginising men in society, nee forms of 
social activaty ind new dmelopments of the sotmlly established eode of 
conduct It lb upon the pow^'r to think nev^ thoughts and to fornnilntc 
even the most imevpected fruAi ideas that the future progress of mm- 
kind depends We eLscies'^ed this danger at some I'nigth in our first 
edition (see pp 990-1001) making some sugeestions for its mitigation 
The f ital fi* uurc of tliLS diseas(‘ of Orfhodoxv is that if is highh infi'f tious 
It sprenels rapidly to men and women of all ocr upaMores to teaebers nnd 
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d(?lil)ci.itc organib.Hion of tlio whole foi the feupply anti boivicc of the 
ooniinunit'v without the guidance of “price in the market” tirrivcd nt 
h^ the tli.ifiermg of t>ny(ia and sdleiB 

This twolold olhiiigo of fiiiidameulul bnbo effected by Sotiet Coin-* 
muiu''m— the aiiolition of the proiif-m.ikcr’s finding amnariiig of uage- 
Inboui guided bj the competitive puce sjatem, and the Mibbtitiition 
of deliberately plaimcd prodiiolioii for cominmiil) consumption at 
authoiitntivcl} fixed lelail accoiding to the utilitarian instead 

of the economic calenlu‘'^ — seems to us to be so vitally diffirciit from 
the essential base of the capitalist organisation which has during the 
past four centimes spreid over the western viorld, ns definitely to amount 
to a new cmhsatiou Tlus is not to sat that, in twciit} V'cars, the Sovuet 
Union has achieved a condition of plontv as htatiSticalH opulent as the 
iicliest capitalist nitions have reached m the eotii-se of several centruhes 
In spite of a material progress during tliesi tweutj' years which has 
probably never been equalled in anv other eouutiy vt any period ol its 
histoiy, the 180 milhons of Sovnet citi/cns liavc still an msufiit lent supply 
of what seem to be neco&^anes of civilibstioii — to inrae onU two, of 
bedrooms and of boots • Jiat is rc diy smmficant m this e onnectioii is 
the economic diseoveiy that the suhslitiifion, for piofit-making mariU- 
faotuiing, of planned production for coinmumty' consumiition frees the 
nation not only fiom the alternation of booms and slumps, but also, liy 
ensuring an iibicjuitous efitctive demand m tJic growing population, 
from the hitlieito incessant social malady of mvolunlary mass iinem- 
ploy'mcnt As to increasing plenty, Soviet Communism has the giiaiantee, 
not only of a contuiuous advance of technical science, but also of the 
psychological discovery* by the w orJccis that the planning system eliminates 
tlie enemy party* from distribution The entire net product of the com- 
munity IS in fact shared among those wlio cooperate in ito production, 
in whatevei viay they thcmscivcs decide, wuthout tribute to a lieiedilary* 
paiasitic chss This produces an emotional passion for production 
among the mclustrial millions such as heretofore has only been manifested 
in otlier countries by* the individual peasant piopnotor oi the profit- 
malang entrepreneur In the USSR it is the trade unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmost use of labour-saving machirteiy and picce- 
w ork rates, socialist competition and Stakhanovnsm 

But there is another and a non-materiahst factor m Soydet Com- 
raumsm, setting it m contrast with the civilisation of the w esleni y\ orld 
It IS based on an intellectual muty* throughout all its actmties It 
defimtely rejects every remnant of the superstition and magic which the 
most matter -of-fact tw cnticth-ccntuiy man in the capitiilist societies 

^ Economisti ow-o to the lato Protpssorl' Y Cdgoirorlli (in liw J/nWicniaUcat 
3881) a distinction, which somo o£ thorn forgot, httwton the economic cnloulus dojicndent 
on prjco in a i-ompotitivc itmrl ot, the ncce'isari basis of a capitalist sjRtctn , and tho ullli 
larnn calculus based on greatest Jmppmtss, the greatest possible nggngato of pleasure, 
summed tiirough all time and over all aenlitntt ” (p vii), wIiilIi is what the sociologist 
or the statesman has to estimate 
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retains m bis conception of tbe universe and of man’s place m it That 
IS to say, Soviet Commumsm has a new ideology as well as a new economics 
Soviet Communism puts no limit to the growth of man’s Iniowledge It 
counts, m fact, on a \ast and unfathomable advance of science m every 
field But (as is specially charactenstic of a new civilisation) it refuses 
to accept as knowledge or as the basis of its code of conduct any of the 
merely traditional beliefs and postulates about man and universe for 
which no rational foundation can be found, or any of the puiely subjective 
imagmings of the metaphysician or the theologian It is wortang out 
the ethics of a new civihsation upon its own expeiience of social life 
And in that pragmatic evolution of a code of conduct based essentially 
upon the hygiene of the mdividual and of the social organism of which 
he forms part, Soviet Commumsm is assisted by the essential umty m 
prmciple of its economics and its ethics Under Soviet Commumsm, 
with its planned production for commimity consumption, the pecimiary 
gain to the profit-making entrepreneur, nicknamed the economic calculus, 
the free working of which is the be-all and end-all of capitalist civihsation, 
IS deemed an undesirable guide to action, whether public or pnvate 
The dommant motive in everyone’s life must be not pecuniary gam to 
anyone but the welfare of the human race, now and for all tune For it is 
clear that everyone starting adult life is in debt to the commimity m 
wluch he has been born and bred, cared for, fed and clothed, educated 
and entertamed Anyone who, to the extent of his abihty, does less than 
his share of work, and takes a full share of the wealth produced m the 
commumty, is a thief, and should be dealt with as such That is to say, 
he should be compulsorily reformed in body and mind so that he may 
become a useful and happy citizen On the other hand, those who do 
more than their share of the work that is useful to the commimity, who 
mvent or esplore, who excel m the arts or crafts, who are able and de- 
voted leaders in production or admimstration, are not only provided with 
every pecimiary or other facility for pursumg then chosen careers, but 
are also honoured as heroes and pubhely proclaimed as patterns and 
benefactors The ancient axiom of “ Love your neighbour as j ourself ” 
is embodied, not in the economic but in the utihtarian calculus, namely, 
the valuation of what conduces to the permanent well-bemg of the 
human race Thus m the USSR there is no distinction between the code 
professed on Sundays and that practised on week-days The citizen 
acts m his factory or farm accordmg to the same scale of values as he 
does m his faimly, m his sports, or in his votmg at elections The secular 
and the religious are one The only good life at which he aims is a life 
that IS good for all his fellow-men, irrespective of age or sex, lehgion 
or race 
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sen cd as ensign in the Great War, and in 
Kovenihcr 1917 was appointed hv Lonin 
to he Commander in Chief of the rvpidiv 
dissolvang arniv, sub eijnentlv held 
various oflicts lattcrlv" ns aasi-tant to 
People’s Commis'ar of Justice, end Pro 
curator of PSPbR — 157 9, 870 

Iviiihishev, Aalonan ladmnrovidi {1SS3- 
1935)- joined Party 1904, and active m 
190 ) revolution , engaged in Partv' w orl 
in Sibena (born at Omdi) freqiietiiU 
arrested and sentenced In 1903 to five 
rears exile, in 1915 to three years exile, 
whence ho t~caped hut was ncain 
arrested and exiled fought throughout 
Civil War, in 1917 president of Supreme 
Economic Council some time -ccretarv 
of Prrtv centnl committee , president of 
Gosplan depntv ehairmn of Sov'"-'r- 
kom and Council of Labour and lit font c 
mernbor of Pohfbarcsu until dtath — ">2, 
o6T 

KurclH, Alfred, 729 

Kuropi'km Alrsi v Aieolohvub (1313- 
19201 general in ts inst armv and Mmi i 
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ster for liar 1S9S— 1904 oonducfco war 
with Jap in, 1901-1905 , in 1016gov,^nor 
of Lurl estan disnnssod in 1918—433 
Karskv , Dimitrj Ivanov leh (i lS74),'Jead 
rngadvocati andliw jirofcssor , jornexl 
Party, 1904 191g-1928 in Ministry of 

Justice of IlSl SR , in 1928 soviet am 
hassador to Itnlv — 357 
Kuiisincn, 0 , S91 

Labn Raoul, 5 

LvdejmsLv M , 181, 202, 204 5 214 
Lapaiidm, 589 

I-arm, )i (I une, M S ) (lSa?-1932) pohti 
<">1 economist of advanced but erratic 
opinions In 190b advocated a Labour 
Congress and i broad Liboiir Partj 
then Mciisbevak Internationahst Joined 
Rolshevak Party, 1917 , and held v arioiis 
economic, posts (delegate to Lerhii about 
Brest Litovsk 'Treaty and member of 
Supreme rtonomic Loiineil) , attended 
Seventh and liter soviet congresses and 
became member of RSESR icntral txe 
ciitive comuntteoand ISIK vvifh 

drew from Party and emigrated, beetim 
ing hostile entic nbro id until his death — 
502 3 

Larsons M I , 474 

Laski Harold J , \l\ti, 102, 4bl, 8i>0, 872 
Lnssnlle Terdmvnd 2 
Lawrence, "Martin, 20S 
Lenrv D B , 713 

I,cbedcv.i V P,C7S 660, 670 709 
L(c,r E 235 

Leibovici Rnvmond 670 71, 6% 

Lcnm N (Vhdmnr ll.vioh Elvaiiov) (1870- 
1924) Born at .Simbirsk, son of Jlya 
Ulvanov and Mana Alexandrovnn Blank, 
voiinger brother of Alexandor Il^uch 
Ulvanov, who was hanged in 18S7 as 
being concerned m in attempted a&sassi 
nation of tlie T' ir Alexander III hj tl c 
Peoples Will (A.rodninn VoKaj partv 
He entered Kazan Univerattt Aiuust 
1837 but 111 the following Deecinfxr was 
expelled and cxilcrl to his motherV small 
farm at Kokushmo where he read the 
works of Marx Hr was allowed to re-ide 
at Ka-'an vn October IbSs ir d at Bamarv 
in Jfsv 1389 In Aoifaiber IS9J },(, 
perniit'cd ro sit for exaiamrtion for law 
degree St Petersburg Unn ersitv , end for 
several ve irs had small pra.tiee in h-evl 
coiirtx iia dcftnning conns. I In I39J 
settled at 3t Pcfir-b’tre and instnicfed 
w O'! men group-- Hn> first publication 
wa-. 11 An' on /A- i'rioi 9 tj Peopfei- 
1S94 In 1S9> he wrs dtpuf'd to proved 
abroad ( an t vs II erf ill health) lo nrr mge 
for estahhJvr mit o' re.n'uf n irv joiir 
na! VLiu ig Alt' nv, SiriLcrhtid larim 
riid Piirw BeJuun 1 C ro 3( Pet(r-bnr„ 
15.07, he ws^a^^e■{e^ 4rp in p'lscu until 
1897, and thou exiird to bmei-a for thrci 
vors K-> p i - w -- de'tlv^kf-at.o 
exiled, and joined Ln in in IS*’- upon 
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marnago He leturned alone to St 
Petersburg, 1900, Iea\ing Krupskaja to 
complete her ov n sentence and w ent to 
Smlzerhnd and Munich, nhcre Kmp 
skaia joined him, 1902 Together thej 
visited London, 1902, Prance, 1902-1903, 
London again, 1903, for Social Demo 
cratio Congress, aluajs engaged in propa 
ganda and study, and the publication of 
Islra from nhich he was dni cn *^0 lesign 
in 1905, -nhen he started I omard 
( Vperyod) The Busao J ipancsc War 
(1904-1905) led to Gapons appeal to 
Tsar, December 1905, and ‘ Bloodj 
®iinday ” Lenin attended congress at 
Stockholm, 1900 and London, 1907 In 
190S published 7tlnienaltsn> and Vinptrio 
Cniieiam attended Copenhagen Con 
gress of Second International, 1910 
During these jears of reaction resided 
mostly in Switzerland and France, and in 
1913 moaed to Cracow for sake of easier 
communication with revolutionists in ] 
Kussia Onoutbreakof Great AVar(19I4) 
he 1 as arrested by Austnan Government, 
but released after tin dava, moving to 
Vienna and Suitzorland After Februarj 
revolution (1917) eon‘nved to leave, with 
other Bolsneviks Monshovilvs etc , in 
‘ sealed carriage through Germany for 
Sweden, Finlmd and Potrograd whore 
he took command of small Bolshevik 
Party and prepared for seizure of power 
To escape arrest by Kerensky s police he 
went into hiding outside Lcmngrnd, keep 
ing in constant communication with 
Faity In October he reappeared and 
deposed Provisional Govemniont, he 
coming president of Sovnarkom of 
People’s Commissars He insisted on 
concluding peace with German) (Treaty 
of Brest Litovsk, 1918) la the same 
year Volodars)cj andDntsky weroassas 
snated, and Lenin was wounded by 
levolvcr shot hj Dora Kaplan, a Social 
Bevolutionarv Hall a dozen foreign 
governments supported, by invasion, the 
IVhite Armies Then followed three 
v cars’ desperate fighting to maintain the 
revolution and avert famine In 1921 
l«mn was victonous, hut had to adopt 
Xew Economic Policy (KEP) as tem 
porary expedient In May 1922 he had a 
paralytic stroke but struggled desper 
atch for health A second stroke in 
December 1922 compelled him to go into 
^ the country for prolonged rest Ho had 
a third stroke in Maj 1923, and lingered 
until Januai^ 1924, when a fourth stroke 
produceddeath — xxv,xxxiv w\v xxxix 
vl xhn \hx,4, 5,8 11,36 7, 45,60,74,80, 
107 8 124,127 31, 158, 169 171 183,213, 
235,-238, 203 0, 209 304, 306, 310 311 
318 330, 333, 335, 338 44, 305 438 43, 
447, 449, 451 3 402, 473 489, 490 8, 500, 
503 5 008 519, 529, 501 2, 570, 572 3, 
598, 007, 612, 010, 628, 648, 053, 655, 


(157 8, COO 01, G03, 607, 677 9, 098, 717 
720, 728, 740, 748, 761 3, 769, 778, 797 8, 
802, 804 6, 809, 818 19, 823 833, 846 9, 
854, 859, 873, 875 9, 882 4, 888, 894-7, 
908 

Leontiev, A , 195 
Le Play, Pierre G E , 58b 
Levine, Isaac Don, 331, 504 5 
Levit, Boris, 251 

Levutsky, Kicliolas Vassilcvieh (6 1859), 
humane Bussnn landowoier bnd co 
operator , member of Karodniki , organ 
ised first agricultural artel in Kherson 
gn hernia in last decade of nineteenth cen 
tury After the 1917 rev olution devoted 
himself to cooperative movement m the 
Ukraine — 186 
Lew, H , 761, 703 

Litvinov, Maxim Maximovioh (Vallakli, 
Maximovich) (0 1876), m revolutionary 
work, 1898, arrested and imprisoned, 
1001 , escaped to Switzerland and 
worked there and in London until 1917 , 
joined Party, 1902 agent for lahra , 
member of Bolshev ik central committee , 
and attended Third Congress and Inter 
national at >Stuttgart in 1907 In 1917 
sent as diplomatic agent to London, and 
was there arrested and held ns hostage , 
exchanged for Bruce Lockhart From 
1918 in Commissariat Foreign Affairs, 
head of numerous diplomatic and trade 
missions and'internntional conferences , 
vice commissar, 1929 , People s Comrais 
sar since 1930 , member of League of 
Kations Council since 1934 , elected 
member of central committee of Party in 
1934 member of USSR TSIK— 60, 99, 
461, 837 8, 893 
London, Kurt, 971 

Lozovslq, Solomon Abramovich (A S 
Dridso) (6 1878), was a blacksmith, 
joined Party, 1901 , arrested hut escaped 
to France, 1909 secretary of trade 
unions and cooperative societies Tn 
Franco , returned to Kussia, June 1917 j 
expelled from Party for heterodoxy, 
1918, became an Internationalist, and 
secretary of various trade unions, re 
admitted to Party, 1919 one of the 
founders, and since 1921 the secretary of 
Profintern , member of USSR TSIK , 
candidate for central committee of Party 
—126, 163 

Lubmov, Tsidor Evstignoevich (b 1882), 
joined the Party, 1902, filhng various 
Party and governmental posts , in 1924 
became president of CentrosoyiiS m 
1934 People’s Commissar of Porestry and 
Timber Industries — ^219 
Ludwig, Emil 334 

Lunacharsky, A V (Voynov) (1875-1933) 
From 1905 engaged in editing legal Bol- 
shevist paper the Noiaya Zhizn , at 
tended Third and Fourth Congresses and 
International Congress at Stuftgart, 
1907 , during the war belonged to the 
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Intcn)«(i(>nit|i-!<. untl toli’iboritpd m 
TroKlvt, s p ipfr \n^ht .Sfct 0 \fttr 1917 
r«\olutioii loiDtfl hoIs!i(,\)k Piirij iml 
bfiamc Pcopln -< Oommt'i'inro^ 1 cliicitioii 
for KSl'^K until 192't then tnr mlnr of 
p’'i.iu?imi> of t T'^IIC mrl <}mirm in 
of it<, 1 omini-,<n(.n In 1930 

ilci-ltd in Ar't<liiit\ nf f’l.unicSj ijiil in 
I*’ ! ! (ippomtetl first snm t nmbnsciilorlo 
>jjijj>^l>nt ilnil Ik fori Ij/ifb/snoyt 

“717 10. 727 72s 770.712 810,812 
Lririi-, If s .srr Oirifi 
Lnriun I , 21 
Liiiilin M N , 2fi2 
LmbditiiKi). V P 002 

MicnriiK.!, \S f' 77, (>2 118 
Mftd n?i( 1 7 , W 

M irmill in Prof \si\ 

MaeMurr n , lol.i) 701, 7()7, S08 
M-nhar 5, 477 

Mini ,, 1 an Mnluilrmch (1 inllmicts) \) 

(fi Issl' Hr « IS born nt (Inisl. pflu 
latnl S; p<iorsI)«re iuid Miinuh uni 
aor='iti(<‘ joint <1 r< loltifion in molt 
ntr-it, Js 80 0, ,(|j nnin 'imiA arri-ttil 
J mi£(-itfd tn(j.<riiisn\ anil I nKliiiiil nnil 
ra 11 in as iuntion witU MmsbiMU'i 
IMurjivl to Uu -n in PUS niui jnimd 
lit 1 'it' ik I’atti Hirrifor of t fpiMlition 
firisplprin Mnr^mt I'ljo 1020 , prc'i 
rfr it tio»[/!rn (Siliirm) 1021 dimtor 
I’m s l)i p.rtiiiriii Ilf \ rl onini'irl 1022- 
102,7 iminstUor of Mnln-s\ to 1 imrUm 
1027 1027 to 1 o) m, 1027-1020 sonol 
mirj),uir to } iiiJiri'! I'COljiji, nm 
lins, iiJor to 1,1 niiini 10)1— 101 
Mai him. \i for ti-noMrli (6 lo^O) mR « 

p<n<ant n Io07 jomiil the anan huts 
III f0f8 fnrmnf M hiiul nf p aoiints whu h 
fonolit imhs •'innintilt, ththiulIonH thi 
(li rin Hi nrniir 1 n ' tin Pkr uw in f»o\ 
crnniriji Jo'.rs, opjsssinp Pet him, nlio 
w IS (Irititii. Hr (tprmaii arnn out <if 
I'l rwio Mtor 7Hl>Ji m s li mil oppost 1 
til oMil nrra\ hiif Mion joinia it in 
npjif iitiim to Demi-in s (Orel's 7fxil lino 
nu iinoppo uIrovic’ annt wlnKt W rnmtel 
Mi's ninsniin „7 nnil rfiir an inis-’tis 
fa ton trim liii « is tompirirh ilr 
fritrd anti osi tpnl in 1021 to Hotiiimnia 
— .1(0 (10 

OUlomli Mnlfi-iih P , 2 17 
OliituiiKl \ Himitn /akli itm nh ((> 188 1), 
jinrid) tin Parts HiOJ ^ urrt tul l*i0ll 
})»• rsripril flhroail , n is in \jar 70 il 
iriniTi, 1000 jnrtirijntul in Octoixr 
risoltition III r< trf),rrii'), 1017, number 
of Pisrft comnuttei in bkrninc, 1020- 
1027, ! lU r t irnihor of CoiTimteni and 
its 1 Miotisi ( ‘ niimttct anti of Cinlrit 
fommittii nf ihi Purl\— 118 OST, 801 
,802 

7('ui J>ur 7 1102 88} 

^farjiirt fiosf iM', (*’7 
Mir,loti.s, \ T),in 
ibir^oh M I , nb 


I Sfnrkos.P A , 712 
Mnriei, Lonl, 113 10 
M irinl O'*, 2f 0 
>lttrto' , L , 2o2 
Alanisja, IK) 

Mara A, 11,7 

Mar7, Kirl, >.\iii, 'win ’•wn, \hv alrii, 
0 20$, 2GG, 200 300, 313, 330 330 43, 
43S, 412, 772, (>70 003, 728 730, 701 2< 
700, 700. 707 8 802 7, SOO S'lh 27, 622 2, 
MO, 871 878 0, ‘'SI 
Ma=!o\ R R , 400 
Mas or, Jamas 702 

Mawvell H M 10, 12, It 20 21,26,29, 
IP 72 09, 110 202 
Ma> II irii Sir Tnhn 023 3 
Mmepa, Haat, 100 201, 201 177 
MrCnllath, Prancia, 809 
MrCuIIoeh T U 722 
McXnlK.l r 014 

Miihnilo , Il^r IKicli (18(3-1915) aim 
iiant thi.nmt and biolopist inemlicr of 
\rifitm' of Rcienti 3 — 08 1 
Mfii'isie' 787 r 
Mehiurt Klaus 303,328 718 8 W 
Mi'i^omio' 8(.r{r(,j Pctro'i 1, !"( 

Mt ntlelav LV, 7t>u 

MonrlmiRl,' \ tnahe'lat Hudolfo'ich(lS74- 
10 K), Polish noiilcniiin , joiiiatl re\nln 
jimiirv no'Li'i.nt, 1SP7 emi,,ratitl 
1 until 1917 M hrn nppmntMl to Varkom 
I liii luttrso'ict (onsul Rincrnlat lirrhii, 
I nwl sulKriin' ntK pri'ident of US8R In 
j Idhcinaa llapiitnunl in Hnittil States 
I iTnmbf of ptestdium of Fcliel a m 192t> 
1 prfsuUnt of O’pu until death — 100 470 
j Mr/hlauk, 7 , Iwa lilh fl many po‘<ts , nas 
' mi prisidont of Supreme I enuomic 
I Counail hiurrssi'iK nicnihccantl prtsi 
j ifcnt of Gospfaii anrf Commissar of Hta va 
lndustr\— 711, 033, ojO 
Minsnilam, \ I 177 
Mikmnii 30() 7 
Mikiilina n , t.0f) 

Mill .lolinStnirt i7SC 598 
7fiilar 7riti,arttR 87 JOj 
Mditr, R T . 927 

Mih'iio , Paul iS'tl oitt'icll (fl 1S50), uas 
prob' or of hislon, Mosiou, 1897, and 
Sofia 1R97-189S , leadinft liiembir of 
“Cadets in Diima 1007-1911 Minister 
(orloriiirn VlTnrs Fchninn 3Ini 1917 
emipriittil to Tonelon, 1917 inid Pins, 
1921, iihera he cdittd fes Uermeres 
A OKI r/fi • — ()55 
Atininm, 109 

Mirabi Hirmtn, R , pnner "as ui tsanst 
) arnn but n^mned , rejoined for the war 
j and afte ra irds fouEbt in Denikin s nriiiT, 
j from "hull he esenped to Greceo and 
, I ondon Ippomted lecturer at King’s 

i CollcEO Loudon Dni'crsitv, iiccamo 

I leading proinotei of Purasinn Moacniant 

j in Pan' After" nrds "rote biostapha of 
j Lemn and r illicd to support of Bolshevik 
Part' returning to Most o" m 1933 — 7 
1 Miat=, I udvag, 531, 740, 552 
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"Molotov, Tjacheslav MiLhojlov icli (Skryn ! 
bm) (i ibS9) Born at Ivaznn, v\here he j 
began revolutionarj work, 190G , was | 
arrested and exiled, 1909, in 1911 
secretary of Bohbovist journals, and 
1912-1914 on staff of Pravda , took a 
leading part in October revolution, 1917 , 
clostiv associated wath Lenin In 1020- 
1021 secretary of Central Committee of 
Party in the Ukraine , and ainoe Tenth 
Party Congress seoretarj ofTSIK Smcc 
1930 has been ehairman of USSR Sov- 
narkom Is member of Pohtburcau — 
XIX 5, 15, 05 6, 76 7, 157, 214, 2S5, 327, 
332 3, 340, 373 379, 628, 634 
Monkhouse, jAllan, W 80, 273, 401, 108, 
175, 479 481, 538, 557 
Morgan, John 180 
Morozov, 298 
i Monlton, H (x , 87 
Mudie, lions, 930 
Muller, Herman J , 787 
Muller Prof , 792 
Munblitt, 11 6 692 
Mnnro, Ion S 338 

Jlusaohni, Benito, xix, xlix 67, 167, 333, 
338 

Madeau, L , 474 
Kanmanov M X , 3 >7 
Keanng Ocott 718 
Xchru, Jawaharlal, x\u 
Xekrasov A 1 , 704 
Xekrassov, K , 235 
Xeshne 692, 694 
Keiigebaiier, 705 
Xewomn Sir Gcoige, 914 
Xowoholme Sir Arthur, 484, 530, 605 0, 
670 674 0, 082 4, 090 094, 710 
■Nicholas the First, 472 
Xikolavev A 160 461 
Nodol, M 217, 235, 239, 240, 248 9, 254, 
258 9 527 
Noi lens, J 473 
Nov, D V , S05 
Novc=, J H 033 
Nnirina, F 056, 060 

Obolensky Ossinslw Valerian Valeriano 
vich (Obolenskj) (5 1887) He jomed 
Part}, 1907, exiled, 1910 edited legal 
BoLshevust journal , again arrested and 
exiled to Ivliarkov, where he became 
member of military revolutionarv com 
mittee active in October revolutidn, 
ind became president of Supreme Leo 
nomic Council, 1918 , later director of 
Gosbank and then People s Commissar of 
Lducation, 1920 A'^sociated watb group 
of “Left Communists ”, 1918, and ” Demo 
cratio Centralists , 1920-1921 JHewas 
appomted Soviet Minister to Sweden, 
1923 to 192i and member of presidium 
of Gosplan, 1929-1933 then bead of 
Department of National Economic Ac 
counting of USSR Is candidate of Partv 
central committee — 195 


Ognyov, N , 725 
Olemboff Nils, 495 
Oil Iiovskj 784 
Oppokov , G 1 , 502 

Ordjonikidze, Grigory Konstantinovich (6 
1886), joined the Party, 1903, m Geoi^ia , 
repeatedly arrested , emigrated to Persia 
and Pans retumod to Russia, 1917, 
fought in Civil "M ar, and member of mib 
tary soviet of Caucasian Front, since '' 
1920 member of presidium of Party 
central committee, and of USSR TSIK , 
People s Commissar of Heavy Industries, 
died 1937—805 
Ostrovitv anov, '4'^ , 778, 780 
Owen, Lancelot A , 441 
Owen, Robert, 213, 586 617 18 

Page Arnot, R , 761, 763 
Paley, A , 784 

Papovian, 804 - 

Parker, John xxiv 

Pasbukaius, E , 355 ' 

Pasvolakj Leo 87 
Paton, G , 85 
Patoiiillet, J , 102 
Paul Leslie A , 220 235, 244, 247 
Pavlenka, Stepan B 792 
Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich (b 1849), the emi- 
nent physiologist. Novel prizeman, 
member of Academy of Sciences died 
1936— 683, 697, 791 
Pazhitnov, it , 170 
Pazukhma, Eudoxia, 180, 206, 466 
Perchik, L , 112 119 

Perret M D , 613 ^ 

Peter the Great, 472 
Petlov, Eugene 854 

Petlura, Simon 1 assilevneli (1877-1926), 
Right Wing Social Democrat and Leader 
of Ukrainian People's Republic, 1919, 
sided with Polish troops in fighting 
against soviet armv , escaped to Poland 
and Pans, where he was assassmated in 
1926 by Shvvartzberd, Jewish Ukrainian 
nationabst — 238, 445 6, 449 
Petrov, A , 221 

Petrovsky Georgev Ivanovach {b 1877), 
was a metal w orker, born in Kharkov , - 
social democrat from manhood , arrested 
many times , took part in 1905 nevoln 
tion, and escaped to Germanv In 1012 
elected to Fourth Duma, and chairman 
of Bolshevik Fraction , exiled to Siberia, 
1915 , in 1917 became People’s Com 
mfssar of Home Affairs Since 1919 has 
been chairman of Ukrainian Central Ex 
ccutive Committee , and since 1922 also 
chairman of TSIK of USSR Is candi 
date of Polifbureau of Partv — 367 
Piatmtskv, Josef Aronovich (6 1882), 

joined the Party, 1898, and specialised an 
transport of iliegaJ hteraturefrom abroad, 
later member of central committee of 
Party and of that of Comintern — 165, 
904 RQl 

1 Picek’ Wilhelm 892 
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Picrco, Charles Saunders, 767 
Pierre, Andrd, 12 
Pierremont, L , 474 
Pinhevich, A , 718, 727, 773 
Pistrak, 718, 728 
Pitirim, SOS, 

Pitt, Wilham, 837 
Plohn, Carl C , 87 

Pleln 0 ,. Vyacheslav Konstantinovich (son), 
leading tsarist official, 1881-1884, dir 
color of department of police , 1889 
State Secretarj for Finland , in 1902, 
Jlinistcr of Interior , assassinated, 1904, 
hv E Sazonov (Social Rea olutionary) — 

Plekhanov, -^wix 

Pokroisky, Mikhail Nikolaevich (18bS- 
1032), principal Marxian historian , began 
avork, 1892 , became Jlarxian befoie 
1900 , joined Party, 1905 , member of 
Moscow committee, 1906-1907 , delegate 
to Fifth (London) Congress, 1907, where 
elected to Party central committee 
Joined Vpervod poiip in Pans, 1909- 
1911, wTiting his file aolumes of History 
of Russia Returned to Russia, 1917, and 
elected chairman of JIoscow so\ let , from 
1918 to 1932 w as Assistant People’s Com 
miasar of Education RSFSR — 7, 778 
Polotika, W 1 on 181 
Pollock, Friedrich, 495, 602 
PojioiT, G , 474 
Popoff, P , 219 

Popoa, N , xImu, 233, 262, 282, 604, 875, 
883 

Poppelmann, Heinrich, 82 
Postgato, R W , 310, 730 
Rostov, 788 9 

Postyshov, Paul (6 1888), joined the Party, 
1904 , arrested and exiled to Siberia for 
four years, 1908 In revolution of 1917 
was head of army of Far Eastern Re 
public From 1920 member of Party 
Politbureau and secretary of Ukraine 
Party and Ivharkov Party Committee 
At Kith Party Congress appointed score 
tary of Party central committee — 201 
Premvsler, R , 778, 780 
Price, George M , 698, 703, 705, 709 10, 712 
713 

Price, M Phillips, 602 

Pntt, D N , 101 4, 106 7, 481, 925 

Prokofiev, G E , 488 

Prokopovioh, Sergius (6 1871), a piofessor , 
was a “Legal Marxist”, then collaborated 
with Mciislievika , and later joined tlie 
Cadets In 1917 Minister of Food Sup 
Jibes jn Kerensky’s Government Now 
lives 111 Prague and edits hostile BuUeirn 
on Russian Economic Conditions of Today 
—279 634 

Piirvcs Stewart, Sir Janies, 676 
Piielikm, 110, 743 

Quisling, xhii 

Radok, Karl, imprisoned 1937 — 66, 925, 930 


Rainov, 3? , 770, 772 

Rakovsky,K G (6 1873), was a physician, 
j Bulgarian Social Democrat, emigrated 
from Roumania to Geneva, 1891 at 
tended International at London in 1896 
as Bulganan delegate , married a Riis 
Sian , \ isited Russia in 1897 and in 1900, 
when ho was instantly expelled Later 
he w as imprisoned at Jassy, and released' 
by sovnot troops, 1917, when he joined the 
Party, becoming in 1019 president of 
UJ rainian Sov narkom which agreed to 
join Soviet Union, 1922 , later soviet am- 
bassador to London, 1925-1926 Became 
involved in Trotslcyist faction, and was 
expelled from Party, being appointed 
president of a provincial university Re 
canted his opposition in a dignifaed letter 
1933, -was appointed m Commissariat of 
Health , removed from office, 1937 — 60, 
357, 857 

Ramzin, 437, 480 81, 483 
Rapoport, Vera, 666 
Piiaputin, 439, 808 
Ratnor, G , 220 

Ratzeiiburg, klanfred Langham, 113 

Reddaway, W B , 955 

Rein, Prof , 687 

Reussner, M A 778 

Revzina, 780 

Reynolds, R A , 675 

Rezunov, M , 24 

Ricardo David, \Imi, 622 

Riddell, \V R , 461 

Ridley, Geoffioy, 753 

Robbins, Lionel, 496, 618, 659 

Robinson, C G , 180 ’ 

Robinson, G T , 438, 440 41 
Rollm, Henri, 96, 202, 327, 603, 888 
Romanov, Panteleimon, 839 ■' 

Roniii, Solomon Lazarevich (6 1894), able 
economist , member of presidium of 
Commiuiist Academy and of the board of 
Prombank , author of Foreign Capital 
and Banks — 500 

Roosevelt, 1 rankhn Delano, xx > 

Roosev elt, Theodore, 333, 888 

Rosenberg, A , 9, 262, 875, 877 

Rosenberg James N , 115 

Rosenfeldt, 438 

Roscnliaupt, H , 675 

Rosenholz, A P , 85 

Roatovtzeff, A , 899 

Roubakine, Alcxandie, 673, 682 

Rubin, I C , 96-1 

Rubmov, I M , 115 

Riidzutak, Y 1 , 300, 357 

Rukeyser, W A , 475 6, 480, 483, 525, 751 

Rutherforf, Lord, 766 

Ry'azanov, 849 857 

Rykov, Alexey Ivanovach (6 1881), first 
joined Party, 1902, several times 
arrested , member of Party Central Com 
mittee, 1905, but became a conciliator 
and opposed October rismg, 1917 After 
the revolution was eiisaged in economic 
administration Member of Politbureau 

2k3 
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fiom 1^10 lo 1020 IScrominp invohi 'lin 1 
tiip “ Kiglit Opposition " 1)0 swis ovptlltd | 
from I’arH in l‘)2i) tjiit on it< antntion 
MU'. readinitlKl proinpth In 1^30 lit 
wni Innufcrrid from tlmirmtinf,liip of 
L^SH SoMinrloni lo 1)0 l’eoplt'’» Coin 
mi siir of Posts find 'loll n'ripliB — )0 lh7, 
427, ilO, d'lT, C02, f)iy 
Rj ill off, V.(li 

SAinin A. '10 
Siikinf iltirntoi, 2'JS 
Salut/Ki 102 
Sirnoilovich, ‘2')o 

8npir S , 2 iO 

Siproiiov, T V , 157 

& unio\ , joined till) I’«rt\ IflOS lieeomf ft 
Icidtr of 'Ntii Oppootion ’ in 1025 
< \ptUcd from I’nrtj H I ifo < nth f on 
grisgfor'riolsk\ist pirticipitnm Imt m 
l')2S ho riiftntid ind niK reidmittcd 
Then Morhul in Commti rn — ^102 
f>aivad“l s, A , 102 
‘stlioflcr, Paul 450 7 
Seliii rbmd, Wolf \on IfKi 
fcclullcr, Otto, IPO, 100 
Sohlichter 157 
Schmidt, Otto, 1 005 
Sclud/c Moll in, Rudolf, 113 
bthiinujoi , DIO 
Sohno trer, Pohort 532 
Scpiil, 1 01ns, 405 505 
Suberl, Theodor, 200 
Scl'izk^ L A 170, 70J 
Somn-hl 0 biiVolai Alo\nndioM<h (f) 1H7(), 
I'hk mediciil iicicntiit stiidud Moscon 
Univcrsitj, ISili arrested, IS'15 "ind 
1003 jms^cd exmiunations at Kfi/nn 
Unnorsitj emigrnted, 1001, mid joined 
Part} A noplitn of Pie) Imnoi , on jne,' to 
dnergonte of \ions he Imrdlj our han 
his uncle, hut formed Iricndslnp mth 
Lenin, nith nhom ho assueiatid m Pans, 
OcncMi, etc ‘■cried an doctor m I! ill an 
lai Returning to llussia in 1017 he 
hegan aeling as Ilidieal Ofiiier for IVtro 
grad, hut was appointed in 1018 Minister 
of Health for RSI SR, a ppsl that he 
"■et lined until 1930 Aon editing .for lef 
OniH 3lcdtcnl LncydopedM--fyj!i 0, 082 
0S9, 002 
Semenov, 780 
Scrafino, 749 
Seraphim, 11 1 , 87 
SerdiiKov , OB t 
Serrati, 878 
StMidov, 409 
Shaginyan, M 041 
Shnronov 020 
Shavi, Alan xlvi 
Shan G Bernard, 814, 800 
Shohuesov, 749 
Shcan, I Vincent, 881 
Sheftcl, S , 202 
Sholokhov, M , 470, 830 
Shulgm, Alexander, 202 
Shvenni, Ivikolni Michailovich (h 1888), 


viiisn im till norker , joined Par(v,lfi02) 
m 1018 hreame ehmriliin of .fntimra titj 
aovn t in lo2‘2-102.5 ho was head of the 
PSj SK IVmkir' and Pt omnln’ Inspei 
(ion lit! mtinhr r of C f ntr il Coniniiltce 
of Pal tv mid from lOiO jn'rolarv of 
All Pinion Central Cnminitteo of Tndi 
ITiionv-fi, 1 12, 135 7, 140 7, 157, I(>2 1, 
28ft fisl .500, (-02, 000. (ill, fill, fil8, 
(.28 0 (.08 0 702 701,712 13 740 
Simon .Sir .lohii H.l 
Simon Sir 1 riiet-t 950 
Si lifrifMiiakj, Dr , (.05 
Sl omori.vekv I) 728 
v-l oroj ad-kv Pav.I Pdrovieh (0 1871), 
11, ai foriniilv othee r fif Imp. rial Guard , 
he' imo Ildman of the Llraine from 
April 111 DirenilMr 1018, m aulijeetion to 
Gi rm in dn tatioii — 115 0 
Smidovxii, ]' G, 205 157 
Smirnov, 282 
Smith, Clinrh a, xviv 
Smith, Sir ntihi rt Llendlvn 5ft1 
Smith Ji vVKo, 858, 8 19, Olj5 
Smith \ern,0i8. 010 
.Sinolka, H P , 0,52 
So'ldv, I , 700 01)0 

Sol ofml ov, Ongorv 5 akovh vit h {!> 1888), 
niiH born in J’ollavekava rjaierhin hut 
rcieivcd (.leondarv hchonhnt in Moveon , 
joimd Partv , 1005 , nrri'.leil ind cvihfl 
to Siberia 5o07 , 1 enped to P<arn , he 
loiigid, l‘)]0-10JI, to group of eoneih 
ntoiH and later norl.d on Trot'kvi. 
nevvhpaper, hut tin n joined 1 cmn n group, 
and returned nilh him to ftnaam in 1917 
In 1018 cliainnnn of di legation to aigii 
lire t I ilov'.k Pont 0 and vinaprciimiKiit 
militftrv norkir during Civil War At 
.Sivlli Party Cfingreaa in 10]7 lit had been 
elected to Central CommiUcc Lrom 
1022 to 1025 he Man People a Comniivsar 
of I mane 0 when he rchabilltnlcd the 
ourrencj IToni 1025 to 1927 he vias 
nssoeiated viith ojipeiaition group-, uith 
vihicli he dehintclv Inole in tlio latter 
year i\l ,Si\t(enth Party Congrevs vina 
oleeted eandidatp to Ci'iitral Comimltee , 
then umverMtv professor of finanec , and, 
1029-1031, viaa hoviet iimhnss itlor to 
Lon.lon , tiled ami imprisoncel, l‘)37 — 
87 9, 91, 953 
.Solovyov, 813 

Salt/, Arnold dnron (5 1872), was bony in 
Viliia, joined Party, 1808, after Second 
Congress ywiH Bolsheyil Many times 
arrested After kohruary reyolution 
1017 cdilcel Prai-da In 1920 member of 
» TiSIIC, and from 1921 eoritinuoiisly riiem 
her of presidium of Central Control Com 
mission till 1911 IS a president of 
Supremo Court, and in 1931 assistant to 
procurator of U.SSR — 450 UO, 810 50, 862 
.SouUmiiov, 458 
I Soule, George, 915 

.Speranskv, Count Michael Miohailoyich 
[ (1772-1839), tsarist statesman, best 
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]>.nonn,as chiirman of commisston for 
codification of Iniv — 793 
Stahn, Josef, Tissanononch (Djuguslmh, 
Ivanoanch, David, Nijeradse, Chizkov) 

(6 1879), was educated at priests’ scmi 
nary, Tiflis, uliich ho left for revolution 
nrj v\ ork , leader of Marxian group in 
Tiflis, 1897, and member of Georgian 
Party committee, 1900, repeatedlj 
arrested and exiled, but escaped and re 
Slimed underground activity . attended 
Bolslievik congresses in Finland, Stock 
holm and London, 1907 , again arrested, 
exiled and escaped raombor of Party 
central committee, 1912 , worked on 
Praida and Zuezda deported and again 
escaped, leader of Bolshevik group in 
Duma and director of Fraida Again 
arrested and exiled to Turukhan After 
Febniary reiolntioii returned to Petro 
grad ns active member of Party central 
committee, u ns member suecessivelj of 
" The Fn e ” and “ The Sex en ” , People g 
Commiasar of Nationalities, 1917-1923 , 
also of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec 
tion Since 1922 general secretarj of 
Party central committee, and member of 
Pohtburcaii , since 1930 also member of 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO) , 
since 193J also member of presidium of 
executive committee (TSIk) of USSR 
congress of sov lets , also merabei of pre 
sidium of Comintern — xix xx, xxv, xxxiv 
xxxv, xxxix, xh, xhii, xlv xlvn, xlvui 
xhx, 47, 01, 09, 77 8, 83, 108 11, 124 5, 
180, 187 90, 196, 200, 214, 200, 268, 285 
280, 300, 300, 318, 327, 332, 343, 316, 357, 
363, 447, 450, 458 9, 402 3, 403, 467, 
478, 308, 519, 671 3, 681, 693-4, 696 7, 
699, 000, 628, 039, 018, 650, 052, 718, 
720 21, 735, 758, 762, 709, 779, 802, 807, 
818, 882 3, 887, 889 91, 893, 907 8, 971 
Stanley, Arthur Penrhyii, 802 
Starobinskj , A , 092 
Stasov a, 295 
Stohooss, 446 
Steed, Wickham, 938 
Steinberg, J , 444, 473, 474, 503 
Steinman, M , 809 
SteUoff, G M,313 

Stopniak, Sergey jMichailovich (Kravchm 
sky) (1852-1893), artillery officer and 
revolutionary of the ’seventies Joined 
Tchaikovskj group in 1872 , in 1878 
collaborated with Bakunin In 1878 he 
killed vnth a dagger Jlezentsev, head of 
tsarist gendarmene, and escaped to 
London whore he lived as an author 
until run over by a train in 1893 — 180, 
465 6 

Stetsk> , A 1 , 804 6 

Stolypin, Peter Arkadievioh (1862-1911), 
tsarist statesman, a sternlv repressive 
Iilinistor of Intenor and chairman of 
council of ministers, 1906-1911 Carried 
through important agrarian reform estab 
lishing peasant proprietorship Assassin 
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ated m the Tsar’s presence by revengeful 
pohee official m Kharkov opera house, 
1911—185,187 

Strong, Anna Louise, journalist , bom and 
educated in United States, taking Ph D 
degree at age of 23 Humanitarian sym- 
pathies led her to join in Quaker relief 
organisation for famine of 1921 , from 
that 3 ear she made the soviet cause her 
own , engaged in jouriiahara, she has 
visited manv^ countries, mostly in the 
service of Jfoirou Radi/ JVeus, to the 
staff of vv Inch she belongs , has pub 
hshed various bools, includirg autobio 
graphv entitled I Change Worlds (1935) — 
XI xxv, 206, 337, 345, 410, 788, 839, 870 
871, 920 

Strumihn, Stanislav Oustavovich (6 1877), 
able economist and statistician , joined 
Party, 1S99 , long attached to Gosplan, 
of which he vv as sometime vice chairman, 
author of various works on economic 
problems and on planning — 606 
Sturmer, 808 
Sun Y it Sen, 879 

Sverdlov.I M (Andre3 ) (1885-1910), hern 
At Nizlmi Novgorod (non Gorio), and 
joined Party under influence of his 
brother Zinovy, who was adopted son of 
the author Maxim Gork3 Several turns 
arrested and exiled, the last time (1913) 
to a remote village where he met Stahn 
He was one of the loaders of the October 
revolution, i hrilhant organiser as a 
■member of the Party central committee, 
and from 1917 to 1919 a member of 
TSIK, until his premature death m 1919 
—11, 333 
Svistun, 769 
Swift, Dean, 911 

Taracougio, T A , 99 
Tarankov, 409 
Tataev.N 180,211 
Taussig, F J , 963 
Tawney, B H , 831, 900 
Tehernaviiia, Tatiana, 474 
Teper, Laz ire, 14 
Thadeus, P J , 213 
Thompson, Dorothy, 658 
Tikhomirov , W , 170 71, 220 
Timaschew , N , 102 

Timoshenko, Vladimir P , 20, 180, 938, 942 

Tobashev, 208 9 

Tolmaohev, 282 

Tolstov, Leo, 600, 743, 839 

Tom Lilian, xxvi 

Tomsky, hliohail Paviovich (Efremov) (6 
1880), at first compositor and engrav er , 
joined Partv 1904 In 1905 in rovolu 
tion, was elected Starosta of Revel 
soviet was arrested and exiled, hut 
escaped to St Petersburg, 1906 , at 
tended Party congresses in London, 1907, 
and was sent by Partj to Pans, 1909 
On hiB return was arrested and sentenced 
to five years imprisonment, 1909-1914, 
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and to c'^ile to Siberia until 1017 In 
1917 became president of IIoscou Trade 
Union Council md member of Ispolkom 
of Ptfro^rad branch of Party and at 
Eighth I Party Congress in 1019 uaa 
elected to central committee From 1017 
to i029 nab X’resident of All Union Con 
tr I Committee of Trade Unions In 
1921 he was sentrto Loiidon^s member of 
TSIK of USSR In 192S-I929 ivas one 
ot leaders of Right Oppoiition to the 
Party policj , exjiclled from office, 1928, 
but recanted and rcadmltcd m 1920 , 
member soiict of Peoples Economy 
i929-1932 , appointed head of PvSFSP 
«t to puhhshing hou e (Ogir) in 1912 , in 
1937 prosecutid, uhen he committed 
suicide— 125 129 31, 168, 327, 357, 857 
Toy nhee, Arnold J , 798, 875, 898 
Trevelyan, C P , -riyi 
Tnllat, Jean V , 718, 728 
Trotskj, Leon (Rronstein, Pero) (6 1879), 
eon of peasant in Kherson gubernia I 
educated at Kicolacv and Odessa \\ here 
he yvas active in the Pouth Russian 
Labour Union Arrested 1898, he was in 
pnson for tiro years and then exiled to 
Irkutsk for font years In 1902 ho 
escaped to Vienna and London where he 
jomed Lenin in writing Iulra In 1903 
tcmporanlj joined the llenslieiiks, but 
left ♦hem m 1901 to advocate thcorv of 
‘ permanent rcrolution ’ inth Pirvus 
Attended Second Party Congress as defe 
gate from hibenau Lnion in 1905 re 
turned to Russia and was elected 
channan of &t Petersburg soi let , 
arrested in 1907, he was exiled for life to 
pena’ colonj -at Obdorsk (ftibena), but 
escaped before reaching it, to Petrograd 
and Vienna, puhli hiiig Praula for cirou 
1 ition in Ri E„n Broke avith Menshey il s 
and went to P^ris attended Zimmer- 
a'd Conferenic, 1D15, and was then 
expelled from France to Ppain, and from 
Spain to Kew York Returning to 
Russiainl917 he was arrested bj British 
Government at llalifar, but released on 
rejnest of Provisional Goaernment, 
yvhich then arrested him in Petrograd, 
joined Bolshevik Party in 1917, and be 
came People s Commissar of Foreign 
Aflairo, and negotiated at Brest Litoask 
but refused to sign treaty Appointed 
People s Commissar for War, he organ 
ised Ped Armj, and was largely respon 
sible for its successes 1918-1920 After 
Lenm’s illness he became persistently in 
opposition to the Party pohey, and was 
transferred fiom Commissariat of VV ar to 
that of Transport , expelled from Party, 
1927, and exiled to Alina Ata deported 
to Tori ey, 1929 liyed in 1 ranee until 
1931, in Korw ay until 1030 since then 
in 'Mexico— 10 74 94, 9S, 120, 129 157, 
187, 238, 268. 339-40, 438 9 447, 508, 
657,800 7.857,875 883,885,925,927,029 
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Tsikhon, Anton Michailovich (b 1887), a 
metal worker, joined the Parlj, 1906, 
from 1918 to 19 JO filled various important 
posts in Mosco y , 1930—1934, Peoples 
Commi-sar of labour for USSR mem 
Iyer of TSIK— 714 

Tskhakaya, M (Barsoa) (b 1805) com 
mcnced Vlarxian propaganda in Georgia, 
1883, worl ing underground in Tiflis 
Balum, Kutais , m 1897 and 1900 
arresfed and exiled Then emigrated 
returning to Russia ivitli J emn At 
tended Third, Fifth and subecquent 
Partj Congresses After Georgia jomed 
the Union, ho became president of Trans 
- Caucasian Central Executive Committee, 
and member of TSIIC ot USSR — 357 
Tugwell R G , 180, 546, 098, 710 
Turali, 878 
Turgcniey, 839 
Turin, S P , x, 8 120 

Ugriniofi, V yon 285 " " 

Ussnehey, T , 303, 309 

Vaillant Conturier P , 00 , 

Valersctcm, L , 195 
V^alois, Georges, 457 
Vnndcn cldc, Emile 458 
I ardin, 462 

Vasbilycy 51 I (Yuzkm) (b 18781, a Bol 
sheiik laivvor , many times arrested and 
exiled, after 1917 held various legal 
offices , now president of Supreme Court 
of USSR— 474 480 
Vayiloa, X 1 , 777, 787 0 
Vehlen, Tiiorstem, 855 
Vernadsky , G , 473, 409 
1100001,1 M.xxai c 

I omoya, A I 040, 004 
Volgin, V P , 775, 777 
Vololatiii, bll 

I oroshilov, Kicment Eframovich (b 1881), 
son of railwaj watchman, he worked 
succe=siy ely^ as miner, shepherd, farm 
labourer and factory worlcr, first 
arrested for org inising a strike, 1899 , 
frequently imprisoned for revolutionary 
actmties joined Party, 1003 During 
Civil Mar commanded vanous divisions, 
and helped to , organise Red Cavalry , 
member of Central Committee of Party 
since 1931 , member of Pohtbureau 
since 1926 commander of Moscow roih 
tary district, 1924 , People’s Commissar 
for” War (now Defence) since 1925 — 94, 
214, 337, 340 
V’orosin, 603 
V^jahmsky, 403 

Walhs, J F P , 491 

Waixl, Harrv I , 303,.3I5, 480, 529 30 544, 
569. 575, 577 603 4, 007 9, 012-13, 017, 
019 

Washburn C 718 
Paul, 707 

WeUs, H G , 263, 443, 444, 497 8, 834, 90S 
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Uningnid, Orctoral stJiii'itits for, 2010, 
orgunis'^tioii of jn city soviet of, fO 
44 j rmons (aistricts) of, 12 4 
Lnarlin 71 1 
Liilicrtu , 031 
Lvacn 753 

Migiiitogor-*!!, IGS 030, 753 1, 750 

irngnitoafroi, KiO 
SfoUmoh ICnIn, 371 
Af'-riinil , 371 
Ma-Io Iviit, 18 
Miloyiin fell iltliiir, 351 
Minst , xwi'c, 371 
Moldacian Republic, 71, 151 
;itoMi,oln, 00, 501, 783 
Mordoi sk, 351 

JIo'-poB-, mimiciinl election in, (3 S or- 
ganif-ation of KOrk in citv soviet of 30, 
TBCoiis {dHlricth) of, 42 4 suggestions 
b\ clceton nt, 607 
Moskocslv, 10,43 
Munuli, 870 
Humaiifal 440, 577 

Nagorno Knrnbakli, 351 
Nathicbcc vn, 351 
Nalclul , 351 
Knr janllnr, 372 
Isarym, 332 
Nonotsk 352 
Nevsky, 30, 43 
Niohol'k Ussurtisk, 372 
Niol oliiBisk on Amur 172 
Nizlini Atiiiir, 302 
Novosibirsk, 352, 750, 758 

Ob Irtvsb, 370 
Obsl 0 Irtjsb Oblast, 352 
Odessa, 54, 58, 300, 152 703 
Oirat, 171 

Oktvnbr’sln, 30, 13 
Orenburg, 152 
Ossetinsk, North, 351 2 
OsBCtiiiel , iSoiith, 371 
Ostyako Vogul’sk, 353 

Pilekh, 230 
Ptnsensl'y, 13 
Penzliinak Kultbaso, 152 
Peim, 768 
Poteriiof, 713 
Petersburg, St , 7 8, 750 
Pefrogradeky, 8 0, 30, 43 
Petropavlovsk, 352 
Petrov sk, 351 
Petrozav odak, 351 
Poltava, 440 
Pmnorsk, 352 
Pvatigorak, 352 

Rostov Pon, 362 

RSFSR 48 9, 55 7, 03, 103 5, 109 13, 176 6, 
255 6, 351 2, 412, 414, 431 3, 458, 605, 
008, 679 81, 770, 945 
Rukhlovo, 362 


Sal balm, 352 
balcgard, 352 
Samara, 372, 778 
Samarkand 171 
Samarovo, 373 
Saransk, 151 

Saiutoa, 373, 371, 17b, 140 
Scmipalatinsk, 173 
Sliaklitv, 758 
Slitnijaline 800 

Siberia wvviii, 10, 20, 51, 32b 7, 2(9, 300, 
449 472 3, 501, 582, 603, 715 
Siberian Krai, Fast, 352 
Siberian Krai West 302 
Siinicropol, 171 
Smolinsk, 352 

Sinol iiinska, 10, 13 ' 

Solovctsk, 181 
Slabiiabad, 371 

Stalingrad, 27, 352 371, 370, 030, OSS 9, 
751, 75S 

Stalingrad Krni, 352 
Stnbno, 352 
Stepanakert, 371 
Sukbiim, 351 
Saertlloask, 372,367 8 
Sverdloask Oblnat, 372 
Svcrdlovftknvn, 371, 376 
Saktyakar, 371 , 

Tadrbik 371 

Tadrbikistan 57, 770, 767 
Tnmboa, (71 
i Tara, 352 
Tarafcy, 352 

Tartar, 73, 109, 114 15, 351, 371, 370 
722 3 

Taslil enf, 330, 351 
Tnamarsk, 372 
Tilhs 371 

Trnnscnutnsia, 55, 59 00, 112, 218, 351 2, 
770 787 
Tumcn’, 352 
Turinsk Kultbase, 352 
Turkbestan, 444 
Turl mcniatnu, 57, 770 
Turkoman SSR, 03, 351, 412,-415 
Turtkul, 371 

PdmurtaP, 351 
Ufa, 351, ' 

Ukrame, xik , xlviii, b, 20 62 5, 67 0, 
84. 112, 190, 201 2, 238, 270, 280, 309, 
351 2, 370, 412, 411, 444 0, 467, 471, 
478, 092, 002, 723 4, 770, 938 9, 941 6, 
947 8 

Ulala (now Oirat Tura), 301 
Urals, 63, 173, 025 
Uralsk, 372 
Uasunisk, 352 
Uzbek, 361 2, 787 
Uzbekistan, 770 

Vasailcostrovsky, 30, 43 

Volikie Luki, 352 

Verl hnoudinsk (Ulan Uda), 351 
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Vliction proposed pemhsation of practice 
of 1 .XM 1 proMoions as to, 070 74 , uni 
a ereal pre\ alencc in e% erv countrj and at 
all times, 070 , demanded hy i omen in 
fjS&K, 070 71 , widespread discu=sion of, 
6712 adoption of, as socnl eernce, 
072 , operation of the ser' icc of 672 3 , 
■•f itistiral results of 07 1 4, 905 , re 
enactment of prohibition of, 902 5 , 
reasons for, 903 1 after effects of, 904 , 
Iciding to ntreased provision for chil 
dren, 904 5 

Absolute morals ron existent, 840 42 
Academy , the Communist See Commun 
is' AuAeiny 

of History of JIatenal Culture, 103 

of Planning, 512 

of Sciences ix 103, 730, 772, 773 8, 

797 0 

Accidents from road traffic, 094 6 
Accounting steads imp’-otement of, 634 6 
Sec also Cost iccounting 
Achievements of Bolshevism, the, 057 8 
Acquisitn e society the, 900 
Acquisitiveness, 853 0 
Admimatrative structure of USSR, dia 
gram of, 353 tab!» of areas, 351 2 
table of organisations 354 
Adulation of the leader, xliv xlv, 328 9 , 
effects of, 800 801 
Advertising, naste of, 559 
Advisory centres for mothers and infants, 
666 7 

Advocates See College of Aifiocales 
Aero Dynamics, Central Institute of, 794 
Aeroplane, use of, in agriculture, 914 
Ago quahdcation, II 
Aggregate of individual freedoms, 832 4 
*.giiosticiam instead of dogmatic atheism, 
815 16 

Agranan Institute (All Union Academy of 
Agriculture), 780 81 

revolution, the second, 404 7 

Agricultural cooperative societies, forms of, 
185 , success of, 938-48 See also Col 
leclne Farms 

Agriculture, books on, 180 81 , new com 
missanat of, 75 192 3 , organisation of, 
374 9 , success of collective 938 48 , 
statistics of 938 41 , factors of improve 
ment of, 942 7 

Agronomists largely women, 062 
Air Force See Aero Dynamics, Aiiahon 
and Defence 

transport. Commission for, 76 

Alcoholism, 832 
Aliens not disqualified, 11, 18 
Alimonv , 849 50 
Allotments, 560 7, 588 90 
‘ All Pow er to the Soviets ”, 55 
All Russian Conference of Proletarian and 
Peasant Women, 059 


All Russian Congress of Sov lets See Soviets 
All Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU), xlix, 130 32, 150 58, 
308, 521, 563, 577, 580 84, 599, 009, 614, 
617 18, 624 5, 629, 701 2, 704 5, 849, 901 

commissariats (formerly “ unified ”), 

421 

Conference on Planning Scientific Re 

search Worl , 771 

Congress of Business Accounting 010 

Oil 

Congress of CoUectiv e Parmers, 214- 

216 592 , of Soviets, see Soviets 

Congress and Conference of Commun 

1 st Party, yxxiv, xl, 281, 634 

Congress of Consumers’ Cooperativ e 

Societies, 242 3 

Congress of Fishing Kolkhosi, 222 5 

Congress of Shock Brigades, 608 

Congress of Soviets, became in 1930 

Supreme Soviet, xxv, xl, xlv, 415 19 
See Sonets 

Congress of Supreme Economic Conn 

cil, the first, 501 2, 604 5 

Congress of Trade Umons, 151 2 

Institute of Fxpenmental Medicine, 

697 

Inventors Society, 024 5 

Ambulatoria (medical consultation pomts), 
607, 009, 072 3 083, 688 
American Declaration of Independence, 
echo of, 6 

Amo Auto Works, 005 619 
Annual reports, need for, 800 7 
Anti Comintern Axis, xxii 
Anti Godism, 807-17, 909 11 
Anti religious propaganda a constitutional 
right, 427 

Anti semitism not allowed, 826 
Appeals, 103 

Appendices to Part I (I to XII), 349-437 
Arbitration, machmery of, 583-4 See also 
Triangle 

Archaeologists, Association of, 163 
Architects Association of, 103 , best bmld 
mgs by, 749 
Area of USSR, 6 

Armenian SSR, 59, 351, 412, 415, 948 
Army as a school, 95 8 , cooperatives trans 
ferred to Commissariat of Local Trade, 
951 

Artel (association of owner producers), 124, 
180,230 31 590 of disabled men, 228 30 
Artistic culture, 739 44 , 

Artists cooperative societies, 230 
Asceticism not desired or promoted, 840 7 
AssasBination,'attcmpts at, of sovact leaders, 
458, 461, 926 

of the 20 commissars at Baku, 444 5 

of Kitov 461-3 

Association of Integral Cooperatives, 228 
Athanasius, abuse of opponents by, 802 
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Atheism, 803 9 

Attorney General or State Attorney See 
Procurator 

AUCCTU See All Union Central Com 
mittce of Trade Unions 
Audit, ditficulties of, in distribution of 
commodities, 236 provisions for, 630 7 , 
advantages of, 866 9 , need for tinisersal, 
866 7 

Autarky, policy of, 622 3 
Authoritj, personal, overyn here resented, 
630 , substitute for, 636 7 
Authors, Association of, 163, 230 , incomes 
of, 966 , publication? of, 742 4 
Autocracy ? is the So\7et Union an, 344 7 
Autonomous oblasts, 351 2 

lltpubhcs, t\i, 53 5, 71, 89, 107 16 , 

area and nature of, 113 , represented 
at Aloscou, 74 , hst of, 351 2 
Autonomy, cultural, lOS 11 
Aviation See OSOA VIA KHIM 
Azerbaijan SSR, 59, 351, 412, 414 , list of 
territories within, 414 
AZRG See Paihray Worl ers' Trade Union 

Backwardness of agriculture in Russia, 519 
Bakeries, mechanisation of, 246 7 , changes 
in administration of, 951 2 
Baku, the 26 commissars of, 444 5 
Balance, tho, indispensable in planning, 

51-3 617 

Ballot, secret, 920 21 , second, 436 
Baltic lYorks, the, 030 
Banking, 91 2, 957 8 See also State Bank 
“ Barbcring the grain ”, 202 
Batgammg, collective, 141 6 See also Col 
lective Agreement 

Bashkir Autonomous Soi let Socialist Be 
public, education in, 723 
Basic duties of man, 430 7 
Bazaar, the, 257 8, 395 7, 952 3 , how 
prices are controlled in, 958 9 
Beauty, lack of, 748 0 
Bedniaii (poor peasant), 464, 535 
Bee keeping, 591 

Behaviour, human, need for a science of, 
798 801 

Betrayal of the world proletariat, alleged 
against Stalin, 885 6, 896 7 , not n 
change of aim hut a change of tactics, 897 
Bezboznik (the Godless , an anti religious 
journal), 810 See Anti Oodism 
Biro Bidjan, Jeinsh settlement at, 112, 110 
See also Jeus 

Birth control, 669 70 See also Abortion 
Black Exchange, 900 

pay window, 619 

Blind spot, the, la the study of constitu- 
tions, 4 

Boarding out, 607 
BoUlievo See Reformatories 
Boots and shoes, continued scarcity of, 537 
638, 972 

Border states, independence of, 60 
Bourgeois Kevolution, the, 439 40 
Brain, Leningrad Institutfe of the, 791 
Brest Litovsk Peace, 404 


Brigade (in trade umonism), 136 , (in col 
lectiv e farms), 210 12 See also Vdarml i 
and Shock Brigade 

British Empire, comparison of, wath USSR 
ID policy, 493, 028 , oases of treason in, 
927 9 

Communist Party, 895 

officials in India, occupation for wnea 

of, 969 

Standards Association, 865 

BRIZ Sec also Bureau of Irvcntions 
Broadcasting, radio, x, 828 9 
Buddhist priests enfr-’nohised, \xi, 921 2 
Budget, raagmtude and range of, 87 90 
Bundists, the (Jewish Social Democratic 
Association), 127 
Bureau of Administration, 75 

of Inientions, 82, 626, 781 2 

Bureaucracy, 648, 948, 970 

Business accounting See Cost Accounting 


Ca’ eanm , trade unionist objection to, 

685 

Cadets (Constitutional Democrats), 473, 478 
Cadres (technicians of different grades), 639 
640 


Candidates (alternates or substitutes in 
elected bodies), 14 16, 23 4, 64 

(aspirants to membership of tho Com 

munist Parly), 266 7 
Capitalism, oonfradiotions in, and disin 
tegration of, 013 15 
Capitalist powers, intervention of, 443 
Captains of industry, 642 3, 646 7 
Cassation, 103 

Casualties, descriptions of, not allowed, 826 
Categories of wages, 678 84 
Catenng, changes m administration of, 952 
Cattle, increase of, 939 
Cell (primary Party organ) See Commiin 
ist Party and Primary Party Organ 
Censorship of printed matter, 825 7, 830 7 
CC of CP (Central Committee of Communist 
Party), ix, 282 8, 333 6, 368, 518, 629, 
628, 728, 771, 779 81, 795, 883 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK), 67, 
910, bicameral form of, 67 70, powers 
of, 07 70 , presidium of, 70 , administra 
live coroniiBsions of, 70, interpenetra 


tion of other bodies by, 70 74 activities 
of, 369, 467, 488, 611, 529, 663, 682 3, 
608, 625, 727, 766, 771 3, 778, 852, 857, 
883, 885 6, 919, 963, 965 
Lontrosoviis (All Union Council of Coopera 
tive Societies), 242 6, 503, 796, 750 52 , 
Central Board of, xhx See also Co 
operation 

Dhauman of village sovnets, duties ot, 25 6 , 
educational classes for, 25 
Dhange of constitution, procedure for, 430 
431, 434 

changes of fashion, how produced, 642 
Dheljmshkm expedition, 605 
Sheinical warfare See OSOAVIAPHIM 
Chemistry, Earpov Institute of Physical, 


780 

Child mventors, 


encouragement of, 782 
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Children’s homes for orphan, deserted and 
neglc''tcd children, 6h7 

technical stations, 782-4 

theatres, 741 2 

China, .Soviet action in, 879 82 
Chine 0 Communist Partj , 879 82 , organ 
isation of, SSO 81 

Chill a (cleansing or purging the Commun 
ist Part>), 282', 289 300, 032 3, 738 of 
the whole staff of any c^talilishment, 
oOo 7 

Ohriatian Socialists, vxvv 
Chnptnnitj, extensile abandonment of, in 
the Western world, 909 10 
Chiu ash Republic, 109 
Cmemas 825 
Citjicn, JIan as a, 7 123 
Citizens, basic lights and duties of, 420 9 
Citirens’ contio] n ccitain cases, 502 3 , for 
publ.0 services, 502 , for lutiire genera 
tions, 003 

City of the Science and Irt of He ilth, 097 

Bovaet, election of, 20 31 , fonnula 

tion ofinstrnctionstothe 312 election 
campaign for, at Mosr ow, 33 8 , organisa 
tion of, 38 44, at hloscou, 39 40, at 
ioningrad, 40 44, stotiona and com 
mission'' of, 3034 
Civilisation, a now, 89b 917, 971 3 
Civile ations, the different, 898 900, ancient, 
898 9, meduoval, 898 9, JKiropean, 
899 , how now, arise, 654 5 &ovaet 
CommiiDLsm, a new, 971 3 apparent 
permanence of tiaw bans of society in 
USSR, 972 3 

Ci'nl War, horrors of the, 444 0 , end of the, 
449 

Classless societv, the, 821 3 
Glausowitz dictum of, influential m USSR, 
888 

Cleanhness of the white blouses, 638 
Closed cooperatives hquidation of, 951, 960 
Coal minc«i nm bj Incops, 173 
Coeducation universal, 719 
CoefEeieiit of increase, 520 
Coercion bj planning, alleged, 563 7 
Collective agreement, campaign for, 137 , 
extent of eoUeotive baigaining for 141 9, 
procedure as to, 142 3 , text of specimen 
of, 391 409 

bargaining, 137, 141 9, 391 409, 521 , 

no enemj party in, 142 

farms, xx, 179 219, 465 478, 504 , 

management of, 210 II , model constitu 
tion of, 212 , sharing of income of, 215 
219 inspectors of quality in, 218 , de 
cisions to be taken by members’ meet 
mgs, 592 , self-employment in, 690 93 , 
ups and downs in membership of, 606 , 
w orkdajs on, 591 2 , members of, free to 
sell on bazaar, or to contract to debver, 
567 , growing prospontj of the mass of, 
938 48 , causes of ill success of some of, 
948 

fisheries See Fishermen 

CoUege of Advocates, 106 7 

Collegiate decision, the universal form, 331 


Collegium, 78 9 , supersession of, 679 80 
Colonies, difficulty of representing, m 
Parbnment, 122 , deputies from, at 
Pans, 122 

Colour prejudice, absence of, in USSR, 118 
120, none against negroes, 119, 904 
Comintern (Hurd International), 315 21 , 
origin of, 316 17 , object of, 315 16 con 
gressca of, 116 18, 876 8, 889 94 condi 
tions of morabcrsliip of, 317 18 , supremo 
over all Communist parties, 327, 895 64 
foreign pobe'j of, 876 97 , finances of, 319 
Commission of Partj Control, 76, 284, 307 8 

of Soviet Control, 76, 308 

— ^ shops, 94, 256 

Committee control, the stigmata of, 336 
Communal feeding, 2 49, 594 5 
Commune, agricultural, 185 6, 213 14 , of 
Seattle, 213 
fishery, 222 3 

Communist Academy, the, 745, 778 81 , 
absorption of, by Academy of Sciences, 
781 

Jlanifcsto, the, 728, 884, 889 

medicine, porspeclive of, 677, achieve 

nienta of, 677 97 

Party, ix, xxv, xxvu \xvan, xxxvui 

xh, xbv xhx, 3 4, 99 100, 262 323, 560, 
'C48, 684, 718, 842, 849, 870, 907-11, 948 , 
what it is, 262 3 , how it arose, 263 6 , 
membership of, 266 8 , rules, 208 71 , 
sympathisers with, 2C8 , dues paj able 
to, 268 , obbgations of members of, 208 
272 , caucus of, 273-4 , cell or nucleus or 
pnmary organ of, 274 80 , possible future 
of, 327 , reorganisation of, in 1934, 299 
303, resemblance to Comte’s Spiritual 
Power, 303, and to H G Wells’s Order 
of the Samurai, 90S , essential nature and 
functions of, 319 21 , difference of, from 
a rebgious order, 320 21 , resemblance to 
other professional organisations, 321 , 
assets of, 502 3 , starts patronage agree 
raents, 603 4 , self cntieisan in 032 3 , 
supphes captains of industrj 642 3 
view of ethics of, 838 9 , membership, 
duties of, 856 7 , provision for expelled 
members of, 856 7 , limitation of incomes 
of members of, 854 , mentioned in Con- 
stitution of 1936 430 See also Pocaboii 
0/ Leadership Comsoniols, Pioneers, 
Octobrists 

Party Congresses thePourth, 8, the 

Twelfth 53, the Pifteenth, 538, 628, 
the Sixteentli, 132, 509, 607 , the Seven 
teenth, 266, 573, 584, 757 

Vanguani W'orLs, 614 

Competition of managements for opcrativ es, 
627 

in distributive system, 593 7 

Competitive marketmg, great and varied 
increase of, 953-4 

Comradely Courts (or Fnetorv Workers’ 
Courts), 385 96, 621 3, 838" 852, 872 4 
Gomsomols (League of Youth), xl, 303 10, 
560, 614 16. 648, 734, 736, 849, 852, 855, 
859 , origin and history of, 303 7 , pat 
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tern of organisation of, 304 5 , admission : 
to, 305 0 duties of, 305 8 , educational 
functions of 307 8 , congresses and con 
ferenccs of, 308 9 , in coopeiative man 
agement, 251 2 
Concentration tamps 481 3 
OoncurrcnUxa (capit ilist competition), 598 
Conduct, code of, 817 
Congresses of collectue farmers, 214 15, 

COS 9 

of health and medical services, G79 80 

of soanets See Bonds 

Conscience, origin and sphere of, 816 17, 
emergence of n Communist, 4)11 12 | 

Conspicuous a asto is conteraptilile in 
USSR, 855 

Conspiracy tnals in 1937, 920 7 
Constituent Repiihhcs, xxi, 55 9 , hst of, 
351 ; additions to, 352 , neiv list of, 412 , 
list of members of executive (Supreme 
Council) of, 422 3 

Constitution, dchnition of, 1 contents of, 

1 0, mobile, not rigid, 324 6, diverse 
rates of growth of its parts, 32 1 6 , change 
of, in 1936, xi\-'vx‘, xxiii, i.xv, xxvii 
xwvi ■cvwnu, 410 37 , summary of now, 1 
435 G- proposal of, 912 13 , text of nevi, ! 
410 34 electoral regulations made | 
under, 434 5 

Consular service of USSR 99 
Consumer, assumed coercion of, bv plan 
nmg, 503 8 , for a v\ calthj minoritv, 
504, not for the pioletarian niajoritj, 
604 5 

, Man as a, 236 01 

Consumers’ control essential, 499 600 Seo 
also CoojttrnHon 

Control and supon isioii, excess of, 049 

Commissions, 73, 650 51 Sto also 

Comimssiox' 

figures, 500, 540 

Convalescent home, 712 13 
Cooperation, integral, 225 8 , for a new 
world order, 1 In 

Cooperative Umplovees’ Trade Unions, 

382 

Movement (consumers’), ix, 235 01, 

952 organisation of, 219 45 closed 
societies in, 386 6 , educational work of, 
247 , achiov oments of, 238 9, 240 53 , 
cm roaohments on sphere of, 253 00, 949 
951 , future sphere of, 444 5, 901, 950 51 , 
self supply in, 953 , excluded from cities, 
950 , bound upwards'of, in aillagts, 951 

publishmg societies, 210 31 

societies among agriculturists, 219 21 

Wholesale Society, 230 

Coppersmiths, shortage of, SCI, 581 
Corporate obligation to fulfil funotion, 912 
Correspondence, inviolability of, 427 8 
Corruption, prevalence of, 931 
Cost accounting, 159 01 610 12, 034 6 

of production lessoned by high piece 

w age earninga, 570 7 
Cotton Workers’ Trade Unions, 381 
Council of rulfilment (of STO), 75 6 
of Labour and Defence (STO), actm 
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. ties of, 76 6, 78 82, 174, 176, 246, 333, 
562, 020, 682, 782 

Council (Sovnot) of Nationalities, 67 9, 115 
416,418 922 

of Peoples’ Commis-ars, xxxvi, as 

Executive, 418 21 , new bst of monlbers 
of, 420 

Counter plaiinmg, 528, 002 
Counter rcvolutionarv publications not 
allow ed, 825 

Cow s supplied to collectiv e f irmers, 592 

Creating Health, 075 97 

Creches, ubiqratous provnsion of, 607 9, 

689 

Credit, supplj of, not affecting price level, 
957 8 

societies, agricultural, 220 21 , for 

personal loans, 713 15 
Crime causes of, 862 3 
Crimean Repubhc, the, 109, 351 
Crises, commercial or fimncnl unknown in 
the Soviet Union 541 3, 902 
Cultural autonomy, 107 15, 120 21, 721 4 
903 4 

Culture, tbv erse meanings of the term, 744 7 
Currenc3, 91, 918, 955 7 working of sys 
tern of, 955 62 , recent history of, 955 , a 
“ managed ” system, 955 6 , no mflation 
created by, 957 , analogous to postage 
stamps, 957 

Darwinism ui biologj, 803 4 
Days lost bv sickness, 716 17 
“ Deaf nlhigcs ”, 330, 910 
Death benefit, 700 7 
rates, 630 7 

Debt, payment of, to society, 843 5 , a uni 
versa! obligation even of the wealthy, 
911 12, 973 

Decentralisation of admimstration in social 
insurance, 701 3 

Declaration of Rights, 6 6 , n6w declara« 
tion in Constitution of 1936, 435 6, 922 

of Union 6, 355 7 

Decline in mortality, 530 7 
Defeatism, 834 6 

Defects of money prices as measurement, 
865 

Defence, 75, 94 5, 522 3 , People’s Com 
missar of, 95 

“ Deficiency , damage and delay ”, as in 
evitable incidents of action, 958 
Degradation, extreme, of Tsanst Russia, 
665 7 

Deliveij of commodities to the homes, 248 9 
Domniid ilhnntable, 539 
Demarcation disputes, absence of, 578 9 
Democratic ceutiahsm, 274, 326 
Democracy vvitliont leadership a mob, 906 
Seo also Diclatorslnp, Vocation of Leader 
ship and Soinets 
Depersonalisation, 671 2 
Deprived, categories of the 12 10, 731 , re 
nioval of disqualification of the, 921 , in 
individual production, 588 , in mcops, 
179 80, 590 , occupations always open to 
the, 179 80, 566, 588, 590 , long excluded 
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from consumers cooperntne sotioties 
238 )0 , childron of tlie, 720 
Dmgnnis of structure niid fnnrtions of 
350 5f 

Biilectieil raaterialiBin 701 3, 707 , nature 
of elirnf,cs dcu ribed ns 707 
Diclstorship 124 18, 703,807 meaning of 
tilt sroid 130 32 exercised lij tin Coni- 
inumst Part} , 112 1 , not by St ilin, 33 1 
liT uliat Marx meant In, 140 t-l 
xvlnt Lenin nnant bx , 341-44 , clinr itf t r 
istics of Soxict Goxernment not tho o of, 
3U! 7 contrast nith Hitler and ^fu so 
lini in respect of, 313 iricmoxnbilitx of 
loader similar to i3S tO , of the Prele 
tannt, 310 44 iloes it amount to auto 
erne}, 347 8 is it a m u Boeial form, 31b 

of the I’roletari it, 340, 822 See also 

D>dalor‘:J,ip 

or I)einorrae_ mIiicIi is the Soxict 

Union ’ 324-iS 

Dining Room Spoon Band, the 019 
Diplomatic agents in other e iti< s of USSR 
72 , 11 other countries, 99, 880 97 
Direct ( lection buhslitutcd for indirect, 03 
07, 920 21 

Di j(blcd inee, prouiion for 22 s to 
Discipline, labour, OiK) 

Disoiisaion grcit amount of, xxaii, 315 7 , 
about the agnciiltiiral problem, 404, 
about iiiarri ige hu, 145 0, about abor 
tion, 071 903 a 

Disease of Orthodox}, the, 801 7,830,970 71 
Dismissals an ’ demotions in 1037, 930 31 
Di olutfnc s gemrnl, a mark of social do 
cadenct 84 S 9 

Diss^olntion ol Supremo Soxiet proxided for, 

Distnot etttornej 8oo Procurator 
lli\o-ce, origmal laxit} of, 847, growing 
'■tringoncy avith regard to, 8-17 01 new 
rtxiiiationsnsto,9(ii, Eiighshlaw of, 824 
“ Di— } anth Succe-ss ”, Stahn’s proclunia 
tion, syx, 189, 1I}5 
Dmepropetroansk Steel Works, 137 
Dniepiostroi, gigantic h}dro electric works, 
28, 58, 248, 732 

Doctors, multiplication of, 082 , two thirds 
now awomen, 682 , hoaa admitted and 
trained, 082 3 , quahtv of, 0S3 , or 
gamsation of whole health scrvaco by, 
002 97 , reason why few, arc Part} mem 
bers, 084 

Don Cossacl s, 190, 202 
Donets coal basin, sabotage trial, 926 
Doubt ns the originator of all intellectual 
progress, 807 

Drainage of lanil, gigantic schemes of, 750 
Droshky dnaers, 232, 588 
Drug addiction, 852 

stores, 257 

Duma, the tsanst 439 
Dreizhmsky liletallurgicnl Works, 010 

Eastern Institute, 775 6 
Economic calculus to bo distinguished from 
utihtanan calculus, 972 3 
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Economic sccurit} , organisation of, 093 717 
Economists (abitrael) refutation of plan 
lung, Gib 51 

Edueation and enlightenment, 717 49 , in 
training for life 717 19 , continuous in 
crease of, 719 20, one mam object of 
planning 531 2 aaork of eooperators 
in, 247 , uniaersaltsiii in, 719 21 , great 
growth of, in ailhiges, 94-t 
1 ffettiat dem intl, alone considered h} 
aacstern economists, 572, onlv in USSR 
is It imivcrsal, 510 7 under capitalism 
exercised only by a minority , 572 
I lection regulations 1315 
I he foral sa'slem in ^«ow Constitution, 429 
130 431 5 

Llccloratc, magnitude of, 11 , exceptional 
inelusiacness of, 11 12 actiaity of, 905 
900 , nor greatly increased, 921 , near 
regulations as to polling of the, 134 5 
Electors’ instructions to clepiilics, 907 
Electrical Jfacliino I actory at ICliarkoa , 
773 

1 Icctrificition, 453, 303, 532, 750, 758 
Lhotrocombmnt, 140 
ricetrosiha \7 orks, 7, 485 
Emancipation of aromeii, 058 02 
Lini3res.lhe,59, 111, 178, 025 
1 ndocrmology , Institute of, 791 2 
Endnranceof Soaaet Communism, 915 17 
Enema party', absence of, 576 0, 902 
1 ngimers, All Union f^cotional Ilurcau of 
(iMBll), 102 3 

aast increase in number of, 730 

scarcely eacr executed caen if conclemncd 
to death, 479 80 , guilty of sabotage, 
4,77 of Metro kickers, trial ol, 400 01, 
920 

English laaa, cnicltics of, 490 91 in tho 
colonial empire, 493 , certain prohibi- 
tions of, unknown in USSR, 824 5 
Enaironmcnt, changing the, 749 00 , m 
eaatabk compulsion by the, 824 30 
Equahsing of supply and demand, hoaa 
effected arhen prices are fixed, 900 61 
Equilibrium, nowhere existent, 700 , an 
economic myth, 548 
Esperanto, aiirelcss broadcasting in, x 
Ethics, communibt, caolutiou of 014 15, 
827 0, 838 01 , to bo discoaered, not m 
rented, 840-42 need for Bcienco of, 
798 801, 910 12 

1 urnsian plain, tho great, anu, 913 
Eaangehcal clergy enfranchised, xxi, 921 2 
Examinations, at first dispensed with, 719 , 
later introduced, 727, competitiae, for 
entrance to some institutions, 730 
Exchange, foreign effect of, 972 , the Black, 
960 

Excess is always misconduct, 846 
Exccutiao of Constituent Republics See 
Conuliturnt Rcpxihhcs 

of USSR Scr Council of People^' 

Commiisars 

Experimental kledicino. Institute of, 791 
Exploitation, abstention from, the most 
frequent moral lesson, 844 
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Explomig cxpcflition 70 1 5 
Exports tlctcrmiued l)V tho riggrts;xtc 
ainoxmt of imports, 610 17 

Fabloin or FZK See Taclori/ ComniiUce, 
ractioii, feai of, 837 

Ertctort Committee (EZIv or FahJ-u n), 128, 

^ 135 41, 147 8, 235, 184 00, 303 0, 702, 
701, 710 , po'urs nnd functions of, 3S4 
300 

school (EZU), 397 7, 403, 100 

I’fiiluro of other gosernmcntR to raise their 
populations to a higher lord, 074 OliS 
Furs, transformation of, 972 3, t,ur\nnlof 
some of the aneant 972 
I amils , effect of Ci\ il War on 450 51 
Famine in Kti'-sii, hi rctofore frcqutnt, 182, 
719 , of 1891, 200, 470 of 1900, 470 , of 
1911, 450 of 1921, 200, 150 , alleged, in 
1931 3 199 210, 217 18 
Federal Emon,''estshlishmcnt of, GOfiJ, 
principles of constitution of, hO 92 
varieties of raies in, 02 , new list of 
powers of, 112 13 
FcliLsher, the, 078 

Fiduciary issue needs no rt serve, 9o2 
Finaneo Seo Ptoph'i, C'ommts'oru / Finance 

of health ami niodieiil sen id's OSl 

1 iri. iiisuraiu c compulsorj, 92 4 
First laetorj Building Tru it, «< athing ro 
port on, (ill 2 

Five Year I’lan, formulation of, 507 

710, 5 it) Set also Oonplan nnd Planned 
Pfoduciwn for Commutiilp Gonsnmjilion 
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360 73, 781 

Commissar of Supphes, 75, 253 4, 594, 

590 7 

Persecution of the intelligentsia, 155 9, 

463 

of the rohgioiis minded, nature and 

extent of, 810 14 7 allclergi enfranchised 
hj Constitution of 1930, vxi, 921 2 
^Personal credit, 713 15 

freedom See Freedom 

health a social ohligation, 845 7 

Pervaya P'v atiletha 1 olkhos, 004 
Peter Alexenjov Textile Pactorj, 021 
Petrovsk and Lenin Metal Works, 145 
Petrushka, puppet show as public opimon, 
869 70 

Pew rent pnnciplo, the 850 
JPharmacy, the district, 230 7 
Plulosophy, teaching of, 745 
Phraseology, Marmst insistence on a 
peculiar, 802 ’ 

Physical culture, 734 0 , Supreme Council 
for, 329 30 

Phxsico Technical Institute of Kharkov, 
773, 780 

Pianos, demand for, 742 
Picture galleries, 740 

Piecework, 144 5 , British trade union 
1 lows on, 573 4 the ‘ basic system ’ in 
the U8SP, 674, explanation of, 674 0, 
progressn e, nei cr digrcssii c, 570 7 , fore 
seen by Krassin, 507 , sometimes map 
propriate, 578 
Pigs, increase of, 939 

Pioneers, origin and history of, 310 16 , 
pattern of organisation of, 311 13 , laws 
and customs of, 311 12, results of, on 
character, 312 15 , actiiities of, 855 
Plan, the General, its objects and purpose 
different from those of capitahsts, 553 4, 
how it might he upset, 654 8 , steps taken 
to meet unforeseen oontingenoies, 555 0 , 
how to plan for w ir or famine 660 , can 
it be wrecked bj success, 533 5 , human 
d»sires insatiable under, 558 9 , adx an 
toges of, 640 41 , emergence of, 604 5 , 
results of, 531 9 , must be under con 
Burners’ control, not producers’, 601 3 , 
proiision for exceptional personal re 
quircments 505 8 , docs planning mean 
slavers ? 658 01 , no legal compulsion to 
W ork, 569 GO 

Planned Production for Community Con 
sumption, xx-XMi xxxMii, xhi, xlix, 495 
608 , fundamental importance of, 901 3 , 
hooks as to, 495 6 , how it arose, 490 
504 See also Oosplun, First Fuc 1 car 
Plan, Second Five i ear Flan and Plan, 
the Clcneral 

Plant Culture, Institute of, 777 


Plenty, pursuit of, 818 19 , necessary to 
maximum freedom, 833 ‘ 

Ploughing, importance of deep, 943 
Poland, war with, 878 9 
Police, lack of, in Tsarist Russia, 475 , the 
word never used in US" 5 R, 475 See also 
Militia 

Policy Sections {pohtotdoh), 190 9 
Polilburcau, xx, 462 3, 614, 518, 529, 032 
Political culture, 736 9 
‘ Political Grammar ”, 736 
Pohtodch (Policy Sections), for collcctue 
farms, 196 , railway centres, 287 8, 301 
Poly technical, meaning of, 725 

Institute at Leningrad, 730 

school, 710, 725 33 

Polytcclinikalisation versus British dicho 
tomy, 769 
Pornography, 826 

Postage stamps, roubles like, in effect upon 
price, 957 

Posts, Telegraphs and Radio See People's 
Commissar 

I'owers and functions of village soviet, 358 
362 

Praileme (committee of management) 210 
Pre parliament (Kerensky’s Democratic 
Conference), 237 8 
Pre schooling, 721 
President of the USSR, 78, 333 
Presidium of Central Executive Committee, 
70 

of Conuntern, 889 91 

of Prolintern, 166 

of Supreme Soviet, xix sxi, xxvii, 

xlviii, 416 17, 425 

Price mechanism, 540 51 , not wholly dis 
pensed with, 667 8, fixing of prices 
causes competition to operate on quality, 
954, why price changes occur, 056-7, 
prices in the bazaar, 968 9 

regulation, inoffeotivc, 596 , super 

seded by gov ernment competition, 596 7 
Priests and monks, among the “Deprived ”, 
15 , now admitted to all pnvalcgcs of 
citizenship, 921 , no prospect of extinc 
tion, 15 

Primary Party organ (coll) See Communist 
Parly 

Principles of a Cii tl Code, by J Bentham, 
922 

Prisons, 483 4 , regularly inspected by Pro 
curator’s staff, 104 , report of depart 
ment of, 483 , general character of, 483 4 
Proclamation of Union, 5 0 
Procurator, 104 6 , has to visit pnsons, 
104 , procedure of investigation, 104 6, 
action of, 489 90 , in new constitution, 
425 6 See also Allomey General 
Producer, Alan as a, 124 234 
Producers, tliree layers of, 045 62 , 'control 
by, objections to, 498 500 561 2 
Production, passion for, 972 

conferences, 385, 000 04 

Productivity, Socialism can triumph only 
by a higher, 016 
Professional Associations, 161 4 
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Profintern (InteTnational Council of Red 
Trade Unions), i6i 7, S93 , presidium of, 
166 

Profit m Place of, ’>69 652 
Profit-making, abolition of, \lii, 900 901 ^ 
substitute for, 644 
Progressi\ e piecew ork rates, 575 7 
Pfomhanl (bank for industrial construotion 
and eleotnfioafion), 957 
Fromparh (Industrial Parfr\ ), trial of, 437, 
485 

Propaganda, avhetber more in USSR than 
elsewhere, 829 , protests against, 88S, 892 
Property, collective, 411 , socialist, 411 , 
state, 411 

Prophjlnotornnn, 6Sb 
Proportional representation suggested, 9 , 
not adopted, 17 

Prosecution, of Ukrainian intolleotuals, 456 
457 , of Social Rea olntionanes, 458 9 , 
of hlensheMks, 458 , of Promparti, 457, 
485 , of iletro Vicl era engineers, 460 61 , 
of treasonable conspiracv, 923 32 
Prospentj in the vallage, 938 40 
Prostitution, 851 2 

Prosienhichtnia (enlightenment) See Ei(u 
cation 

Public dining rooms, 594 5 

dishonour, 618 23 , for druni ards, 

absentees and lazy fellows, 618 

honour and shame as inconhves, 617 

623 

opinion, organisation of, 869 71 

Pumshment as means of enforcing faitliful 
ness and zeal, 649 60 

Purchasing power, the magic of, universal 
ised, 546 7 

Puritanism, growd:h of, based on hvgieno, 
848 51, 859 
Purpose, SIS 19 
Putilov Works, 621, 777, 871 
Pyatiletka, 600, 779 80 See First Ftve- 
1 ear Plan 

Pyramidal structure, 2 3 
Pyramids of Egypt, prophecy that the 
Sonet factories w ould resemble the, 532, 
91b 

Queues, nature of, 251, 535, 900 

Bablnn or RKI ,See lYorlers’ and Peas- 
ants' Inspection 

Race prejudice, absence of, 118 20, 903 4 
Railway Workers’ Trade Union (A7RG), 
134,382 directuigtraflic,128, onginators 
of all grade national organisation by 
•whole industries, 134 
Railways, Slimstry of See People's Com 
mtssar 

Paisoyus (council of cooporatiro societies of 
the raa on or district), 241 2 
Rapallo, Trcitv of, 61, 882 
Rate fixers and rate fixing bureaux, 385, 
574, 577 8 

Rationmg, js it any lessenmg of freedom 1 
. -833 , complete abolition of, 055 , objec 
tions to, Obi 


SUB JECTS 

Rayon, the, a a rural district, 47 52 , soyaet 
of the, 68 9 , organisation of the, 51 2 , 
rearrangement of, 48 9 , land depart 
ment of, 378 , as city district (municipal 
ward), 42 4 , ns Party distnct, 280 
Recall, 905 

Recognition of Sonet Union, 882 
Red Air Porte, 1 

Army, I, 94 8, an tfficicnt tothnital 

school, 90 liow recruited 96 7 char 
acler and manners of, 07 S , Party in 
filtration of, 98 , influence of, on inter 
national relations, 916 See also Pinplds 
Commissar, Aviation and Defence 

Banner of Toil, the 617 IS 

October W orLs, 146 

Plough Works, 110 

Professors, Institute of, 780 

Profintern 31 orks, 611 

Terror, the, 174 

Reduction in hours of labour, CSS , 

Reformatories, 484 5 
“ Regrating ”, 900 ’’ 

Rehgious orders, 907 , now enfranchtsed, 
XXI, 921 

worship, carried on unmolested, 812 , 

by the Orthodox Church and its sectaries, 
the Jews, the Roman Catholics, the 
Evangehcals, the Buddhists and the Mos 
lems, 812 , baptismal, marriage and 
funeral ntes allowed, 81 1 , confirmed by 
Now Constitution, 427, 921 , teaching in 
school or outside family group forbidden, 
810 See also Persecution 
Remahng of Man, the, 653 760 
Remission of taxes in particular localities, 
561 

Rcpresenfatiie8ysteni,novelform6f, 7 12, 
905 6 

Repression of free thinking, 970 71 
Repubho Conference (of Communist Party), 
280 

Repubhes, Union or constituent, 55 60 , 
Itst of, 351 2 , autonomous, 67 9 , list of, 
351 2 

i Research, organisation of, 769 81 , plan for, 
i 771 6 , jiopular partinyiation in, 770 
777, 781 4, detailed progrimmes of, 784 
785 

Resery es provided by the Plan 524 5 
Rcsponsibditj of oiery kind of collective, 
enforcement of, 844 5 
Rest houses (hohday lionits), 232, 712 13, 
736, 741 

Rcstrauit, absence of, as freedom, 830 31 
Rctnihng, recent hastory of, 919 50 , aboh- 
tion of rationing m, 950 , reorganisation 
of, 948 54 , shift of sphere of co opera 
tion m, 050 51 

Roaolution, the rehgious, 490 91 , the in 
dustrial, 490 91 , the political, 400 91 , 
British compared -with Russian, 190 94, 
of 1905, 438 9 of 1917, 439 40 
Rey olntionarlcs professional, 264 , social, 
prosecution of, 158 

Rheumatism, campaign against, 792 3 
Riga, Treaty of, 56, 00 
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Pigbt Opportunists, the, 509 
Kiglits of Man, 918, no« list of, in 1936 
Cori'-tifution, 42b 9 , sumnurj table of, 
435 6 

Pisk tal ing, immenbc amount of, in SoMct 
Union, 044 j 

PiTcr transport, administration of, 75, 
Socialist competition in, 599 000 , trade 
union of -Rorkers in, 3S2 See also 
P opfe’s Commissar 

i’ ivl or Jia!)/ rin (1\ orkers and Peasants’ 
Inspection) See Worlera and Peasants 
KhJs. See Oommtmon of Sol'd Control 
Hol’d, Transport Board, 7b 
Poimn Catholics long repression of, lu 
Fngland, 971 '^ee alao Itehgiou^ TPor 
Inp and Per station 
Pontgenologt , Central Institute of, 790 
Bostsclmash Micliino Worls, 13G, 139 
PSrSP See Russian Soiifi Socinlut Pc 
piihhc 

Russia low state of, in 1917 22, 569 70 
Russian Social Democratic Parts , 659 

'Socialist Pedcral Soaiet Repubbe 

(PSrSR) 48 9, 55 7 , constitutiop of, 
50 other references to, 03, 103 5, 109 
113, 175 6, 255 6, 151 2, 412 414, 431 3, 
158, 505, COS 07<i 81 770, 945 
lUi= iCes lion, 107 111, 439 
Ry’ialkolHiniviyus { U1 Union Congress of 
1 ijbing Koll hosi), 222 3 
Pvt 0 'S mine, 574 8 

Sals -tiaa Army practice as to otBcers’ 
uea, 909 

Samurai, Order of the, 903 
S nKirosehe Prison Colonj 4 80 
Satnrdas erg Ste SuMoftnl ( 

Sating ind insestmenf ho« the total 
amount determined, 520 22, 098, 855 0 
See aKo Stale Sating! Pan) 

Seariits rtallv a triumph for planned eco 
nomj, 533 

Srhonis built under patronage agreements, 
005 Oil) in a illagcg, great improvement 
in 944 5 

aoieiict, tile Salvation of Mankind, 761- 
817, cult of, 90S 9, fa'tli m, 704 70 
surecssivo developments of 701 0 See 
alho Pe-ncarch 

S lentific humanism, xh \lii, 1 
iSei sors, the (divergence in prices of agn 
ci Itural products and manufactured 
coramoditici) 183 203 
Seafarers' Trade Union 140, 382 
•-peond Five Year Plan 510, 529, 632, 757, 
822 See also ‘stale Planning Department 
(Go!plan) and Plan 

ballot not adopted, 17 , adopte^d in 

1937 elector il rule? 435 
V-erccy of judieial proceedings, 477 
Se'retanes, number of 040 
Seri nt\, economic, eetabhshmenl of 093 
702 " 

Self criticism 028 33, 825 b 864 

Sell dciirmination, 103 

Self emplovment ns alternative to wage 


system, 581 93 , numerous cases of, 232 
234, 687 S, 500 93 

Sellgoverning ssorkshop (incop), 109 7' 
586 7 , education for momibers of, 1 77 
health insurance for, 177 
Self suppR , principle of, 200, 386, 566 7, 
027, 953 

Sellhosbanl (bank for agricultural enter 
prise), 957 

ShLKHOSSNABJEXIE (department su] 
plying maolimes, etc , to State farms) 
A76 

Selmashstroi Works, 595, 618 
Selosoviet See 1 illage Poinct 
Seredmaki (middle peasants), 464 
Service to the community a univ ersal obi 
gation, 501 842 5, 973 
Sewage sjstems, 758 
See appeal, censorship of 820 
Seeual morabty, 847^52, 919 
Shakhty tnal, 450, 925 
Share piece work, 574 5 
Shejetto (patronage), 002 8 , the winne 
helping tlie losers, 002 3 , of one ocenp 
tion or enterprise by another, 002-4 I 
the factories over the state organs 007 
Shock brigades (Z7danii/a) 132, 159 01,20 
599 002 008 32 
Shooting game for sport, 824 
Shopkeeping, aversion to, 594 
Sickjicsa benefit, 707 8 
Skhfas'ovskj Institute, 095 6 
Smoking, 852 

Soap, continued scarcitv of, 538 
‘'olicrnod (colleotivt salvation) 843 
Social Democratic Party of Russia See 
Communist Party 

eqnahtj, meaning of, 572 3, 903 6, 

907 8 

heritage, 053 

institutions, effect of transforroatior 

of, 053 lack of scientific study rt{, 700 

Insurance, complete system of, 69 

717, wathout individual contributio 
099 , under trade union control 702 

Revolutionaries, 341, 478, 487 pros 

cution of, 458 

services as fragments of Comraunisi 

858 9 

value, pa 5 Tnent according to 581 3 

’socialism success of dependent on superic 
itv in production, 937 
“ Socialism m One Country ’ , contrOvers 
as to, 882 0 , v lew of Engels, 884 
Socialist comjietition (or emnlation), 13 
598 002 , in agriculture, 600 on AMn 
Sea Cana! 486 7 , reasons for popular! 
of, 536 

propertv, definition of. 111 

Societies Sec Voluntarti Issryiahon! 
Society for Proletarian ’Tours and Excur 
aions, 735 

of Divmtors (A OIZ) 825 

Sociological di cov encs of Communism. 79 
797 

Soe sorfrnoiamc (Rociahst emulation) S 
Socialist Coirjietitian 
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